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FORTUNATE COUNTRY MAID. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


= T is with the greateſt * 


BY : = —— — 
pP reafonf that ſuperior rank 
* I now hold in the world. 


va ris pounded, I cannot determine; 
but, be that as it will, I confeſs myſelf 
greatly 


tions, have Jong ſince convinced me of 
the abſurdity 1 this weakneſs; yet ſtil 
I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf, that, great 
as ſhe-is at preſent,” the Marchioneſs of 
L. V. is, originally, no better than 
Jane, daughter of Joby B. wood · cutter 
in the foreſt of Fontainebleau. | 
To ſo mean a-perſon'I owe my origin. 
My mother waited on the Counteſs of 
N. near whoſe caſtle ftands the hamlet 
in which I firſt drew breath. My father 
was gardener - to the count-when my 
mother fell in love with him; and her 


on overpowering the lady's remon- 
—— who deſigned her a better pro- 
viſion, the married at all hazards, chuf - 
ing to run the ſame fortune with him, 


much worſe 


= which 1 ſoon grew 
1 ber, 


leaving his maſter, 


a perſon much reſpected by his neigh- 


L dours, in an abrupt manner, he co ild 
dot get another ſervice, and conſequeat- 


was obliged to quit his eſſion. 
Jpon this, Kin 


ing of wood in the for 


their mutual affedtion tri d over 
their poverty, my birth, inſtead of cre- 
amg any uneaſmeſs, ſeemed to beſpeak 
them happier days. How far dy were 


luctance imaginable I own determ 


On what foundation this 


atly perplexed at my firſt ſetting out. 
Religion, it is true, and proper reflec- 


= * | ſettled in the hamlet 1 
pult now mentioned, and took to cleav- 

port of himſelf and fami y. I was 

fruit of their marriage; and as | 


in the right, the ſequel of my ory nul 
ine. b 


The counteſs did them the honour to 


ſtand godmother; for it was not . 
l mother 


ined her favour, - 
She went often to the caſtle, and ſel- 
dom returned empty-handed ;z. as the 
_ had formerly made a confidante 
of her, there might be reaſons for keep - 


* underſtanding. 1 
he Marquis of E. V. who lived in 
the neighbburhood, was pitched upon 
by the counteſs to ſtand with her. . 
5 ay . with 
ome and our d 
the — of the — hogs us, in 
the preſents uſual on ſuch occaſions. 
My mother, during the time ſhe wait- _ 
ed on the counteſs, who for the moſt 
part lived in Paris, had ſeen ſomethin 
of the world, which was of — 4 


ſervice in my education, She brought 


me to an early acquaintance with the 
reſeryedneſs ſo becoming our ſex; often 
telling me, that virtue and diſereti 
were ſuitable to every condition of life. 
dhe confirmed theſe precepts with p- 
per examples; the N which, be- 
ing a very agreeable amuſement, was 
as reward when I had behaved well. | 


if 
| 
7 


Were often ſecond 
that every day afforded me freſh in- 
ſtances of that coarſe behaviour which 


at portu 
; ff io wy Bacher. . She comforted me, 
and directed an offering to be made of 
what I ſuffered to God? 

aſſured me, I ſhould be enabled to bear 
. l in a proper manner. 


© acquainte 


aukward reverence to my g 


* 


onded by my father; fo 


pon thoſe who 


is continually growi 
ibly the mind, 


are placed in low life: 


_ when depreſſed by want and hard la- 


bour, becomes incapable of generous 


ſentiments. Ts 
- Their ill uſage made me very uneaſy; 


nities-T bemoaned my- 
by whom, ſhe 


evertheleſs, they increaſed daily; 


© eſpecially as I now began to ſet ſome 
_ value on my own little perſon, being 
turned of thirteen, I was ſent one day 

with cream to her ladyſlvp at the caftle ; 
mne preſented me as her god-daughter 
to a gentleman very richly dreſſed. He 
was fo taken with me, that he. could 
not forbear crying out ſeveral times, 


© Heavens! how handſome ſhe is! She 
« will prove a beauty: what eyes, 


Madam, when enlivened with Iove!* 
| —* Take care what you fay,” replied 
the counteſs;* © ſhe will too ſoon become 

a with things of that nature. 
Go, go, Jenny, don't mind him; he 


ſays as much to every one he meets. 
This put me to the bluſh; and I was 


mother. 
n what 
I took 


glad to get off, making a go low, but 


My head: ran very much u 
the fine gentleman (for ſuc 


him to be) had faid. What can he 
mean, thought I to myſelf, © by ſay- 
_ © ing my eyes will be, I know not what, 


* whenenlivened with love ?* This love 


2 0 me; 1 fain would have met 


it to try it's effect on my eyes. 


Neither ſimplicity of manners, nor ten- 

derneſs of age, are proof againſt vani- 

ty: girls are ever apt to 
ſelves handſome; at leaſt it was always 

my weakneſs; and whoever 33 my 
beauty, though I had no ot 

| for them, were ſure to pleaſe me. 


o 


©. -, 


 *-whither 1 Rad carried ſome refreſhment 

to my father, I perceived a company of 
*horſemen coming toward me. I drew 

off to the road-hde in order to-ſ&&them 

= 777750 Though I had never ſeen the 
Kin 


g 1 bad often heard talk of him; 


and, as 1 knew he was in the neigh- 
bourhood, I was-now in hopes of la 


5  w 
=, \. 
P4 — 


 tisfying my cui 
berker ef by. 
me freſh in- 


ink them 


„ no. blame. Juſt as 


er regard 


© betrayeTin ſuch an agre 
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oh; repreſented Win 


altogether charming, and ſo far diſtin- 
fei able from the teſt of mankind, that 
he might be ſingled out at firſt ſicht 


from all his attendants. "When they 
came near me, I looked for the king 
with great earneſtneſs: but the whole 


company being of the greateſt diſtinc - 


tion, both as to their perſons and dreſs, 
J was at a loſs; imagining the king, to 
be ſure, muſt be covered with gold from 
head to foot. They were almoſt 'paſt 
me, yet I had not found what fo ear- 
neſtly I ſought. Upon this, I ran haſt- 


il 4 to one of the company, crying 
aloud, 


© Sir, ſhew me the king; I ne- 
© ver ſaw him in my life “ With all 


4 = heart, pretty maid? anſwered the 
noble 


man, with a countenance exceed- 


ingly amiable, © That is he. Which, 


« Sir?” cried J. Give me your hand, 
ſaid the nobleman ; then pointing with 
it, That is he who makes ſo grand 
an appearance on the white horſe.— 


© Yes, yes, it is the king l' cried I, 


quite tranſported :* Good God, how 


* handſome he is! How happy ſhould 


© I be, if he did not go fo faſt! Oh 


dear, he is gone already! My ex- 


clamations made him ſmile; he ſtopped, 


and conſidered me with great attention. 


© She is a lovely ereature! ſaid he. 
This unaffected ſimplicity charms ex- 
«© ceedingly, and is infinitely preferable 


to the ſtudied arts our women put in 
practice. Can a 


one behold her 
without being moved? Where do you 
© live, my pretty dear? In that vil- 
lage, anſwered I, pointing to it. Will 


. * you give me leave to come and {ce 
you: — If it depended, Sir, upon 


me, anſwered I, © your viſit would 
© not be diſagreeablez but I am not my 
© own miſtreſs. Let me alone to con- 
* trive it,” replied he; you ſhall have 
| -had done 
ſpeaking, one of the company comes 
galloping back to him, crying out, 
»The king calls for you, marquis; 


his majeſty muſt know hat this girl 


© has been enquiring of you about, and 
the occabot uf hes — which ſhe 
eable manner; 
the whole court is mightily taken with 
the fimplicity of her behaviour. —“ I 
© don't wonder at it, replied the mar- 
quis; you ſee what a lovely creature 
it is our maſter ought to give her 2 
6 gratification; at leaſt 1 Will do what 1 
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- WHight., This put me into | 
Kernatzon,. that I tool to m heels to- 


* 


Wards the village. Stay, ſtay, pretty 
„ maid! cried the marquis, nobody 


e deſigns. you, any harm. I ſcarce 
yr” e laſt ut Lhad made fo 
much - haſte, never looking back till I 


was juſt at home. I then perceived only 


one horſeman at the place I ran from, 
and it was not long before I diſcovered 
the marquis to be the. perſon. I gat 
home full of what ed, and much 


taken with the civilities 1 had received. 


My mother knew me too well not to be 
ſenſible that ſomething extraordinary had 
happened; ſhe "gala be acquainted 
With it, and I very readily told the whole 
adventure. 3 
I am willing to excuſe your curio- 
.. * fity,” ſaid ſhe, when I had done, for 
his ſake who occaſioned. it; another 
time be more upon your guard. Not 
that you were to blame in addreſſing 
— to the nobleman you ſpeak 
of, as it was perhaps the only means 


for the future look that you never ſut- 
fer yourſelf to. be dazzled with an 
empty ſhew and the diſcourſe of men. 

s to this nobleman in particular, 


eyes too much liberty; whereas, in 
regard of men, you ought not to have 
any. Ther praiſes are jultly to be 
luſpected, as they always tend to pro- 
mote their deſigns, Remember this. 
However, it mutt. be acknowledged 
vou added very prudently in making 
your eſcape, when the other noble - 
man began to importune you,” 
A neighbour happening ta come in 
upon us, prevented my making a reply; 
which 8 my * A 3 - 


2 | ow: 2 : && 
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9 d many reflections; i particular- 
y reſolved from that moment to be more 


upon the reſerye with my mother. 


13 Great caution ſhould be uſed in the 
education of youth, leſt in 


ſtructions they be taught thole things to 


_ - which they cannot be ty great ſtrangers, 


it happened in this very caſe... ] bad 


- pale 2 96, BY the cour: 

created the leaſt ſatisfaGijon in 
but my, mother 4 admonitions 
. thoſe bewitching ideas, and a n 
1 | ald - ſure aroſe. on recalling them 
not take any notice of i to 
ſuch a con- 


gay 1 of the court. 


you had of finding out the king; but 


you never named him but with an un- 
uſual emotion. Ah Jane, Jane! all 
is not right! You have given your 


I met the marquis; When, 


iving in⸗ 


6 * 
&: 


1 hers, had 
eaſt ſatisfactſon in my _ 


vs rend 


mind. 


All this was entirely owing to what my 
mother had ſaid "= ny reſolving never 
more to make a confidante of her, was 
pot the leaſt pary of is piſeulle 
ell into a great perplexity ot mind 
my uſual deutete b e e i 
and nothing ran in my head * | 
Our 
clowniſh neighbours, when placed in 
oppoſition, created a perfect loathing, 
though hitherto they had bee agreeabl. 
enough; particularly a wooedmonger's 
ion, who had made ſome advances to- 
wards gaining my affections. Colin, 


for that was his name, had ſome ſhare 


of beauty, was remarkably neater, and 
more pohte; than is uſual with choſe of 
his rank, He neglected no opportunity 


of ſhewing his reſpect; and as I was 


very fond of flowers, he often preſented 


me noſegays. His diſtinguiſhing me in 


this manner, though it drew on me the 
envy of others, was not in the leaſt un- 
acceptable to my vanity: however, I 
had no ſooner ſeen the marquis, but 


farewel Colin. I obſerved this altera- 


tion in myſelf, but my thoughts were 
then in too great a hurry to perceive the 
real motive, which nevertheleſs was not 

undiſcovered. E 


+ 
Y * 


long „„ het 
45 Three days were now paſſed ſince the 


adventure, which raiſed this commotion 

in my breaſt. The marquis's expreſ- 
ſions were never out of my mind. Voung 
28 I was, far from knowing the danger 


of ſuch reflections, I ente tained them 


with a ſecret ſatisfaftion; I even re- 
peated to myſelf his very words, parti- 


cularly his promiſe of making me u 


viſit. Upon the leaſt ugiſe, I concluded 


he was come; and then à childiſh bluſh, 


and fluttering of the heart, were ſure te 
follow to that degree, that oftentimes I 


was ſcarce mylelt, . 


In fine, tour days were elipfet fince | 

| isz, wh ing” at 
church, I heard ſome hotles ſtop at tbe 
door. Locking back on a ſudden, 
Heavens! who ſhould ſee but the mar- 


quis himſelf, entering in ſuch a grace 


nanner as quite charmed me, and 


drew the attention. of the whole aſſem- 
bly on him. Our eyes ſoon met; for 
be prefently diſcovered m?, . 
, — 2 0 61. Te n I * 9 * N > 52 FR 16 
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the midſt of the crowd, and in one look, 

as 1 fantied, repeated all that he had 

fda ch ... 
It was evident he muſt be a perſon of 
eat diſtinction, for the vicar immedi- 


ately ſent to invite him into the choir. 


He was forced to comply; an eaſy- chair 


was brought, and the place cleared. 


I ſtared with all the eyes I had, tranſ- 
ported with the deference paid to his 
quality; ſure enough, prayers were 
never ſaid with lefs attention. | 

Service was no ſooner done, but the 


marquis retired. In the middle of the 
church he ſtopped, and fixing his eye 


upon me, whiſpered ſomething to his 


| vpe as it proved to be, who alſo 
0 


oked at me: then raiſing his voice as 


he went out; Stay in this village,” ſays 
he, till myretinue comes up: I intend to 
© dine at the caſtle; and in the afternoon 
« ſee what diverſion the field affords.“ 
I was very well pleaſed to hear how 


he diſpoſed of himſelf, and as much con- 


cerned at his departure, though I knew 


not why. My eyes were continuall: 
upon him, when at laſt he took horſe 


with his attendants, the perſon before 
mentioned ſtanding near him; at going 
off he made me a low bow. The girls 


who were with me ſtared upon each other; 
Look now, ſays one, © how complai- 


© fant the courtiers are: when do you 
« ſee our clowns do fo ?—* Aye, but, 


cried another, did you take notice how 
* handſome and genteel he is ??—* Yes, 


yes, ſays a third, one would ſwear his 


« eyes could ſpeak.” Though I ſaid no- 
thing to all this, I did not loſe a word of it. 


With this kind of diſcourſe we redch- 
ed home, I often looking behind me, in 


continual expectation of ſome new ad- 
venture. The anſwers I made were very 
incoherent, full as I was of the viſit which 
vanity had placed to my own account. 
And yet this ſatisfaction was not a little 
embittered, when I reflected that the 


marquis dined at the caſtie. The coun- 


teſs, it is true, was paſt her prime, but 
had charms ſufficient to attract the gal- 


lantries of a young man; at leaſt jea- 
_ louſy preſented it in this light, 


But all this was pure Imagination, 
and I was ſoon convinced his deſigns 
did not center there. The perſon, he 
ſpoke to in the church, had the addjeſs 
to Inſinuate himſelf into the company of 
us girls, as we were chattering together. 
He had fallen into diſcourſe with one 
of my companions, ſo as to be eaſily 


other, replied the 
was talking. Indeed, Sir, one would 
imagine you was born in the country, 
added ſhe, * you ſeem ſo well acquain- 
6 


K GG W m M a Ga Na nm e n W H uma G © oa. 


overheard by me, © How do y di- 
vert yourſelves on Sundays? ſays he. 
Do you dance? or, do you walk about 
theſe, I take 


© it, are your ordinary amuſements. 


© the woods and fields? 
Sometimes the one, ſometimes the 


ed with the cuſtom of it. It is very 
but finte I had the honour to ſerve 


reliſh for the country in the pleaſures 
of a town life. Notwithſtanding thefe 
fine cloaths, I am country-borty as 
ook upon my fortune as good ws 
made, bb noble a perfor. is my maſter. 
Young as he is; fincerity, diſcretion, 


is as ſure as the day: we meet with 
few like him.'—* He looks to be. 
ſuch a perſon,” ſays the girl. How, 
looks !* replied the gentleman j © I tell 
you he never broke his word the leaſt 
tittle. But I ha 
for him of late. He is grown thought - 
ful and melancholy on a ſudden. What 


now-a-days;z no longer than yeſter- 
day, we Cured the — and high. 
ways from morning till night. I 
ſhould be very ſorry to have him take 
a diſlike to Paris, as it is infinitel 

preferable to the country both for di- 
verſions and company, neither of 
© which is ever wanting there all the 


© day: whereas here one muſt work 


« from ſun · riſe to ſun · ſet, and ſcarce be 
© paid for his labour. Whilſt he talked 
in this manner, he had in his hand a 


paper, which, by a ſign he made, I eaſi- 


ly underſtood was intended for me. Ac- 


cordingly, taking a proper opportunity, 


he gave 1t unperceived by the company. 


By my dexterity in ſecuring this billet- 


doux, one would have imagined, it was 
not the firſt I had received by many. I 


was no ſooner withdrawn, but I found 
myſelf cruelly diſappointed upon break - 
ing open the letter; my mother, it is 


true, had taught me to read in a book, 
but I was an utter ſtranger to all-written 
hand. At firſt I thought of applying 
myſelf to the ſchool-maſter of the vil- 
lage; but this was running too great 


a 


true, ſays he; you are in the right: 


my lord marquis, I have buried alt 
e 
ou are; but in the ſerviceTam in, 1 


and affability, reign in him; his word 


been very uneaſy” 


has happened to occaſion it, I know 
not, but he is never out of the ſaddle” 


| IS SOR. ( BR he ME 


ro hn It V. 
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was put one.expedient I could 1 


122 2 thought {ct me a Haughing, 
a.country girl pf fam e 
y enough contriv 


It was my admirer Colin, who 2 
read and write, that I reſolved io; 9 
ploy on this oc An opport 

uickly offer 1 af, though =_ — it 

om an age, by his waiting upon me 
with a preſent of flowers. I received it 
with greater condeſcenſion than uſual, 

| 9 Emotion my intended project 
5 wad every feature in my 
pear to an advaptage. You 

| 1 l line gly handſome to-day, my 

ove 
_ ſatisfattion ; © 


Jenny,” Hays he, with an air of 
u ſparkle beyond any 
= *< thing one ſees 1 * faith, I am 
= * cantinually thinking of you; go where 
i I will, you are always before my eyes. 
© What a mape! continued he, taking 

e about the waiſt, Colin, be quiet, 

cried; can't you ſpeak, but your 
c bands muſt be employed? This un- 
*: mannerly trick of yours ſpoiled me an 
6. „ran only laſt Sunday; I ſuppoſe 
vou intend. me the ſame favour to- 
© day. Troth, Iam to blame,* an- 
Gaered Colin; 5 he that breaks a glaſs 


* a preſent of an apron; I ſhall ga to. 
* town to-morrow, and will buy ſome 
* of the ſame ſort.— That's not the 
1 ; bs at preſent,” ſajd I, interrup 
m,? you mult do me a 'kindaels.” 
udo . fifty, cried he, tranſ- 
N at is it? I'll be quartered 
to oblige 
* that- tree,” replied I, * that we may 
? | talk whoutheing obſerved. '— What 
© a happy fellow am 1! ſays Colin 
1 enny! indeed, love youz and 
©. now. I perceive begin to make 
© ſome return. e if it were 
6 once come to that, who knows What 
F * may n? It is true, you have not 
© agroatz but what of that? it is not 
« © money that makes peop aſe you 
*-are 4 and as FR up as al hare 
* cyes lik are as ſtraigh 
17 85 erg 


2 . U ch, 

fays I, <: 
eee going 422 
' 0 K A Kere, and not 
anſwered Co- 


e me: ry 


hetween my mother and: me. There 


4 *- Upon; in th 


* muſt pay for it, I ought to make you 


you. Let us get firſt to 


ray Se prog, 

whos perhaps oc 7 He ſhall h hear 
1 2 ior? a l- 
reign 
ill you 


\ 


cop NTRY- MAID 
would give yqu my bond, if my worg 


us ndt as good wituelſs "ues other, 


© day. I catched, you my know, 
© Matthew's.wife and great George in 


a corner; the a ee, not to 


tell her buſhand, | Adfniggers,. there 
© would: be. fine work, if TL could not 
keep à ſecret !.. For that ng 
replied I, 191 are the Tank L pitche 
affair. uſt acquaint, 
«© you, that a 3 of mine has received 
6 a letter; but as ſhe can't read, ſhe has. 
© em loyed me to know of you "the con- 
© tents, and get an anſwer wrote, if it 
* be neceſſar y. Let us ſee, let us 
c ſee," faid Colin, taking it out of my 
hand, that is ſoon done. Is it not 
from the gentleman in red, I ſaw talk - 
* ing before your door?“ un, an, 
ſxered I, overja ed to find him in a 
wrong ſcent. lews!* added he, I 
am glad on't; I was a little ruffled to 
« ſee him ſo uly. I began to think he 
might have a delign upon you. —_ 
© There you would have been quite out, 
anſwered I; * for he never ſo much ag 
* ſpoke a ſingle word to me. That 
I am ſenſibſe of, replied Colin, for 
iſ took care not to be far off. But 


let us ſee, what have we got here? 1 


© wiſh him well, ſince it is ſo; other- 
© wile, for all his finery, I would have 
c . him know what it is to tread = 
n people's heels. Saying hieele 
1. as follows. ; | 


THE MARQUIS or L.Y's LETTSR 
TO-JANE 3. | 


FTEIs is the only method jofe we ; 

1 *« to acquaint you, my charming 
© creature, with the cop 
you made on my heart the firtt 
moment we met. 1 was in hopes of 
© ſeeing you again at the ſameplace, and 
© have been continually on eback 
ein queſt of that happineſs. AtlatT - 
© thought af your pariſh-church, where 
1 wight poſſibly ſee you. 
5 ſpeak to you at preſent; but — 
© matters ſo as to do it without bein 
5 obſatved. © Be not wanting, 10. 
girl, on your bee: to alliit in 
8 ſhall contriye hereatier for your 2 
© vice. It is impoſſible to expreſy how 
© much I lobe you, 


" _ Tus Mangyns 6 TERA 
5 EY to. what Colin, ſaid 38 | 


e 1 even made h 
repeat 


* 


'T ſhall noe 


faction I never experi 
Be beloved by fo compleat a perſon was 
à bewitching thing for à country girl, 


Se that will not when 
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repeat It ſeveral times, and felt a ſatis- 


whoſe ambition could never have looked 


| fo high. As L was taken up with this 


on, Colin, who eafily obſerved-it, 
cried out, Why, Jermy; methinks this 


<'fetter makes you thoughtful. Gad- 


% zookers? if it ſhould be really fo I 


© would tear it.'—* Lord, I am think- 


©'mg!" fays I, being come to myſelf, 
pid *opprehentive jeff he ſhould falpe& 


any thing, of my friend; ſhe mult be 


« very happy to have ſuch a perſon in 
4 love with her. One would think he 


is ſincere by what he writes, and con- 
_ © ſequently. the ſhould not diſcourage 


E him. No, certainly, replied Colin, 
of « fhe may, If 
c he is in earneſt, ſhe ought to firike 


_ © the bargain at once, without Gilly 
* fhally, which ruins ſo many girls. 


They mutt be coy, forſooth; they 


© muſt mince; they muſt fiddle-taddle ; 


© and what comes of all this > why the 


_ © fpark gives them the bag to hold, find- 
ning a better reception elſewhere, and 
they may go hang themſelves. Pho! 
© the bird is flown, and they put finger 
in the eye; marry, come up! is it not 
1, NN ? I ſpeak of us country lads; 


but as for your town gentry, do you 


* fee} why you had beſt have a care of 
the main chance, for that is all they 
© want, and then leave you to make the 


* beſt of a bad market. 


Ah, true enough!” anfwered I, 


* none hut fools will truſt them. Bye, 


* bye, Colin; I muſt go and acquaint 


« my friend with the contents of. her 
letter, and know what anſwer ſhe 
* will give. I' be with you again 


« preſently, and bring pen and ink for 


« youto write the anſwer; will ye, Co- 
lin? There is no occaſion for ſuch 
«. a burry, ſays he; „but -you are al- 
ways in haſte when I am by.'— 


Well, well, Colin, I replied, © we 


6 ſhall. have, opportunities enough. A- 


_ ©:dieu}+ Lam under a promiſe, and 


© maid, you know, muſt keep her 


_ -. Saying this J roſe, and made the beſt 


vf my way towards the village. But 
being come to a warren, which had a 
retired place in one corner, I there threw 
myſelf on the graſs, and ran over the let - 
ter in my mind. Vanity had already 


: found the way into wy breaſt, young as 


before. To 


behides, his very 


— We have no time to loſe, ſa 


I'was, and betrayed itſelf on a thouſand 
different occaſions. My cloaths were 
— to any in the village, and yet 1 
often : ftaid at home under a pretended 
indiſpoſition, when thete was any new 
piece of finery wanting to compleat m. 

dreſs. This frequently drew the raillery 
of my acquaintance upon me, to my no 
ſmall vexation. I found in myſelf an 
elevation of mind, which would not ſuf · 
fer me to ſtoop to a carriage ſuitable with 
a clowniſh fife. My foul was on ſire at 
the very name of Paris; and when my 
mother gave me the hiſtory of any coun- 
try girl, who had there made her for- 
tune, it always ran in my head I ſhould 
have the ſame good luck; Let any one 
judge, then, what an impreſſion the mar- 
quis 's perfon and letter muſt make. My 
head ran on nothing elſe, and my pride 
drew very favourable conſequences for 
the time to come. Above all, I deter- 
mined to anſwer the letter, though the 
ſhame of owning I could not write gave 
me ſome uneaſineſs; aud yet I reſolved 
to do it, that I might nat be obliged ta 
employ Colin any more, leſt his diftruſt- 


ful nature ſhould diſcover my affair; 
perfon was become diſ- "= 


agreeable from the moment 1 fancied 
myſelf beloved by the marquis. Such 
were my reflections at that time of ew 


when 1 had nat the addreſs I acquired 
afterwards. People may talk of natu- 


ral parts, but without experience little 
is to be expected from thence. I had 
the precaution, before I came from home, 
to furniſh myſelf with the neceſſary im- 
plements for writing, and as I had Raid 
a ſufficient time for talking with my 
fuppoſed friend, I returned to Colin. 
When he ſaw me coming he ran to meet 
C 6 
Dear Jenny,” fays he, vou have 

* Dea Jenny; N. be, f 
met Molly in the warren ; the was in 
a great hurry to be gone, after we had 

taſked together, for fear of being diſ- 
covered. . Ah, cunning baggage !' 


% 0 «„ „ 


cried Colin; if ever the marnes, the 


vill be one too many for her huſband.” 

= 
1, interrupting himz * let us Write the 
, interruping diet i wir the 


Colin took the paper, and making a 
deſk of 1 of his hat, Nom, 
ſays he, what muſt I write to this fine 
*, {park }'—=+ Why, ſhe wovld have y 


* * 


tell him, anſwered I, * that= 


* 


15 zk 
i * . 


much in love as he ſeems to ſay that, 
f notwithſtanding her mean education, 
e ſhe knows the duty ſhe owev herſelf 
, well enough, to be ſenſible of the un- 
„ ſuitableneis of ion he aims to 
« create; that ſhe could with, though 
4 ſhe knows not why, he were fincerer 
„n what: he ſays; that ſhe cannot 
< write, and conſequently is obliged to 
4 have recourſe to another; in order to 
«anſwer his letter; but ſhe will not 
« run the ſame hazard any more for 
4 fear & e r TAC TEE. 
Thank you for nothing,” cried Co- 
hy, interrupting me, IL'il write no ſuch 
thing. Why ſo?” ſays I. © That's 
only to have done with me,” replied 
he, when you have no farther occa- 


© write it ! Come, come, Colin, an- 
ſwered I, let's have no more words; 
© we may be ſurprized before we make 
an end. 3 . 
He complied at laſt, muttering ſome- 
ming to himſelf; and my letter ended 
with à gratefu} acknowledgment of the 
marquis s kindnefs. ee. 
As ſoon: as the letter was finiſhed, I 
put it up, and returned home, Colin ac- 
companying me, vhich Iwas well _ 
pleaſed with, leſt my mother ſhould tak 
me to taſk. She approved of our'cor- 
reſpondence, as ſhe had her views in it, 
and would gladly have had his father 
in the ſame way of thinking, there be- 
ing conſiderable matters to be expected. 
When reached home it was time to 


57 the marquis'e gentleman, who placed 
himſelf clote behind me. I eably un- 
derſtood, though I was but a beginner, 
that he waited for my anſwer. 
prayer-book was the belt conveyance I 


«dmirably-well.”: Soon after I retired, 
and d. no more of him. 
Id ie et to bs expreſſed how much I 
enjoyed myſelf, upon having accom- 
plitied my deſign without being diſco- 
be, apt t A Rilful * 
e employing every thing to com 
his ends ! Under han made a . 
deradle progreſs in a mort time, and foon 
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&.kewfelf,- as to imagine he can be ſo 


© fion. No, no, the devil take me if I 


to church, whither I was followed 


My 


could pitch vpon' for giving the letter, 
and which, by his dexterity, ſucceeded 


became 2 prezt profici-nt; as we ſhall fee 
# g . 9 2 % * p 3 5 7 
he reaft 178 . 2 8 R 6 2 


We were fitti d * 1 ; : ' . 
who ſhauſd come in bye the arquis's 


9 
curate of the village. - J-no-ſooner-faw = 
covered put me into ſuch a fit of tremb- 
ling and bluſhing,. that it was well no 
one obſerved me. The ſtranger addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to my father, enquired if 
one of his daughters did not ſometimes 
carry proviſions to certain / workmen in 
the: foreſt. Ves; Sir, anſwered. my 
father, that is ſhe. — Come hither, “ 
ſays he, ſpenk ing to me; how have you 
« -contrived to bring all this good com · 
< pany hither ' Tbe very tone of his 
voice ſtruck terror into me. Don't be 
frightened, pretty maid ' eried the 
valet de chambre, ſeeing me in ſo much 
confuſion, * theſe gentleman and Iintend 


© you no harm; and though it is by his 


© majeſty's orders, which my lord mar- 
quis has feceived, we ſhall ſay nothing 
© to Mifs but what is very agreeahle.* 
Her name is Jenny, at your ſervice, 
cried my father, interrupting him; we 
© have no Miſs here. It the has not 
© had that title yet, replied the curate, 
very ſolemnly, ; ſhe may hereafter;-But 


that is neither here nor there. This 
_ © gentleman has ſomething to ſay to 


you, and deſerves your thanks for the 


pains he has taken to find out your 
daughter. We have been at twenty 


© places before we came hither. The 
„ firſt we enquired of was John Le 
Moine your goſſip; then of James 
KRouſſy; after that we were with Tho- 
* mas La Vigne, never dreaming of you, 
© being of ſo little note. However, it 
is all come out, and I am not ſorry for 
C it. a N R 7 4 ; a, +4 
This harangue of the curate's put me 
to the bluſh, as there was no occation 
for his running us down at ſuch a rate. 
I I was going to inform you, ſays the 
valet de chambre,'* that my lord mar- 
quis has ordered me to make enquiry 
after a girl who was on the road dead 
ing to — laſt Wedneſday; when the 


is, he gave his majeſty an-account of 
the extraordinary ſurprize with which 
© the was ſeized at his preſence, The 
© king was fo well plealed with the ac : 


4 
6 
king paſſed by. The occafton of this 
6 
o 


+ cidents that he has ſent a gratuity-by 


© him. And {inceyou are the perſon, 
© Miſs, l ge and acquaint-mylord 
marquis. No, no, cried my-mo- 
mer, overjoyed at what ſhe heard, PII 
© take her to him myſelf; it will ba too 
much trouble for him to come hither, 
0 to mes; 
"0 © 
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The curate approved of it ; but the 
valet de chambre, who knew his errand, 
very readily replied, that it was highly 
improper. * My lord, ſays he, is in- 
truſted with the execution of the king's 
orders, and to my knowledge will not 
be wanting in the leaſt tittle. Do you 
ſtay here, and I'll acquaint him with 
my good ſucceſs, which will be very 


A 


much delights in a&s of generoſity.” 
He went out as ſoon as he had done 

ſpeaking, followed by the curate; who, 

big with the honour of being concerned 


in an affair where the king's name was 


employed, gave me a tap on the cheek, 
bidding me be a good girl, and God 
would bleſs me. | 5 

We remained entranced with what 
had paſſed, til our neighbours, who 
had been upon the watch, came in 
crowds, and awaked us with their com- 
pliments upon this occaſion, ſeaſoned 
with an air of envy they could not diſ- 
| as As to my brother and fitter, 
they took ſo little care to hide their jea- 
Jouty, that my father eaſily diſcovered 
it, and reprimanded: them accordingly. 


Ihe adventure affected him very much; 


and, as he did not want ſenſe, he began 
to ſee through the little ill offices that 
had been done me. Good luck attends 
© her,” ſays he, ſpeaking to the neigh - 
bours that were preſent, © and did ſo at 
her birth. She is good-natured enough, 


and with God's grace and the reverend 
- 4 doctor's good advice ſhe may come 


4 to jomething,” 
Whilſt my father was thus entertain 


ing himſelf and his neighbours, my 


thoughts were not idle. As fimple as I 
was, 1 could fo far unravel this adven- 
ture, as to lee it was owing to my letter, 
and no more than a pretext for an op- 
portunity of ſeeing me often without 
giving umbrage, and perhaps with a 


view of doing me ſome ſervice. | 
I was charmed with the dexterous me- 


thod he had taken, and eaſily conceived 


it was only a ſtratagem, though I was 


willing to allow it the moſt favourable 
© What a happy meeting!” ſaid 
I to myſelf. * Who knows but my for- 


4 tune is made, and 1 may one day bid 
adieu to the village! On the other 
hand, I was not without ominous ap- 


prehenſions. Poſſibly this nobleman,” 
thought I, with all his proteſtations 
« of love, may only deſign my ruin!” 


The adventure of a young woman of 


acceptable, as he is a man who very 


to thole of her friends. 
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the neighbourhood, which happened hut 
two years before, and I had juſt been 
acquainted with, raiſed this ſuſpicion, 


which otherwiſe perhaps had never en- 


tered my head. Examples oftentimes 


ſtrongly influence our conduct, and it is 


frequently owing to the misfortunes we 
ſee in others, that we ſhun what might 
otherwiſe be inevitable: a faithful mir- 


ror! and well delerves to be conſulted. 
But to return to this young perſon, 


whoſe too great credulity and unthink- 
ing vanity proved her ruin. | 
Her name was Charlotte; ſhe was 


handſome, well ſhaped, and of ſo ſweet 


a temper, as endeared her to all her ac- 
quaintance. Her circumſtances, it is 


true, were but mean, yet ſhe had very 


advantageous matches propoſed to her, 
the moſt inconſiderable of which was a 


very ſufficient proviſion for life. But 
through inexperience ſhe overlooked ſuch 


favourable proſpects, Her father, in- 
deed, who judged better, preſſed her very 
much to come to a reſolution, and by a 
proper choice to advance herſelf in the 


world: but the amiable temper. of his 
3 was an invincible charm to 


hinder him from laying an abſolute com- 
mand, in oppoſition to the diſlike ſhe had 
taken to matrimony. Things remained 


in this ſituation for ſome years, till a fa- 


tal accident, ſhe little expected, brought 
on her ruin, and an unavailing regret for 
having preferred her own inclinations 


Going one day to ſell fruit at Fon- 


tainebleau, ſhe heard ſomebody call to 


her from a window. Upon this ſhe 
went up to the houſe, which made a 
great, appearance, and was met at the 
door by a ſervant, who ſhewed her into 
an apartment very ſumptuoully furniſh- 
ed. She found a young perlon fitting 
there in a rich night-gown. As ſoon 
as he ſaw her; Come in, ſweetheart," 
fays he, let's ſee your fruit; it ſhould 
be good.“ She readily uncovered the 


baſket; and, huckſter like, aſſured him 


very ſeriouſly no better could be bought. 
While ſhe was thus employed in tetring 
off her fruit, the young nobleman, for 
ſuch he was, conſidered her very atten- 
tively. ; | | 

The Duke of ——, the perſon ſhe 
was talking with, was now in the twen- 
ty fourth year of his age; much given 
to women and pleaſures, to which pur- 


poſe a certain part of his income was 


entirely dedicated. A handſome black 
| man, 


> 0 a 


man, his eyes lively beyond imagina- 
tion, His decent carriage and appa- 
rently modeſt behaviour, were bewitch- 


ing allurements to ſuch as were unac- 


quainted with him. Debauched as he 


Was, in ſatisfying his appetites he never 


employing treachery; but, like many 
others, was ruled by his valet de cham- 
bre, one Dupin, the baſe purveyor to 
his darling paſſion. 2 Ne | 
As to Charlotte, ſhe always went 
very neut; her behaviour and ſweetneſs 
of temper, ſeconded by her beauty, 


ſoon made a conqueſt of the duke's af- 


fections. There is nothing about you," 
ſays he, © but what is charming; your 
+ batket of fruit is what I take the leaſt 
© notice of.“ —- © Your goodneſs, Sir, 
ſays the, © is pleaſed to think fo; but 


_ #®. trom a country girl you muſt not ex- 


« pett a ſuitable reply to ſuch compli- 
ments. I have often heard that you 
fine gentlemen take a pleaſure in di- 
« verting yourſelves at the coſt of poor 
c ſimple girls like myſelf.'—*How!” ſaid 
the duke, interrupting her, I ſee you 
don't know me: my ſincerity was 
© never queſtioned, for I ſcorn to ſay 
one thing and mean another; but 


* {ince. you are pleaſed to be of a con- 


© trary opinion, I have done.'—" I do 


not preteud,” replied ſhe, © that you 
* ſaid any thing I can take amiſs, or 
that you had any ſuch intention.'— 
© No, certainly, continued the duke, 
unwilling to frighten her from coming 
again. + Well, ſay no more of that; 1 
have a mind to buy your fruit, that 


* 18 the buſineſs ; I ſhall be glad to have 


* more another time,” Saying this, he 
made her a gentee] bow, and retired to 
his cloſet, after he had ordered his valet 
de chambre to take care of her. Shew 
her, ſaid he, the larder,. that ſhe 
may breakfaſt; and let her be paid.” 
A. glance from his eye informed Du- 
pin how eto behavez it was what he 
had been often | uſed to. He treated 
Charlotte with great. reſpect, paid her 
double the worth of her Foie and un- 


der pretence of enquiring where it grew, 


learned her place of abode. He inſiſted 
on her promiſing to call again, and aſ- 


ſured her the duke would take her fruit 


as often as ſhe came to town. In a 
word, her complaiſance was ſuch, that 
the went away very well ſatisfied, with 
a full reſolution to come again, as ſoon 
as.poſſible. | 


© come,' continue 


PR H „ «„ „ 


adorable WP replied the duke 
2 
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- orchard, which. ſome years turned to a 


very conſiderable acedunt. He was 
mightily pleaſed to hear what an advan- 
tageous market his daughter had made, 
and with the proſpe& of ſelling his fruit 
upon the ſame terms for the future. 
Two days after, he ſent her again to 
town; ſhe was immediately admitted at 
the duke's, who behaved with the ſame 
moderation as before, and ſhe returned 
home better pleaſed than ſhe was the 
fin day :, et <q 
The third time ſhe came, who ſhould 


open the door but the duke himſelf, 


very richly- dreſſed z a handſome well- 
made man, as was before mentioned, 


. Charlotte took but too much notice of 


him. Lou ſeem ſurprized, my pret- 
© ty maid,” ſaid the duke, to ſee me 


come to the door myſelf; I think my 


« ſervants are all Joſt: but they often 
© ſerve me thus; they know my good 
nature, and are apt to abuſe it, Come 
© in, they will be here ſoon; we can 
© chat in the mean time.“ Upon this 
he led her into a parlour fitted up in the 
molt elegant taſte. Lord, cried Char- 
lotte, what a fine place !'—*, Yes, my 
pretty one," replied the duke, it is 
© fo whilſt you are in it. Sit down, my 
* angel; lay aſide your baſket. Come, 

4 he, ſeeing ſhe made 
a difficulty of doing it; * fit down, I 
* ſay; you are at * here, uſe no 
© ceremony: I am a ſtranger to you, 
* otherwiſe you would know I am a 
great enemy to all formality.' At 


laſt ſhe was prevailed with to fit. 


My valet de chambre informs me, 


continued the duke, that you live at 


CN — I go ſometimes that way; 
I'll call and eat ſome cream with you. 
Iam fond of it, but from your hand 
it will be delicious; for, to be plain 
with you, Charlotte, the firſt mo- 
ment I beheld you, my heart was de- 
dicated to your ſervice. How happy 
ſhould I be to. gain your favour! 
Why don't you ſpeak ?' added he, 
taking her by 755 hand; why this ſi- 
lence 3 It puts me on the rack. 
— What you have been ſaying, my 
© lord,“ anſwered Charlotte with her 


_ uſual ſweetneſs, .* has covered me with 


confuſian: this is the firſt time of my 


hearing ſuch things, how ſhould I be 
able to make any anſwer? I wiſh 1 
© bad ſenſe enough to do it; but the 
© ſimplicity of a country life— That 


m 


12 


in tranſport, © is one of I a 
| eee Blow much rel Ferable 
© would the whole ſex be, it adorned 
s with that, as well as with your other 
« raviſhing races! But you don't un- 
6 derſtand me, unfortunate wretch as I 
am! If my G ſpeak not for me, 
(alas, alas, Charlotte :) words can 
_ © never expreſs. a paſſion like mine,” 
All this while hg graſped her hands, 
Eiſſed and bathed them with his tears; 
in a word, acted the part of a man over» 
whelmed with affliftion, Charlotte was 

naturally tender; theſe geſtures and ex · 
preſſions, far different from what ſhe 
ever had been acquainted with; the 

handſome perfon of her admirer ; her 
- young heart fuſceptible of an impreſſion; 
all put together, perplexed her exceed - 
mgly. * I am much concerned,” ſaid 
ſhe with an air of compaſſion, * that I 
_ © ſhould be the cauſe of your giving 

© way thus to affliction: had I foreſeen 
© it, I would never have come near the 
_ © hpuſe,'—" On the contrary,” replied 
the duke with great earneſtneſs, the 
« fight of you can only afford me relief; 
- + thoſe eyes muſt pronounce me happy 

or miſerable. What would I not give 
that you could vjew the inmoſt thoughts 
of my foul! you would fee how you 
triumph there ' Saying this, he en- 

deavoured to take her in 4 
was too diſcreet to ſuffer it, but riſin 

uP, told him with a baſhful bluſh, ſhe 
_ plainly ſa it was time for her to be gone, 
She made towards the door in order to go 
out; when the duke, throwing himſelf 
before her, cried out, * Stay, my angel ! 
« you are miſtreſs here, and have nothing 
to fear; ſtay, ftay! I'll do whatever 
ny. _=_ require; I will provide a huſband 
for you; I will ſettle you handſomely 
in the world. 1 am too young, 
ſhe replied, to make any anſwer to 
* ſuch things: in the name of goodneſs 
let me go!* Saying this, the wept 

bitterly.  'The duke, convinced that he 
only Toft his labour, endeavoured to 

cify her, and with great difficulty, at 
aſt compaſſed it. The valet de cham- 
bre's coming in put an end to her fears, 
Nevertheleſs, ſne returned home with à 
diſquiet of mind ariſing from love: the 


ſcene ſhe had beheld had it's effect; 


her heart way entangled, and in a few 
gays ſhe longed'as much to ſee the duke, 
as ſhe was before deſirous to avoid him. 
It is true, her good ſenſe enabled her to 
refit any thoughts of returning; but 
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this force upon her inclinations. was ſo 
violent, as very much prejudiced het 
health. She grew: very pale, as we call 
remarked, though we could not fo much 


as gueſs at the cauſe. 


Eight days were now. ) 2d widget 
her hearing any thing of the duke, when 
he came to the village, and enquired after 


2 man whoſe daughter had brought him 
fruit. As he was the only one in the 
place that dealt in that commodity, he 
was ſoon known, and the duke ordered 
all he had to be ſent home; be then 
took a fancy to walk in the orchard 
where it grew, Charlotte's father wait - 
ing upon him all the while. By the time 
he imagined his project had ſucceeded, 


he retired. "thy Acer, 
While the father was taken up in at- 
tending the duke, his ſubtle valet de 
chambre applied himſelf to the daugh- 
ter. He exerted all his eloquence. to 
ſeduce her, and draw her to Fontaine 
bleau, in order to comply with his ma- 
ſter's paſſion. 2 N 5 
He took a great deal of pams tg ſet 
off his birth, wealth, and perſon 3 he 
laid before her the great advantages that 
might be made of ſuch an amour; but 
all to no purpoſe. He changed bis bat- 
tery, and employed the apprarance af 
virtue to draw her into vice. He pra- 
Pa the making her a ducheſs; which 
e aſſured ſhould. ſoon be brought a- 
bout if ſhe would come into his mea- 
ſures, He reminded her of her own 
condition, and that ſuch an opportunity 
of aggrandizing herſelf was not to be 
neglected for any imaginary punctilio. 
Here her reſolution began to fail her; 
love and ambition prevailed ſo far, that 
ſhe promiſed to come the next day to 
town, to ſee, as ao it, whether 
there was any deſign of impoſing upon her. 
Dupin acquainted the duke betore- 
band with what had paſſed, and ſhewed 
him the neceſſity of diſſembling with 
Charlotte, if he hoped to ſucceed in his 
deſigns. Thou art certainly banter- 
© ing me,“ replied the duke; though 
« I love the girl to diſtraction, I'M not 
enter into any engagement. with her, 
which I don't intend to perform, 
much leſs commit ſo great a folly as 
to marry her. Neither love nor mo- 
ney ought ever to countenance prepoſ- 


„„ K K «„ „ 


an eof Nh. 
in order to gratify his paſſion, was 
* guky of a thoutand fellies, and then, 

| " | to 
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mid. A very virtuous wife, per- 
r haps you'lFfſay ; but I don't much 
© admire the artful methods the made 
| © uſe of to gain her ends. I coult 

mention , ho was drawn in to 


marry a baker's daugliter, by her 


taking advantage of his fear of ſprites. 
His valet de chambre acted the part of 
an 2 threatening him with 
eternal ruin, if he did not make an 
honeſt woman of her. He was hear- 
« tily frightened, and the plot ſucceed- 
5 ed. The Earl of — is much in 
© the ſame fituation. He lay under ob- 
© ligations to a poor girl who had ſaved 
* his life, and rather than part with 

twenty thouſand livres, waich ſhe de- 

© ſerved at his hands, he very fairly 
married her to ſave his money, 1 
_ © might reckon up a great many more 
© unequaF marriages ; theſe parts furniſh 


many examples, but they ſhall never 


© prevail upon me to make one of the 
number. So take your own meaſures 
© for bringing the matter to bear: I 
on Iam in love; but remember, I 
vill neither make nor perform any en- 


1 gagement. 175 
WT The valet de chambre endeavoure 
with great earneſtneſs to prevail upon 
him to talk with Charlotte, at leaſt in an 
ambiguous manner, on the ſubje he 
had entertained her with the night be- 
fore; but all in vain. The duke had 
honourable principles, though his youth 
_ hurried him into ſome exceſſes. hen 
Charlotte came, Dupin 3 her 
not to inſiſt upon any thing, aſſuring 
her that nothing could ſecure his ma- 
ſter's affections more, than an entire 
confidence in his honoοͤ% © Your com- 
© pliance,"' faid he, with his requeſt, 
Will in a few days make you a du- 
* cheſs.” And the better to ſatisfy her as 
to this particular, he reckoned up ſeveral 
examples: which makes the thing,” 
fays he, evident beyond diſpute.“ 
Charlotte, incapable of deceiving others, 
could not fee through the artifices by 
which this villain. ar laſt drew her into 
the ſnare. ' The vanity of becoming a 
woman of quality, the high rank, and 
It's conſequences, with which ſhe was 
flattered; dazzled her underſtanding; in 
fine, ſhe agreed to ſpend a week- * 
taineblean, on condition her father 
would piye his conſent. A pretence 
was ſooti"contrived,” '” A meſſage was 
ſent in ide ducheſs's name; the duke's 


ini hr abc, 1 0 K 
her toro 1, he thought Bupſat; muck 
honoured in the affair, and ſent her 
She wWas 50 ſooner there, but al en- 
gines were at work to oblige and divert 
5 Feder - reliſh ple of caſo 
and pleaſurez what Put 'the flniſhing 
duni the befna was Wie Hot 
and - dreſs, of which the had always 
been paſſionately fond, She fancied 
herſelf already a ducheſs; here ſhe 


faultered, and here her uin was com» 


pleated, $78. 5 N 


. — 
” 
. 


Every day ſhe expected to ſee the 
effects of Dupin's promiſes, and he as 
often found pretexts to put ber off. 
Time ſlipped away, her lover was upon 
the point of going to court, to which 
his rank and employment about the 
king's perſon called him. Her paſſivn 
for the duke was inexpreſſible; and as 
the. was uſed by him with the greateſt 
tenderneſs, ſhe thought herſelf perf 
happy. But at laſt ſhe found herſelf 
with child, and the duke gone to 
court without bidding her farewel. His 
paſſion was ſated, and almoſt worn 


out; the valet de chambre was directed 


to rid him of Charlotte. The poor 
creature began to forebode her misfor- 
tunes; her commerce with the duke 
had given her an inſight into things; 
ſue was no longer a ſimple country girl. 
She ſaw plainly the danger ſhe was in o 
being diſearded; ſhe had mentioned tw 
her lover the promiſes made her in his 
name, but he diſowned them: ſhe wept; _ 
tore her hair, and took on bitterly, bur 
all to no purpoſe; the duke went away 
without the leaſt emotion. WS 
She taxed the valet de chambre with 

it: the villain threw the blame on his 
maſter, and was the firſt. in calling him 
an impoſlor. But Charlotte, now made 
deſperate, was not to be put off with plau - 
ſibſe pretences; ſhe exclaimed fo loudly. 
apainſt her deceivers, that the A 
whom Dupin had ſent an account f 


her rage, e e affair's be- 


coming publick, propoſed a canfiderable 
ſum of money. tawards. getting bers 
huſband. . She ſtood out a. Jong tima, 

but convinced at laſt that her ruin wat 
inevitable, ſhe came to à reſolution. - 
She took the twenty thouland liveesy. - 
part of which paid her portion in a m- 

naſtery to which ſhe retired, the reſt ſhe: 
diſtributed among her relations. The 
affair made ſame poiſe; though _ 
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then it had been kept private, it was 


now no longer a ſecret to the whole vil - 


I had been acquainted with this af- 


fair, which, with all it's circumitances, 
came freſh into my memory on this oc- 
cCaſion. I reſolyed with myſelf to be 
more wary and more diſcreet than the 


unhappy Charlotte, In vain did my 


mclinations, prejudiced as they were, 
ide with the marquis, and ſet him off 
min the moſt favourable light. My vir- 
tue interpoſed; I determined never to 
ſwerve from it's dictates, and as often as 


my heart ſhouJd giye occaſion, to call it 


to my aſſiſtance. From that moment I 
have conſtantly adhered to this maxim, 
and have juſt reaſon to look upon it as 


the foundation of all my good fortune. 


Under the direction of ſo good a guide 
there is no danger of going aſtray. 

T was taken up with thele refleRions, 
_ when word was brought of the marquis's 
arrival; he came leading the counteſs, 


and was followed by a great deal of 


company, whom he found at the caſtle. 
He had already acquainted them with 
what had happened when I met the king 
on the road, and the gratuity his ma- 
jeſty had ordered. But he did not in- 


form them, that the affection he had at 
that inſtant taken to me, had put him 


upon laying the circumſtances of my ad- 
venture before the king in ſuch moving 
terms, as laid his majeſty. under a kind 
of neceſſity of ſnewing me ſoine regard. 
The company were ſo well pleaſed with 
the account, that they all reſalved to ſee 
m what manner I ſhould behave on the 
occaſion, 


arquis of L— V—, father to the young 
nobleman, was my godfather, The young 


marquis was ſecretly tranſported with 
: his dl 


$$ diſcayery, and which afterwards 
ſerved him for a pretence, when, under 
his father's name, he gave me ſo many 


| fignal proofs of his love and genero- 


As the company drew near, we ad- 
vanced to meet her ladyſhip. She no 
ſooner ſaw me, but ſhe called out, Come 
© hither, my dear Jenny, I am overjoyed 
that you begin ſo early to taſte the ſweets 
* of your good fortune. Don't be afraid, 


continued. ſhe, ſeeing me in great con- 


fußon; we know your education has 
« been ſuch as a village affords.— Ho- 
do you like my god-daughter, my 
„lord? Her carriage is not thepoliteſt; 


louis-d'ors. 
gular ſatisfaction you expreſſed at ſee - 


«K K „ „„ 


This gave the counteſs an 
BY . of informing them, that the 


but, with good inſtruction, ſhe; may 
* make ſome figure in the world. In- 
deed, Madam, replied the marquis, 
© your ladyſhip mult *pardon me; I 
* think this pretty creature very well 
< behaved; ſhe wants, but little improve - 
© ment, to be as you would have her. 
The company buſied themſelves in com- 
mending me; one extolled my beauty, 
my neatneſs, and fancy, in my country 
attire; another praiſed my complexion; 
a third thought my hand and arm much 
beyond what is uſual in low life. In a 
word, every one contributed ſomething 
to increaſe the perplexity I was in. As 
to my father, he afforded no ſmall di- 


verſion with his. She is your lexvant.“ 


— No, indeed; I wiſh ſhe were.“ My 
mother made no anſwer, but a great 
many curtſies; whilſt .I was the only 
one who did not dare to look up; and 


it any thing about me could create de- 
light, it muſt have been the extreme 


confuſion I laboured under. 
When the firſt volley of compliments 


was over, the marquis, addreſſing him- 


ſelf to me with as much reſpect as if I 
had been a ducheſs, ſaid, © The king has 
s commanded me, my pretty one, to put 
into your bands this purſe of thirty 
You owe it to the ſin- 


ing his perion, an account of which 
« was given him. I am exceedingly 
pleaſed he thought fit to employ. me 
on this occaſion, and the more ſo, as 
1 find, by this lady's information, 
that my father ſtood with her at your 
« chriſtening. It is What I was unac- 
© quainted with, before, but I dare en- 


„gage my father will be extremely - 


© pleaſed to hear of this adventure. 
That you may aſſure yourſelf, re- 
do you ſay to my lord marquis? You 
* mult, thank him for the pains he has 
taken. I made him a curtſey, and ag- 
kngwledged the favour, but in ſo low a 
voice, that I dare {ay nobody could tell 
what I ſaid, nor indeed did 1 Kno very 
well myſelf. Mind,“ fays the coun- 
teſs, winking on the company, how 1 
« ſhall put, her to it. — Come, Jenny. 
continued ſhe, tell us ſincerely what 
vou will de with your money? How 
© will you lay it out? Sine you are 
© pleaſed, Madam, to command me, 
anſwered I, the beſt uſe I can put bis 
* majeſty's bounty to, is to give it to my 
mother. : How !*: aid the marquis, 
| | | haſtily, 


. 
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tafily;" won't you keep ſome for your 
© own uſe? Indeed, my Lord,” Ire- 
plied,” fearce daring to look in his face, 
© T don't want any thing; I ſhall'only 
beg of her to have me taugbt to write, 
that if ever I ſhould be at any. diſtance, 
« I may be able to enquize after her 
6. health.“ He was charmed with my 
ready anſwer, which he underſtood per- 
fectly well by my letter which” Colin 
wrote. Ah, Madam l' cried he, turn- 
ing to the counteſs, how commendable 
s this deſire of improvement! it would 
© be barbarous to the laſt degree not to 
© ſecond it. It is not my deſign,” 


replied the counteſs, ſmiling, to be 


guilty of any ſuch thing; I' ſee if I 
& So —— do ſomething proper for the 


king to be informed of.— Jenny, ſays 
 ſheto me; I'll carry you home with me, 


© this very evening, if you have a mind; 
© are you willing to go? Upon this, 
turning myſelf to my mother; * You are 
© the propereſt perſon, dear mamma,” 


ſaid I, to conſider what anſwer we 


ought to return to my godmother's 
« great goodneſs. But my father ſaved 
her the trouble, telling her ladyſhip, he 
thought himſelf much honoured by ſuch 
a favour.” -The countels, turning to the 


marquis, told him, ſhe undertook the 


charge of me, and would endeavour to 
make me deſerve the notice his majeſty 
bad been pleaſed to honbur me with. 
Take your leave, Jenny !* ſaid ſhe to 


me, turning about and followed by the 


company. I embraced my mother and 
the reſt of the family with tears in my 
eyes, feeling at that inſtant the force of 
Nature in an upright heart. Here I was 


not at a toſs, but gave full ſcope to my 


affections; ſo true it is, that ſhame ac- 
companies only irregular paſtions. I 
gave the purſe to my mother, who told 
me in a whiſper, - ſhe would not fail to 
buy me ſome new cloaths fit to appear 


in. Having taken my leave; I followed 


the company, 'who' were now at” ſome 
diſtance. My mother did net leave me 


ul Thad joined them; nor then neither, 


2X till ſhe had 


charged me to be always 


Bood, and never to forget that no true 


fy nappinels could be expetted without it. 


'2 he marquis often looked back. He 


G no ſooner ſaw me alone, but coming up 


to me, How happy, deareſt Jenny, am 

. dne be, 4 to have it in my power 

* ſee you, and from time to time to 
renew ſueh delightful ſatisfaction! 1 


6 


| © with could mile 'you comprehend, 


me over for loſt. I need _ 
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© how dear fo long an abſence” has ceſt 
me. I am very ſenſible, my lord,” 
anſwered I, © how much 1 am'indebted 
© to your generoſity: 1 hope you will 
c accept of the acknowledgments r 
© make, though they are far. ſhort of 
© what they ought to be; you muſt at- 
„tribute it to my ſmall capacity, aud 
the company I have been uſed to; they 
© wete no better than myſelf, and - 
© could not be expected but T ſhould be 
© much” confuſed on ſuch occaſions : 
perhaps, when J have been ſonie time 
< with my godmother, I may learn more 
© breeding.” —* Your good ſenſe charms 
© me,” replied the marquis; © it wants 
only a little improvement: but yo 
muſt learn to diſtinguiſſi your friends. 
And give me leave, of dear Jenny, 
not to loſe this favourable opportunity, 
but to ſpeak as becomes the ſincereſt”. 
friend you have. You are beautiful, 
and will every day be more ſo. The 
counteſs ſees much company, and con- 
© ſequently it cannot be long before ad- 
dreſſes will be made to you. But re- 
© member, few young men are in the 
« ſame way of thinking with myſelf; 
they carry danger with them, and will 7 
leave no way untried to deceive you; 
© if you liſten to them, you mult give 
any” 
© more at preſent of what I have to peak” 
of; a little experience of the world will 
let you into part of it. In the mean 
* time, endear yourſelf as much as poſ- 
© fible to your godmother; bating the 
© ufual foibles of the ſex, a good wo- 
man, and endowed with excellent” 
re qrery . your imitation... 
Some other time I will give you her, 
character as a model by which you 
may form your own: you ſee I don't 
treat you like a child. Nevertheleſs | 
I ought to atk your pardon for taking 
vpon me to give you leſſons; but me 
great ſhare 1 muſt bear iu every thing 
that concerns you, makes me thus 
look forward into your affairs. I“ 
* muſt not forget to acquaint you that 
her ladyſhip has a daughter, who, as 


„„ „ „ „ „„ 6A „ „„ 


- 


* the is much inferior in point of beau - 
© ty, will be jealous of you from the 
* firſt moment. Her brother is a hand- 
* ſome young gentleman, and 1 have 
* reaſon. to think will be as little able” 
to reſiſt your charms as myſelf; this 
gives me ſome uneaſineſs, as well as 
: E. having continual opportunities of 
« keing you. He will make love, aud 
| | perhaps 


| 
| 
4 


t muſt become of me!” 


I don't know, anſwered I, what 
love is: I have hitherto lived very 


© happy, unacquainted with any un- 


_ © 'ealinefs, but what aroſe from ſeeing 


© my mother in affliction, or the peeviſh- 
« neſs of my brother and ſiſter. There 
is nothing but your generous behavi- 
our towards * No more of gene- 
roſity, replied he: ] am in pain 
when you beſtow that name on ſuch 
trifling marks of the moſt tender 
c friendſhip. You are not yet acquaint- 


- 


ed with me; when you are, you will 
© be ſenſible, how happy I am in this 
< ſmall op 
derly I love you.'mE Lord!" faid I, 


nity of ſhewing how ten- 


ſmiling, you are always talking of 
love: let it reſt till I know what it is, 
© and whether a maid may be allowed 


4 to hear of it. I'll teach you what 


© it is, replied he. No, no, my lord, 


I cried;. my mother has often charged 
me never to liſten to men; ſince all 


< they ſay only tends to impoſe upon us: 


I dare ſay my godmother is of the 
© fame opinion. Take care, re- 
phed the marquis very earneſtly, * that 


you never mention a word to her con- 


<. cerning my paſſion. She is of a jea-' 
_ © Jous temper, of which more hereafter ; 
© it may prevent my ſeeing of you, and 


© upon that my very life depends. — 


_ © Nay, then,” added I, there muſt be 


© harm in it, ſince you are afraid to let 
© it be known. No, my deareſt Jen- 


' © ny, there is none; have a better opi- 


c mon of me.“ I was about to reply: I 


found a facility in doing it, that ſur- 


prized me. I was under no reſtraint 


with the marquis; and if he had been 


one of my play-fe}lows, I could not have 


reaſoned with greater freedom. I was 


about, I ſay, to enquire why he ſhould 


give himſelf this preference, when my 


mother, turning about, called ro me. 


Upon aur coming up to her; How 
© now! ſays ſhe tome, © what, are you 

© liſtening to the marquis? What ſub- 
J ject has he been upon? Love, to be 
_ © {ure. Remember, Jenny, it is poiſon, 

©. and oftentimes fatal.“ I know no+ 
© thing of the matter, Madam, anſwer - 
ed I. © My lord, to divert himſelf I 


© ſuppoſe, 


s been enquiring after our 


country amuſements, and I have given 


t him the beſt account I can. It is 
© very true, fays he, this pretty crea- 
© ture has deſcribed them in 0 lively a 


vou 
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; 3 E gain upon your affections: if 


© manner, that I prefer them far beyond 
the pleaſures of a town life.” The 
counteſs rallied him on his new taſte ; 


the company took up the ſubject, till, 
we parcevinl A 9 


the caſtle. a | * 
The countefs was no ſooner in her 


apartment, but ſhe called for Made 
moiſelle De Parc; She had been fer- 
merly her. waiting-weman, though at 


preſent had no other employment but to 


govern her ladyſhip; as well as the reſt 


of the family. She might have ſome 
fifty years over her head, was lean and 
wrinkledz a countenance much 

the wheedler and devoteez ſhe would 
always be of your opinion tilt you had 
placed a confidence in her, which ſhe 


was ſure to make a handle of, to tyran - 


nize with impunity. She knew the in- 
trigues of a family, was always finding 
fault, except her avarice interpoſed. 


She loved money, and made no ferret of 


it —_ proper occaſions: any fault 
d be 


piece of formality I was given in charge. 


I recommend my god daughter to 


your care for education, ſaid the 


counteſs to her: * ſhe is good condi- 
© tioned, and naturally well inclined; 1 
© make no doubt but the will advance 
© apace under your direction. Do e | 

3 


know the king has taken notiee of 

tand given thirty louis d'ors l! Thir- 
© ty louis d'ors!* cried Mademoiſelle 
De Parc, interrupting her; © no little 
© matter, I aſſure you. Where are 


they? Her good nature, replied 


the counteſs, prevailed on her to give 
© them to her mother. She had done 


better to have kept them, replied the 


old Abigail with a frown z © I could 
© have laid them by for her as well as 
another. Who knows what may hap- 


© pen? How could ſhe be ſo giddyt 


© She would have known where to fin 

© them at a pinch.— That is not the 
© buſineſs we are about, ſaid the coun- 
teſs, interrupting her; where will you 
© lay her? “ Why, in my chamber, 
anſwered De Parc; © where can ſhe be 
better?“ That is true, faid the 
counteſs. * But the firſt thing ſhe is ſet 
© about, muſt be to learn to write. When 
© ſhe can do that, I will take her to 


| *© Verſailles, where ſhe ſhall return the 
king thanks for his bounty in her 


own hand-writing; it may poſſibly 
© engage him to continue hk Very 
"SR 


excuſed where preſents medi · 
ated a pardon, It was to this antiquated 
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. replied my new goxerneſs; 
CG t 18 No 


bad thought. During this. 


converſation. E never, opened my 


lips: 


my heart anilgave. wes. I dreaded, my 


ant. Gilaen, and ith regret, lgok- 
15 122 4 juſt now ft. 


d back upon that I had j 
Aften much diſcourſe gf t 


#4 


Na- 


demouſelle.de Parc ſeiged en me as her 
ee followed we He my 


g . 3 {77 ese. 83 * ST eras u g. 
The marquis ſtaid ſome. time at the 


me. But this wWas no eaſy. matter, as 


was always with my. governeſs, or elſe 
uin the counteſs's.. bed- chamber, learn- 
ing to embraider. I ſometimes met his 


caſtle, during Which he Fontinualy N 
ſought for an opportunity ta ſpeak wah | 


eyes, and..learned, from, them how diſ- 


agreeable this reſtraint was to him; by 


degrees I became acquainted. with their 
lan age. 
affected me but the endearing reflection 
of being beloved by him. I apprehend- 


Whilſ, he ſtaid, nothing 


ed no harm in amuſing myſelf with the 


idea of him; gratitude, methought, re- 
quired. it of me. Frivolous pretext ! 


whoſe. gentle heat pleaſed at preſent, but 


daughter, was about fifteen years of age ; 
of a fair complexion, the only perſonal 
advantage ſhe. was miſtreſs of: her eyes 
large and dull, but in that particular, 


impoſtors ; for ſhe did not want wit, 


though at that time it was unequal, and 


5 ' not very taking. Her countenance de- 


ceives one 3 ſhe being in appearance 


good natured and engaging, but in rea- 


lity enyious and ſullen. In conſidera- 


tion of favours received from her mo- 


ther, when at her houſe, I would gladly 
have omitted this character; but it Was 


impracticable to proceed in my ſtory 
without bringing her upon the ſtage, as 
ſeveral future events will be found en- 
"T8 tirely owing: to her treachery and ma- 
le. All I. can do in this caſe is to 
boſten the touches, when I ſhall. have 
occaſion to ſpeak of her hereaſter. To. 
this day my, revenge has been very fa · 
vourabſes but if 
a 2840, it will be her u:tereſt to keep 
FR ber own ſecret. My little experience 
FA di not prevent my diſcerning the un- 


eaſineſs | . - $4 ws Fd 
Fg * r at the caſtſe created 


liking to me, ſhe was in a different way 
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ſoon. broke out with great violence. 
Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux, the counteſs's 


'YY men) every, ang; ele took a 


fatal miſtake! a fire lay hid under it, 


others had of me ; I. was very ſenſible of 
her coldneſs, or rather her e 1 
regard. It gave me ſome cencern. The 
. F in the atden 
f from the, firſt moment he be. 
gan td fancy me. I was.convinced..of = 
be lapked upon mg 22 an agreeable 
1 e for the time he was, to ſtay 
fected carriage ſeemed, to promiſe him 
an eaſy conqueſt. In a word, he was 
exactly what the marquis had deſcribed 
tall, and well ſaped; his behaviour, 
in appearance obliging, but in Fü 
far from it; very pa lonate; and, i 43 
his. ſiſter, exceſlively haughty. Where 
he endeavoured to pleaſe, he would art- 
fully diſguiſe theſe ill qualities; but if 
the ſucceſs did not anſwer, he was ſure 
to employ artifice and force. I had lei» 
ſure enough to ftudy both their charac- 


ters; and the uſage I met with from 


their hands taught me, by fatal experi- 


ence, never to form an opinion of any _ 


one from the firſt impreſſion, nor con 
tract a friendſhip, unleſs with thoſe. 
whom, by a moral certainty, I knew to 
be of a character very — to theirs. 

The marquis had the dexterity, the 


day before he left the caſtle, to contrive 


an opportunity of ſpeaking with me, 
whilſt I was in the counteſs's room at 
my work, and a great deal of company 
preſent, who dined at the caſtle, He 
propoſed Pharaoh to her ladyſhip, and 
ans pretence of not underſtanding the 


| n upon her, with very lit- 


tle difficulty, to hold the bank for him. 
The company immediately engaged, and 


through their eagerneſs at play, Made 


moiſelle De Parc, the marquis, and my- 


ſhould know. me 


or 
" 
* 


ſelf, were ſoon left alone, He offered her 
a louis-d'or to venture with, in which - 
ſhe ſhould go halves if ſhe had good 
luck. This was a temptation, not to be 
reſiſted. Her back was no-ſooner turn - 
ed, but addreſſing himſelf to me, 1 lo 
« happy am I, my deareſt Jenny, ſaid the 
marquis, in this opportunity of talking 
« with you! I have long ſought for it: 
« what would I. give to enjoy it gyery , 
« day! Lam going, my loyely creature; 
© I cangot ſtay any longer without diſ- 
« cayering what it is that fixes me here. 
May. I not enquire, before I go, What 
« place I haye in your affeftion? Speak, 
« my angel! don t refuſe me this ſatis - 


, 


-. © faction; life's a burden to me withoy 


* atleaſt, the hopes a5-guining, your 4. 
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E fetions. Conſider it is very uncertain 
© when I ſhall be able to ſee you again; 


© and yet that js the only comfort left 


© me, in the ſituation in which my paſ- 
© ſion for you has placed me.“ He ut- 
tered this with ſo much tenderneſs, that 
I could not forbear looking at him, 


fetching a deep figh at the ſame time. 


«© What means that gh, my charmer ?* 


cried he, in the moſt affectionate manner. 
Am I fo happy, ſincere as I am, to 


© move your compaſſion ??—* Ah, my 
lord, replied I, leave me, I beg: 
whenever you are near, or-ſpeak to 
me, I am not myſelf. What do you 
aim at ? Why do you purſue a young 


very well my diſtance; yet I am not 
afraid to ſay, that as great as you are, 
© if your deſigns are diſhonourable, they 
© ſhall never ſucceed. God forbid !* 


cried he, that I ſhould have ſuch a 
thought. All I deſire is to love you, 


© and obtain your favour.'—* Alas ! to 
© what purpoſe ?* anſwered J. Why 


does every gentleman ſay the ſame ? 
© Is it the faſhion at Paris? In all my 


£ life I never heard ſo much of love as 


_ © within theſe eight days I have been 


© here,'—* How] cried the marquis, 


quite amazed, this is the firſt time I 
could ever have an opportunity of 
© making my addrefles to you. —“ As 
if you were the only one!“ anſwer⸗ 


ed I, very innocently. * All the other 


gentlemen are continually upon the 


© ſame ſtrain; but in particular the 


© counteſs's ſon never ſuffers me to have 


© a moment's quiet.'——4 Heavens!" lays 


the marquis, interrupting me, * ſure 


he is not in love with you?“ can't 


© tell what it is to be in love,” replied 


I; but if every one is in love that 


6 ſays ſo, he certainly is.“ And what 
 * anſwer do you make him?“ cried the 


marquis, with great earneſtneſs. Real- 


© iy I take fo little notice of what he 
4 ſays,” anſwered l, that I can give 


no account. But this I know very 


© well, I ſhould not be ſorry if he con- 
& cerned himſelf no more with me than 


© his ſiſter does. May I depend upon 


© this, my dear Jenny?“ ſaid the mar- 


quis, à little recovered. - Don't you 
© find a pleaſure in hearing 
© Ah, not in the leaſt!* anſwered I, 


very ſimply; ſo far from it, that one 
© word of yours makes a much greater 


© impreſſion on me than a hundred of 
6 his. How fie charms me!” cried 


COUNTRY MAID. 


pineſs depends on that acknowledg- 


done amiſs without knowing it — 
4ly; * never think of acting otherwiſe, 
creature of my low condition? I know | 


_ © pent it's condeſcenſions in my behalf. 


ly. © If L have let drop any words with- 


him, and the extreme ſorrow I ſaw m 


you were ready to cry; and now Ihave 


© at me. Very well! it's high time fo 


Sining he was gone, L looked up 2 


the marquis. How happy ſhould I 
© be if I were convinced of what ſhe 
* ſays with ſo much ſincerity !' I would 
© not change my condition with any 
© thing the whole world affords, Re- 
< peat it once more, my lovely dear: 
* youreſtore me to life; my whole hap- 


ment. Heavens ! what have I ſaid!” 
replied I, aſtoniſhed to ſee him thus 
tranſported. * What is it that pleaſes 
« you ſo much? Perhaps I may have 


© No, no, ſaid he, interrupting me haſt- 


If your heart has explained itſelf, 
© den't contradict it; it ſhall never re- 


— My heart has ſaid nothing! anſwer- 
ed I, interrupting in my turn very briſk- 


out knowing their meg; you ought 
not to take any advantage from thence.” 
— What, am I to go away, then?” re- 
plied the maxquis, overwhelmed with 
vexation and regret. © Your heart ſays 
nothing! To another it may poſſibly 
« tprak. Farewel life, ſince I have in- 
«* curred your hatred.* Theſe laſt words 
were ſpoke in ſo moving an accent, that 
they affected me very much: I looked at 
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his countenance, made me heartily re- 


pent J had been the occaſion of it. Good FX 


* God!” I cried with great anxiety ; 
© what a misfortune is it not to know i 
how to expreſs one's ſelf ! that's the 
« reaſon I am thought to ſay one thing 
* when I mean another. Why ſhould 
you afflict yourſelf in this manner? 8 


enough to anſwer you: have but pa- 
tienes till I have learned ſome from my 
godmother, and then I'Il ſay nothing 
that will give offence.” He could not . 
forbear ſmiling at my ingenuity. There 
© it is again!” cried I. This moment 
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© made ſome blunder you are laughing 


me. to hold my tongue. I ſpoke this EF 
with ſome warmth; and fell to my work, 
without taking the leaſt notice of 3 
thouſand paſſionate and tender exprel- 
ſions he employed to pacify me. 

At laſt, wearied out with my obſti- 
nacys the marquis remained ſilent: ima 
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© deſerved to be called ſo. 
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| to fee what was become of him, but was 


much out of countenance to find him 
looking ſtedfaſtly on me. © You cer- 
© tainly deſign my death, ſaid he, © ſince 
© you will not vouchſafe me a word, nor 


„ ſo much as a look. What have 1 


© done to deſerve ſuch uſage? I go, 
c then, with a heavy heat: cruel crea- 
© ture, farewel for ever“ This moved 


me: I was obliged; methought, tojuſtify 


myſelf from ſuch an imputation. Of how 


great force is prejudice in the conduct 


of our lives! No, my lord,” anſwered 


I with ſome warmth, my behaviour de- 


© ſerves no ſuch injurious names. I am 
© not, nor ever was, cruel to any thing; 
© ſo far from it, I cannot ſee a lamb 
© killed without crying. I never could 
© hurt the leaſt thing; even when my 


brother and ſiſter have fallen upon me, 


© would not ſo much as defend my- 
c ſelf for fear of hurting them. 


Had I gone on, the marquis would have 
given me the hearing, ſo well was he 


. with my ingenuous ſimplicity; 
ut love places every thing in a favour- 


able light. I aſk your pardon, my 
© deareſt Jenny, ſaid the marquis, if I 


| © have offended you: the word cruel 
does not mean ill- natured; however, 
had you perſiſted in not making me 


© any anſwer, you certainly would have 
But now 
© you have reſtored me to life, and I 
© will never uſe that word again. There 


is no time to be loſt; the company 
© may, perhaps, give over play very. 


© ſoon, and I ſhould never have for- 
© given myſelf if I had omitted to ſettle 
© one point before I go. .I deſign to 


© ſend Dubois [his valet de chambre! 
' © twice a week under a pretended com- 
6 8 to the counteſs, that I may 
o 


ear from you. At another oppor- 
tunity I will acquaint you what me- 
© thod I have uſed to prevent her taking 
any umbrage at it. Dubois will find 


© means to ſpeak to you, and bring me 


© your anſwers, which in ſome meaſure 
© may alleviate what I muſt ſuffer from 
© your abſence. Beſides, I ſhall take all 
© Opportunities poſſible to wait on you, 
© lo as not to be obſerved. At preſent 


3 I ſhall not preſs to know what place 1 


have in your affections, ſince you ſeem 
© to be ſo averſe to the giving me that 


© fatisfa&tionz however, I ſhall be able. 


p to form ſome judgment of it, by your 


< earneſtneſs to learn to write ; and, I 


Judge, © were my own daughter. 


* then, if I deſerve to be called cruel.” 


© flatter myſelf, I ſhall then find I am 
© not altogether diſagreeable to you.” 
He was going on, when my governeſe 
came to us with joy in her countenance: 


ſhe had won four louis-d'ors, and was 


bringing the marquis his ſhare. © Pray, 
Madam, ſays he, keep them your- 
© ſelf; they may be lucky to you ano- 


© ther time. When I return to Ver - 


« ſailles, I intend to play for you there, 
© and ſee whether the ſame fortune at. 
© tends you in deep play. The only 
© return I deſire is, that you would be 
© careful of this child; you may poſſibly 
© find your account in it hereafter.” 
This was taking her on the weak fide, 


eſpecially as ſhe knew the marquis's ge- 


neroſity and exactneſs in keeping his 
word. © You need ſay no more, my 
© lord,” ſhe replied; * let me alone: I 
© will take the ſame care of her as if ſne 
| I am not to 
© learn that our young cheyalier is very | 
© {weet upon her; but I ſhall watch him 
© fo narrowly, that he will not find an 

opportunity of ſpeaking to her but 

when Jam by. He and I are no ſtran- 


6 
c 
gers one to another; and I am apt to 
c 


think he will not venture to take an 
© liberties there.” 'The company left 
off play juſt as ſhe had done ſpeaking, 
The bank, it ſeems, was broke, and the 
counteſs came to acquaint the marquis 
with his loſs ; but he ſeemed very eaſy 
as to that particular, Preſently a walk 
was agreed on, fo that I was left alone 
with Mademoiſelle De Parc, and ſoon 
found the effects of the marquis's civi- 
lities, (for ſo ſhe ſtiled the money and 
promiſes ſhe had received from him ;) 


and, indeed, ever after, ſhe uſed me with 


the greateſt tenderneſs imaginable. | 
The Chevalier D'Elbieux, freed from 
the trouble of doing the honours of the 
houſe, applied himſelf very cloſely to 
me: every moment he was urging his 


paſſion, and I was as backward in tak- 


ing any notice of it. How widely dif- 
ferent his manner of expreſſing himſelf 
from that of the marquis, when com- 
pared together! The one, though po- 
lite, vet haughty, and breathing an air 
of ſuperiority; the other, on the con- 
trary, complaiſant, genteel, and accom- 
apied with a deference, as if addreſſed 
y. an inferior: this certainly was 2 
taking; and, ſimple as I was, the dif- 
ference was very remarkable. 
The countels ſoon perceived her ſon's 
inclination for me, and reprimanded him 
| C2 - - Accorde ' 
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accordingly ; but this, far from having 
the deſired effect, only increaſed his 
paſſion. Tt is true, he became more 
circumſpe& in his behaviour, but in a 
ſhort time I found, by woeful experi- 
ence, what terrible effects may be ex- 
cted from reſtraint, where the heart 
is not guided by a principle of virtue. 
As for Mademoiſelle, his fiſter, I 
tried all methods to render myſelf ac- 
ceptable to her; ſhe condeſcended to 
bear with me, but after a manner in- 
ſupportably haughty. Whether the re- 
ſpectful behaviour of the marquis had 
given me a wrong turn, or that natu- 
rally I was not diſpoſed to ſubmit, I 
found an infinite difficulty in doing it 
to her. I often bewailed myſelt; to 
which, perhaps, the abſence of the mar- 
quis did not a little contribute, whoſe 
amiable behaviour was ſet off by every 
vexation I underwent. What a friend 
is ſolitude to love! I ſoon became ac- 


quainted with it; now no longer that 


Ignorant girl who aſked what it was, 
It's revenge was ſevere, making me 
feel the full extent of it's power and 
violence. I fell away, loſt my com- 
plexion and ſtrength. My reſt hereto- 
fore was undiſturbed, but now I ſeldom 
enjoyed ſo great a bleſſing. I conſidered 
the circumſtances of my preſent ſitua- 
tion; I was willing to hide their ſource 
from myſelf; and inſtead of blaming the 
impetuoſity of my affections, I attribut- 
ed what I ſuffered to my abſence from 
my mother. But I was very ſoon con- 
vinced of my error. | 

The counteſs judged as ill in the af- 
fair as myſelf, inugining the fight of 
my parents would . f ſervice to me, 
in the condition to which ſhe ſaw me 
reduced. They were lent for, and in- 


deed afforded me ſome relief; but I re- 


ceived much more from the arrival of 
Dubois. He gave me an account of 
his maſter, and how much he was con- 
cerned at my abſence. There was no 
occaſion for explaining my ſentiments 
to him; my countenance diſcovered more 
than my words could exprels. 


From the time that the marquis left 


the caſtle, I had applied myſelf to learu 


to write; a valet de chambre belong- 


ing to the chevalier, who wrote a fine 


hand, took a great pleaſure in teaching 


me. I had juſt began to join the letters; 
and, to give the marquis a proof of my 
attention to his requeſts, I took a child- 

iſn pleaſure in ſcrawling over a whole 
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huſbands not ſq tractable, that expect 
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page. This, with great charge, I gave 
Dubois. He enquired very earneftly 
whether or no the chevalier made love 
to me or not. I ſuppoſe it was part of 
his inſtructions. The anſwer I made 
was, that at firſt he did, but his mother 
being apprized of it, had taken ſuch me- 
thods, that now he durſt not ſo much 
as open his mouth to me on that ſubject, 


The day after Dubois's return to the 
marquis happened to be Sunday. I 
had made a friendſhip with my gover- 


neſs's niece. Catharine, for that was 
her name, beſides an excellent temper, 


was miſtreſs of a great deal of wit, and 


that improved by a genteel education. 
I have certainly great obligations'to her, 
as ſhe was the firſt that began to poliſh 
the coarſe breeding I had contracted at 
home. Her age as well as experience 


was ſuperior to mine, but that did not 
hinder us from being inſeparable com- 
panions. In the afternoon, when church 
was done, her aunt walked with us in- 


to a neighbouring wood, where an open- 
ing was cut for the conveniency of 
hunting. Mademoiſelle De Parc had a 


book in her hand, which gave us an 


opportunity of retiring to alittle diſtance. 
Our converſation accidentally turning 


upon the counteſs, ſhe informed me that 


the count and ſhe had been for ſome 


years upon very indifferent terms; that 


it was not much obſerved in the world, 
though they very ſeldom met, he gene- 
rally coming down into the country 
when ſhe returned to Paris, the only one 
point they agreed in. 
cried I; is it poſſible for married peo- 
« ple to live at a diſtance from each 


thing in our village ! What can be the 
_caule of it? Love on one fide, and 
« jealouſy on the other, anſwered Ca- 
tharine. The huſband diſlikes his la- 


A aA __ aa 


* dy's admirers; and the lady can't 
prevail upon herſelf to diſcard them,” 
— What!” ſays I, interrupting her, 


do people think of gallantry after they 


ny, replied ſhe. It is certainly very 


tection, commonly makes the match; 
wretched cuftom taking place of rea- 


© {on, The gentleman has his miſtreſſes, 


© the lady her intrigues, live in the ſame 
£ houſe, and ſeldom fee the face of each 
© other. It is true, there are ſome 


their 


Good God i- 


other? We never hear of any ſuch 


are married? -“ Yes, my dear Jen- 


wrong; and yet nothing is more fre- 
quent at Paris: there intereſt, not af- 
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c their wives ſhould keep up to their 
© duty though they don't think fit to 
© ſhew them the example. If the wife 
© happens to be headſtrong, and will 
not comply, they come to expoſtula- 
tions, and ſo part, Others, like the 
count and his lady, compromiſe the 
matter, and each Hves as their fancy 
dire&s z conſequently they undergo 
leſs uneaſineſs, as they are under leſs 
reſtraint: it has even happened, ſome- 
times, that their complaiſant indiffe- 
rence for each ether has brought about 
a ſincere reconciliation ; this, it is true, 


to confirm what 1 have ſaid. As for 
the count, and the counteſs your god- 
mother, I don't expect they will ever 
be of that number. The counteſs is a 
woman of character, and has always 
paſſed for ſuch in the: world; but the 
affects the air of a coquette, loves to 


told ſo. 
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© jt is but ſince the arrival of the mar- 


quis of L. F. at the caſtle, that ſhe 
nas put on this air of ſprightlineſs and 


6 

good humour you ſee her in; before 
6 he made his court ſhe was ready to 
© die of melancholy. For ſome days 
© he has been very aſſiduous, and ſeems 


© deeply in love.“ Theſe laſt words 


went to my heart, and cauſed ſuch an 
emotion in my ſpirits, that I fainted 
away on the graſs where we ſat. Ca- 
tharine lifted me up, and with ſome 
difficulty brought me to myſelf : ſhe did 
Not in the leaſt ſuſpect the real cauſe of 


my illnels, it being preſently attribut- 


ed to the indifferent health I had en- 


E for ſome days paſt; they led me 


ack to the caſtle, and put me imme- 


mediately to bed. Catharine left me, 


in order, ſhe ſaid, that I might compoſe 


my ſelf, aſſuring me that an hour or two, 
if I could ſleep, would ſet me to rights: 
I pretended to be of the ſame opinion; 

had no ſooner ſhut the door, but I 


gave 3 looſe to my melancholy reflec- 


tions. 


Ah, wretched creature! cried I, 
burſting into tears, where is that 
* tranquillity of mind I once poſſeſſed 
< What has thus reduced me of late 
to this forlorn condition? Why thus 
c altered fince the marquis's abſence ? 
$ What is it to me if he courts the coun - 
-* teſs? Why am I ſo deeply concerned 
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is rare, but examples are not wanting 


be thought amiable, and more to be 

For theſe laſt three months 
the has been, to her inſupportable 
© mortification, without an admirer: 
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in the affair? What means this afflic« 
tion his abſence brings upon me? 
Why ſhould I, at theſe years, loathe 
what was once ſo agreeable? Ahl it 
is but too evident. Barbarous man! 
how could you fay you loved! me? 
why ſhould you thus deceive me? Did 
I compel you to profeſs a paſſion you 
are entirely void of? Why ſhould you 
take any advantage of my too great 
credulity? Heavens! what brought 
me hither ? what will become of me ? 
© Ah, Charlotte, Charlotte! I feel too 
* plainly what you mult have endured 
© when abandoned by one you loved ſo 
© well. I but judge of you by myſelf.” 
Her whole adventure preſented itielf to 
my diſturbed imagination; till, wearied 


out with tears and vexation, I fell into 


a profound ſleep, which much refreſhed 


my exhauſted ſpirits, and I awaked with 
ſome compoſure of mind. | 


I was going out of my chamber, but 
was prevented by the chevalier. I am 
told, ſays he, you have been out 
of order whilſt you were taking the 

air; and yet I think you look pretty 
well. — Likely enough,' anſwered I, 
but it mult be owing to ſleep, for I am 
not perfectly recovered. I am ſorry 
for that," replied he; © ſomething muſt 
be done: I'll engage to cure you, if 
you will let me be your phyſician; I 1 
can do more than all the doors put 
together.“ Lord, Sir!” anſwered I, 
my reſentment againſt the marquis not 
being entirely out of my head; let me 
© alone! I deteſt the whole ſex of men. 
— That is only,” anſwered the cheva- 
lier, an effect of the ſpleen: they are 
not ſo contemptible neither; at leaſt, 
thoſe of a certain turn. This was 
ſpoke with ſuch an air of complacency 
in his own dear ſelf, as plainly intimated 


he thought he was one of the number, 


No, no, my deareſt, continued he, 
vou will not always be ſo hard-heart- 
ed.“ Saying this, he offered to catch 
me in his arms; but I diſengaged my- 


ſelf from him, crying out for help. 
This brought my governeſs ; who 


ſeized him as he was purſuing me, and 
after upbraiding him with the little re- 
ſpect he paid to his mother's commands, 
and aſſuring him that ſhe at leaſt ſhould 
inſiſt upon a different behaviour, ſhut 
him out with great fury and indignation 
in his eyes. | WEI 
© What would this fool be at here?? 
ſays ſhe to me when we were alone. © I 
e « don't 
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don't know,” replied I; he endea- 
< youred to take me in his arms.'— 


© You were in the right,” ſaid the, © to 


call out; you heard how I handled 
him; he will not come this way again 
in haſte. He is very boiſterous,” con- 
tinued ſhe, © and we ſhall have no loſs 
of him when he is gone; it will not 
be long firſt, as the counteſs informs 
me. It is really a pity he ſhould be- 


© have in this manner; he does not want 


© ſenſe, if he would but govern himſelf; 


© he has an obliging air, which impoſes 


on thoſe who are not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with him. As for my part, 
© I never liked a cloudy caft in his eyes, 
© which makes one think he is always 
© contriving ſome miſchief or another.“ 
After this diſcourſe we went to the 
_ counteſs's apartment, little thinking to 
find the marquis there. This ſurprize 
Increaſed my reſentment, and made him 
appear more criminal. I was very near 


. ftarting at the ſight of bim, but ſhame 


and anger made me ſtand my ground. 


He no ſooner ſaw me, but coming up 


with great alacrity, How do you do, 
* my charming Jenny ?—Good God !' 
cried he, ſeeing me nearer, how ſhe is 
altered! What can be the meaning 
* of this, my dear? What has befallen you 
_ © ſince I was here?” In faying this, he 
took hold of my hand; but I ſnatched it 
away again with indignation. © She is 
very feveriſn! continued he, with an 
air of ſurprize at what I had done, 
though he feemed to ſtifle it. Ma- 
dam, faid he, turning to the counteſs, 
4 depend upon it the child is ill, - ſhe 
© mult be taken care of. —“ It will go 


* oft,” replied her ladyſhip, it is only a 


A © Inttle melancholy; I have ſent for her 
© mother to divert it.— Come hither, 
Jenny, let me feel your pulſe. - Vou 
© ave in the right; ſhe is in a fever.— 
© Send for the doctor, continued the 
counteſs, ſpeaking tomy governeſs, and 
put her to bed, and let ſomebody watch 
with her.“ The marquis's eyes were 
never off me, endeavouring to diſcover 
the cauſe of my vexation, which [ had 

much ado to keep to myſelf; but I 
prevented him, by making a curtſey and 
retiring. I was no ſooner im my cham- 
ber, than I went to bed with many a me- 
lancholy reflection, the conſequence of 
which was fo violent a revolution, that 
in two hours the fever was augmented; 
and increaſed to faſt afterwards, that by 


riſe. 
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day-break it redoubled, and I grew 
light headed. OE >< 
The extremity to which I was re- 
duced, rendered me incapable of know- 
ing what had paſſed ; ſo that I am-be- 
holden to Catharine, who never left my 
bed ſide, for that part of my hftery. 
The counteſs me distely informed 
of the danger I was in; the was much 
concerned, and ordered all poſſible care 
to be taken of me. Like many others, 
ſhe dreaded the fick ; even her own chil- 
dren in that condition muſt not have ex- 
pected to ſee her: nay, ſince that, have met 
with perſons whoſe apprehenſions were 
carried to that pitch of extravagance, 
as not to converſe with ſuch as viſited 
the ſick. It happened, luckily for the 
marquis, that my godmother was not of 
this laſt number. The moment he heard 
how 11] I was, he flew to my chamber; 
truck with the utmoſt conſternation to 
ſee me in ſo much danger, he could not 
avoid diſcovering his paihon. * f 
nobody was preſent but my governeſs 
and her niece. They ſoon perceived the 
occaſion of his grief; his paſſionate ex- 
clamations convinced them that love was 
the ſource from whence they took their 
He won their hearts by his gene- 
roſity, not to ſay prodigality. It is 


ain vain,” ſaid he, for me to hide wy 


longer from you the cauſe of my grief; 
© my life depends upon this child's re- 
* covery.” Saying this he drew out 
his purſe, and gave it to Mademoiſelle 
De Parc. There are, continued he, 
© a hundred louis-d'ors, I beg your ac- 
© 'ceptance of them; not that I thereby 
limit my aoknowledgments, if you can 
« fave her life, And as for you, ſays 
he, turning to Catharine, * accept of this 
© diamond as a reward for your con- 
© cern: J am convinced you love my 
Jenny, and that is enough to make 
you dear to me. I have a particular 
view in regard to this lovely youny 
© creature, whom I adore, from whole 
life my own is inſeparable... Ve hea- 
© vens, who know the purity of my in- 
© tentions, reftore her to me!—Ah! 
* Jenny, Jenny l' continued he, burſt- 


ing into tears, you hear me not; alas! 


© could I but ſave your life, though at 
© the expence of my own! Look up, 
* my angel, ſee the deplorable condi- 
© tion your poor lover is reduced to! 
© Good God! whence comes this ill - 


nes? I left her in perfect health. 


Heavens! 
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x Heavens! how ſhe burns! Her eyes 
© are wide open, and yet ſhe does not 
© ſee me!* A torrent of tears, which 
followed, ſcarce ſuffered him to ſpeak 
to his valet de chambre, who came. to 
receive his orders. Take poſt,” ſaid he; 
„ fetch hither immediately Monſieur 
© N——, Lord, What an unfortunate 
© wretch am I!' Higefxclamations were 
ſo moving, that my-governeſs and her 
niece could not refrain mingling their 
tears with his. In the interim, the 
counteſs ſent to defire his company be- 
low ſtairs. Mademoiſelle De Parc pre- 
vailed upon him to diſguiſe his grief, 
and adviſed him to leave the ** 
day, to prevent any diſcovery. It you 
8 Kay, va ſhe, yon will not be able 
© tocontain yourſelf. The counteſs is 
© quick of apprehenſion, and will pre- 
{IM fently unravel the whole affair; eſpe- 
© cially as you cannot refrain coming 
c continually to this room, though to 
no manner of purpoſe. I would have 
you go and make yourſelf eaſy ; the 
© has youth and a good conſtitution on 
© her fide; ſhe will work through it: 
© every day you may depend upon hear- 
© ing from me.—Believe me, continued 
he, ſeeing him irreſolute what to do; 
© follow my advice, you will not repent 
© it, - When ſhe begins to recover, you 
ma return; whereas ſhould your paſ- 
* fion be diſcovered, the counteſs will 
.* ſend Jenny home, and give the world 
© an opportunity to ruin her reputation.” 
This laſt argument prevailed with the 
marquis: he retired, after he had kiſſed 
my hand, and the next day invented an 
excuſe for leaving the caſtle, It is true, 
the counteſs endeavoured with great ear- 
neſtneſs to detain him; but the reaſons 
he alledged, prevailed upon her to con- 
lent to his departure. At ſome diſtance 
he met Monſieur De N and his 
valet de chambre; he recommended his 
patient to him, and beſought him not 


to leave her till perfectly recovered. Pu- 
bois was charged not to ſtir till I was 


entirely out of danger. | 
The great care that was taken, join- 
ed to the {kill of the phyſician, wrought 
a perfect cure in a fortnight's time. The 
account Catharine gave me of what had 
paſled, forwarded my recovery very 
much. The grief of which the mar- 
quis had given tuch evident proofs made 
a 12 impreſſion on me. I found no 
Aifficulty in owning to them the occa- 


Lan of this dangerous illneſs. They 


cent occaſion of it. 


23 
both condemned my jealouſy; and con- 
vinced me how unjuſt it was, by letti 

me ſee, that his ſuppoſed paſſion or 
the counteſs was no more than a well 
contrived expedient to be oftener near 
me. I likewiſe gave them to underſtand, 
that as much in love as I was, I would 
never fall into the ſnare, whereby poor 
Charlotte, whoſe adventure they had 
heard from me, threw herſelf away. 
Mademoiſelle De Parc was ſo well 
pleaſed to hear oy reſolutions, 
that ſhe took me in her arms, promiſing 
never to abandon me, but ro ſecure me 
from the attempts love might make 
upon my virtue. + The preſents ſhe 
and her niece had received, influenced 
them to draw very advantageous conſe- 
quences. both for themſelves and me. 
Every thing conſpired to flatter my in- 
clinations : my lover was the ordinary 


ſubject of our converſation, and every 


day I heard from him. Such an agree- 
able ſituation could not fail by degrees 
to diſpel my apprehenſions. 42:89 

There was nothing now to moleſt me 


but the Chevalier D'Elbieux, who gave 


us trouble enough, coming ten times a 
day into my room, for which there was 


no remedy: it not being proper to af- 


front him, as I was in his mather's 
houſe, however vexatious his importu- 
nity might be. Mademoiſeile De Parc 


afforded me ſome comfort, by promiſing 


ſhe would prevent his having recourte 
to any violence: however I dreaded the 
very fight of him, as if my mind fore 
bed what was to happen. | 
In the mean time the marquis, whom 
my governeſs, without letting me into 
the lecret, had acquainted with the oc- 
caſion of my illneſs, wrote a long letter, 
which ſhe read to me. He there aſked 
my pardon for 3 been the inno- 
e ſolemnly pro- 
teſted againſt the leaſt affection for the 
countels ; that his only deſign, in pre- 
tending love to her, was to gain oppor- 


tunities of being near me. The letter 


contained vows of fidelity, with an aſ- 
ſurance that he only waited a proper 
occaſion to give undeniable proofs there · 
of. I learned, beſides, that I ſhould ſee 
him the next day, which he dcquainted 
me with, to prevent the effects of a too 


ſudden ſurprize. I felt an infinite plea- 


ſure in hearing the contents of the letter; 
and though 1 could not read, I laid it 
up very carefully, as a convincing proof 
of the affection it ſo naturally deicribed. 
ws Mademoiſelle 
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Mademoiſelle D*Elbieux ſent but 
once in my, illneſs to enquire how I did. 
I was at a loſs how: to account for her 


averſion to me; but one would have 


mimagined ſhe was diſpleaſed with my re- 
covery; and when every one elfe con- 
gratulated me on that occaſion, ſhe a- 
lone was ſilent. The counteſs, her mo- 


ther, was overjoyed: the chevalier, of 


late, kept himſelf within bounds; his be- 
baviour went no farther than what po- 
Uteneſs requires in behalf of the fair- 


fex, I was much delighted, imagining 


his paſſion for me was at an end. And 
now fancied myſelt compleatly happy, 
this change in him being what I had 
molt earneſtly deſired. But, alas! he 
ſoon undeceived me: I found, by woe- 
ful experience, that one cannot be too 
much upon one's guard againſt a man, 
who on a ſudden appears to have laid 
aſide a violent paſſion ; there is always 
a ſnake in the graſs, which will cer- 
_ tainly ing when leatt expected. 

The following day, when the mar- 
quis was to come, my governels. pro- 
poſed a walk, ſaying the air would be of 
ſervice. She ſpoke of it at the coun- 
teſs's table, where I ſat ever ſince my ill- 
neſs, though no very acceptable com- 
panion to Mademoiſelle D*Elbieux. 
Her brother behaved with exceeding 
complaiſance; and as I imagined he 
had got the better of his folly, I paid 
him the deference due to the fon of my 
benefactreis. The phyſician, who ſtill 
attended me, approved of my taking 
the air, aſſuring me that I ſhould find a 
benefit by it. | 
After dinner Catharine whiſpered me, 
that our walk was a contrivance of her 


„ aunt's, in order to meet the marquis. I 


was pleaſed with. the thought; I was 
under no apprehenſion of ſeeing him, as 
' T had in my company a confidante of 
the age of Mademoiſelle De Parc. 


Though I was very ſenſible ſhe ated 


upon a principle of interett, I had fo 
good au opinion of her as to believe ſhe 
would not carry her complaiſance too 


far. Her neice, who was ſincerity it- 


ſelf, in reckoning up to me her aunt's 
imperfections, had not forgot the good 
qualities of which ſhe was miſtreſs. 

The heat of the day being over, we 


went out, directing our walk the way 


the marquis was to pals, The walk 


was very pleaſant: after half an hour 


ſpent in it, we ſtopped in the wood ; 
rom thence we went to reſt ourſelves 


and immediately deſiſted. 


— 
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in a little meadow hard by. We had 
not been there a quarter of an hour, be- 
fore we heard a whiſtle, I was ftartled, 
but my governeſs and her neice made 
ſlight of it, telling me I need not be 
under any apprehenſion in the foreſt: but 
in a little time a ſecond ſignal ſeemed to 
anſwer the firſt ; immediately we heard 
a noiſe juſt by; and turning my head 
ſuddenly, I ſet up a great cry. Four 
men diſguiſed with maſks ruſhed-upon 
us; and in an inſtant ſtopped handker- 
chiefs into our mouths. After this they 
bound Mademoiſelle De Parc and her 
neice, then led us about fifty yards from 
thence, to a bye-place ſurrounded with 
a thick coppice, where they left the 
poor creatures tied to two trees. As 


for me, I was carried farther off, where : : 


three of the men retired, leaving me 
alone with the fourth; who, throwing 
off his maſk, diſcovered himſelf to be 
the Chevalier D'Elbieux. Imagine my 


ſurprize. Since nothing but force, 
ſays he, will prevail with you, it is 


fitting you ſhould be treated accord- 
ing to your taſte.” He had no ſooner 
done ſpeaking, but he began to offer 
violence. As they had neglected to tie 


me, I ſtruggled very hard; and the 


handkerchief falling off my face, I took 
that opportunity to cry out as loud as 
poſſible, ſo that the foref rung again. 
Notwithſtanding my reſiſtance, I was 
upon the point of falling a victim to the 
wretch's brutality; but Heaven had 
compaſſion on my innocence. I heard 
the noiſe of a horſe's feet galloping up 
towards us, The villain ſtarted at it, 
When he 
looked behind him, and ſaw a perſon 
coming to my reſcue, he poured out a 
volley of bitter imprecations, running 
to his piſtols that were in the holſters 
of his {addle. This was too favour- 
able an opportunity to be neglected; ac- 
cordingly I ran away as fait as I was 
able. In a moment the noiſe of their 
fighting reached me ; the report of their 
piſtols, echoing back from all parts of 
the wood, was very terrible. The con- 


ſternation I was in ſtopped me from go; 


ing any farther; and, overcome as I 


was with fear, and quite ſpent with 


fatigue, I ſwooned away at 
a tree. E 
The night was far advanced when J 
came to myſelf : a cold ſweat hung up · 
on my face, and it was with ſome dif- 
ficulty I roſe from the ground. The 
e ſtillneſs 
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ſs of the night ſtruck 


ſtillneſs and darkne 
u tertor into nie: the ominous ſcream- 
ing of owls, the howling of wild, beaſts, 
and the uncertain glimmering of the 
ſtars, all together, had a terrifying 


effedt on my diſordered imagination. 
4. Witt will become of ma? / ſuid I to 
myſelf: Where am I? Whither ſhallI 
% g How, ſhall: I eſcape; the fate that 
purſues me? Trembling, and doubt- 
ing of the toad, +} wandered I knew not 
here? Every breath of, air ruſtling in 


_ - thecleaves ſtoppedd me; and» made me 
ſtart for fear. Where perſons are un- 


der a conſternatibny they ſcem to con- 
fpire againſt themſelves, by 'augment- 
ing their fears: for my part, the leaſt 
objebt E could difqgrn, preſently became 
an apparition. Sometimes Lranz then 
again ftood ſtill, and at! the leaſt noiſe 


hid my face, as if that would diminiſh 


my fright, In going along, an oil 
bruſhed me with his wings; I gave 
myſelf over for loſt; and; doubled my 


ſpeed. [Ar ftump of a tree'catched; my 


gown; I cried:out, thinking ſomebody 
hail ſeized me, and accordingly! went 
-back; but diſcoveting my miſtake, as I 


ſtooped to diſengage myſelf, the ground 


gave way under me, and I fell into a 


i pit. Either it was not very deep, or 1 


was exceething| y fortunate in my fall, for 
f ina ſitting poſture at 
the bottom, without any hurt. 


What new fears ſeized me in this un- 
expected ſituation may be caſily ima- 

gined. I gathered myſelf all in an heap; 
and, covered with my gown, I poured 


out a torient of tears. Soft ſleep. at laſt 


relieved my cares, weighing down my 
watery eye · lids, and wrapt me im it's bal · 
my ſWeets for the remaining part of the 


night. pr 


The dawn of day began to pierce the 
thickets, the warblhng-notes welcomed 


the returning lightz-when, on a ſudden, 


I ſtarted out, of my fleep in a fright, 
much better founded than any off my 
= - preceding ones. A wolf, which te 
magnifted very conſiderably, was cloſe 
dy men Our fertunes were much the 
2 e the ſnare 


fame ; he: could znet eſcape 
hich had been laid for him. This 


£4 errible ſight» made · me conelude my laſt 


wis eome, and accordingly I. pray- 


2% a juſt puniſhment, by niit inflicted great an eſeape. 
upon mes for having t. far indulged 


my 4tclinations in taygui. gf «ths. mar- 


2 ** 122 oy P 5 
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he mentioned, . One. of 
into the pit and Lited,meap; the. other, 


Sad with-the-greatelt feryepey>: I 
= - looked: upon this, train of migtortunes 


25 
quis. I called upon Heaven with 405 | 
lemn promiſe to avoid all occalions.of 
ſeeing. him for the future; and only to 
liſten to it's divine inſpirations, if I 
ſhould eſcape; the dreadful jaws of ſo 


| 4 57< #3. 3 


8 


vere an .ammats. AE, 

Danger is certainly a great help to 
fervent; prayer: mine was accompanied 
with ſuch an ardent affection, and ſo 


great a compoſure of ming, that m. 
circumſtances began to be leſs terrify- 


ing. At ſirſt I ſcarce had courage to 


"look at my formidable neighbour but 


by degrees I xentured to cqn6der him 
face to face : his countenance had. a 


cowed, dejected air; he feemed, in ,a 


penſive mood, to ſurvey his priſon, 
vim out of uneaſineſs looking towards 

he top; inſtinct directing him to ſeek 
the means of making his eſcape. As 


he walked backwards and forwards, at 


every turn Limagiped he was going to 


devour me; ſometimes he ſcratched up 
the earth, and then on a ſudden fogd 
without motion: he ſeemed to liſten to 
ſome noiſe; when, changing his place, 
he crept haſtily under my gowa. 1 as 
. fo teriified, that I was only able to lift 


was 


7 
1 


my eyes toward heaven, and what 


_ ſhould I ſee, but aman juſt going to 
fire a gun into the pit.” This new appa- 


a 


,rition made me find my tongue again; 


© For God's ſake,” T cried out, * ſpare 


©. me, | ſpare, me! — . What have we 


here?“ ſaid the perſon looking into 
the pit: Waunds! I. had like to have 
made a fine kettle of fiſh on it, truly. 
„What do you there, my laſs? how 


came the wolf and you to be trapped 


« together ?'— In the name of gpod- 
« nets,” replied I, taking heart at what 


I heard, *'fave me, and I will give you 


« 4 full account! — © With all, my 
« heart,” anſwered he; have but à wi- 
« gute's, patjcnce till I get help; 1'}l go 
„ tetch one of my companions, Who is 
« jult at hand: in the mean while, you 
have nothing to fear from the heaſt, 


wolf is, taken, 


— 


_ © he'l}, do you no, harm; when once a 


It; is, taken, he is ag quiet as a 
« lamb.” Faping- ſis he went off, but 
preſently returned again with the perſon 
them jumped 
taking mer by the hands, drew..me out. 
Theft thing, I did, was, to kiſs the 
ground, .and.rewin God thanks, for lo 

" Whilk 1 was diſcharging this duty, 
wy deliverers diſpatched.my viforfurate | 
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_ * think on it, I heard ſtrange news!“ 
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fellow - priſoner. When they came 1 
to me, one of them, looking at me wit 
rr ſurprize, cried out, Good God! 
what do I ſee? what a happineſs! 
* what a pleaſure is this! it is Jenny 
This drew my eyes upon him; and, to 


my great amazement; I found him to be 


Colin the woodmonger's fon, my firſt 
lover, mentioned in the beginning of 
theſe Memoirs. 

I was ſo tranſported as to ſcream, 


What! is that you, Colin?“ ſaid 1 to 


him. What! is that you, Jenny?“ 
replied he. Yes, Colin.“ — “ Yes, 
Jenny.“ My firſt emotion was the ef- 


feet of joy; it is the natural conſequence 
of being ſurprized with a fight of thoſe 


who have been the companions of our 


childhood: but, upon ſecond thoughts, 
an averſion ſucceeded, the reaſon of 
which may be eaſily gueſſed. | 


I had promiſed to inform them how I 
fell into thoſe dangerous circumſtances I 


had juſt now eſcaped ; but the fight of 
Colin made me not over forward to ſa- 


my their curioſity. I contented my- 
ſelf with barely ſaying, that in flying 


from ſome ruffians, I had loſt myſelf in 


the wood; and endeavouring to find my 
way back to the caſtle, I had unfortu- 
nately fallen into the pit, by the trap's 


giving way under me, 


++ am very glad,* replied Colin, 
© that you have eſcaped ſo well; and 
© particularly as I am fo happy as to 
« gy contributed towards it: but, 
© plague on't, Jenny! I am not very 
well pleas'd with what went before: 
© your living at the caſtle ſticks in my 
© gizzard'; for they fay that ſame pal- 


_ © try marquiſs, who brought you the 


© money from the king, is in love with 


you; this does not anfwer my pur- 
poſe; you cannot have forgot what 
© paſled between us that day you made 
me write: the love- letter; 1 ſpoke to 
7 my father, and obtained his conſent 


© for- marrying you. My friend Chriſ- 


© topher here, and I, laid our heads to- 
© gether, and made him believe, in or- 
7 der to gain his eonſent, that you were 


to receive every year the fame gratuity 


4 az that which was ſo much talked of 


cin our village. This fixed him at 
<Jaft, no longer ago than yeſterday; 
„and this morni 14 ran to the caſtle to 
© nequamt. you with n; but, now 1 


What did you hear, Colin?“ re- 
plie I very earneſtly, For I had no 


COUNTRY MAID. 
foner recovered myſelf from my late 


fright, but the preceding night's adven- 
ture came treſh into my mind, aud a- 
larmed me cruelly on'themarquis's ac- 
count. Terrified with this apprehen- 
ſion, What do they ſay??: exried I. 


People are in ſeareh of you replied 


he, on all ſides; it is ſaid, the chevalier 
has carried you off, which is thought 
* the: more likely, as he has not been 
© ſeen-fince he engaged that cur of a 
marquis: but I am not a little pleaſ- 


© ed to think the latter is rightly ſerv- 


© ed for coming between me and 
home. How ferved ?* cried I, very 
earneſtly. + Humh, humhl' continued 


he, you are mightily uneaſy me- 
thinks; are you in pain about that? 
Since it is ſo, to be even with you for 


your ill conditions, I'II tell: you no 


©. more.” 2 ; 


Keep your ſeeret then to yourſe] f. 


nftopher will de more complaiſant. 
— No, I thank you for that, anfwer- 
ed the clown; I am on Colin's ſide: 
and more than that, you are right e- 
© nough ſerved, if we pay you in your 


on coin. Ever ſince you have been 
at that ſame caſtle, you are grown ſo 
proud, you won't ſo much as look at 


us poor folk; and if you abate a little 
of your haughtinels at preſent, it is 
© only becauſe you can't ſnift without us. 
© Udfbuddikins! were I in Colin's place, 


I know what I would do. I would 


© not have you now you are blown up- 
C on.“ " 5 - ** * + | . 
So much the better, replied I very 
fiercely, overjoyed at having a handle 
for quarrelling with Colin: I am not 


ſo mightily taken with his perſon as 


© you imagine, but chat I can eaſily 


give up my pretenfions 5 now: I'have 


« day-light, I can find my way to the 
c 'cattle without your help 

Colin was ſurprized at the ſharpneſs 
of my reply; he was ſtill fond of me. 
6 Stay, Jenny, ſays he, Tin ſhew 


= —— way thither myſelf. Good 
© God! why ſhould you take thus upon 
you? No, no; continued I, 


you ſhall not be at the trouble of de- 


nying any more requeſts of mine; I 


© ſhall learn what has' paſſed) without 
© being beholden to you. Saying this, 


J offered to go, but was prevented by 
their laying hold of me. Ah, naughty 


one! erred Colin, 5:you mall not get 
© off fo eaſily : I mould not appear ſo 


6 con- 
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4 
1 = aol, nettled at what he had ſaid : 
ce. 


4 contemptible in your eye, if you did 
© not meet with encouragement elſe - 
here; but you would do well to re · 
4 7 ee 181. a ar ee ; 
The ſting of this reproach loſt no- 
thing of vis virulence, and put the laſt 
hand to the baniſning of all regard for 
Colin, who till now had ſome ſmal! 
ſhare in my affections, and that too in- 


ceived. from him. © I ſhould be very 
ſotry, ſays I, to fall into the eir- 


much more to be any ways at your 
diſpoſal. Let me hear no more of ſuch 
diſcourſe, continued I very _—— 
£ and don't pretend to ſtop me, whom 
== *< you have no right to detain.—“ O, 
but I have, cried Colin : * why, I have 
your father and mother's promiſe, 
and that is ſufficient; and, Miſs, 
ſſince that is your name, you ſhall go 
home to your parents. You are very 
much altered by your quality con- 


air will take down your pride. Up- 


on this, making a ſign to Chriſtopher, 
they ſeized each of them an arm, and 
dragged me along. NR nas 746 


I was forced to follow, though with 
tears in my eyes. Look, Chriſtopher, 
== cies Colin, “ how ſhe takes on! I'could 
== © pity her, but that I know the occa- 
= *< fon of ber ſorrow; it is only becauſe 


13 


Were they miſtaken, who ſaid there 
was a good underſtanding between 
== * them? Her behaviour makes it as 
8 © plain as a noſe on a man's face. One 
would think ſhe might be overjoyed 
at che thoughts of ſeeing her f 
and mother and neighbours; again: 


bear to hear them named. Well, 
well, Jenny, you have no bad luck 
to come among us again: we have 
no laced coats, it is true, but we may 
de every jot as good as the fine ſparks 


1 
"7,008 


"IE © poke her mind; the. ſays, ſhe will 


i F have no more to do with you; after 
what has happened; this makes a 


We: rent deal of noiſe in the peighbour- | 
—_—_ hood, and every one lays the' blame 7 
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creaſed by the aſſiſtance I had juſt re- 


« cumſtunces you ſeem to hint at, and 


eſca 


verſation ; but a little of our village 


* ſhe is like to loſe her dear marquis, 


was my joy to find it was the m 
ather 


dut ſhe, forſooth, can't ſo; much as 


= © you admire 0 much; and, beſides, 
let me tell ye, your godmother has 


| my heart, and brought a thouſand things - © much countrymen are, we! bid 
ones io my imagination. I valued - W Oh, hol' cried Du 
. i 2 . 5 ; b ef | q 2 1480 


* 


27 
my reputation; and the thoughts of re 
turning to gur village unden an infa 
mous 9 — „put me upon the rack · 
The tenderneſs with which I loved m 
mother, ſtaggered my reſolution: me- 
thought I ſaw her bewailing my ab- 
lence and uncertain condition j the next 
moment I fancied we with a — 
countenance, reproaching me as guijty 
of what had 2 f 1. Wal be 
© uſed ill at home, ſaid I to myſelf, 
« and ſhall not dare to go abroad to be 
* the, mark of every pointing finger: 
who knows but that miſcreant, the 
Chevalier D'Elbieux, will lay wait 
for me, and take an eie 
effecting his helliſh deſigns ! What 
reſiſtance can we make! Heavens, 
Ito what am I expoſed!) Theſe re- 
flections determined me to make my 
as ſoon as poſſible, and ſhelter 
myſelf in Paris, where à ſervice would 
be infinitely; preferable to the having 
Colin for a * who had treated 
me with ſo much harſhneſs. - I intend- 
ed, when ſettled, to give my mother 
the reaſons of my not returning home. 

I was employed in theſe thoughts, 
when there appeared in the road a man 
on horſeback; as he rode at a 
pace, he ſoon came up with us. Did 


a 6 a A 


vou ſee,” ſays he as he drew near, a 


young Ah! what do I ſee?" cried 
he in diſcovering me: it is her,-Is 
thatyou, Miſs Jenny? What a happi- 


* neſs to find you again { what a ſatis- 
+ faction will this be to my maſter 1* 
As he ſaid this, he alighted, and came 


to me preſenting his hand. How great 
us,s 
valet de chambre! The preſence of my 
vigilant conductors could not prevent 
my giving him evident proofs of my 
ſatisfaction. Dubois, in his tranſports, 


had taken my hand in order to kiſ ig; 


but Colin interpoſed, and thruſt him 


aſide, crying guf, Nat ſo faſt, ſriend; 
— 


« if you are for kiſſing, you had 
* to the perſon ypu, wrote the letter to. 
I know. you well enough, for all! 


pretend to be ſurprized.—“ Is this 


©. any of your relations? ſaid the valet 

de chambre to me. No, indeed, an- 
ſwered I very quick. Why what would 
© the fool be at? continued Dubois, ſtill 
holding my hand. Not. ſo faſt, I tell 


k you, friend, added Colin; ? we are 
ſignedly acquainted me withal, went to f 


© not aſraĩd of your laced hat; and, as 


7 


K 
| 
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| Colin. Chriſt 


| ion ove 


detable part of t 
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hols « what, are- 10 for weidg . 
.C perous, m puts ?. Waunds ! pu 
* yourſelf, * lied Colin in a paſſion; 
As if we did mot know who vou are.“ 
In ſaying this; he ſeized” Chriſtopher's 
gon; and Kepping pack, Udſbuddi- 

Eins,) ſays he your ways, or 

Tu turn you wp as L wauld a-hare.” 
Dubois was a man of courage, and had 


feen a battle, o this threat did not 


* 


* An 4 ps, x; 1 944111 
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me, and told the woman I hadiwhere- 
withal to bear e a 510 23 


© the better, replied 2 
nd burden Fand it were to: be wifhed 
always to have a little at hand: this 


might often prevent miſchief, here 


young creatures like you, to Fey 


daumt him an the leaſt ; but putting the 


imuzale of the gun aſide, he hid bold-of 

2 ſeeing his compa- 
wered, let 
mne in order to affiſt him: finding my: 


ſelf at liberty, I fled-from-them as faſt 
as my ſtrength could carry nie. 


through a conſi- 
e wood without find- 
Ing any path or road, at laſt I came to 
Where meeting a woman driving 


After . 


go his hold of 


© thenilelves from :difficulkies, ff into 
© the' ſnares laid for the ruin their 
c henourc Nik 1 d ati} He * 4 13; i 


Favour had: walked; about two miles, 
ing in this manner, when my. guide 
propoſed taking a br falt. A was 
overjoyed to hear of eating, being al- 


moſt famiſned. Out of à little _ 


* aſſes before her, Jran up very ha- 


and told her Iran from my maſter, who 


would have had me complied with what 


9 not proper. * 1 approve of your 
© Jiſcretion,' faid the good woman: to 
me, © 
in your behalf: if you want a place, 


; . my dear, follow me; I have a daugh- | 
ter at Paris, to whom: I'll recom- 
mend; you ; as ſhe is in a good place, 


« ſhe may be ſerviceable to! you. She 


has not been long there; theſe are her 


„ cloaths I am cartying- to Valvins, 
here J am told I ſhall meet with an 


and for it's ſake will-beſtir myſelf 


ſtily to her. She immediately aſked me 
What was the matter, and the reaſon of 
my precipitate fliglit. I made a ſtory; 


4 n of ſending theme to her. 


You may, if you will, take the ſame 


« convenience; "conſider what you. te 


beit to do“ | 
The notion If immediately epneeived 
$ hf elcaping the purſuit which would in- 


SU be made after, me, the avoiding 
ich Hiſcourſe as I had juſt heard, and 


5 Alt rung in my ears, with the pleaſing 
thoughts of living near the marquis, 

. ſpon determined me. + Tam mucb be- 
; holden'to; you,” ſaid I to her, * for your 


kind proffer, and accept 'of it vety 


* willingly. Well,“ lays ſhes. I'] 


* ſpeak, to the carrier; and if Yu can't 
pay the fare, 141 hy down the money, 


1 70 and you may repay it » my daughter 


C2 When 50 ate able: 


OY ** he 


Had giveß me about twelve livres to 
buy Fore little chi 


the money about 


Whick girls have 


ſne pulled ſpme bacon and: bread; 
ſeated ourſelves; i in the ſhade; of Be 
wiitows on the bank of à clear rivulet: 
The aſſes, according to their nature, ſtop- 
ped very willingly to grae. I thought 
the bacon very delicious; and even to 
this day, whenever I. loſe my ſtomach, 
the very remembrance of. that: rultick 
meal never fails to giswe me an W 
and a reliſh; to my victuals 
Whilſt we thus refreſhed oneſe] bes, 
the. good woman looked. at me very car- 
neſtly: the tears began to trickle dow | 
apace, whilit the victuals remained in 
her mouth. Alas, Goody! I cried, 
« what is the matter? youileem: troubled.” | 
— Al! ſays ſhe, wiping her eyes, 
« you put me ſo much in mind of my 
daughter Mariana that is dead and 
A gone! She was about your age, and | 
very litze mo Would to God. ſhe 
had been leſs handſome ; for it was | 
her beauty that brought her to the 
"grave: poor girl, ſhe. was no dels 1 
amiable for her virtue! LII. tell y 
© her. whole hiſtory as we go along, * 5 5 
© then, judge whether 1 Tim not jut 


* reiſon'to- grieve as often! as. ſhe come: i 


the, © Silviana,:for 1 took that name WP 


* into my mind.“ 11 

Breakfaſt being over, we went for- 1 
wards. The good woman, remember 
ing her promiſe, Be attentive,” ſays 4 


. when 1 frſt joined, aha 0 4 19 what | am 10 A ; 


going to lay; it ma 


be o ſome ad- 3 | 


5 vantage to you. Voung women a 


okten caurted; and yet 


we ſee poſſeſſed of that, diſgietion they 


augbt:to have, ſince nothing can be 
an equiyalent for their virtue! It is 


at true, I bemoan myſelf every day fo 
When my e to the caſtle. 


the / loſs of Mar IANA, but 1 kad much 
rather think her happy. in heaven, 


than ſce her- coe Ed With infamy on 
Where honour is the ln | 
« thing 


© earth, 
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_ # + R ay an 8 of 


{ive A perſon can valpe herſelf vp- 
e Nev . d $0 too. tive "to 


| 1 5 it. Lit A 15 blk 175 
i 1 e y 


ou have and 0 4 8 Aba 
18 ok yourſelf undone; it i is the fame 
* gard to honour, . 

| ele, were the ſentimen! s in 1 0 

5 115 Ni my daughter; and the goo 
1 effect chey produced, as ſhe grew up 
„gave me. greaf con content... 7. the time 
15 
1 


* 1 22 "Jug 


e Was twelye rk bf 85 the whole 
neigh 12 od ; Wade her. Thovgh 
1 king's, co ipg tone ever year, 
.* draws a Dh Fg rer of of peo le, 
f 6 In that me on. - J. deaf 3 10 lemona 
and, as I a am Y 1 re in, 1455 AE 
I iy, my houle is generally full of'y Ver y 


3 415 company 7 


aug! hter viſib 


waſte. away t roug 
ome hidden gr 


ef, the cauſe of whic 
7 not. po uch divine. She was 
pen, and. 44 day dearer 
uy l 8 1 her piniſg in this 
manner oye . helme! me. with troy- 
ble... As for myſelf, 1 thought T had 
no ways contr ibuted, towards. it 


a K „ INNS x 


every thing I knew was agreeable to 


„ „ — 


F « No. lecret to me, 


F ſelf 1 in it; D that few young! women 


« of her condition made a better appear- 


ance. All thi $ ſignified nothing. 0 
4 lancholy Rill e Loften pre 
r to acquaint. me with the cauſe, but 
. „ 


* ſelf; till at laſt ſhe was Hape as to take 


to, her bed. I ve.) up ſhop immedi- 
: ately, that I might ne not poſi 

in tending .upon her. 2 15 was 
15 * wanting 5 could any p her 


ECUVETY 5 ſicians ng oy, hep for, but 
a0 Aale find out her diltemper: 
| « in a word, niy heart was 4 ready th break 
4 when I are thus reduce 
* One day Siding | her ſelf Torpething * 
| 0 Tor than uſual, * preſſeq her ſo ea- 
1 Peſt Ach n e with 4 2 


her ill hel $,t that, fetch 'a deepſigh, 
oe ke to me. in the a Nine han- 


ner. our ten rnels, 7 mo- 
** the NG by. 100 115 ihdifpenſib] le 


of bl | atis ing 1 
4 8 bel es . an 
« ferred any folk ere x, . * win 


ve | ende. 


8. '6f 18fing her; * cc 800 will 
Font ipeb: EY is. not. very. Jarge, yet - MN 
W 


s Dear c 


= I was e perpf Jexed in ſeeing. = 2 


being wait h 


ready even to. prevent her wi les in 
ber z and as her paſſion for dreſs Was 


ſupplied her \ ery 
« plentifully with means fo indulge er- 


4 No, Wi 10 
e pretended to be ignorant of it her- 

ve inuch 1s t6/draw 
er tat Yay! ddhgorous Kt 5 
« Pert „ledving the m 1 bing | 
« of the lofteſt i kee Ju that 


"6 Sith Wow tee m- 
"4 an tone ie * at · unce. 
b e berbecven T Had been ror he ch 


8 b bafi0h 
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6 to: 0 5 751 to ww 
* E = 4 | 
oy man 1 Wn 5 
Nees 

this conti 
0 Moy blut for 885 
5 wilt expinte | this invetha- 
: Ns m ek chita; #6; ITY 
c 825 9 8 th com Faffbn . 


your wet ene b 
ſecond our virtuous educat 
« I will prev il upo n Heaven hy wy 
40 ehe rayers to 72. ou 5 
1 Ten never cure the. 
— Four ſincere piety,” 94 nip the, 
will enable you x bear by 7 fep Wa 
1 tons for in Wake, dear mother; "Ury 
Jour 155 4 ; they plerce me to! ** 
6E 1 ; 
| de ied; too, dear git! 7 851 
c 19 continued the | 
« how Twi fired! Methotight ch 
© tears I ned on that occafion A the 
c foreriſnriers ot thoſe that Wood be- 
ir death. We continuell löwe 
© time in this melancholy ſituations till 
bl at laſt my dad hter, with a pr ne 
i mind ſurpaſſing her tender age, 
nd edifying” me by er reſighation wy | 
© pious epremons, thus addrefled ber- 
"HE to me. 


44 You "may remember, dear Kocher, | 


bliged * 0 to — 1 5 
As' I 8 aloe, 1 & 

«« Up A bock to amoſe myſelf tit * 

« time of Wnbering ſhop i Ilie päſfage I 

« chanced to dip into affected me 10 

=} Abs ob 3; 


you, and parc lon 


« it was the hiſtory. of 


ie, 
for y 


5 


« mornent 


ae its the hoptweybung 
35 169 e, one'dt Whom was 5 
"<Rfelf: Hey | calfed for Tore M 
e and tihe per ten 1 
« Wy. deſcrihed, 1e 


4 hav bg inforived” iel 
4 ja hy ig 2 by - 

* « iy 
t 8 bern 


| 
r, 
en- 


ys cited 4 thider — 
WF TIES * neſs 


_ 


% 3 — 


«© was diſpatched. 


their addrefles, or that 
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« nefs capable of moving you thus at 
ge the misfortunes of others ! You weep, - 


4 then, for the Count De Duglas?, Hap- 
* py man! Who could not envy him 


c on this occaſion? Learn from hence, 


if any one ſhould be ſo much. ena- 


* monred with you, as that copnt was 
«© with Julia, not to make him wretch- 
« ed. For if the caſual reading of fuch 


. 


tt a paſſage could thus affect you, judge 


* from thence what a lover muſt endure 
« overwhelmed with your ſeverities.“ 


The young gentleman's friend, 
6 fuch he r of, to be, interrupted 
« him in his diſcqurſe; whether by de- 
« fign, or that he had really pechele, 


LY 


1 J cannot (ay: but he made an ex- 


« cuſe for going elſewhere, promiſing. 
* to call upon him as ſpon as the affair 


Thus was I left alone with the 


« gentleman. I know not whether he 


s expreſſed himſelf in a better manner 
* than thoſe who have hitherto made 
| | my heart, 
« ſoftened by the fatal paſſage I had 
<< juſt been reading, was in that ſitua- 
4c tion in which the aſſaults. of love 


_* find the leaſt refiſtance; whatever 
„ was the cauſe, it received the impreſ- 
1 fon, even before he declared his paſ- 
4 from; nay, that nothing might be 
* wanting to compleat my ſhame, I 


10 did not conceal my overthrow. | His | 


„ tranſport was ſo great, that he threw 
* himfelf at 75 feet, kiſſed my hand, 


„ and gave a thouſand other reſpectful 


„ marks of his love, I bluſh to think 
„ f could be ſo weak as to ſuffer it, 


e and feel from thence an unworthy 


be ſatisfaction. Ah, mother! why did 


« you leave me alone? Could you not 


„ foreſee that one ſingle moment is more 


* than fufficient for triumphing over 
*« the reaſon of a young creature. 
In the mean time it grew late; the 


„ ſhop was ſtill open, I remember: I 


« was for taking leave of the young 


c gentleman, and obliging him to re- 


6 fire; but the ingrate ſeemed to be fo 
« much troubled, and that with ſuch afl 
«« air of ſincerity, that I was moved at it. 


„ One quarter of an hour I could not 


« fefuſe; his life, he ſaid, depended on 
it. + Unhappy complaizance, - whigh. 
every young woman ought to baniſh! 


— 


„„ He improved it to his advantage, by 


a giving freſh tokens of his love; his 
« toft voice, his lively expreſſion, his 


« Jangviſhing eyes, could not fail of in- 


i fefling my troubled mind... “, Alas | 
% you love, me, Sir!“ aid I to him; 
. 


© and T could not refrain from letting 
% you know, you are the firſt I ever ſuf- 


4 fered to Entertain me with ſuch! dif- 


« courſe : ſhall I not repept hereafter 
6e the difeloſing myſelf in this manner? 


„In all, appearance your condition is 


** far ſuperior to mine z what effekt, 
by then, can be expected rom our mu- 
e tual affection, or to what purpoſe will 


Jou bave conquered my inclinations ? 


« Oh! leave me; I blame myſelf al- 


«« ready for having liſtened 10 you fo 


„ long !”"—# How!" teplied he, with 


«© an airof melancholy; * do you think 


60 me capable of abuſing ſo much good- 


«© neſs? Wretch that I am, to be iq 


i! i Eien no vow?” Nor may nei: 
% ing Mariana, could my breaſt har- 


« bour ſo vile a thought, this hand, at 


*c the expence of my life, ſhould avenge 


„your cauſe. To you I yow an eter- 


* , 


© nal conſtancy, prejetable to whatever 


the world can ſhew of ſtate and gran - 


te deur. Neither is my condition o 
*© much above yours, as you. ſeem. to 
ee imagine: I belong to the Count of 


„end havex fair projpeRt of mak- 
5: ing my fortune, perhaps very ſhortly, 
&« and, ſuch as it proves, I am ready to 


« ſhare it with you.” Theſe ſenti- 


« ments gave me new courage; a young 
«© woman is never-ſtartled at love when 
e founded on a principle of virtue and 


«© eſfeem; yet how vice a point is it at 
« this day to liſten too much to it's 


« ſuggeſtions! How frequently do vil- 
&« lains abuſe this honourable pretext to 
«© the ruin of young creatures! A rock 
« on which innocence is daily caſt 
„e | 


«We, parted with, regret, and this 
« firſt interview confirmed to him an 


eternal fidelity on my ſide I went 


to bed full of what had paſſed, and 


60 compoſed myſelf to reſt with 2 fatiſ- 


« faction and ſeren 


ei never, before experienced. 
* Pardon me, dear mother,” ſaid the 


© good creature, „“ for carrying on ſo 
« very privately this was ba during the 


<< ſpace of ſix months. My Jover gave 
«© me to underſtand, that as yet it was 


, 


3. „ not convenient to diſcloſe the ſecret 


« to you; that his affairs were on the 


8 point of being concluded; and inſiſted 
on h 


(c 13 51 a 


aving the ſatisfaQtion of inform- 


„ jpg you himſelf. The reaſons be gave 
„ for, his conduct were fo ſatis fa ory 


Kt (at 


ity of mind I. had 


9 


« were capable of any ſuch thing! 


«© One night, about ten, my lover 


2 4*% 


« you deny me the favour I am going 


40 me hap I need n. 
you,“ replied I, moved at the condi - 


na,” replied he with warmth, * my de- 
ſires know no other meaſure than that 


HE © replied I, „the indulging your own 

= © appetites; without reflecting, that it 

ö “ muſt be at che expence of all that is 

: % moſt dear to me in the world, my 
t % honour, my reputation, my peace.” 
EL —*« What is it you mean!“ cried he, 
8 « lifting up his eyes toward beuven; 


= me? Do you know me, and yer ule 
och expreflions? No, May Ana, in- 
jure me not ſo cruelly, as 20 think, me 
* capable of ſo black a crime: your 
ce he: ls {ince has declared itſelf in. 
my behalf, that is ſecurity enough for 
A the uprightneſs of my intentions > If 
- Ha your conſent to marry me, 1 a(k ; 


: entangled in love!) I ighed, he urged 
is 


marry him privately, The 
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4 


= © tion I faw him in, „ that I love you 
more than life; nevertheleſs, what is 
it you dare to aſk?” . Alas! Maria- 


t of my love of ycu! . Of yourlelt,” 


% whom are all theſe dearer than to 


ent tc 4 „ can tay 
 B to-morrow mit make me yours z Org 
* by all that is Facred, T am gone for 
TH Es dined Tet os 


i* T trembled to hear ſo folemn a pro- 


(how. weak, are we when 


. 2 198 4 
% in our nets? 


. and at laſt gained my con- £2 


nnn renn, N * 3 
40 reafons he alled ged were of great con- 
CE ſequence 3 his ruin Was inevitable, 
« he fald, ſhould” is maſter, diſcover 
that he deſigned to marry, aud to ab 
«« tain his conſent would take up too 


c 


A 


through the reſt: if he ſhbuld find 


„ ſhall” be the better able to ſtand by 
„% you, and have a ſufficient excule for 


Don't you remember, dear mother, 
that I aſked your leave to viſit an aunt 


* 
” 


about fix miles off? It was under that 
pretext that I was to go to be mar- 


ried; every thing was pre 

9 3. p * Fe 8 ; PI pared, 

*« and We patted in that expectation. f 
had never loved him ſo much before, 


nor ever given him ſuch convincing 


A 
* 


ment fo fair a proſpect ſhould vanith, 


«Non: 


Lay 
* 


two young gentlemen, exceedingly 
well dreſſed, met him at the door. He 


A 
Lad 


* 
— 


- 


who paſſed us 2— : Y es, 


a «a 
A =» 


is ſome myſtery. carrying on ; I (pp- 


. 


cloſet, the place we uted to meer 


A 
— 


dered the maid to ſerve them, bidding 
« her ſay I was Joes to bed, if any all: - 
« ed for me. I placed myfelf ſo can. 


« veniently, as 1 
their en, 8 
« 1 hould cahiy believeit,” faid one 
« of ihe gentlemen, ip anfwer to ſome- 
„thing that had paſſed between them z 
« but Mariana js diſcreet,” and I can't 


* F 


- 
co 


« thigk the bas granted him the laſt 
—. ethers 
are you weak enough to imagine Joan 


X ” * 


" £4, & 


opinion impoſes 1 


2 


& as you pleaſe,” *an(wered the! firits, 


« I'll allow you. to be right as de the 
generality of chem, but as to her we: 
« are ſpeaking of, I know ts a demòn- 
: | ; 6 {tration 


« mich tithe; Let us firkt fecure the 
mai point,“ ſays he, *and Ill Work 


out that we are married, at lead 1 


"a proofs. Heavens! that in one «If 
and the blackelt of treaſons come to 


As my lover went out of the ſhop, 


was no ſooner gone, but one {aid to 
„the other, «© Was not that the Mar- 
quis of —— du 
anſwered the other: ** don't ſpeak 10 
loud. He ſqueezed me by the hand 


pole he makes love 10 Mariana. I 
no ſooner heard this, but I food clote | 
to the partition between the ſhop and 
in 3 


„ could hear all that paſſed, and or- 


s not to Joſe oe word uf 


nay to a lord ? Of twenty girls | 
„he Fink, are nix kurden catched - 
| ets? Your over-fayourable 
s Upon you, 1 am 
0 ſurprized at it. — Voumay banter 


t as do the 


8 


tion eis a modeſt ir]. A per- 
4 p34 of ſei offered — very . 
4 « derably, even propoſed. to Rehe Far 
er, but to no pur le,” "tt It 
40 5 replied he that knew ſo little 97 
me; „hut can you imagine ſhe 
4. would re uſe a perlon of our. rank, 
% ho ſhould propoſe marriage to her? 
« How can ſhe ayoid, that ſnare ? You 
4 175 think that the marquis, in con- 
ing an affair of this nature, ſets 
«i 2 NS at work, that h he ſel- 
ce 4% fails of ſucceſs; he docs. not 
4 ſtick at marrying a girl | he fancies, 
| 6 under a borrowed name: h 
40 that! is the cale lier.“ 
Imagine, dear mother, my ſurprize 
| . 2d mag ation. « Ah, oy I 
44 cried out, not refleting where I was. 
. We are overheard,” {aid one of the 
40 gentlemen, *« and by Mariana her- 


„ ſelf,” Lam yery ſorry for it,” re- 


« plied the other; ee muſt prevail up- 

4% on her not fo ſpear. of what ſhe has 

% heard.” Upon, this they ruſhed into 

460 the cloſet, where they found me all 
44 in tears. 


They uſed their utmoſt endeavours 


| « to comfort me: but I was aſhamed 


44, to look them in the face, as if what 


I had heard made me guilty. They 
e urged me very earneſtly to inform 
Ke 40 them what terms I was upon with the 
_ * marquis; and as they appeared very 
60 49vt like gentlemen, | in conſidera- 
« tion of the invaluable ſeryice they had 
« done, by iving me io, much light 
into the affair, I related to them the 
* whole, detail of my adventure. The 
« ſeemed to credit what 1 ſaid: I uſe 
« that expreſſion, becauſe when they 
% went away, I could hear them iay, | 
« they, Knew the world better than that. 


* "SD. * 


10 But before they left me, I was oblig- 


ed to promiſe 72 to give them up as 
the authors of my information: and 
% I was as good as my word. Their 


4 


Py 


« threw: myſelf into bed, underan agony | 


e not to be expreſſed. ,” 85 the night 
* in contriying means o 


= * 


85 did loye plead for a perfidious 1 man; 
| pe lution was An; to ſee him 
44 more: a dear-pought viftory ! is 
60 idea always .maintaiped it $ place in 


_”- " ” 


. my b ot to be v he 
e 1 
2 10 projet at, As. to * me into f A bl of 
61 
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perhaps 
bs having beforereprithanded her ſevefe- 


CL that I preyaited with you, under ſi 
400 you may remember. 

. & terribly ſurprized one 'mothing' when 
6 1 waked, to find my 
kneeling at my bed-fide, and bathing WI 

i ec tears: J inatched it away with too 


8. „% much confuſion” not to diſcover the 
© afcendent he Rill had over Bur th affet. 


"46" faithful ardour. 


«TJ ſhould not have denied it. 


40 kind! to this I oe m 


that was , 
« is to blame, Mariana or I? wil | f 


« backs were no ſooner turned, but 1 


ther it was the Marqui 
bſeniing my- ©. his ſecretary 
* «cc ; ſelf from ee appointed. In vain x 
2 40 did 


n 


IO AE. 


The day following, our maid, whom 
« he had ale, brought me à letter 
ko * from the wretch ; T'ſent it back ur- 
© opened, and as I thought this a freſh 

« attempt upon my Höncur, I order 
& him to be told, I would hear nb more 
60 of him. A fecohd' letter came; I 
4% "behaved as 1 did with reſpect to tie 
che Villain finding be loft his 
& fabod? that way, ſent me word by the 
6 42 7 chat he ad things of the laſt 
Fr ters to impart NT begged much to 

__ And 1 would 

ie TY con W him 200. J 'wis 
« fo provoked at the ſervantꝰ's infolente, 


& }y on account of the former meſſaę . 
te other pretence, to turn her away, hs | 

In à very few days af this, I was 4 
perfidious lover Y 


« One of my hands with his guilty | 4 0 


I 
% Well, then, wan e [Marian oo 
« you no longer love me,“ {ai he, with 
« an air the moſt moving; 6 you 1c- 
« fuſe to ſee or hear me; you 'bariill 
« thoſe who might inform you of iny Wn 
Heavens! that 'lo LS 
% much beauty and injuſtice can be 1 8 
4% near allied! What is my crime! 8 
« Is it the ST my real name! 
« If ſo, Town myſelf t ie Marquis —— 0 1 
Wits 
« a misfortune, to have a more ex q- 
« ſite taſte than the generality of min 
wren 
condition; this has torn from me al 
dear in the world! Wi 


„did ſhe not keep her word? ua 5 
«© ſhe not come to the place ineo uY 1 
$6: There ſhe might have Yiſcovered we 
is 0 8 
that Would have mir 1 
h, lovely Mariana ! il 
rire me the uUncomma nt 
«© pleafure of 0 a _ wege 2 4 
lk , by preſenting Huſband wal 
„% thy of ſo much 1 'Endeali 1 
9 pleaſure ! I. had pröpo poſeck ta Be pe 
6. {onalfy beloved, ane _—— b 
«fp te an 17. pM re =_ 
crime T 
12 l 


* 1 — of 
1 * q _ 
T3 at & RE wo , RE oe A TS Hi" 


«ried her- 
„ou di 


et done pronouncemy doom. This juſ- 
« tification I-owed myſelf, and now 
© haye paid my debt; placed as I am 
% on the brink of deſtruction, I will 
« not ſurvive the cruel misfortune of 
ic haying been ſuſpeQed,” © ooo 
„ How weak are we when'entangled 
« with love! His words made an im- 
« preſſion on me; they were plauſible, 
« and my heart, through prepoſſeſſion, 
& pleaded in behalf of the traitor. But 
% Reaſon came to my aſſiſtance; I could 
cc not forget the diſcourſe I had over- 
ce heard: they had no intereſt in the af - 
« fair, being neither his enemies nor 
4% rivals; this laſt reflection carried it, 
& and I would hear no more. The in- 


« gancies; he offered to kill himſelf, 
ce putting me a thouſand times in ap- 
« prehenſion for his life: as much an 
<« 1mpoſtor as I thought him, I could 
_ « not overcome my fears. Somebody 
« very luckily entering my room, he 
<« retired; and, convinced I was not to 
c be deluded by his forgeries, freed me 
« once for all from his company. 

« He was no ſooner gone, but I 
« blamed my too great ſeverity; the 
40 ſpecious 
4 yeiled his wicked deſigus preſented 
« itſelf again. 
« J, if I have wronged him! Perhaps 


( the truth: ſtay, charmer, I'll clear 
== << theſe frightful doubts.“ I thought of 
<« a thouſand ways to lay open this in- 
e terefting myſtery ; but, alas! what I 
had heard proved but too true! I 
% chanced to meet with one of the un- 


b happy inſtances of his too ſucceſsful 


&« villamy; ſhe convinced me I had 
% placed my affections on a monſter. I 


b eſcape, but ſtill loved him to exceſs, 
aud ſuffered cruelly on that account. 
Time might, it is true, have worn 
cout my paſſion, had not his beha- 
_ *© Yiour to me about a week ſince put the 
« finiſhing ſtroke to a wretched life. 
or ſ lately was it, that a perſon 
e ccedingly well dreſſed came into 
* 7 chamber; he enquired if I was 
-— wh ariana, and being anſwered I was 
Bat the perſon, „Would to God,“ ſaid 
„ % he, ©©-another-Had, been employed on 
| << this 'oceafion'!' your countenance at 


quis oi to- morrow is 


wo 9 f x 
b. 80 marry Mis. This young 
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« grate committed numberleſs extrava- 


retence under which he 
« What a wretch am 


« he really loves me; perhaps he tells 
2 


e often bluſhed to think of my narrow | 


7 | = cc - ©, . | : | 
We LR — you. My 
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% lady has heard of ſeveral amours of 
u her intended ſponſe ; among the reſt, 
<< ſhe-has been informed, that he has 
«.. conrerfed with you as a: wife, and 
% forme do eee 
<< vately married to you. This has oc - 
caſioned a demur ; the lady will ge 
© no farther in this affair, till ſhe re- 
ceives entire ſatis faction on this point: 
4 perſon will come from her to you 
for an anſwer, on which this marriage 
5 abſolutely depends. The marquis has 
„ {worn he is à ſtranger to your bed, 
but ſhe refuſes to rely on his proteſta 
tion, and: has given him to under- 
6“ ſtand, that if he has deceived. you, 
« as ſhe is informed, that the match 
«© muſt be broke off. The marquis, 


« who doats on her, is in the utmoſt 


c conſternation, and ſends me to aſſure 
you, that if you prove an obſtacle to 
de his deſigns, and refuſe to behave on 
this occaſion as is proper, he will find 
%a place for you kak you may re- 
„ pent your obſtinacy at leiſure, and 
“ that. G0, go, Sir!“ replied 
6 I, interrupting him, and proyoked at 


„ fuch menaces; tell him, who has 


« honoured you with ſuch. a notable 
commiſſion, I ſcorn him too much to 
concern myſelf with his new engage- 
ments; however, I could not have 
6 1magined, that after having been guil- 
ty of ſo mauy impoſtures, with which 
L am better acquainted than he thinks 
6“ for, he ſhould crown the work with 
a ſhameful. threatening meſſage to 
« a, young. perſon he had offered to 
_ marry.” . Saying this, I turned my 
ce back upon the gentleman, who went 
«© away much aſtoniſhed at my havghty 
&© behaviour. 8 1 

„ But, vain haughtineſs, uſeleſs out · 
6 fide appearance! A thouſand times 

was I torn to pieces with bitter regret, 
too plainly convincing me of the ex- 
« ceſs of my paſſion. My lover gone 
« for ever! Iam not only abandoned, 
ic but even ſacrificed to a rival; nay, in- 
0 ſulted and trampled on by his unge- 


„ nerous and outrageous menaces 


« This it is, dear mother, that thus 
40 preys upon me, and has reduced me 
to ſuch a woeful condition. What is 


the Whole world to me ? the marquis 


Her tears put an end to this melan - 


„ choly relation. Lendeayoured to com- 
fort her, and reſtore her health 3. but 
the illneſs increnſing, about ten days 


b after - 
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© afterwards ſhe ſpoke to me in the fol- 
© lowing manner, and that with a pre- 
£ ſence- of mind which ſurprized me, 
© overwhelmed as I was with tears, and 
© holding her in my arms. 

„My hour approaches, ſaid ſhe, 
& and we muſt part. I find I have not 
< Jong to live: comfort yourſelf, my 
“ dear mother, and don't oppreſs me 
« with your ſorrow. Nature is too apt 
& to ſhrink in this conflict: add not the 
«© weight your tenderneſs will occaſion ; 
„but if you love me, refrain giving 
% me ſo many marks of it; they ſhake 
« that ſteadineſs which now I ſtand in 
e need of more than ever. Have re- 
«© courſe to God, and beſeech him in 
„ my behalf; in his mercy I place my 
cc truſt: above ail, thank him for hav- 
« ing preſerved my innocence through 
« ſo many dangers. What a comfort! 
« That treaſure, at leaſt, I ſhall carry 
„ to the next life. Let me conjure 
« you, in the name of God, to. leave 
me to myſelf during thoſe precious 
moments he is ſtil] pleaſed to allow 
„ me, that I may employ them wholly 
£ in the great affair of ſalvation. Re- 
4 ceive this laſt kiſs, and pardon the un- 
“ eaſineſs I give you. Farewel, dear 
% mother, you move me too much!“ 
© Saying this, ſhe turned her head away, 
© and would not be diſturbed afterwards, 
dhe died as ſhe4lived; that is, in ſuch 
_ © ſentiments of piety, as afford me a ſin- 
« gular conſolation. After ſome time, I 
«© ſubmitted mylelf to the Divine Provi- 
© dence. Alas! it cot me dear, and 
does (till every day of my lite.” | 

Mariana's mother wept bitterly in 
concluding this. mournful hiſtory, I 
was much moved, and cried very hear- 
| tily. The favourable opinion ſhe had 

of me, was conſiderably increaſed by 


ſeeing ſuch marks of my tender affection, 


and ſhe expreſſed as much in a very ſin- 
cere manner. Reflections naturally ſuc- 
ceeded, which confirmed me more and 
more in a ſteady adherence to virtue: I 
could not forbear thinking this relation 
vas deſigned as a preſervative againſt the 
_ dangers to which my innocence would 
be expoſed at Paris. "Es 
Wereached Valvins, and meeting with 
the conveniency m-ntioned . before, we 
agreed with the waggoner for my fare. 
The old woman and I embraced each 
other with great affection, promiſing a 
mutual correſpondence for the future. 


I was no ſooner alone in the waggon, 
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but I gave a looſe to many a melancho- 
ly reflection. Heavens! faid I to 
myſelf, what am I doing? what will 
© become of me? What will people 
think? what will my mother ſay? 
© What! can I leave a mother bewail- 
© ing my abſence at this very inſtant ? 
© No, no; I'll go no farther, cried I, 
all in tears; I kad better undergo the 
© reproaches I ſo much dread, than ex- 
© poſe myſelf again to thoſe very dan- 
gers I have ſo happily eſcaped. Yes, 


dear mother, had I never left you, 


but had remained under your eye, I 
© ſhould not this day be involved in fo 
© many difficulties. N 

This made a deep impreſſion; I re- 
ſolved to return to the village, and ra- 
ther ſubmit my vanity to the greateſt 
humiliation, than be thus wanting in my 
duty to my parents. I was juſt going 


to bid the waggoner ſet me down, and 


was actually preparing to alight, when 
I ſaw a man riding full ſpeed after us; 
my mind miſgave me: but how great 
was my ſurprize when I could diſtinguiſh 


his face, and diſcovered it was the che- 


valier D*Elbieux ! I trembled, as well 
I might, from head to foot, and imme- 
diately hid myſelf under a coverlet that 
was deſigned to keep me from the rain: 
I lay thus perdue above an hour, with- 
out the leaſt motion. At laſt I grew im- 
patient, and not being able to bear 


the cruel incertitude any longer, I lifted 


up the corner of the coverlet. Heavens! 
what ſhould I fee but the chevalier till 
following the waggon, and holding a 
diſcourſe with him that drove it. What 
a ſituation was I in! Which way ſhould 
J turn myſelf in this diftreſs! I knew 
him too well, not to apprehend the worſt 
of extremities from his brutality. How 
ſhould he come this way? Who ſhould 
direct him hither ? What might I not 
expect, if he knew I was ſo near him. 
This racking myſtery ſoon cleared 
up; another young gentleman came 
galioping up to the chevalier. I have 
© had no better ſucceſs than you,” ſays 
he, calling out as he came towards us; 
I can hear nothing of what we are 
looking for.“ Monſieur D'Elbieux 
only put his finger on his mouth, and 
pointed to the waggon. This ſign im- 
plied a great deal, tor it plainly ſhewed 
where 1 lay hid. When he came up 


with us, Take heed, ſaid the cheva- 
lier to him in a low voice, we have 
her; ſhe can't eſcape this * 8 
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don't know what it is, but ſhe ſuſpects 
© ſomething; you ſee how ſhe hides her- 
« ſelf.” The winding of the road pre- 
vented me hearing any more. God was 
pleaſed to inſpire me a'contrivance for 
eſcaping. Heaven never forſakes the 
innocent. | 1 0 
In about half an hour after this, the 
waggon drove into the wood again. The 
remembrance of what I had there been 
expoſed to threw me into a fit of tremb- 
ling. The road happened to be very 
bad, the depth of the ruts made it ex- 
ceeding troubleſome riding. This forced 
the gentlemen to quit the great road, and 


= ſtrike into a path, fo as to leave part of 


the thicket between them and the wag- 
gon. Such an opportunity was not to 


goner, by his flow drivir g, to be in the 


him. There hung over the road ſeveral 
large boughs; one of theſe I laid hold 
of, and the waggon driving from under 
me, I climbed into a large thick tree, 
fully reſolved to hide mylelf there till 
I might venture to make off. The road 
here was ſtraight, and I could ſce a long 
way before me. ITE 


tance it was, not to let flip the oppor- 


tunity Heaven had put into my hands. 


I could ſec the waggon at ſome diſtance, 
with the horſemen cloſe by it : the wag- 


goner retired, and the gentlemen quitted 


their horſes. One of them, but which I 


could not diſcern, got upon the car- 


rage; he lifts up the coverlet, and ſeems 
valtly 


looking about on all ſides. He jumps 
down again, they both mount their 
horſes, ſeem to confer together, and 
then ride off, taking different roads. 

I was fully determined not to leave my 
poſt, till I was fure of not falling into 
their hands a ſecond time. Two hours 
were paſſed and nothing appeared. I 
began to be in good heart, when I heard 
ſomebody ſay, It is to no purpoſe to 
© ſearch for her at ſuch a diſtance ; ſhe 


can't be gone ſo far, but muſt be hid 


* ſomewhere hereahouts: let us look 
* out ſharp where we are; this is the 
place we loſt her in. Do you place 
* yourſelf where the roads croſs, and 
* FI tay upon this riſing ground, from 
* whence I can ſee a long way about 


me.“ This information was of great 


ſervice to me, as I ſhould otherwiſe have 


be loſt ; but as J apprehended the wag- 


ſecret, I could expect no aſſiſtance from 


I was ſoon convinced of what impor- 


2 not to find me there, 
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ventured down, and infallibly have 
fallen into their clutches. 1 
Night drew on apace, the ſum was 
already ſet, and I ſuffered very much 
from continuing ſo long in ſuch an un- 
eaſy poſture. My ſtrength, as well as pa- 
tience, was quite exhauſted, when there 
paſſed by a chaiſe eſcorted by two horle- 
men; in it fat a lady and a girl. The 
moment I ſaw. them I reſolved to quit 
the tree, and take that opportunity of 


eſcaping the danger which hung over 


me. But in putting my deſign into exe- 
cution, had the ill fortune to hook the 
upper part of my gown in the tree, and 
looſing my footing at the ſame time, I 
was left dangling in the air. The fear 
of falling made me cry out, which 
brought the two horſemen attending the 
chaiſe, and who were then juſt by, to 
my aſſiſtance; they preſently diſengaged 
and took me down, Good God l' 
ſaid one of them, * pretty maid, why 
do you expoſe yourſelf to ſuch dan- 
ger? You muſt certainly be very fond 
© of birds, to run this hazard in taking 
© their nelts,* I had not time to make 
any reply; the Chevalier D'Elbieux, 


who had heard my voice, was poſting 


towards us. . I ran with all my force 
to the chaiſe, which my outcries had 
ſtopped, and calling out from ſome diſ - 
tance to the lady, Save me, Madam, 
© for God's ſake, I cried, * a villain 
© offers me violence!' The lady look- 
ed at me very earneſtly whilſt I was 


ſpeaking; for my cloaths, though 1 


was dreſſed like a country girl, together 
with my behaviour, had ſomething ſo 
very particular, as to intereſt her in my 
behalf. With all my heart, poor 
child, ſaid ſhez * help her in; it 
« were a pity any miſchief ſhould befal 
1 
make room for me; the little girl was 
placed in my lap; I began to take cou- 
rage, and the chaiſe drove on. 
When I was leated, ſhe enquired who 
T was, and the occaſion of my fears. 
I related all the particulars with great 
ſincerity, excepting. my inclination to 
the marquis. After ſhe had heard me 
with greatattention; This is wickedneſs 
« witha vengeance !* cried the at the end 
of my ſtory, and plainly ſhews how 
« dangerous is the company of men de- 
© {titute of honour, where they take 
© a fancy. Mothers ought never to 
leave their daughters to them ſelves, 
| E a « nor 


She had the good-nature to 
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© nor ſhould young girls, who value 
their character, ever take the leaſt ſtep 
without their mother's advice. How- 
ever; child, you have nothing to fear 
from the chevalier. I don't believe 
he dare moleſt you while I am by; 
neither would my ſervants ſuffer any 
ſuch thing, if he ſhould attempt it. 
The counteſs I am well acquainted 
with; and, when I write to her on 
this ſubje&, will reprimand her ſon 
© very ſeverely.” 
ſpeaking, when I perceived the cheva- 
lier riding by the chaiſe fide, and look- 
ing in very earneſtly, Ah, Madam,“ 
ſaid I in a low voice, © there he is, 
© there he 18.'—* Don't be frightened,” 
the replied, © I'll warrant his ſtay will 
be but ſhort. | | | 

Chevalier D'Elbieux,” ſays ſhe, rai- 


0 "a a * N - a A = * 


ſing her voice, pray come hither! 1 


« am a particular acquaintance of the 
© counteſs your mother; and, as ſuch, 
£ am willing to give you a little good 
© advice.* He no ſooner heard theſe 
words, but, giving the reins and ſpurs 
to his horſe, he rode away. 
Well, Jenny, did not I tell you 
© how it would be?” continued ſhe; 
£ we have a fair riddance of him. As 
to the reſt, make yourſelf ealy; you 


$5 ſhall remain with me till I have wrote 
to the counteſs your godmother, and 


© her anſwer will determine what is to 
4 be done.” Een | | 
I bleſſed God very heartily for this 


happy meeting. My protectreſs appear- 


ed to be about forty, was ſtill handiome, 
but the ſweetneſs of her temper can ne- 
ver be ſufficiently admired, I ftrove, 


by all the little ſervices I could think 


of on the road, to endear myſelf to her. 
My labour was not thrown away; by 
the time we reached Paris I had gained 
not a little on her affections. | 

The houſe where we were ſet down 
was extremely well furnithed ; it was 
her own ; and her name, as I foon learn- 
ed, Madame De G:; her huſband 
a receiver in the -exchequer. Every 
thing was magnificent; and the num- 
ber of their ſervants ſpoke their wealth, 


The lady had three waiting women, be- 


| fides a governeſs for her daughter, who 
was about ten years old. 

Her huſband had not ſo many at- 

_ tendants ; his dreſs was very plain; a 

t eeconomiſt in his family affairs, 

ut generous to 

his private pleaſures. 


She had ſcarce done 


ofuſeneſs in regard of 
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The lady introduced me to him as 
ſoon as we arrived, but he ſeemed to 


take little or no notice of what ſhe ſaid 


in my commendation. * It is very 
« well, ſays he; © how have you en- 
« joyed your health in the country?“ 
But, without ſtaying for her anſwer, he 


% 


retired to his cloſet, giving me a look, 


as he paſled by, which did not ſeem to - 


be fo unconcerned as his converſation. 


The receiver was between fifty and. 


threeſcore; he was well made, with an 
engaging aſpet. I found afterwards 
he was very rich, and much given to 
women; but withal ſo cautious, that 
few or none of his intrigues are come 
to light, Every one has his humour; 


this gentleman's ambition was to paſs 
for one who had overcome the common. 


frailties of mankind. 8 1 

The lady had wrote to the counteſs 
as ſoon as we got home; I made it my 
buſineſs to ingratiate myſelf more and 
more to her, and ſhe ſeemed to love me 
with great affection. Her daughter was 
taught writing and muſick: the good 
lady was pleaſed to order I ſhould make 
ule of that opportunity for my improve- 
ment. As my voice was naturally very 
agreeable, it was ſoon taken notice of, 


As for writing, in a ſhort time I was 


able to hold a correſpondence, which 
gave me no {mall ſatis faction: for I was 


no ſooner rid of my fears, but all my 
reſolutions to forget the marquis were 


by degrees entirely forgot. 

One morning whilit I was ſtudying 
in a litile room, which was allotted- to 
my uſe, a footman of the lady's came 
to call me to her; I made what haſte I 
could, and upon entering the room, 
Sit down, Jenny,' ſays ſhe; I have 
© received ſome letters which concern 


© you, I am willing you ſhould know 


© their contents.” 

She ſpoke with ſuch a ſerious air, as 
made the blood run cold in my veins; 
J liſtened to her with fear and trem- 
bling. os | 

This,“ continued ſhe, „is from 
© your godmother: the counteſs ſpeaks 
very well of you, but ſhe informs me 
of ſome things I do not approye of 
6 your being acquainted withal 3 your 
© heart is tender, and it may not be 
proper to revive your former ſenti- 
6 ments.” _ 

This was more than ſufficient to ex- 
cite my curioſity; however, I diſſem- 
bled my cagernels, but was a 
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hide them; 
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to get hold of the letter, that I might 
upriddle this myſtery. 


The other, continued ſhe, * is from 
my god-daughter, who, thinks quite 


| f ather wiſe of her brother the cheva ier, / 
< with regard to you; ſhe adviſes me 


© to look narrowly to you, and fays it 
© js her affection for me which makes 
© her give me this caution. Miſs DE- 
© bieux tells me you are a great diſſept- 


.< bler, very vain, and very malicioas; 


that you was within a ſmall mayer of 
being the occaſion of much michief; 
© that by your affectation you had in. 
© veigled the love of the Marquis of 
„L. V. that he had fought upon your 
© account; in fine, that the moch ap- 
« prehended your ſtay in wy houſe 
would be attended with Ome fatal 
* conſequence, which, too late, might 
make me repent I has ever received 
£ you, That the Marquis of L.V. 
© father to him who was wounded, ex- 
© claims bitteriy againſt Jous as the 
© promoter of chat danger 


ha. 


is ſon's life 


* was in, whoſe recovery was very much 


| © doubted.” | 


I grove exceedingly with myſelf, in 


| order to ſtifle the vexation this letter 


gave me, and the grief I conceived at 
the deſperate condition of my wounded 
lover. Notwithſtanding my endeavours, 
the tears guſhed out; it was in vain to 
the lady too plainly ſaw 
my trouble. | 4 
© You are in tears, Jenny,” ſaid ſhe, 
looking ſtedfaſtly at me; that con- 


true; and as for the reſt, I give no 


and I plainly ſee my god - daughter 


at a loſs to account for it, as you ap- 
pear to be ſweet- tempered; and I do 
not find the leaſt reſemblance in the 
character ſhe has drawn, unleſs you 
are the greateſt diſſembler upon earth. 


I ſhed a torrent of tears at theſe words, 


Recover yourſelf,” ſaid ſhe; * I did 
not ſend for you to give you this un- 
eaſineſs; behave yeurſelf well, and I 
will take care of you.” 


I-was going out of the room, when 


ſhe called me back. Now think on 


it, ſays ſhe, © your father and mo- 


| © ther would have you return home: 


* but you ſhall be your own miſtreſs to 


| * g0 or ſtay.— Ah, Madam l' cried 


1) * as much as Llove nem Well, 


credit to it: the prejudice is too rank, 


has taken an antipathy to you. I am 


«© ſors for not comp 
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© well, (ys this amiable lady, inter- 
rupting me, I ſee 85 have ſame rea- 
ying with their or- 
ders: make yourſelf eaſy, you ſhall 
« ſtay where you are.” . 
I retired, quite overcome with ſo much 
goodneſs. - In going from her apart - 
ment, the receiver met me. What is 
the matter, my pretty girl d' ſays he, 
ſtopping me; © has any one been tak- 
ing you to taſk? I hall be very an- 
© gry with my wife; for, except her, 
© nobody here dare uſe you ill. But be 
© comforted, I will put things upon a 
© better footing ; I have been thinking 
© ſome time of making your fortune.“ 


I ͤ am much obliged to you, Sir,“ 


anſwered I ; © your lady's being pleaſed 
© to bear with me, demands a greater 
© return then I can poſhbly make. I 
© have all the reaſon in the world to be 


© ſatisfied with her goodnels.'—- Not 


too much of that, 1 believe,” ſays he; 
© you would ſcarce cry for nothing: 
« ſome other time I ſhall enquire far- 
© ther into this matter; we are not in a 
© proper place to talk any longer; fare- 


© wel.” Saying this, he ſqueezed my 


hand, and went to his lady. 
I was no longer ſo dull of apprehen- 
ſion as not to know the meaning of 


words; and plainly perceived I was in 


* vinces me one part of the letter is 


lay hold of it. 


got her keys in the hurry. 


favour with the gentleman. This made 
me very uneaſy, leſt his taſte in this 
particular ſhould claſh with my happy 
ſituation. | | | 

I returned to my chamber, muſing 
on what had paſſed, and very much 
reſenting the behaviour of Mademoi- 
ſelle D'Eltteux. I was taken up in 
contriving means for getting the letter 
which had not been read to me; the 
mention made in it of the marquis was 
alone too great a temptation to be re- 
ſiſted. It was locked up in a drawer, 
and I often watched an opportunity to 


The Sunday following I compleated 


my deſign, whilſt the oy was at church; 


for, having overſtayed the time, ſhe for, 
Opening 
the drawer I found the letters, which 
J carried off to my own chamber, and 
read them very haſtily. e 
The firſt was that from Mademoiſell, 
D*Elbieux : as much concerned. as 


* 


was in it, I ran it over very ſlightly; 
that of the counteſs was of greater con- 


ſequence, | 1 
| . Tread 


\ 


; 
: 
| 
[4 
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I read it ſeveral times. She ſpoke of 
me in very favourable terms, exceyting 
where ſhe mentioned her ſuſpicion of an 
underſtanding between the marquis and 
me. She ſaid her ſon had wounded him 
dangerouſly with a piſtol bullet; that 
ſeveral reports had been ſpread in the 
country concerning the affair; but that 
ſhe had unravelled the whole, by the 
means of an old ſervant, whom ſhe had 
intruſted with the care of my education; 
that notwithitanding the marquis was 
very reſerved, as to the grounds of the 
quarrel, yet his perplexity at not know- 


ing what was become of me, plainly 
diſcovered the violence of his paſſion 


that ſhe had thought herſelf under an 


to provide, in caſe his fon ſhould reco- 
ver, againſt the conſequence of ſuch an 


amour; an affair of the greater con- 


cern, as ſhe thought me virtuous, and 
my lover a man of honour. | 

The letter concluded with adviſing 
my being ſent back to my parents; that 


my charms might in time occaſion much 


miſchief ; and that, if ſhe thought of 


keeping me with her, it would be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to prevent my ever ſee- 
ing the marquis. | 


I bewailed the condition of that dear 


man, and yet did not diſapprove of the 
cautions given on this occaſion; I even 
ret olved to turn them to my own ad- 
vantage. What I had read convinced 


me of the little ſtreſs that was to he laid 
on ſo unequal an engagement. I folded 
up the letters, and carried them back 
in a great hurry: one moment later, I 


had been catched in the fact, the receiver 
coming in juſt as I was leaving his 
tady's apartment. gy 
401 you are here, are you ?* ſays 
he. Well, pretty Jenny, is there auy 
* thing troubles you now ?* The co- 


Lo 


Jour my apprehenſion occaſioned, the 
confternation I was in, all together ſet 
me of to an advantage. That air of 
aſſurance moſt women are fond of, is 


far from being always a charm ; and I 


have fince heard the men acknowledge, 
that however fond they may be of the 
ſex, they are more taken with a modeſt 


and reſerved carriage than that forward 
free behaviour. . 

Monſieur De G—— was juſt then an 
inſtance of this remark, by extolling me, 
at leaſt in appearance, beyond ſuch as I 


have juſt now mentioned. But, ſays 
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he, you make me no anſwer. Do you | 


ſtand in any awe of me? If you do, it is 
* wrong judged. I am more your friend 
than you imagine; for it is owing 
* to me that my wife, without know- 
ing my inclinations, ſhews you ſo 
great a regard.* Indeed, foon after 
I came thither, I had a fattin gown 
'ven me: the lady's women were very 
or of me; they taught me how to be- 
have, and their inſtructions were not 
loſt, a girls are ready enough in learn- 
ing ſuch leſſons. * I had my reaſons,” 
continued Monſieur De G, or I 
* ſhould have ordered your cloaths my- 


© ſelf, which would have been after a 


much genteeler mode; but we muſt 
indiſpenſible obligation of cautioning the 


marquis's father, her particular friend, 


© have a regard to the circumſtance of 


© time, which you may make more 
© ſaitable whenſoever you pleaſe. When 


* fay you, Jem? Shall I reckon you 
in the number & my friends? I 
could not wiſh for any thing better, 
Sir, I replied at laſt, without know- 
ing the extent of that word. Aye, 


* now you ſpeak !* continued he. You 
are love itſelt; upon this condition 


you ſhall be as happy as a queen. 


coming in, and would not for the 
world ſhe ſhould ſurprize us together: 
as ſhe is extremely apt to be jealous, 
this would be ſufficient to make her 
run mad. Be upon your guard, and 
take care not to drop the leaſt hint of 
© this to any one.” I. ſtood like a ſta- 
tue, after hearing ſuch a diſcourſe : Ma- 
dame De G——=, who juſt then came, 
found me in that condition. What 


vas you doing here?” ſays ſhe. * My 


huſband went from hence but now; 
what has he been faying to you? 
Methinks you are thoughtful : there 
is ſomething more than ordinary in 
it. Come, tel} me what has paſſed: 
my buſband is amorous; I will lay a 


been telling you as much. —“ With 
me, Madam!” replied I. Don't tell 
me any lyes, continued ſhe, throws 
ing herſelf into an eaſy chair; I am 
© not angry with you; but if you con- 
© ceal any thing, we ſhall be no longer 
friends.“ I can eafily ſatisfy you, 
Madam, I replied. * It is true, Mon- 
© fteur De G has ſaid ſome obliging 
things to me; but I imagined it was 
© only in cenſequence of the favours 
for which I am beholden to you. 
Mighty well !' cried the lady, inter- 
Eu rupting 
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Adieu; I am apprehenſive my wife is 


wager he is in love with you, and has 
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you make? ſaid ſhe very ſeriouſſy 
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A no harm done, anſwered ſhe; it is 
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| rupting me: * that is to ſay, he will 


love you OO ſake. But let me 


© hear what he ſai 


Upon this, I repeated word for word. 
his whole diſcourſe : only I ftopped/ 


raiſed. 


I repeated my words. And what « 
© heſay to that? continued ſhe, £ 
© Madam! what very much ſurprized 
6 me,” anſwered I, and convinced me 
I did not rightly underſtand the ex- 
« preſſion he had uſed. I then related 
the reſt of his diſcourſe, and ſhe muſed 
upon it a little. 

© Your tender years plead a pardon 
«© for your anſwer,” ſaid ſhe; but do 
you know to what you have obliged 


1 | © yourſelf ? By virtue of what you ſaid, 
my huſband will ſecure your perſon ; 
= © you are his; and in that caſe honour, 


© reputation, and all is gone. God 
« forbid!” cried I, interrupting her, and 
© alarmed at what I heard; my heart 
© would break, to think I had given 
the leaſt occaſion to any ſuch thing.” 


A believe it, replied the lady ; © and 


you have done very well in giving me 
« this detail; otherwiſe you might have 


© been fatally engaged, without ſuſpe&- 


ing any ill, till it had been too late to 
« prevent it. Therefore look to it, Jen- 


ny, and for the future do nothing 
= © without conſulting me. The dangers 


© you have already eſcaped, ovght to 
make you more circumſpect than an- 
© other,” | 

The lady's diſcourſe had too great 


| an appearance of truth, not to make a 
deep impreſſion. I was ſoon convinced 
| the was not miſtaken in what the had 


ſaid; and I had great reaſon to think 


| wylelf happy under the direction of ſo 
| (kilful a 5 | 


"ES 
Two pays after this, one of the lady's 


women, for whom 1 had a particular 
| elteem, came to my chamber: What! 


in bed till, lazy one?” ſaid ſhe. 
Come, riſe and dreſs yourſelf; I am 
going out, and you mult go with me.” 


| —* With all my heart, anſwered I, 
Setting up; if you had given me the 


* lealt notice over night, I ſhould have 
been ready before this. There is 


but what had her approbation. 


ſuitable return. 
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© not late: however, get ready as faſt 


as you can.“ 


This ſervant could not be leſs than 
ſixty years, forty of which ſhe had paſſ- 
ed in the family, where ſhe was very 
much reſpected: I made my court to 
her from the beginning, for I foon per- 
ceived ſhe was the governante of the 
houſe, and that nothing was tranſacted 
I had 
the greater reaſon to be fond of her, 
having one day overheard her ſpeak 
much in my behalf to her lady, prevail- 
ing upon her to keep me, when ſhe had 
thoughts of ſending me away. I never 
let her know, that I was ſenſible what 
obligations I had to her, but ſtrove by 
every thing in my power to make a 

We went in a hackney-coach to a 
ſilk-mercer's in St. Honore's ſtreet. She 


conſulted me upon ſome flowered da- 


maſk; I gave my opinion of what I 
liked, and ſhe fixed upon the piece I 
had fancied. She called for ſome gowns 
fit for autumn and ſpring ; ſtill I was 
conſulted, and ſpoke my mind with the 
fame frankneſs as before. 5 

She bought three gowns, beſides a 
bed-gown. From thence we drove to 
a ſempſtreſs, where ſhe bought a dozen 
fine laced ſhifts, and a dozen plain ones, 


with other linen ſuitable. 


From thence we went to the Palais; 
here ſhe bought head-clothes, tippets, 
ribbands, and other like attire, "i 

We went back to two or three other 
different ſhops, for ſtockings, gloves, 
&c. at laſt we alighted at St. Ruch's 


Bank, and were conducted to an apart- 


ment, not very large indeed, but nobly 
furniſhed, | 5 
The old ſervant I mentioned, brought 
table-linen; a footman, who by the 
livery I knew belonged to the receiver, 
came in; he laid the cloth very neatly, 
and then retired, | 3 
I ſtared, not being able to compre- 
hend what all this meant: far from ſu- 
ſpecting any thing, I was with a perſon 
of ſome conſideration, one that I look- 


ed upon as a ſecond miſtreſs ; my want 


of miſtruſt on this occaſion was not at 
all blameable. | "os 
About half an hour afterwards, ſome- 
body knocked at the door. The toot- 
man brought up a young woman with 
hoop- petticoats. My directreſs having 


choie one of the handſomeſt; Come, 


lays 
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ſays ſhe, let us ſee how this will fit 


you.“ I put off my gown, it was 


tried on, and I thought it no ſmall ad- 
dition towards a graceful appearance; 
a ſecret complacency aroſe when I view- 
ed myſelf in the glaſs, and ſaw I was 
not at all deſpiſable. | 

My vanity was diſcovered by my di- 
rectreſs. You are not miſtaken, pretty 
© Jenny, in thinking yourſelf hand- 
< ſome,” ſays ſhe; * you are very love- 
© ly; I muſt have the pleaſure of dreſ- 
© fing your head according to my fancy. 


As 1Iwas not againſt it, ſhe fell to curl- 


ing my hair, and then up me on one of 
the bought heads; only to try it, ſhe 
faid. I made great difficulty when we 
came to the red. You are a ſimple- 
«© ton,” cried ſhe; * don't you ſee it is 
© only for diverſion? We have nothing 
© to do now but only to adorn theſe 


© little ears: and for that, too, we have 


© the ood luck to be provided. Upon 
this ſhe pulled out her purſe, which 
ſeemed to be none of the lighteſt, from 


whence ſhe took a paper containing a 


pair of brilliant ear- rings. What do 
* you think of them?'—* Exceeding 
© fine,* anſwered J. Well, then, let 


© us ſee if they become you as well as 


© the reſt.* I viewed myſelf; the al- 


teration was ſo great, that through ſur- 


prize I was not able to ſpeak. And, 


indeed, Jenny was no more; a well- 
made young lady, killingly handſome, 


had taken her place; the red gave new 
luſtre to my eyes; and, to ſpeak the 


truth, I thought myſelf tranſcendently 


charming. | | 
Let me be indulged in this ſally of 

vanity ; eſpecially as I am a woman. 

When Monſieur De La Valle, the for- 


tunate peaſant, placed his perſonal merit. 


in ſo ſtrong a light, I who am ſpeaking 
was not diſguſted at it: I atk but the ſame 
Favour at the hands of the publick. 
Whilſt I was. thus taken wp with the 
_ contemplation of my own dear ſelf, a 
mantua- maker came in. © Come, Miſs, 
ſaid my directreſs, © put off your gown, 
that your meaſure may be taken: 
_ © your cloaths will be made to admira- 
© tion, Mrs. Pagode has the beſt hand 
© in France for ſetting off an handſome 
woman.“ Thus far I had nor the 
leaſt ſuſpicion ; but the taking my mea- 
ſure, and theſe expreſhons, opened my 
eyes; at once I ſaw clearly into the 
whole affair. O heavens!” {aid I to 


The wicked directreſs, for ſuch I began 


time ſhe will know better.” 


„more. 


regard for virtue, as I believed ſhe had, 


nas directed, and God would reward her. 


myſelf, <.T am betrayed!* I had not 
ſtrength to/reaſon any farther, 
By this time they had undrefſed me, 
and the mantua- maker was buſy in tak - 
ing the meaſure, but with an air that 
had a mixture of ſorrow and compaſ. 
fon, I faid nothing, quite at a loſs 
how to evade the miſchief that threaten- 
ed me. The Chevalier D' Elbieux's 
behaviour was too freſh in my memory, 
not to make me dread every thing that 
had the leaſt appearance of that kind. I 
recommended myſelf to God, who cer- 
tainly directed me on this occaſion, 
I pretended a deſire of being left alone 
a few minutes on a certain account, 


to think her, told me there was no one 
there with whom I might not make free. 
But I appeared ſo naturally aſhamed, 
as in truth I was, that ſhe cried out, 
© Let her have her way; ſhe is a mere 
© chiiv, and every trifle ſtartles her; in 


The moment they were gone out of 
the room, with my pencil, on a ſcrap of 
paper, I wrote the following note, 


© FENNY is undone, Madam, un- 
* leſs you ſnatch her from the pre- 


© cipice, on whoſe brink ſhe ſtands. | | 


Want of time prevents her ſaying any 


This I directed for Madame De 
G——, I had already contrived how 
to ſend it: the mantua- maker's beha- 
viour convinced me ſhe was virtuouſly 
inclined z ſhe having frequently ſighed 
when ſhe looked at me. Whilt ſhe was 
employed in folding up the things, I ap- 
proached her, under ſome pretence, and 
{lipped the note into her hand, telling 
her ai the ſame time, if ſhe had the leaf 


ſhe muſt carry that note immediately, 


I found I had no time to loſe z one 
moment more had been too late; the 
door apened, and who ſhould come in 
but Monſieur De G==— 1 Although, 
after what had paſſed, I might reaſon- 
ably expect him, yet I was thunder. 
ſtruck at his appearance, and look 
like death itſelf, + What a charming 
« creature !* cried he, not obſerving my 
perplexityz * I was not miſtaken : b 
there any thing can ſurpaſs this!“ He 
came up to me, and viewed me * * 
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ſays ſhe, © let us ſee how this will fit 
you.“ I put off my gown, it was 


tried on, and I thought it no ſmall ad- 
dition towards a graceful appearance 


a ſecret complacency aroſe when I view- 
ed myſelf in the glaſs, and ſaw I was 
not at all deſpifable. 1 

My vanity was diſcovered by my di- 


rectreſs. You are not miſtaken, pretty 


© Jenny, in thinking yourſelf hand- 
© ſome,” ſays ſhe; you are very love- 
© ly; I muſt have the pleaſure of dreſ- 


ſing your head according to my fancy. 
As I was not againſt it, ſhe fell to curl- 


ing my hair, and then put me on one of 


the bought heads; only to try it, ſhe 


faid. I made great difficulty when we 
came to the red. You are a ſimple- 
© ton,” cried ſhez © don't you ſee it is 


only for diverſion? We have nothing 


© to do now but only to adorn theſe 
© little ears: and for that, too, we have 


the good luck to be provided. Upon 


this ſhe pulled out her purſe, which 
ſeemed to be none of the lighteſt, from 
whence ſhe took a paper containing a 
pair of brilliant ear-rings. © What do 


you think of them?'—* Exceeding 


© fine,* anſwered J. Well, then, let 
© us ſee if they become you as well as 
the reſt.* I viewed myſelt; the al- 
teration was ſo great, that through ſur- 


prize I was not able to ſpeak. And, 


indeed, Jenny was no more; a well- 
made young lady, killingly handſome, 
had taken her place; the red gave new 
| luſtre to my eyes; and, to ſpeak the 


truth, I thought myſelf tranſcendently 


charming. „ | 

Let me be indulged in this ſally of 
vanity ; eſpecially. as I am a woman. 
When Monſieur De La Valle, the for- 
tunate peaſant, placed his perſonal merit 
in fo ſtrong a light, I who am ſpeaking 


was not diſguſted at it: I aſk but the ſame 


favour at the hands of the publick. _ 
Whilſt I was: thus taken up with the 
contemplation of my own dear ſelf, a 


mantua- maker came in. Come, Mis,” 


aid my directreſs, put off your gown, 
that your meaſure may be taken: 
our cloaths will be made to admira- 
tion. Mrs. Pagode has the beſt hand 
in France for ſetting off an handſome 
_* woman,” Thus far I had not the 


leaſt ſuſpicion ; but the taking my mea- 


ure, and theſe expreſſions, opened my 


eyes; at once I ſaw clearly into the * there any thing can ſurpaſs this! He 
whole affair. O heavens! {aid I io came up to me, and viewed me on al 
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myſelt, © I am betrayed!* I had not 


ſtrengthi to reaſon any farther. 

By this time they had undreſſed me, 
and the mantua- maker was buſy in tak - 
ing the meaſure, but with an air that 
had a mixture of ſorro and compaſ- 
ſion. I ſaid nothing, quite at a loſs 
how to evade the miſchief that threaten · 
ed me. The Chevalier D' Elbieux's 
behaviour was too freſh in my memory, 
not to make me dread every thing that 
had the leaſt appearance of that kind. I 
recommended myſelf to God, who cer- 
tainly directed me on this occaſion. 

I pretended a deſire of being left alone 
a few minutes on a certain account, 
The wicked directreſs, for ſuch I began 
to think her, told me there was no one 

there with whom I might not'make free. 
But I appeared ſo naturally aſhamed, 
as m truth I was, that ſhe cried out, 
Let her have her way; ſhe is a mere 
© child, and every trifle ſtartles her; in 
time ſhe will know better.” 


The moment they were gone out of | 


the room, with my pencil, on a ſcrap of 
paper, I wrote the following note. 


© JENNY is undone, Madam, un- 
* leſs you ſnatch her from the pre- 


| © cipice, on whoſe brink ſhe ſtands, 
Want of time prevents her ſaying any 
more. 8 | 


This I directed for Madame D- 
G= I had already contrived how 
to ſend it: the mantua- maker's beha- 
viour convinced me ſhe was virtuouſſy 
inclined ; ſhe having frequently ſighed 
when ſhe looked at me. Whilſt ſhe was 


employed in folding up the things, I ap- 


proached her, under ſome pretence, and 


flipped the note into her hand, telling Ml 


her at the fame time, if ſhe had the leaft 

regard for virtue, as I believed ſhe had, 
ſhe muſt carry that note immediately, 

as directed, and God would reward her. 
I found 1 had no time to loſe z one 
moment more had been too late; the 
door apened, and who ſhould come in 
but Monſieur De G==—! 2 
after what had paſſed, I might reaſon- 
ably expect him, yet I was thunder. 
ſtruck at his appearance, and lookel 
like death itſelf. + What a charming 
« creature !* cried he, not obſerving m 
perplexity; * I was not miſtaken: 5 
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| fuch circumſtances | p 


| © How!” 
| | have miſonderſtobd you, certainly; or 
lat is it you nicant 
ON . to provide for you, di 


0 , . Sir, 


be; i interrupting 1 me very cal mly ; 


© heſs; and 
* 
F 


return 2 may 55 ter think fit to 
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tis; {ike others left the room at bis 


Teng in.) © Well, m charmer, you 
« are not diff n tt your condi- 
4 tion, 1 hope? Is not the maltet's s ſer- 
d vice * food. as the miſtre(s' $? ut 
* all this is nothing i in con pariſon of 
« what is to come; The firſt moment 
« 1 ſaw you, I pronounced Fo happy- 
« 18 my protty creatufe, why won't 
ou talk with me? You are melan- 
+ choly; what i is the matter? you 
i Fatt an thing ou nee: only 
Shs jewel! ? Ferhips: a ring? ? 
6 = "+ bf this: it is yours." | 
Saying this; he todſe a fine diamond 
from his finger, 525 I it; buf I 
thruſt it afide. eat is the con- 
Fuſion of a More oo fre ng woman in 
et me Alone, © 
© Sir, faid I at laſt; © keep y your, pre- 
< ſents to yburſelf; they are infe Fious, 
Little did 1 expect ſuch favours, and 
* much leſs an adventure of this for rt. 
© God knows my heart, IU never inte d- 
* edto give the leaſt eücouragement.— 
cried he very grav ely; of & 


hen I of ered 
you not give 
t your conſent? “ Not in the leaſt, 
anſwered I ver) ſmartly ; « I 
Dam bnacquainted with your manner 
of efpreſh ing things, and we, did not 


W © underſtand ons another,'— Why, 
| © what did yo tnderſtand then ?” ſald 


he, interrupting me. * That yon made 


1 | © an offer of your friendſhip,” Teplied I; 
= * Which was doing me a 


eat honour.” 
— But, neverthelels, continved he, 
8 have bfonght yourſelf i into 
Ah, mot at al alf, Sir,“ anſwer ed 
te you are too mueh of a Ce. 
man to uſe violence * How !' faid 
« you 
© don't know me, ſurely; I love you 
l = well to ive u the leaſt uneafi- 
due I ſhould have a far 
eine yet nothing would be ex- 
lat is . with your 
* tranquillity, Dry up your tears, the 
* my lovely Jenny; retgn Hole miſtre : 
4 ourfelf and me. Nobody ſhall 
pre uthe to controu] you; indepen- 
* dentof all about you, o only 15 
* ſhall be to obey y ho orders, The 


make for all this, lies entirely in your 
own breaſt, In the mean time, enjoy 
© yourſelf id the endearing reflection, 


that you ure entirely at your own Tal 


:P Her 


« © poſe. T armen es e i 


[ Thanls elle. you can fancy ſhall 
K cd a without delay; na 

Al the wa Þ Fra afing Emy 
apptel hen os * only ſerv mA erved to 18 


5 e ew: g 


fl an Ger, of me! Better far to be 

© inm my grave than, accept 0 f ſuch pre- 
« ſents. . Good | od ! whi t obligations 
n muſt . lie uh! erb. —5 one at = 


feplied h \e: c not 2 85 to in u- 

0 gs your "$6.09 lons d1 Ip Nh 25 them 

© 43 you fall ju proper, 

c « and honour 15 engaged; : = 
6 rity. you. ought to think me mca 

© of vio latin, The E. of poble ging 


you "Mou W o 


c * you from Ahe to time, ws obliging 25 


1 in every thing, is All 1 atk; afu 
cient recompence for the greateſt ſer- 
1 am able to , A far- 
ther ac quainta ll N . you 
c that 45 in by 

© ing from the who, full of the bepe- 
© fits they h 
to tyrannize, an exact A ſeri e co 
pliahce to every thing they think k fi 
to demand. No, no, Jenny; once 
more I give you my word, I 


air, far from giving the leaſt diſgu 
charms me in nitely, and raiſes 
eſteem to an equal pitch with my loyez 
ind Whatſoever my paſſion | may be, 
you ſhall' never have any feaſon to 
complain. 
of the truth of this, I ſhall leave you 
at preſent, and not even return ill 
© you think proper to ſend for me.“ 
gay ing this, le made a lo bow, and 
retired. 
ing, the appearanees of ef. muſt 
Carry it. The ſentiments he Had en- 
preſfed, were not un worth Fd, ** 
of honour, and gd, 4 By im 

fion, inſomuch was 2 thy a 
kind of concern for 'S., uſpected 
the virtue of Monſieur De | Say 
was, not in the wrong; his conduct } 
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regard of me from that. 1 8 par. 


monſtrated be Was . capable 
ting in practice the generoug tg 
had laid down. 15 even win ed to have 
had it in my power to 1110 the note. 
Theſe 8 were fol lowed by t 
emotions of ſelf-love: be 20 I $f x n 
conſulted the Fl $ upon t Hole HERE | 
I had heard 16 0 e d; Te 
mined my ſeveral 55 and Wich 


8 


erent wa of think- 


ave conferred, fan ney t hey 
have afight, on hog frivotous; groundss | 


ook far 
o return. Your niceneſs in this 1 | 


In order to convince you | 


Where expetience is want- 
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perceiving of it, applauded may own 
charms: the ſtuffs were rich, I tried 
their effect upon me. Were I in ſuch 
© cloaths,* ſaid I to myſelf, * and ſeen 
© by the marquis, I might not for the 
© future, perhaps, be ſo long without 
© hearing from him. But where is the 
harm, continued I, * in accepting of 
« theſe fine things? I am not obliged 
© to make any return, Monſieur De 
G has given me his word 


I vas going on in this trainof thought, 


when the waiting- woman came in: ſhe 
was too fly not to diſcover the bent of 


my ſoul in thoſe moments. How, now, 


« prettyJenny !' ſays ſhe; © you have let 
my maſter go away. He ſeemed much 


© diſturbed ; ſure you would not ſay any 
« — 5 (fanny to him.“ No, 
God forbid!” anſwered I; at firſt, 


© indeed, methought, he ſeemed to drive 
at ſomething out of the way.'——" He! 
_ cried the waiting-woman, taking me up 
with an inſinuating air; * alack! you 
© know little of him: a very mode- 
rate compliance will 
© ſents without end from him. Go, go, 


© he deſerves you ſhould be a little more 


* complaiſant; few women in Paris 


_ © would ſcruple tom Very fine! 


© very fine, indeed! cried out Madam 
De G——, who had been liſtening at 
the door, and that moment entered the 
room; © a pious exhortation, truly, 


© this ſame of yours to a young girl! 
Wicked wretch! I am glad I know 


* thee. Heavens! who would have 
© thought it, that I ſhould be fo 
© long impoſed upon by her hypocriſy ! 
© Be gone, vile diſſembler; be gone this 
« inſtant! ſee my face no more; for 
depend upon it, if you do not leave 
Paris before this time to-morrow, I 


_ © will confine you for life. Good God“ 
continued the lady, throwing ' herſelf, 


* 


uite fatigued as it were, into an ws 
chair, * that ever I ſhould employ ſuc 
5 a creature !*' But the meg did not 
ſtay to heær all this out, the fir! me - 
y . 5 


| phe being ſufficĩient to E her off: for 


- 


my part, I was as much at a loſs, as if I 
hed been the criminal myſelf, | 


Ihe lady ſeemed to be in a profound 


meditation.z but preſently recovering 
herſelf, and looking on me with all the 


goodneſs imaginable, © Your diſcretion 


and prudence. I ſhall never forget, 
ſaid ſhez'© the note you ſent, was brought 
me by a perſon whole conduct had a 


= 


urchaſe pre- 


you are likewiſe a promoter of theſe 


© tions, that we juſtly attribute ſo many 


and order up the maſter or miſtreſs of 
© the houſe, I would fain know who 
* it belongs to, and in whoſe name Wl 


© your tears in regard of my huſband; 
8 Tour modeft behaviour will increafe 
© his eſteem; and he will be the firſt man 
to encourage you for having done your 
© duty. I know him too well, to doubt 
© of what I ſay. Wretched ſervant! 


* diſorders. It is you put my huſband 
© on ſuch exploits: it is to ſuch baſe 
© compliers with their maſters inclina- 


© miſunderſtandings and divorces.— 
© Very genteel and pretty furniture, in 
truth] continued ſhe, Jooking on the 
table and the other things provided for 
me. Poor child!“ added ſhe, behold. 


ing my head-dreſs and paint; © ſeducing 
© allurements, too often fatal to youth? 
This detail ſhamed me very much; I 


ſnatched up a napkin, and immediately 


demoliſhed my patches and paint.“ Em- I 


© brace me, my dear Jenny, ſaid the 


good lady, © I am charmed with your f 


© virtuous indignation! Now you are fit 
© to appear, Call ſome of my ſervants, 


« theſe lodgings have been taken.“ 


The miſtreſs came herſelf. One of 
thoſe who always fawn upon her com- 
pany, and pique themſelves on being the 


very pink of courteſy; our landlady was 
1o to ſuch a degree, that it was impol- 
fible to diſcourſe with her on any other 
ftrain. * Lord, Madam, do me the ho- 
© nour to believe" Every word was lo 
ſmoothed with compliments, that J am 
apt to think, when ſhe abuſed any one, 
it was under favour; with ſubmiſſion; 


&c. Her eyes languiſhed ſe much 
whilſt ſhe ſpoke, that they were often in 
a manner cloſed up; at every word the 
was ſure to. moiſten her lips, and each 
phraſe was diſtinguiſhed by a ſmall ſpit- Wi 


ting, being introduced by an affected 


hem, and ended in a moſt agreeable | | 


ſqueak. 


This whining gentlewoman in form- 


ed us, that Monſieur De G hired 
the lodgings, and furniſhed them ; that 
ſhe did not know my name, but the 
.gentleman had aſſured her I was a mar- 
ried woman, and came to Paris in ordet 
to ſue for a ſeparate maintenance, my 
huſband ſquandering away his effects in 
continual debaucheries; that he had 
received great recommendations in mi 
behalf, being related to the belt familics 
in Bretaign, | + 


/ 
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® The ſtory is well enough contrived,” 
replied the lady; © but I can aſſure you 
| © it is all à fiction. Adieu l' continued 
| © ſpe&t who you take into your houſe. 
© A very little reflection would have 
| © convinced you, that if this lady was 
© ſo well recommended to Monſieur De 
© G=——, he being a married man, the 
« ſtran might have had an apartment 
| © in his*houſe;z and you are the more 
| © inexcuſable in this affair, as you own 
s we are no ſtrangers to you.“ Saying 
this, ſhe locked up every thing z we got. 
into the coach, and returned home, 
Monſieur De GG had been gone 
but a few minutes; he was acquainted, 
with what had happened by a note 
wich, as we found afterwards, the 
= waiting-woman had ſent: we were told 
be was gone into the conntr 7. 
Although this gentleman had been 
engaged in ſeveral intrigues, he was al - 
ways ſo circumſpeR, and the regard he 
had for his lady ſo particular, that he 
= would not for the world give her the 
= leaſt uneaſineſs, or ſuffer any thing of 
#8 this kind to become publick. He was 
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no ſooner 22 3 ſeat, but ” 
== wrote to beg pardon for what was paſt, 
Ws aſluring us. he ſhould have no reaſon 
do complain of his future conduct; and 
as a proof of his ſincerity, he was will- 
ing I ſhould be ſent home. The lady, 
= whoſe goodneſs to me increaſed conti- 
WE nually, read me his letter, and her an- 
ſwer to it. She told him, he was to blame 
n abſenting himſelf on ſuch a trifling 
== occaſion ; that no one can always com- 
mand their inclinations, and if his were 
never more out of the way, it would be 
very well; that ſhe herſelf 

cular value for me, as I juſtly deſerved; 
that ſhe had no thoughts of ſending me 
away, being very ſecure in my diſcre- 
tion, The letter pantie with re- 


I» a aſſurances of the tendereſt affec- 
_ 2 
7 Did every wife behaye in this man- 
= Nr, as often as the nuptial ſtate lies 
under a cloud, divorces would not be ſo 
much in y in theſe our days. 
l paſſed almoſt a year without hearin 
2 thing of the uis. Time an 
reflection had allayed that ardent paſſion 
ſo viſible in the beginning of theſe Me- 
moirs. Madame De - Sig was ſo 
fond of me, as to make no diſtinction 
between her daughter and me}; under 


© the gentleman has impoſed upon you; 


ſhe; another time be more circum- 


5 — 


had a parti- 
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the maſters who attended her, I had 
made ſome proficiency, and I ſung with 
t as to gain the ap- 

e 11 who viſited the lady. 
ademoiſelle, her daughter, far from 
reſembling Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux, 
loved me very tenderly, and was never 
eaſy in my. abſence, Monſieur De 


ſo gd we 


Gs love- fit was become a paternal 


affection, of which he ſoon gave me very 
convincing proofs z but however com- 
mendable his intentions _— be, I 
could look upon nothing which came 
from that quarter with a very favourable 


eye. £4 | 5 
of the company who reſorted 
to the houſe made ther addreſſes to me; 
but the moſt importunate ſuitor was a 
certain Monſieur Gripart, farmer- gene · 
ral of the taxes, immenſely rich, and 
frightfully deformed. People may pre- 
tend that a young woman ought to be 
directed in her choice by reaſon, and not 
by fancy; but, for my part, to deal in- 
enuouſly, I could not think Monſieur 
ripart any other than inſupportably 
diſagreeable. Nevertheleſs ſome regard 
was due to him, as he was really in ear- 
neſt, Madame De GG afſured me 
of it, and added, ſhe ſhould think her- 
ſelf very happy if ſhe could make it a 
match. I did not dare to enter on the 
ſubje& of my diſlike to him; but was in 
hopes that my mean birth, and the diſ- 
advantages attending it, would prove a 
ſufficient obſtacle, without my appear- 
ing in the affair: but tht misfortune 
was, Monſieur Gripart, who came from 
nothing himſelf, looked upon great ex- 
traction no more than a lucky hit, and 
conſequently did not feed upon ſuch il. 
luſtrious chimeras. Conſidering the 
great ſhare he had in ſome of my adven- 
tures, it will not be amiſs to draw his 
He was of a middle ſtaturez one half 
of his body, as well as his face, very 
different from the other. It is true, he 
was not hunch-backed, but was equally 
graceful; for when he ſtood as ſtraight 
as he could, one would imagine he way 
ſtooping to take ſomething up. The 
deſcription of his countenance will be 
no eaſy taſk: I never ſaw Saves, 
like it. His head was an oval jnverted, 
the top of the ' forehead making the 
point; his eyes inclined * erin 
proportion as the figure diminiſhed, 
conſequently ther parts were at 
much ©» Cliodcd his mouth was made 
| F 2 COR arch 
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chwiſe, but inſtead of being turne 

FI nne fat enough, the 
Speer I and his nor ſeetned te be 
but one piece; and Fhen be laughed, 
jr 4s inoſſile to Giſtinguilh the bye 
ſtom the" other: but bath hid lips; edn- 
trary'to'what we generally ſee,' turned 
Imwards ; and his noſe, proud of it's pre- 
en e was pulfed up very fiercely 
on alt '6ccaſions. IRE Fe ths E 
His eyes ware at big as thoſe of an 
ox, "witfioat any advantag 

ſipht ; their" lids were fe 


fond of each 
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* The left eye - brow was at a conſi- 


derable diſtance from the eye to which 


it belonged, and took in at leaſt one half 
ot the forehead, being turned vpon it- 
NF; whereas the other could ſcarce be 
diftinguiſtied from the right - eye. 
«*Fhe heipht of his forchead muſt have 
beep! exceſſive, had not the border of 
dye - brows, we juſt now) mentioned, 
dried an agreeable point of view, 


The 'buſh 2 , which Monſieur 
* fiber oval wofe, looked like a ſuit- 
able frame to 40 frighitful a picture. 
This gallant, juſt ſuch as Ideſcribehim, 
loved me to diſtraction: Pc aſſed 
but he made me a viſit; which ben. 
ahd that of diſcourſing with me at plea- 
ſure, he had taken up of his own ac- 


cord, Whilſt I was ignorant of his 


deſigns, the droll figure and humorous 


cConverſation of the man was an amuſe- 
ment. It was a confiderable time be- 
fore he made any declaration, and till 


en I could not believe a man of his 
mould capable of love like other people: 
nevertheleſs, perſonal deformity is no 
bar to virtue, wit, or love; and in- 
flances are not wanting where the moſt 
contemptible aſpect has deſerved a cha- 
racter infinitely preferable to the merits 
of thoſe whoſe perſonal qualifications 
have been altogether charming. 
At laſt he declared himſelf, taking an 
opportunity whilſt Madame De G 
was writing. He came up to me, as I 
was at work, with ſome diſorder in his 
dountenance: * Lay by that uſeleſs taſk,” 
ſaid he; will you never be tired with 
« embroidering?'— Why ſo?* anſwered 
7. © Ab, ab continued he, © T have 
« ſomething to ſay to you of, that conſe- 
| © quence, as to deſerve all the attention 


4 you ure miſtreſs of. 


77 Le you Know, that for theſe eight 
mo h, 
} 
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lix days, aud four hours, I 
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vantage in point of 


his money, bellowed like a ſucking 


< lay 
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„ have been, in love with you? Von 
c lag „but | 

« jeſte with | rt 
© in love? w * rs dro: fuch a 
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* firſt that ever forfeited ſo noble a pre- 


© rogative. Till now I never looked 
© at a woman but through the wrong 
f end of the perſpeRive;z the miracle 
© was reſerved for you. That ever I 


© ſhould. be in love! To 1 — the 


© truth, I could not haye believed i 
« myſelf, had I not been vibe of 
* it by my fleeping ſo ſound ever ſince! 
came acquainted” with you; before 
+ that, I had not time to eat or ſleep, 
* being ſo taken yp with getting money; 
© at preſent I eat, fleep, and now an 
© then' ſpend a | enny : wonderful ef. 
* fects of my patſoii” enough to move 
© a rock! What, are you inſenſible? 
Well, to convince you at once, I will 
© tell you more, You cannot but know 
© that intereſt ig all in all; judge, then, 
how much youengroſs all my thoughts, 
* by what I am going to relate. The 
other day a perſon brought mea ſum of 
© money; it was no ſooner counted out 
but I locked it up in my ſtrong box; 
the man whopaid the money waited for 
an acquittance, No, I thank you; my 
thoughts were ſo buſy about you, I 
quite forgot that piece of form, as 
well as that J had received the money, 
At laſt my debtor, whom I was ſend- 
ing away without _ acknowledg- 
s ment, told me, he ſuppoſed I was 
too buly to give him an acquittance. 
«© What acquittance ?”” replied I, 
& Why, a receipt,“ continued he. A 
e receipt!“ cried I ; „for what?“ 
« You are diſpoſed to be merry, Sir,“ 
© ſays he, ; perceive; it is for the 
« money—" Oh! right,” ſaid I, 
“ whenever you pay me the nine thou- 
« fand five 1 livres, you ſhall 
« have the diſcharge : at preſent I have 


” 6 aan a 


ee buſineſs, and you” mult leave me.“ 


* Saying this, I put him by the ſhoulders 
out of my clofet. The poor fellow, 
© aftoniſhed to ſee me in earneſt, and 


© believing I intended to cheat him of 


« calf. This odd behayiour awaked 
me out of my dream; and after 
ghing very heartily at my abſence 
5 of mind, I gave him a receipt in form; 
N vet, 15 RS. FH, 0, 2 K and, 


as he lived, that Gripart was in love, 
I 1 generonſly beſtowed upon him a 
« whole ſhilling. The man was ſo fur- 
5- prized, that he neyer ſtaid to thank 
1 =y 8 you, he 
* elt as happy as nee. LE A 
© No Aon replied I, © with ſo 
© conſiderable a ſum! Yes, indeed, 
FE conſiderable,” added he; with twelve 
| F pence much wr be done. Some of 
© theſe days I will give you the hiſtory 
© of my life; why, with ſuch a ſum I 
made my fortune. But, let us re- 
£ turn to my love affair; deuce take 
me, that is more to the pupoſe!? 
| Monſieur Gripart embelliſhed his de- 


a financier, much of which I cannpt call 
to mind: what I remember is, that he 
compared me to a Jarge ſum, the em- 
ploying of which was to be hig proper- 
iy and he concluded with ſaying, he 

oreſaw the price would be enhanced 
upon him, through the number of bid- 


his point at the fale, and not be ſuch a 
= Tony, as to let the candle burn out be- 
fore he bid his laſt price. | 


Ving on with great earneſtneſs. A 
= waiting-woman of Madame De G=——, 
named Chriſtina, my boſom - friend, 
= overheard ſome diſcourſe, of which I 
= was the ſubjett. Monſieur De G 
== argued very ftrongly in favour of the 


upon it. | 

I was no ſooner apprized that the 
affair was concluded upon, but I gave 
myſelf up to a frightful diſquiet. I 
called to mind the beginning of that 
== paſſhon, once ſo dear to me; I ran over 
l that ever the marquis had ſaid and 
== yowed to me. Reavens!* cried I to 
= myſelf, © is it poſſible that he ſhould 
forget all: and, in ſo long a time, never 


* yet how much did I confide in it! 
WW © Fatal credulity | Falſe; deceitful man! 
A torrent of tears ſucceeded; certainly 
none were ever ſhed with greater ſin- 
cerity. . 

| One morning, when Iwas overwhelm- 
ed with reflections of this nature, Chriſ- 

tina came dancing and jumping into 
| 1 N What 8 þ ive me 
tor my good news?” ad wiped my 
| Nes, hearing ber come; e 


he thought him - 


4 ly. 


comfort! I flip 


to throw myſelt into her arms, I met. 
claration with all the oratory peculiar to 


ders; but that he was reſolved to carry 


WW In e mean time, I learned that this 
55 extraordinary lover's deſigns were car - 


match, and his lady was entirely bent 


once to let me hear from him? And 
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# and, that he might remember as long. | 


of my trouble were too freſh to he. un- 
diſcovered at firſt fight, * What ails. 
you?“ ſaid the very campaſſionately g, 

vou have been crying; there is ſome-. 


f thing troubles you, which is kept 3 


* ſecret from me, Yau a very croſs,. 

© but I will come even with you, an 

* will know the bottom of it very ſhoxt-. 
At preſent, let me tell you, your 

mother is in the houſe, and is juſt. 

© now coming up ſtairs.” | 


This rome of newg, ſo very unen 
peed; ſurprized me much, and gare 


me great joy, To ſee a mother after ſo 
long an abſence, what an endearing. 


* 


d on a gown, and ran. 


her, folded my arms about her neck; 
ſhe embraced me with great affection- 
What a happineſs! My ſiſter accom - 
panied her, By turng I gave them the 
maſt ardent marks of the tranſport L 
felt, and then conducted them to m 


chamber. Our diſcourſe, at firſt, throug 


eagerneſs, was too confuſed to be un- 
derſtood. By degrees I became ac. 
uainted with our family- affairs. M 
1 was in good health, and on his 
way hither; Colig had married my ſiſter 
out of mere ſpite: I was not a little. 
pleaſed at this news for my liſter's ſake 
the young fellow had very good diſpo- 
ſitions, and Wherewithal to make her 
very eaſy in her. circumſtances, = 
he ſteward, who always ſhewed me 
much reſpe&, hearing, my parents were 
come, ſent a breakfaſt to my chamber z 
I exerted myſelf in doing the honours 
of the houſe, finding an infinite fatisfac- 
tion in it. My ſiſter ſtared at me with 
aſtoniſhment, © Look, mamma, ſaid 
ſhe, * ſhe is no longer our Jenny; this 
is a ſine lady. How ſhe is dreſſed} 
© what linen!“ I had on a bed-gown, 
nothing extraordinary; yet was much 
leaſed with my being taken notice of. 
Vanity is always at hand, and for thoſe 
who have left their home, there cannot 
be a greater pleaſure than to be ſeen 
again by their friends genteely dreſſed 
but I intended to ſurprize them far more 
in my beſt cloaths. RO I; 
Do you know, Jenny, ſaid my mo+ 


ther after breakfaſt, * what has brought 


me hither? To ſee you married.? 
That word made me turn pale. To 
« whom?” not to Colin; there I wag 
ſafe; I could think of nobody but Mon- 
fieur Gripart. My mother ſaw. the 
trouble I was in. Is it joy or grief 


it 
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© that moves you thus? ſaid the, © You 
© cannot, ſure, have ſo far forgot the 


education 1 gave you, as to ſet your 


© heart upon any one? No, dear mo- 


© ther,” anſwered I, in great confuſion; 


only I did not expect any ſuch tidings. 
Well, then, I am the bearer of 
© them,” continued ſhe, looking plea- 


ſantly again; I muſt tell you, that 


< you are extremely happy, after all 
© that has paſſed; to have fallen into 
« this lady's hands! She has left no- 
thing unſaid to your godmother in 
< your praiſe ; but her laſt letter has 
© crowned the work. The counteſs ſent 
immediately for me, and ordered me 
© hither in all haſte, telling me, that 
Madame De G had provided a 


| © huſband for you, who would heap | 


© wealth and honour upon the family. 


This is all I know of the matter.” 
Juſt as my mother had done ſpeak- 


ing, a footman came to let her know 
muſt {peak 
with her. She went immediately, leav- 
ing my ſiſter with me, 9 5 

Her ſentiments in regard to me were 
entirely altered: her joy at ſeeing me 
again, and the ſincere careſſes ſhe be- 
me, baniſhed all reſentment 
of her former behaviour. Where there 


is a fund of good - natureꝭ injuries are 
eafſily forgot. 1 85 


J was not yet ſufßciently acquainted 


with her to make her my confidante. 


Nevertheleſs, as I had a ſtrong inclina- 
tion to know what had paſſed in my ab- 
ſence, I ventured to aſk how the family 
did at the caſtle, * The counteſs, an- 


 ſwered the, is much the ſame; ſhe 


© comes very ſhortly to Paris with her 
© daughter, who has been courted for 
* ſome time by Monſieur De F | 
As to the chevalier, nobody knows 
„what is become of him; he is rarely 
„ ſeen, ever fince that affair: it has 


made much noile, and is variouſly re- 


© lated. 


5 


Good God l continued ſhe, « how 


© pleaſed was I, to hear you was ſo well 


placed! You aQted in the diſcreeteſt 


* manner poſhble, not to return with 
Colin. Lord! how you would have 


s been E at in the village! To 
our, ſcarce four words are 


this 
© ſpoke, in which your name is not 
mentioned. 1 
Dear ſiſter,” cried I, tell me on 
what grounds I am thus cenſured, and 
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© then I will ſatisfy you how far they 


are juſt. . You cannot be ignorant, 


replied ſhe, what one muſt expect in 
© all ſuch1ittle places; every trifle is 
© magnified into an affair of conſe- 
© quence: neighbours are alwiys upon 
© the watch, as to what paſles in the 
© next houſe, ſo that nothing eſcapes 
© unobſerved; and if the true motive is 


not diſcovered, a much worſe is in- 


© vented. The report is, that the may- 
© quis, Mademoiſelle De Parc, and you, 
© had laid a defign for your being car- 


„ ried off, They add, that Monſieur 


© Le Chevalier being likewiſe in love 
© with you, guided by jealouſy, diſco- 


© vered the plot. You are blamed for 


© being the occaſion of the duel your 
© two admirers fought, by giving them 
© both encouragement at the ſame time. 
All which was the more readily believ- 
© ed, becauſe Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux 
© was heard to ſay, that your coquetry 
© with the men was to her inſupporta- 
«© ble. e 

However, theſe ſurmiſes, through 
my mother's uſual diſceretion, began to 
© loſe ground: the inquiſitive were put 
on the wrong ſcent, by her giving out 


© you was gone to one of her aunts, - 77 


This found credit: but Colin, com- 


ing home frightened out of his wits, i 
and ſoundly thraſhed, ſpoiled all again, 


© by the account he gave of his meeting 
« with you; he told every one how much 


he had endeavoured to bring you home, 
© without being able to prevail; that 


* your head was certainly turned, by 
« liſtening to the nonſenſical diſcourſe 
of the fine gentlemen; that neverthe+ 
© leſs he had compaſſed his deſign, if 
© the marquis's curſed valet de cham · 
© bre had not interpoſed ; that the fel- 
© low muſt certainly deal with the devil, 
© becauſe, notwithſtanding Colin's gun, 


and his companion Chriſtopher's cud- 
gel, they were both handled very 


« roughly, | 
© He was fo enraged, in fine, that 
he talked more againſt you than any 
5 one, and ſaid he did not doubt but 
© the marquis had yau in ſome houſe in 
© the neighbourhood. 
The ſame day that Colin came with 
© this ſtory, the chevalier arrived. When 
© he was informed of what had paſſed, 
© he called for Colin, and was ſhut up 
with him. a conſiderable time. We 
© ſaw him go away foaming like a mad- 


man; 


W © F = a a K K - m = W „ K „% a  -« „ M o KK « a 


Saſs, iro, 


- 


As ſoon as he was able to go 
« the chevalier diſappeared ; which gave 
room to a great deal of talk. For ſome 


5 | © become of him. : 
= *« Notwithſtanding thoſe 


= © Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux, who lets flip 
no opportunity of falling upon you. 
Aus ſoon as ſhe heard where you were, 
= * ſhe told ſeveral they mutt expect to 
bear very ſhortly of ſome new adven- 
ture; that you are a fly baggage, and 
WE * are not at Paris for nothing, as ſhe has 
good reaſon to ſulpet.” - | 
2 « Good God!” cried I, what have 
== © I done to deſerve her hatred in this 
manner? We know well enough," 
continued my ſiſter: * ſhe is ſecretly in 
love with the marquis, and he is as 
indifferent on his ſide, having no great 
© opinion of her beauty. She has diſ- 


To mel ſhe is much in the wrong!” 


lied 1, overjoyed to put my filter on 


the ſubjeQ: I never could perceive 


6 
0 
* 
6 
* have never heard any more of him 
Ws © lince. It was faid, indeed, at the 
== © caſtle, that he retired into another 
country; I don't know the name of 
In; that his fatherhag endeavoured by 
* all poſſible means to bring him to 
court again, but without ſucceſs; and 
* that his phyſicians, by his own dircc- 
tions, had advifed the country air, 
We * that he might avoid any farther im- 
W © portunities on that ſubje&.” 
| This account revived all my tender 
We {cntiments for the marquis: a deep ſigh 
forced it's way, Ah, Jenny! I plain- 
h). fee you 


MW. 


* © 


4 5 


«© time it has not been known what is 


reports, you * 


ars ſtill beloved by every one, except 


covered that it is owing to you 


RE © there was any grounds to think the 
marquis ſo fond of me as people ima- 
„giae. From the time I left the caſtle, 
4 I have not ſo much as heard him men- 
SS © tioned,'— Had he been fo indifferent, 
[ 6] replied my ſiſter, very lily, & he would 
y = © icarce have ſent to often to enquire 
7 after you. But he loſt his labour; 
© for the counteſs expreſsly charged us 
ir not to give him any account ot you. 
5 Whether he was acquainted with this 
1. order of her's I cannot ſay; but we 


e in love with the mar - 


tion in favour of the marquis overturns 
© the whole affair.“ I thank you, 
replied I, for this good advice, dic- 


« tated by a\friendly heart; 1 ſhall en- 


* deayour to put it in practice, and make 


© a ſacrifice of myſelf. This was fol- 
lowed by a torrent of tears, which mov- 
ed my fiſter very much. Here, ſays 
ſhe, © I cannot bear to ſee you in troublez 
© I deferred telling you I had a letter 
© whick, notwithſtanding the ſtrict in- 
junctions to the contrary, I {hall ven- 
ture to give you. Make yourſelf eaſy, 
then; Mademoiſelle De Parc put it 
into my hands the night before we 
came from home: ſhe is till fond of 
ou; and, if I am not much miſtaken, 
as ſent very acceptable tidings. Du- 
bois often ſees her, as I have diſcover- 
ed, though it is very privately, You 
will pardon my reſervedneſs, Jenny, 
when you reflect on thele reaſons, 
and the hazard I am ex poſed to in the 
affair.” SP 5 
I opened the letter with great preci- 
pitation : the addreſs was in a woman's . 
hand; but, agreeable ſurprize ! within 
I diſcovered the marquis's' writing. 1 
bluſhed and trembled while 1 read as 


„ aa 6a W aaa 6 


HERE ate you, my charm» 
ing Jenny? Will this mark 

of my tender love and fidelity ever 
come to your hands? Heavens I Wat 
anguiſh and torture do I not ſuffer 
trom the cruel uncertainty of your 


„* 


pared with it! What has befallen 
you? Where are you? I would have 
gone to the fartheſt corner of the earth, 
on the leaſt proſpect of finding you 3 
© but ſomething tells me, I am not far 
© from you. Still I live in hopes of a 


NS a «© a a «„ «„ „„ 


favou able hour: it muſt not be lopg 
in coming; my patience is at an end! 
© I conjure you, by all that is 2 

© if this comes ſafe, to let me hear 
polſibly 
* ve | 


© from you, Nothing elle can 


lituation! Death itſelf cannot be com- 


/ 
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8 Tux Marquis or L. V. 
« April —, Caſtle of L. V.“ | 


I had ſcarce time to read the letter, 
when my ſiſter, who ſtood upon the 
watch, came running to tell me ſhe 
heard fomebody on the ftairs; I put up 
the letter very haſtily, and being 


foreboding the ill news I expected to 
© I am overjoyed, Jenny, ſaid the 


lady as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, that I 


© have it in my power to make you 
© amends for what, through a principle 
© of virtue, you heretofore declined. 
© 'The proof you then gave me of your 
© diſcretion is not forgot; and from 
c that time, Monſieur De G— and I 
 < weredeterniined on making your for- 
« tune, A match is agreed on for you, 
© the articles ate drawn, and I ſent for 
your parents to rejoice with you on 
© this occaſion. Monſieur Gripart is 
«£ the perſon deſigned for you: his riches 
© are very conſiderable, and are like to 
s increaſe; he is much in love with you, 
< and will make you happy; he has al- 
ready ſettled twenty thouſand crowns 
4 upon you. Is not this a convincing 
« proof, that Heaven, ſooner or later, 
_ © rewards thoſe who walk in the nar- 
© row paths of virtue? : 
£ You make me no anſwer, Jenny! 
That bluſh becomes you, and is a 
mark of your modelty.'—* Very true,” 
_ replied my mother; but that ought 
not to hinder her from throwing her- 
© ſelf at your feet, Madam, and thank- 
© ing you with the moſt profound ac- 
« knowledgments for all your favours.” 
1 did fo immediately, kiſling her hand. 
Riſe, my ms faid ſhe, taking me 
in her arms; II 
© awn, and will be at the expence of 
the wedding, which ſhall be at our 
« country-ſeat. My huſband is there 


already; his preſent conſiſts of ſome 


things you have ſeen before. As for 
Mignonne, meaning her own daugh- 
ter, to whom you are very dear, as 
me has not much to give, inſſſts upon 


* accepting of her pearl necklace.“ 
* 


mother, charmed with ſuch marks 
of affection, was at a loſs bow to ex- 
preſt her gratitude. Juſt at that inſtant 
* lady was informed that company 


nt for 
by the lady, I went with a heavy heart, 


all parts. 


uſual with young 


ook upon you as my 


other hand, decency 
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© fxve a life long ſince devoted to you 


was comming, in. We retired to f 
w 


chamber, whither we were followed by 
ſeveral of the ſervants, to congratulate 
havi 


with us upon the good news, 
ained 1 affe ions. by my affable 
haviour. | 8 
The day following, my father came: 
ſuch an alteration in his daughter was a 
great ſurprize to him; my filter told nie 
renn, 
The Tüeſday follbwmg, o Which 
there were but three days, was appoint- 
ed for the wedding: It was not poffible 


for me to prevent it. What reaſon 
could I alledge againſt it? A marriage 
that gratifted the ambition and com- 


leated the happineſs of our family: 1 

x7 ge "rg 1 * talked of; it was 
only at night 1 had an opportunity to 
vent my ſighs and bowel ily ods 
tion. 
At laſt the fatal hour came. On the 
day before, Monheur Gripart ſent me 
jewels to the value of tweuty thouſand 
livres. The fame day we had repaired 
to the caſtle of C the place ap- 
pointed for our nuptials. The news 
was ſpread in the neighbourhood, and 
drew a great Sons of people from 


he morning following I was called 

up at four, to be led, a melancholy 
victim, to the altar. They did me the 
honour, it is true, to attribute my un - 
eaſineſs to the fear and apprehenſiou 
women at the ap- 
proach of marriage. Alas! my thoughts 
were far otherwiſe employed. | 
Two days before this, I had ſtrug- 
gled very hard between the ſuggeſtions 
of love and decency. Love prompted 
me to acquaint the marquis with the 
intended eſpouſals: I knew how to di- 


rect to him; the thing was feaſible. If 


« he really loves me in the manner he 
c expreſſes,” thought I, and has thoſe 
* honourable 4 he ſeem to hint, 
« it would not be a difficult matter fot 
* him to break off this fatal match; or, 
© ſhould his intentions be of a different 
kind, my new engagement would be 
© attended with lels regret.” On the 

Iſclainied any 
ſuch conduct, too forward to become 
young woman well educated: it was 
running after a huſband. What 4 
© diſgrace,” I thought, if I ſhould 
© a& thus, and he be backward on his 
« part! I ſhould fink under ſuch a boad 
« of affliction.“ No ſooner did 1 * 
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one way, but immediately I found my- 
ſelf inclined to the other. Frightful 1s 
ſuch a wavering ſituation ; and much I 
pity thoſe who are ſo unfortunate as to 
ie 


able to come to a determination. 

Nevertheleſs, they led me to church. 
Maſs being over, the uſual exhortation 
was made: the ceremony was already 
; Monſieur Gripart had even pro- 


prieſt turning to me for my conſent, a 
voice was heard from the bottom of the 
church, crying out, Hold, hold! 
The curate was at aſtand: every one 
looked back. A young woman made 
her way through the crowd, and com- 
ing up to the altar, deſired to ſpeak with 
= the prieſt in private. He took her into 
| the veſtry, together with Madam De 
6 — and M. Gripart. I remained in 


vine the occaſion of fuch an accident. 
In the mean time the people, ſur- 
prized at what had happened, crouded 
to the altar. Their eager and curious 
eyes were fixed on me. Some ſaid the 


| of her good fortune; others ſaid, it was 
a pity any thing ſhould thwart it; a 
= countryman cried, © Ne'er moin'd, ſhe'll 
| © get a huſband for all this. : 
At laſt the veſtry door opened: one 
of the church-wardens came to call me; 
I was no ſooner entered but the door 
was ſhut again. Þ xo The 
| © Your wedding, Jenny, is put off 
for the preſent,” ſaid Madame De 
G=—, till ſuch time as M. Gripart 
removes a difficulty made by a wo- 
man, to whom, it ſeems, he former- 


* the neighhourhood, and hearing he 
was on the point of eſpouſing you, 
© has put in her claim by this perſon. 
* It was ſomething late, indeed, and 
might have been flighted, but it is 
| © better to wait till the parties have com- 
* promiſed the matter. | 
* what has happened, faid M. Gri- 
Part. ©Youth has it's follies. I had 
entirely forgot this promile ; but this 
delay will only make ſurer work of 


tion will hear reafon;*==< No dou tof 


' its upon marrying her, or nobody.” 
s.* » + Yo t 
— That $ à litile hard, wiſwered M, 


under a lexity, without being | 
21 ther and mother very much duwn in the 


nounced the fatal © 7 will; when, the 


my place, aſtoniſhed, and unable to di- 


bride was very handſome, and worthy 


* ly promiſed marriage. She lives in 


* I am extremely afflicted, Miſs, at 
on ſome important affair, 


c | > wy 
it, as I am certain the perſon in queſ- 


it, replied the young woman who had 
interrupted our nuptials ; * the only in- 
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Gripart; © but this is not a place to ar- 
© gue in; you ſhall go with me in my 
coach to her.” He preſented her his 
hand, and making a low bow, retired. 
We returned to the caſtle; my fa- 


mouth. But my concern was to hide 
my joy, which ſeemed, I knew not why, 
to promiſe a deliverance from what I ſo 
much dreaded. 1 op 

But this did not laſt long: M. Gri- 
part returned the next morning . 
gay; he had removed the obſtacle, not- 
withſtanding his avarice, Which was 


forced to give way on this occaſion. 
Money carries all before it. My ap- 


prehenſions returned; my father and 
mother were as much elated. The day 
was once more fixed for the wedding, 
and nothing remained that could — 2 
bly be any hindrance. | TS. 

The evening before we were to be 


certainly married, we took the air on a 


high terrace; it looked upon a meadow, 
at the end of which, about forty paces 
diſtant, was the great road. The com- 
pany talked on ſeveral diverting ſub- 


jets. M. Gripart addreſſed me with _ 


his tedious courtſhip. As I was lean- 
ing in a melancholy poſture on the bal- 
luſtrade of the terrace, amuſing myſelf. 
with the different objects that preſented 


| themlelves, ſeveral horſes, followed by a 


pack of hounds, paſſed leiſurely alon 
the road. This fight reminded me F; 


what had happened in the foreſt of Fon- 


tainebleau, the dear moment that brought 
me firſt acquainted with the marquis. 
My eyes dwelt with pleaſure on the 


proſpect. I ſeemed to divine all that 


was to befal me. | | ag 
A ſingle perſon, dreſſed in green 
trimmed with gold, came very gently 


croſs the meadow, in a bye path at the 


foot of the terrace 3 the horſe, as the 
reins lay upon his neck, taking the ad- 
vantage of his rider's profound contem- 
plation, frequently ſtopped to graze. 
The gentleman, by his tolded arms and 
head hanging down, ſeemed to meditate 
A ſituation ſo exactly reſembling my 
own, made me conſider him very atten - 
tively. My heart began to beat; in 
viewing his features as he drew nearer, 
methought I knew him. © Alas! it was | 
the marquis himſelf ; his image was too 
deeply engraved to be miſtaken: As 
he paſſed by the balluſtrade where 1 
ſoot!, he looked up and put off his hat. 
FOO — G . This 


N 
ö 
| 


mon ſenſe convinced him at once he 


„ 


cried my father in a pet; the marriage 
«© ſhajl go on: I'll be bound, Madam, 
for the performance. If it miſcarries, 


be upon their guard, and not take any 
notice of it when he is preſent,” I heard 
all this from the next room. 85 


informed that a gentleman defired to 
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| This gave me a full view of him; I 


was no longer myſelf, but ſhrieked out, 


being ſuddenly taken ill. 


Every one ran to my aſſiſtance. As 
I did not faint away, my eyes were ne- 
ver off the dear object that cauſed my ten- 
der emotion. The marquis had ſtopped, 
hearing me cry out; and looking very 


earneſtly, Good God!" he cried, © it 


© is ſhe,* Saying this, he clapped ſpurs 
to his horſe, and was out of fight in a 


moment. a 


The company was too buſy about 


me to obſerve what paſſed. Monſieur 


Gripart and my father led me to a 


room, and laid me upon a couch. _ 


As my ſurprize was the effect of joy, 


it was not attended with any ill conſe- 
quences: 1 preſently recovered, and felt 
an unuſual tranquillity. Madame De 
8 


had enquired, when the marquis 
paſſed by, if any one knew that noble- 
man; for ſuch he appeared to be by his 
numerous retinue. My father's com- 


ought to hold his tongue on this occa- 


ſion; but my mother, either through 


vanity, or an itch of talking, was not ſo 
diſcreet, * Yes, indeed, we know him 


Marquis of L. V. who brought our 
bride the gratification ſo much talked 
of., O ho!” replied the lady; if 

that be the caſe, our wedding is like 


our damſel did not change colour for 
nothing. Colour mt no colours !' 


© the fault ſhall not be on her ſide. The 
© marauis is no huſband for her.'— I 
© am mightily pleaſed,” replied Madame 
De G——, with what you ſay; but 


© ] am at a loſs how to behave in caſe 
b © he. comes here: however, it is very 
© well Monſieur Gripart did not per- 


© ceive what happened. Let every one 


It was not long before the lady was 


peak with her, I eafily gueſſed who, 
and from thence was much diſturbed. 
My father and mother immediately ob- 


. ferved my looks, which were preſently 


fixed on the ground. Monſieur Gri- 
part coming in at the delivery of the 


- meiſage, cried' out, 4 He is welcome, 


/ 


and muſt honour us with his company 
© at ſupper.” 


diſcourſe with the marquis, Madame De 


© aſſert your own right and the fortune 
© offered to you. He oppoſes your mar. 


The marquis was on his knees before 
Madame De G—— ; but leaving her, 


ſubmiſſive poſture! I aſked him, with 


don't overwhelm avirtuous diſpolition, 
too much ſhaken by your preſence. 


| . a perfon who adores you, and that, i 
© well enough, ſhe cried; it is the 


to meet with another rub; 1 thought ; 
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Jan impoſtor? But I mult prove 
words; this letter, continued I 


ſelle D Elbieux's hand! Madame Ie 
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After a quarter of an hour's private 


G ſent for me. I entered the room 
in a ſort of agony. Come hither, my 
dear child,” ſaid ſne; employ the | 
© ſway you have over this nobleman, to 


© riage, and proteſts he will leave no- 
thing undone that may prevent it. 


he addreſſed himſelf to me in the ſame 
poſture. Ah, Jenny! have I de. 
« ſerved,” ſays he, to he the moſt for- 
© lorn of mankind ?? . 

How powerful is a lover in ſuch 2 


tears in my eyes, What can you ex- 
« pect I ſhould do? I, that am not ny 
© own miſtreſs! In the name of good- 
© neſs, leave me, I ſaid; © be gone; 


— Mut I go? replied he. Ah, 
© Miſs, is this the reception you afford 


too, after ſo long an abſence? One, 
who lives but for you, from the ft 
moment he ſaw your face? Does your 
good fortune dazzle you, ungenerous 
as you are, and prevail upon you thus 
to ſacrifice me? I have wrote twenty 
letters to you; and what anſwes i 
have I received! what a one was it 
you ſent me but yeſterday! that | 
ſhould trouble you no more; that you 


it, would accept of the firſt match thit 
was propoſed; that I ſhould newt! 
know your abode, till you was ſecut 
in the arms of a huſband-— A. 
hold, Sir," I cried; © I don't deſert 
any ſuch reproach: I never wrote u 
you. You never wrote to me! 
Cruel creature! I am not to be be. 
lieved, then, without a proof of whit 

I ſay! Heavens, this is a new inſul 
© Can you think me capable of beity 


pulling one out, vill juſtify me. Is th 
© the eſſay you make, after learning! 
<,write?' Looking upon the pF 
what ſhowvld I diſcover but Madema- 
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6 came to look upon it, and on 
ing her writing, - aſſured him : br 
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truth. Ah, Madam!” faid he, © you 


© reſtore me to life! Charming Jenny, 


« compleat what this lady has begun, 
«© by promiſing me not. to marry your 


© new admirer.'— As if that,” cried I, 
interrupting him, © depended on me! 


© Is it not to you I owe all my afflic- 
tion? Am I to withſtand a father and 
a mother? Muſt I fruſtrate the good in- 


| tentions of this lady? Heaven knows, 


© how little either affection or intereſt 
influences me in going to the altar. 
—* Then you will go?” replied the 
marquis in a melancholy voice. You 
© are willing to compleat your nuptials 


© and end my life in the ſame inſtant ?*- 


God forbid!” cried I, redoubling 


my tears; it is too dear, Heaven is my 
= © witneſs. Alas! I love you but too 
well to enjoy any peace of mind; 
= © nevertheleſs, how can I decline this 
match? What reaſons would you have 
| © me give for diſobeying my parents? 
—* Your love for me, my charmer!”. 


anſwered the marquis. Ah! were 
* ſuch a declaration ſufficient," replied I, 
* with how much pleaſure could I make 


it! It is enough, it is enough, my 


charming Jenny, cried the marquis,— 
Pardon, Madam, my tranſports; your 


* countenance tells me my ſituation 
moves you to compaſſion. I have al- 


* ready acquainted you with the puri- 
* ty of my intentions; do you believe 
* me? Will you perform your promiſe? 


Speak; you ſee this lovely creature 


© does not difown her paſſion. Anſwer 


me? cried he, throwing himſelf again 


again at her feet. Heavens! ſhe he- 
ſtates 2. what am I to expect? Will 
nothing leſs than the laſt drop of my 


blood prevail upon you?” 

| . How much you perplex me, my 
* lord anſwered ded De G C 
Aſter ſome pauſe. * By what means 
can an affair, ſo far advanced, be 


p broke off? It is true, Monſieur Gri- 


part is your inferior in point of birth, 


© nevertheleſs he is a perſon of ſome diſ- 


ry * * 
tinction in the world. He is our 


« : , 
friend; what colour, then, can we 


* 


; = to our refuſal > On the other ſide, 
Jenny 18 truly dear to me. A thou- 
and things occur at once. Your ho- 


of 


, Your word, inviolable, without doubt; 
„ "everthelels, you mult own, my lord 

marquis, that your father can never be 
„ fought to approve of ſo unequal a 


match; he has already explained him- 


nour nothing can ſurpaſs, I believe; 


© ſelf on that ſubje&, and would never 
forgive me, did he ſuſpe& me capable 
© of giving the leaſt encouragement in 
© an affair of this nature. The moſt I 
can poſſibly do, is to fulfil the pro- 
© miſe my compaſſion extorted in your 
* behalf; I will find means of defer- 
ring this wedding eight days longer, 


during which time do your endeavour 


to break it off, without drawing any 
© ſuſpicion. on Jenny.“ Saying this, ſhe 
left the room; I was about to follow, 
but the marquis ſtopped me. 

Stay one moment, ſaid he with a 


ſorrowful diſtracted air, unleſs you 
will ſee me dead at your fest. C 
you abandon me thus to deſpair ?'— 


Can 


Good God! replied I, terrified at ſee- 


ing him in this condition, * what can 1 


© do? What anſwer would you have 
me make to the reaſons you juſt no]. 


© heardalledged?!— That you flight. 


© them all for my ſake,” ſaid he, and 
declare againſt this deteſted match.“ 
— How!" continued I, would you 
bring my character in queſtion with 
perſons to whom I am ſo much oblig- 
ed? Far from it, cried he, your 
reputation is dearer to me chan life 
itlelf; I would not, for the world, 


be the occaſion of your ruin. I _ 


« 

* 

c 

F 

; 

am ready to marry you mylelf; re- 
« ceive my plighted troth, my ſolemn . 
* vows; Icall Heaven to witneſs I will 
© marry none but you. This has all 
© along been my deſign, and I only 
© waited a favourable opportunity to 
© convince you of it. I have a father, 
it is true; but if you will conſent to 
make me ſo happy, we may eaſily be 
„married without his knowing of it. 
© He 1s advanced in years, and cannot 
© live long; though God forbid I ſhould 
© defire his death! I would ſooner die 
© myſelt. I am even unwilling to give 
© him the leatt uneaſineſs; and for that 
© reaſon propoſe being married private- 
* ly. If you love me— I do love 
you, cried J, + alas beyond what 
© can be expreſſed. But, my lord, I 
vill never conſent to ſuch a marriage 
© ta gain the world. I love you, again 
] repeat it. Do you alk a proof? I 
© will diſobey wy parents, if it is ne- 
« ceflary: yes, continued I, redoubling 
my tears, I will ſet every one againtt 
me, but that is all you mutt expect.“ 
— What! cried the marquis, with 
great emotion, will you refuſe me? Do 
you ſuſpe&t my proteſtations? Can 
. | G2 you 
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more leiſure, I ſhall expreſs my ſatiſ- 
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vou think me ſo perfidious a villain?ꝰ 


No, no, replied l, interrupting him, 


I have an entire confidence in you, 
and am fully convinced what ho- 
nourable ſentiments you are pleaſed 


conquering the weakneſſes my pal- 
ſion inſpires me with, will in ſome 


is all I poſſeſs; in the name of good- 
neſs, do not ſeek it's ruin, nor tarniſh 
it by ſuch propoſals.' I had no ſooner 
ſaid this, but I ran away as faſt as poſ- 
fi ble. Madame De G——, who had 
Oyer-heard us, ſtopped me. Come in- 
to this room, ' ſays ſhe; I have ſome- 
© *thing of the greateſt conſequence to 
< impart to you.” She locked the door 
upon us; and making me fit down, 
ſpoke in the following manner. 

II ſhall never forget the proofs you 
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© have, in my hearing, juſt now given 
of your diſcretion, continued Ma. 
when we have 


faction; in the mean time, let me ex- 
E hort you never to ſwerve from ſo fair 
a path. Whilſt my ear, attentive to 
your tender converſation, enjoyed the 


on the park, were ſtruck with the 
ſight of ſeveral people in motion; 


backwards and forward, I placed my- 


ſeen; judge of my ſurprize, when 
TI obleryed among five or fix horſe- 
men, a livery belonging to one, 
whoſe name will make you tremble, 
A park - keeper led the way, and 
opened them a door into the green- 
houfe. After this he diſcourſed awhile 
with a perſon in laced cloaths; I 
tremble to think it mutt be the Che- 


on got intelligence where you 
are, and, hurried on by his brutal ap- 
« petites, has ſome wicked deſign.— 
Ah, Madam!“ cried I, trembling, * 1 
am ruined unleſs you itand my friend! 


© Your conjectures are but too well 
grounded: what you ſay, reminds me 
of ſomething that gave me no ſmall 
© uneafimeſs; it was with difficulty I put 
it out of my head. Only laſt night, 


Madam, continued I, © as well as 
fear would let me, I heard a noiſe at 


* my door; I waked your chamber- 
* majd, but was obliged to ſpeak pretty 


* loud fixſt, Upon this a voice, which 


to entertain in my regard, and oy 


meaſure deſerve them. My honour 


pleature of a ſcene, wherein virtue 
triumphed over love, my eyes fixed 


altoniſhed to ſee firangers_ paſſing 


ſelf at the window, ſo as not to be 


God!] whither would you go, my d 


 valier D'Elbieux: that wretch has 
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© I am fure J have heard before, ſaid, 
« We mutt retire.” I was terrified, 
and crept cloſe to Iſabel ; but ſhe only 
laughed at my apprehenſion, ſay ing, it 
as only ſome of the ſervants who 
© had been at the alehouſe whilſt the 
family was in bed, and hearing me 
* ſpeak, were afraid of being diſcover- 
ed. But for all ſhe could ſay, I re- 
© mained very much frightened, ſtill 
© fancying J heard the ſame noiſe,'— 
I eafily imagine, replied Madame De 
G——, who heard me with great atten. 
tion, © that there might have been over- 
© night a deſign of carrying you off; 
© but the great company at ſupper, and 
© who ſtaid very late, might oblige 
them to defer it. This is a trouble- 
ſome affair, and I am at a loſs how to 
diſappoint their enterprize: it is well 
the marquis is ſtill here; he is fully 
ſufficient to curb their inſolence, and 
his intereſt in the affair will not ſuffer 
him to ſtand neuter.— Good God, 
Madam !* cried I, take care; he 
muſt not know that the chevalier is 
here, if it be he: be pleaſed to recol- 
le& what has already paſſed between 
| thoſe two rivals, and the dire reſent- 
ment they bear to each other. —Hea- 
vens! what have I done, to deſerve fo 
much cruelty at your hands!' This 
exclamation was attended with a flood 
tears. But, continued I, alarmed at 
the danger which ſurrounded me, would 
it not be beſt for me to make my eſcape, 
© whilſt it is prafticable —* G 
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« child?” cried Madame De G in- 
terrupting me. Beſides, you cannot 
imagine but we are obſerved : never- 
* theleſs, I muſt approve of your pro- 
poſal, as it is the only expedient for 
preventing the intended miſchief: 3s 
tor this village, it is not only incon- 
ſiderable, but cannot afford one man 
who will face any of the people I have 
ſeen. It is true, now 1 think on it, 
there is a place of ſecurity, not far 


but beſides the chevalier's ſpies, I ap- 
prehend the marquis himſelf will op- 
poſe the execution of ſuch a deſign; 
he is far from ſatisfied in the fitua- 
tion wherein you left him; he muſt 
ſee and talk farther with you; lovers 
© never think they have ſaid all : and, 28 
© if theſe obſtacles were not enough, 
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Monſieur Gripart, my huſband, your 
relations, are all waiting for us.— 


© That ſignifies nothing, Madam, * 
. * : . * F 
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1; * tell me but the place, where you 
« ay I ſhall be ſafe from theſe purſuits, 


The abbeſs of a monaſtery about two 
« leagues from hence,” replied Madame 
De G——, is my particular friend, 
and owes her fortune to me. Dear 
Madam, cried I, kiſſing her hands, 


ther; every moment is precious; I 
tremble: do you acquaint Monſieur 
© De G what has happened, whilft 
I join the company, and put the beſt 
face I can on the matter. When you 
© have contrived the means for my 
© eſcape, upon the leaſt item, I will flip 
away, or feign an indiſpoſition, which 
© will not be ſuſpected after my faint- 
* ing-fitz they will imagine I am in 
* my chamber, and conſequently make 
* no enquiry; as for the reſt, I have 
* been uſed to riding, and if a horſe be 
© provided at the end of the village, I 
© ſhall eaſily join the perſon you appoint 
* for- my guide.” Ah! Jenny, Jen- 
* ny! cried Madame De G , tak- 


ing me in her arms, © how ingenious is 
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en * a virtuous mind; your ſcheme is per- 
t- © feftly well concerted, and 1 6 3 
a- | © hope, ſucceed. Depend upon it, you 
ſo * will always find a motherin me; your 


* virtue at once charms and intereſts 
me in your behalt.'—="Indeed, Ma- 


* I will fooner forfeit my life than my 
reputation; but, alas! I am going to 
& * you, added I, crying very hearti- 

No, no, Jenny,” eps Madame 
De G—, I ſhall ever be a tender 
* parent to you; I will come to ſee you, 
* and when things are ſettled will bring 


© let us not loſe one moment. | 
Madame De G embraced me, and 


room, when the door was thrown open 
on a iudden. It was the marquis; he 
| faſtened the door after him, looking up- 


have heard all that has paſſed, Ma- 
dam,” cried he, addreſſing himſelf to 


; of Jenny, but 
firit, Alas! what have 1 done to de- 
ſerve ſuch treatment? Heavens! can- 


ine lady's feet, and took me by the hand, 
— 
way, let what would happen; and that 
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I will run ! hazard to reach it. 


order ſomebody to conduct me thi- 


dam, ' replied I with tears in my eyes, 


you back. Dry up your tears, and 


we were on the point of leaving the 


on us with diftra&ion in his eyes. 


the lady; * there is a deſign to rob me 
you muſt take my life 


; not my wretched condition move your 
, pity?” Saying this, he thre himfelf at 


us both that I ſhould not go 


53 


if we did not immediately promiſe as 


much, he would lay himſelf dead at our 


feet. | | 
The apprehenſion for my lover's life, 


the danger he would be expoſed to in 
meeting with the chevalier, who might 


every moment ſurprize us and open a 
tragica] ſcene, emboldened me to a& in 
a manner far different from my inclina- 
tions and uſual behaviour. Riſe, my 
lord, faid I, looking ſtedfaſtly on 
him, with a diſſembled anger, and if 
you really love me— If I love 
© you? Ungrateful creature!“ replied 
the ſorrowful marquis; * is this the firſt 
* time? How well convinced ought you 
© to be? What I have ſuffered— 1 
© aik it as a favour,” continued I in the 


ſame tone, that you would hear me 


© without interruption; and fince 1 

© may depend on your affection for a 

* punctual compliance with what I am 

going to propole, I ſhail look upon 
ſuch adeference as a convincing proof 
of what you have ſo often vowed 

' otherwiſe you muſt expect no return 
from me. Call reaſon to your aſſiſt- 
ance ; without it, love 1s but folly. 
I ſhould be unworthy of the regard 
you expreſs for me, and what you 
teem to propoſe, did I blindly follow 
the dictates of your paſſion; ſconer 


or later, you would be the firſt in 
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making me repent my weakneſs. The 
© intentions you have declared in this 
«© lady's preſence, leave me no room to 
doubt of your eſteem, the greatneſs of 
© which honour I am fully ſenſible of; 
© but the more you debaſe yourſelf in 
© my behalf, the more I ought to riſe 
© above myſelf. She is no longer Jen- 
ny, the country laſs, who ſpeaks to 
„zou, but a perſon inſpired by the, 
© honours this lady has conferred up- 
© on her, and elevated far above her 
birth; who relerves herſelf for you 
by ſuch methods as you will one day 
« approve of, and who, through a diſin- 
« tereſtedneis not very common, ſacri- 
© fices to you a preſent citabliſhment 
for an uncertain one to come; for 
« who can aflure me that you will not 
© chagge your mind hereafter in regard 
© of one who has nothing but her vir- 
tue to balance the wretchedneſs of her 
© birth. I am engaged to Monſieur 
« Gripart, and to morro I muſt re- 
« ceive him for a huſband ; a monaſtery 
© is the only means left me to ward off 
F the blow you dread fo much, and to 
ET l 1 s prove 
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prove how entirely I am yours. Would 


you, therefore, by an unſeaſonable 
oppoſition, compleat a marriage which 


muſt ſeparate us for ever? The cloiſter 


will be an honourable pretext; and, 
by declaring a vocation of a long 
* ſtanding to it, I may with credit break 


* through the engagements I am under. 


* Can you be ſo unreaſonable as to op- 


poſe a project, entirely formed to oblige 


© you alone? This, my lord, is what 
© I had to ſay. I ſhall argue no longer: 
but I folemnly declare, continued J, 


in a very poſitive manner, if you will 


© not agree to ſuch proper methods, and 
© retire from hence this very moment, 
IJ am reſolved to marry M. Gripart, 
© and never ſee your face more.“ 5 

Saying this, I turned my head aſide, 
leſt my tears ſhould betray me. The 


marquis roſe quite aſtoniſhed, ſeized my 


hand, and bathed it with his tears. How 
dangerous is a man beloved, when he 


appears in fuch an attitude! A virtuous 


young woman ſhould never look on ſuch 
2 ſpectacle; and it was happy for me 
that fo refpected a perſon as Madame 
De G—— was preſent z otherwiſe, my 
Heart would have ſoon recalled what my 
virtue had advanced. On ſuch occa- 
tions, flight is our compleateſt victory. 


I forced my way, and ſhut myſelf into a 
_ cloſet, The lady at laſt appeaſed the 


marquis, promiſing to ſend him an ac- 
count of me; and behaved ſo well to 
him, that after expreſiing himſelf in the 


moſt affectionate terms in my regard, 
he retired. My heart was attentive to 
all he ſaid, and fthared his tranſports. 
Ah, Love! it thou doſt afford fome 


{weets, thy pains are cruel | My lover 
was no ſooner gone, but all my reſolu- 
tion vaniſhed., ] ran over every ſylla- 


ble he had uttered, and the weakneſs I 
am going to acknowledge, is at leaſt a 
balance to the lofty airs I juſt now aſ- 
fumed: I have my choice, whether to 
_ divulge it or. not, for no one can contra- 
dict me as to what paſſes in my own 
breaſt ; hitherto I have concealed it, but 


in entering upon theſe Memoirs I pro- 


feſſed fincerity, and am reſolved to keep 


my word ; beſides, it may perhaps be of 
ſome ſervice to young perſons of my 
own ſex, for whoſe benefit I write theſe 
Memoirs, to be let into the methods I 
was fo fortunate as to put in practice 
for curbing the vivacity of inclination 
a rock on which they are frequently 


calt away, and which cannot be ayoid- 
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ed, unleſs not only ſure guides in the 
paths of virtue be conſulted, but all 
occaſions are carefully, ſhunned, of call- 
ing to mind ſuch deluding ideas. Ex- 
cuſe this digreſſion: thoſe who think it 
tedious, will do well to ſkip it; the book 
will be the ſooner read. 


As ſoon as Madame De G- was 


rid of the marquis ſhe went to her huſ- 
band: the account ſhe gave ſtartled him; 
he was of the ſame opinion, that it was 
highly neceſſary to remove me. A truſty 
ſervant, according to his direction, car- 
ried me that very evening, unperceived 
by any one, to the monaſtery of St. 
N——, where I was courteouſly re- 
ceived. | 


The continual diſquiets I had under- 


gone, harrafſed me too much to think of 
any ſupper. Being defrous of going to 
reſt, I was conducted to a neat little 
chamber, and preſently went to bed, 
abandoning myſelf wholly to grief. The 
greater part of the night I ſuffered cru- 
elly; the marquis, preſent to ay ima- 
gination, ſeemed ſtill to lament himſelf 
at my feet: I comforted him in a lan- 
guage, alas! far different from what I 
mentioned before. How happy would 
he have thought himſelf had he been 
by! I blamed myſelt for not giving him 
the tendereſt proofs of my affection, 
T hoſe: who know what love is, will 
eaſily enter into my condition, and mult 


own ſuch a night to have been very 
trightful. The oppreſſion I laboured 


under at laſt gave place to a broken, 
terrifying ſleep, ariſing from my preſent 


circumſtances; I dreamed of nothing 
but rapes and duels. Methought the 


marquis, overpowered by the furious 
chevalier, with his laſt breath proteſts 
his love. O Heavens! I am ſeized by 
the conqueror. This dream was ſo 
lively, that I ſtarted out of my ſleep 
with a loud ſhriek. | 

The ſun was already above the ho- 


rixon, and ſhone into my cell; I caſt a 


melancholy look on the ſeveral objects 
which ſurrounded me: a large wooden 
crucifix, with a death's head at it's foot, 
made me ſhudder; a torrent of tears 


enſued. When the heart is oppreſſed, 
every thing affects it; a devout reflection 


terrified me; I thought a crucified God, 
whoſe ſufferings I there ſaw repreſent- 
ed, reproached me with my weakneſs. 
Alas ! what could I addreſs to him but 
my tears: and they were 4% e 
I threw myſelf at the foot of the cru; 
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© What, not up yet? 


ed only on the ſally of a paſſion! Ma- 
dame De G——'s arrival replaced the 
marquis in my heart. But, my God, 


I not reſerve a little love for a man 


What is laviful 
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cifix, I called upon God, and found my 


affliction abate. I thought he ſpoke, 
teaching me that patience of which he 


| ſhewed himſelf ſo perfect an example. 


Looking towards one end of my cham- 
ber, a picture, of hell, wherein multi- 
tudes of devils were repreſented torment- 


ing the damned, ſtruck a terror into me; 
I turned away my eyes from ſo hideous 
a fight. * Alas l' I thought, I ſhall 
one day fall a prey to theſe enemies 


© of mankind, if I continue thus to fol- 
© low the bent of my inclinations !* Our 
curate's exhortations came freſh into my 
mind; I prayed to God to have mercy 
on me. Nature muſt yield when long 
aſſaulted; I grew faint, and threw myſelt 
into the bed again, pulling the cloaths 
over me. I ſhivered, and as often as 
the idea of my loveroffered to reſume it's 


uſual ſway, I drove it from me with 


great earneſtneſs, looking from time to 
time on the crucifix, as a falutary an- 
tidote againſt ſuch a deluding poiſon. 
Part of the morning was ſpent in this 
manner, when my chamber door open- 
ed: © Aye!” ſaid an ancient nun coming 
in; * dear Miſs, how have you reſted ? 
Madame De 
G is below in the abbeſs's par- 


our, who has ſent for you. Good 


© God!” cried I, tranſported at ſuch 
agreeable news, how long has ſhe 
© been here? How does ſhe do? What 
© does ſhe ſay? I aſked a thouſand 
queſtions at once. Put ons your 
« cloaths,” replied the good nun, with- 


out giving me any anſwer; * you will 
29 know all by and bye; you are waited 


© for: but be ſure you ſay you prayers 
© before you leave your chamber; the 
* firſt duty of the day is to offer our 
© hearts to God. Somebody will come 
© for you in a quarter of an hour.“ Say- 
ing this ſhe left me, counting her beads 


very devoutly. I jumped out of bed very 


haſtily, ſaying.my prayers and dreſſing 
myſelf all at once, to ſave time, expect- 
ing to hear of the marquis. How ſmall 
a matter dries up a fit ot devotion, found- 


faid I, with an air of confidence, I 
* love thee with all my ſoul; and may 


© whoſe 9 to nothing but 
I began to think 
myſelf not ſo very much to blame. 


My heart was buſied in regulating theſe 


_ 
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things ſuitably to it's inclinations, when 


another nun, whoſe beautiful counte- 


nance was exceedingly amiable, came 
into my chamber, telling me in a-very 
engaging manner, ſhe was come for 
me. Good God!' ſaid the, © you 
© have been crying: I am concerned for 


« you; I am apt to think you do not 


«© reliſh a monaſtery. Alas! you are 
not the only one. I looked earneſtly 
at her, finding a comfort in what ſhe 
ſaid; but ſhe caſt down her eyes, and 
ſeemed vexed with herſelf, for ſpeaking 
her mind ſo freely. There are perſons, 
the firſt ſight of whom gains our affec- 
tions; this handſome nun was one of 
that number. I embraced her with great 
tenderneſs, after which we went down 
ſtairs. e 

When I came into the abbeſs's par- 
lour I ran haſtily, without reflection, to 


Madame De G——, who was at the 


grate. © Good morrow, my dear, ſaid 

that good lady; but you ought firſt to 
© ſalute your worthy 1 ſhe is of 
© a ſweet diſpoſition; 1 have ſpoke to 
© herin your behalf, and ſhe is willing 
© to take the charge of your education.. 


Struck with this harangue, which boded 


me no good, I turned to the abbeſs, and 
kifled her hands; ſhe embraced me, bid- 
ding me not to cry, (for the tears ſtood 
in my eyes.) * She never was amon 
religious people before, faid ſhe, © I 


© perceive; ſhe is frightened, but uſe 


« will make it eaſy.— Pardon me, 
Madam, I cried, thinking ſhe meant 
that I had no religion, I love God 
with all my heart.'—* I don't doubt 
it, anſwered the abbeſs with a cough 
of a quarter long; * I believe you are 
very devout and very virtuous.— 
« She 1s a very good girl, added Ma- 
dame De G; the air of a convent 
is not very agreeable at firſt, but 
© there are many things which require 
« patience and reflection; but more of 
that another time.“ Saying this, ſhe 
winked _ me, as, much as to ſay, 
we are alolle; I have a great 
« deal of new s. | 
The abbeſs having maſtered her 
cough, with plenty of mallows and 
liquoriſh to looſen her huſky lungs, 
began to r. N and make a conk- 
r old friend Madame De 
G-—, concerning all the little animo- 
ſities on foot in the convent; ſhe gave 
her a long detail of the various humours 
and different intereſls among them. 
| Would 
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While charity was 


To rob me of the friendſhip of our di- 


continued the abbefs. The nun began 
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Would you believe, ſaid ſhe very 
vehemently, not thinking of her weak 
breaſt, * that the director, our dear fa- 
© ther, who had always been my friend, 


that he ſhould behave with great 


coldneſs to me? Surprizing + The 
very firſt time I perceived it, I em- 
ployed Mother Gertrude, in whom I 
have an entire confidence, to find ont 
the reaſon. Could you imagine, my 
dear lady, what I then diſcovered ? ' 
that he was grown very intimate with 
Mother St. Elizabeth; who, whilſt in 
the world, as well as here, you know, 
never loyed me ! Now judge whence 
the blow comes. Nevertheleſs, God 
is my witneſs, I made a facrifce of 
« my reſentment, it being in my power, 
© as abbeſs, (unworthy) to make her 
« ſenſible of it; inſtead of that, conti- 
nued ſhe, growing warmer and thump- 
ing the board, I have promoted her to 
«© the beſt offices in the community, even 


that of treaſurer; judge now, treaſur- 
er! ſo conſiderable, that in one point 


© ſhe may controul the abbeſs herſelf. 
© She is a very ſcrpent whom I have 


© cheriſhed in my breaſt. That word 


was very diſtinct ; Oe T it, 
orgot : it is true 
every invective was qualified with a 


Cod forgive mne; but ſtill he is a very 


ſerpent was the burden of the ſong. 


© re&or, our father, ſuch a father! he 
that abſolves us, purifies us, and 
© condutts us to heaven! Do you ap- 
c prehend the great conſequence ? Ah, 
Madam! I ſhall never be comforted,” 

This converſation, which from my 


| longing to be alone with Madame De 


G——, became inſupportably tedious, 
was fortunately interrupted by a nun's 


coming in with her veil over her face; 


at her entrance ſhe bowed to the ground, 
and then kiſſed the abbeſs's hands, who 
very devoutly emoraced her head, tell- 
ing her to put up her veil, for there 


were no men preſent. * What would 


© you have with me, dear mother?“ 


to whiſper in her ear; but ſhe certainly 
thought we were deaf, for ſhe ſpoke ſo 
loud that I heard every word. Mighty 
« well,” replied the abbeſs, I am com- 
ing; do you ſtay for me on the ſtairs. 
Would you believe, ſaid ſhe, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to Madame De G i 
« what they are doing? there is another 
« cabal on foot. I am told, three of the 
J . 


/ 
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© ancients, and the good father and di- 
rector, are now plotting againſt me 


in the Trinity parlour: there is a pri- 


vate place from whence I can overhear 
them, unleſs my continual coughing 
does ſpoil all; but Heaven will ſup- 
port me. Adieu; mum] you fee the 
© confequence.* Saying this, the ab- 
beſs retired, giving me a little pat as 
ſhe paſſed by, and muttering ſomething 


to herſelf. 


Come near, jenny, ſaid Madame 
De G—, as ſoon as we were alone; 


let us take this opportunity the abbels 


« nas given us, to whom what I have 
© to ſay to you muſt be a profound ſe. 
© cret; we ſhould be rumed, were it 
© known you are the cauſe of what has 
© happened laſt night. Reſolution is 
© requilite, my dear; the news I bring 
© will not be very agreeable, but rather 
far from it. Here ſhe pauſed a while 
to recollect herſelf. This melancholy - 
prologue went to my heart, and ſcarce 
left me ſtrength to hear the new cataſ. 
trophe, which ſhe related in the follow- 


ing words, | — 
© You had ſcarce left my houſe, con- 


tinued Madame De G=——, © when M. 
* Gripart came to me in a violent hurry, 


What is this I hear, Madam?“ ſaid 


he; „ had like to have been finely 
% bubbled here; I chanced to overhear 


two footmen talking together in the 


park, otherwiſe my market would 


have been made in a very notable match 
truly! Would any one have believed 
© that ſhe could look ſo demure, and 
«© yet marry a huſband and retain her 
© gallant? I had pleaſed myſelf with 
*« the thoughts of making her fortune; 
* but, thank my ftars! I am very eaſy 
* as to that particular: the only thing 
© which gives me any uneaſineſs is, Ma- 
dam, that you, who know how much 
Jam your friend, could ſee me thus 
* impoſed upon, being no ſtranger, in 
e all probability, to this country girl's 
cc behaviour. Whoever thought it ſo 


* eaſy to gull me, were much miſtaken; 


© for I would have the world know, 
© that the Griparts were never taken in 
« yet, and what's more, never will; 
« and whenever I am fool enough to 
„ commit matrimony, I'll warrant be: 
te fore-hand the ſueceſs of my choice.” 

A ſmall digreſſion muſt be excuſed; 
for it would not be fair to let any of 
the heroes in this hiſtory make their 
exit, without communicating to the * 


he proved no . prophet, for in a few. 
* he e | the noted Miſs Fanny, 
——, the ticket ſuffices. -. Her cunning 
was ſuch during M. Gripart's court. 
ſhip, that he never ſuſpected her virtue ; 
and fortune was ſo favourable to her, 
that though ſhe was in keeping to the. 
very wedding-day, he never diſcovered, 
u; nay, it might always have remained, 
a ſecret to him, if her ill, unguarded. 
conduct, after marriage, had not extort-, 
ed from him, ee all his 
prevention in her favour, an acknow- 
edgment of his wretched deſtiny. In 
his firſt tranſports, he raved like a made. 
man; beat her, and confined her, as he 
faid, for life. However, his anger a- 
bated, and in leſs than a twelvemonth 
he brought his wife home again; but 
quite another woman ; her confinement 
had afforded leiſure for proper refteions. 
on her former behaviour, and ſhe is at 
this day a pattern to the beſt of wives. 

Let us return to what Madame De 
6 was relating to me. In ſpite 
o all I could ſay to M. Gripart,”. 
continued ſhe, * lie went out diffafisfied,, 


| © murmuting. My huſband in the mean. 


time had put every body we had under 


arms, to protect us in caſe of an at- 
| © tack; but it proved an unneceſſary 
* precaution as to our houſe; chance 

| © diſpoſed of things otherwiſe; and it 
_ was ſaid, there was no foreſeeing the 
s © mrfortune that was to happen. 
The Marquis of L. V. was no 

* ſooner retired, (which, notwithſtandin 2 
0 all Itold him to the contrary, he did. 
W * with fo little precaution, pretending 
we ſervants by the Chevalier D'El-, 
* bieux knew his livery). than they ac- 
* quainted their maſter, who was high- 
* ly enraged at it; imagining, that un- 
* der the appearance of marrying you: 
* to M. Gripart, they intended to make 
* his rival happy. With this prepof- 
| * ſeſſion he hattily quitted his poſt, and 


| his attendants,' ſword in hand. He 
. furiouſly demanded the marquis; and 
7 ſtrikin a- terrot into thoſe he met, 
p obliged them to ſhew him which way. 

* he went. The fright into which be, 
: E a ſhepherd, was the reaſon of, 
* bis being wrong, dire&ed 25 ie the 
' Toad your loyer took, and that he, 
purſued the road M. Gripart had. 


. tak , 
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der their various fortunes. As to this, . gallo 


| © got into his chaiſe, and went away 


| * entered the court of the caſtle; with 


en. The chevalier, who went full 


ing to the financiers who was fol- 
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ing his chaiſe at ſome diſtance; + 


»The chevalier began the tragedy, 
* by fetching him down with one of his 
5 piſtols; after Which, he purſued his 
6. Way. Gripart, at the report of the 
© piſtol, looked out of his chaiſe, and 
« ſeeing his valet. fall, thought they 
were attacked by thieves : he jthme-' 
© diately got out of his vehicle, and, 
„through fear, fell op bis knees in the 
4 parte of the road, with his purſe in 
© his hand, begging in a ſuppliant man- 
« ner for — his le., Tie Che- 
© yalier . D'Elbieux in his fury rode 
© over him, without the leaft regard to 
© is intreaties, thinking to find the 
marquis in the chaiſe. As ſoon as he 
© got within reach, be diſcharged his 
piſtol the ball went through the ve · 

icle, and ſhattered the poſtilion'as 


. 
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\ ©: ſhoulder, D'Elbieux was. farprized' 


© to the laſt degree, when looking into 


he ſought for, but found himſelf miſ- 
taken, and his rival eſcaped. The 
way being narrow, he once more rode 
over the unfortunate Gripart, now 
quitecrippled ; but he ran on his own” 
tuin; the time of vengeance was come; 
© Heaven was going to puniſh him for 
© all his wicked attempts. *** 


© The Marquis of L. V. who: was 


| « returning very gently home, hke' a 


* chagrined lover, awaked from his me- 
© lancholy. with the noiſe of piſtols, and 
turned be horſe with precipitation to- 
© wards the place from whence it came.” 
% Heavens!“ he cried, “Jenny is on- 
«« the road! Can this be any thing re - 
« garding her? ſome freſh enterprise l' 
We are always ſolicitous for what is 
dear to us, and apt to recal to our? 
© minds the moſt tragieal events. The 
marquis, ſtruck with this-idea, enter- 
« ed the road we have juſt now men- 
« tioned full ſpeed. He was too well 
© acquainted with the Chevalier D'Bl- 
© birux to miſtake him. An empty 
+ chaiſe, the peaſants flying and im- 
« ploring ſuccour, the lamentable out- 
« cries of maimed Gripart, two men 
laid on the ground; all this ſeemed 
to intimat to him a ſecond tape. As 
to D'Elbieux he had the ſame opinion 
© of the marquis 3 be Loben him too 
« earneltly to avqid bim: his cagerneſs- 
to be reyenged made him forget his. 
| H « piſtol. 


the chaiſe, he did not meet with what 


. 


— 
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E = was diſch z and he faced 
E his rival with it unloaded in his hand. 


« Thou ſhalt not eſeape,”* cries he, as 
© ſoon as he came up to him, pulling 
© the trigger in van; © I will make 
«« thee know a ſecond time the Cheva- 
* lier D*Elbieux.”* The marquis, with- 
cout anſwering him, gave fire, and 


© lodged the whole charge in his body; 


« the ſhock of which was ſo great, that 
he difmounted the chevalier from his 
© horſe, Receive the puniſhment due 
« to thy crimes}” ſays the marquis, 
_ © alighting and preſenting the other 
© piſtol at his heads © thou art a dead 
44 man this inſtant, if tho doſt not tell 
„ me where Jenny is, and what you 
4, have done with her. I have not 
4 ſeen her, replied the Chevalier D'E1- 
_ © bieux, in a low dejected voice. I 
c confeſs, I had formed a deſign 
« taking her away this night, but hear- 
4 ing 75 chance you was at the caſtle, 
« and ſuſpecting you might alſo intend 
to ſecure her to vun for ever, I 
4 quitted the place, where I lay con- 
, cealed, in purſ | 
t thou ſincere?" eried the furious mar- 
© quis, fearing leſt he ſhould be im- 
© poſed upon. Yes, truly,” replied 
© the wounded man; „you have yan- 


' quiſhed me, and may take your re- 


e venge: afford me but time to 'recol- 
« le& myſelf, and to implore God's 
« pardon for all my offences; my eyes 
s are open, I ſee my errors, and I am 
in the utmoſt anguiſh for having com- 
, mitted them. Pray forget — Here, 
© through the loſs of blood, the cheva- 
6. lier's ſpeech failed him. The marquis, 
_ ©. whole ſentiments are generous, was 
moved to compaſſion ; after ordering 
his ſervants to help him, and carry 
„ him to the caſtle, he left him, and 
©. came to me in the mean while, ta 
“ acquaint me with this tranſaction. 
Do but judge, my dear Jenny, of the 
. grief with which this fatal news has 
6. overwhelmed me! 
Fly, Sir! fly!“ Icried, as ſoon as he 
s- had done ſpeaking; this is an affair 
« of the utmoſt conſequence, and I 
* 11 greatly fear leſt it plunge you into 
« {ſuch an abyſs, as perhaps we ſhall al- 
together find great difficulty in extri- 
& cating ourſelves,” == Alas! replied 
the marquis, the plain truth will, 
clear me; but I tremble. to think of 
ce 
« 


o 
Y ” 
* 


4 . > 


* ed with her father and mother to ſay, 


of 


uit of you. Art 


him, on account of an apoplexy, of 


© ſays, however, he 


© lefs love! 
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& court, you may depend upon it ſhe 
« will Rate Le- oval of her 
te days, by virtue of a lettre de cache.” 
I anſwered, ** Tam not uneaſy on that 
« head; meaſures have been fo well 
cc cn, Fo is but one * mY 
4 J can depend upon, who knows 

6 her retreat; befides, that ſhe paſſes 
et in the convent where ſhe is for a 
« relation of mine, who has thoughts 
« of becoming a nun, I have prevail. 


« that their daughter had abſented her. 
« ſelf, and they knew not what was 
«© become of her. Thus, you ſee, let 
% them make what ſearch they pleaſe, 
ec it is impoſſible to diſcover her."= 
« Now1I why again to live !” ſays the 
* marquis, kiſſing my hand. Go, 
« get you gone, ſays I, © time is pre- 
« cious; perhaps they are even now in 
„ ſearch of you: I will not have you 
% fay to make me any anſwer. At 
ſoon as you are ſecure from all acci- 
« dents, let me hear from you, and I 
« will inform you of what regards us.” 

The marquis was ſcarce gone, when 
© word came they were bringing in the 
Chevalier D'Elbieux. Motion had 
© brought him to himſelf, My hul- 
© band's ſurgeon, who never leaves 


© which he js in danger, has probed the 
« wound; he thinks it dangerous, but 
may ger the better 
© of it. | | 
The valet de chambre belonging ta 
M. Gripart was killed, and his maſter 
© is ſo full of contuſions, he will not be 
able to ſtir theſe fix months; the po- 
* ſtilion lies dangerouſly ill: in ſhort, 
dear child, my houſe is become an hol- 
© pital. As we are very much beloved 
© upon our eſtate, we have deſired it 
© might be a ſecret: it was not talked 
6 of this morning; but I much appre- 
© hend I ſhall hear diſmal news at m) 
© return. I ran hither in a hurry to 
© prepare you, leaſt, if it ſhould happen 
© that this ſtory comes out, you may 
be upon your guard, not to let it be 
© ſuſpeKed you were the cauſe of thelt 
© tragical events. You muſt affect 4 
4 deal of unconcern z without that 
© you are loft yourſelf, and will involve 
© us all in the ſame fate. Such, Jen: 
© ny, ſuch are the effects of your cr 
0 3. I wiſh to God you had been 


my charming Jenny. If her azile, * leſs beautiful, you had then inſpire 
e e Had 


| 
h d to Ma- 
_ 
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© demoiſelle D'Elbieux, we had avoided 
« great deal of chagrin!” * 
This laft ſtroke of Madame de G—"s$ 
was a thouſand daggers in my heart; 
I was in ſuch a conſternation as to re- 
main motionleſs, without being able to 
utter one word: my tears, as well as 
yoice, ſtuck in their paſſage; and I 
ſhould have fainted away, had not a 


nun, who came in, ſu mez it 
was her for whom 1 8 ſo 

t an affection; ſhe came from the 
— to make her excuſe for not re- 


turning. This amiable young woman, 


alarmed at the condition in which ſhe 
ſaw me, took me in her arms, with a 
thouſand tender careſſes. Madame De 
G=—, moved with theſe marks of 
amity, recommended me to her care, 
© Do not leave her, ſays ſhe, * ſhe is in 
trouble; there is ackady more capa- 
© ble than yourſelf to give her conſola- 


| © tion, Her father will have her be a 


© nun, but ſhe had a reluctancy to it; 
© and this is the reaſon why the is fo 
© much dejected.— Ah, my God!” 
cried this charmin young woman, *why 
« will they prongs. ſo unhappy ? Ah, 
Madam ! have pity on the poor child.” 


I can ftay no longer, replied Ma- 


dame De G==—; * buſineſs calls me 
* away, and I am waited for: aſſure 
© her, when ſhe comes to herſelf again, 
that I ſhall always look on her as my 
daughter, and that the ſhall ſoon hear 
© from me.” Saying this, ſhe went 
away. | | 
Notwithſtanding my fainting, I heard 
every word, My patroneſs was no ſoon- 
er gone, but I found myſelf extremely 
out of order. FF 5 
Take courage, my child!“ ſays 
young Saint Agnes to me, (for that was 
the nun's name;) I fincerely Þ x4 
you; endeavour to bear up, and let 
f us get to a convenient place: be not 
* dejefted, pluck up a good heart, 1 
* will ſet you an example; in me you 
* ſhall find a true friend.” With theſe 


Words, ſhe gave me her arm, and con- 


ducted me to my chamber, where ſhe 
immediately obliged me to go tp bed, 
lay a long time without uttering one 


a 
fngle word, or making any other an- 


ſwer, but ſqueezing her moſt tenderly 


by the hand. "Wal ? ſays ſhe, m 
: 1 girl, 2 Fo « bb bed, 

WW dd you find yourſelf 7'-—* Alas! 
u I, burſting at length into 1ears, 
dow do I find myſelf? the unhappictt 


Qþh. 


© of creatures! there is a fatal deſtiny 
© attends my actions; the moſt cruel 
0 ny m_ vb after another, _ 
© tainly,” ſays I, liftin eyes to Hea- 
ven, 2 wretch God 823 
© with ſo many misfortunes!” “ 
© Tf it be true, replied Saint Agnes, 


folding me in her arms, that the con- 


© ſolation of thoſe who ſuffer depends 

upon their finding companions more 
© to be pitied than themſelves, you 
© would ſoon be relieved. Behold, my 


« dear child, beliold in me, the moſt un- 


© fortunate of perſons : were even 8 
© afflitions Una than they os ey 
could not be compared to mine. You 
© atleaſt are at liberty, but I am doubly. 
engaged: under this veil I carry a 
© wounded heart, pierced with a thou- 
© ſand darts; deplorable victim of ca- 


© price, I drag on a life of wretched-. 
© neſs, by ſo much the more inſupport- 


© able, as I am obliged by decency 
0 honour, and the — he my . 
« tions, to ſtifle all reſentments, What 


© do ſay? Ihave not yet had the com · 
« fort of a friend, to whom I might un- 


© boſom my ſecrets and my troubles. 
© You are the only one to whom I have 
* faid ſo much, and for whom I have 


"6 ſo tender a concern. Let us blend 


* our misfortunes; make me your con- 
© fidante;z you are mine already; we 
© ſhall reap equal benefit from our mu- 
* tual afflictions. Shall it be ſo, my 
dear Jenny ?'—" Ah!" replied I with 
great ardency, * what comfort is it for 
« me, in my preſent condition, to find 
© ſo much compaſſion in a place that is 
© ſo diſagreeable!'—* How kindlyT take 
your ſentiments !* ſaid Saint Agnes; 
« your averſion to the cloifter is ſo con+ 
formable to mine, you deſerve, on 
© that title alone, to be let into the ſe- 


« cret of my affairs, I am going ta 
lay open my heart to you; you Fi 


judge how highly I value your friend- 


« ſhip, ſince as ſoon as I know you, I 
deliver myſelf entirely up to you: we 
© have ftill almoſt an hour to ourſelves 


« without interruption ; I am perſuad- 


ed my ſtory will in ſome meaſure mi- 


« tigate your ſufferings. _. ; 
_ © I ſhall touch but ſlightly on my 
© birth, although there was ſomething 
« yery particular in it. I am of Pont- 
« a-Mouſſon, in Lorrain, gavghter of 
one of the principal perſons of that 
4 town. My mother was 
v handſome, and married to a man of 


= « quality, 


8 
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q quality, who generally refdgd at an 
c eftate not far from that place; ſhe was 
© five and twenty when I was born, 


© and for ſome reaſons, which I ſhall 


mention hereafter, ſhe concealed her 


to bed. I was brought up under the 
notion of being a gardener's daughter 
who lived four or five leagues off. 


© The firſt years of my childhood were 
£ ſpent in mean employments, ſuch as 
= 


uited with the profeſſion of my a- 


L dopted father. The jealouſy of my 


two ſiſters,” as I took them to be, ren- 
dering me continually the object of 


of mere pity, they charged me with 
the care of tending the ſheep: the 


* hardſhips with which I was conſtant- 
ly oppreſſed, made this occupation 


£ very ſupportable, and I bleſſed my 
© ſtars for the alteration, Rs 


© The lord of the village where | Wh 


© lived was named M. Melicourt ; he 
© was counſellor in the parliament of 
© M-——, and he came down to his 


© eſtate every year during the vacation, 
he had a ſon who was in his ſtudies, 
that never failed to accompany him 
© thither. This young gentleman was 
© very handſome, well ſhaped, and 
_ © graver than thoſe of his age: inſtead 
of employing himſelf in hunting or 
other paſtimes, he ſpent part of it in 
reading; his only recreation was walk- 


© ing in the fields near the village in the 
© cool of the evening. I met him al- 


© moſt every day with a book in his 
hand; as often he paſſed by me, and 
© that was not ſeldom, he took off his 


© hat. At that time I was near four- 
© teen, lively, and liked young Meli- 
court extremely. Notwithſtanding, I 
« always looked d 

when we met, and ſhould have been 


© mightily vexed to have been deprived 


— 


of the pleaſure of ſeeing him. | 
| d drove my 
| © ſheep near a warren a little way from 


. 


One day, when 1 


* Trele, (for that is the name of the 


village) I ſpied young Melicourt a- 


tree: I was not ſorry for the occaſion ; 


* ſleep on the graſs, under a beech- 


my heart had long wiſhed for an op- 
© portunity of gazing on him, without 


bringing my modeſty in queſtion. 
Though I was unacquainted with the 


© effects of love, yet N felt an 
inclination prevailing in my ſoul, and 


_ + n tute of my low education, I had ſo 


much command over myſelf as not to 


pregnancy, and was privately brought 


© all the reaſon in the world to think he 


their hatred, was the reaſon why, out 


© with a ribband; in the attitude in 


own on the ground 


© my heart, Tell me,” he ſaid, © my 


« diſturb my reſt,” —Alas, Sir do- 
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© give a looſe to it. p 

© This favourable conjecture encou- 
© raged me; I was all alone, he faſt 
© afleep. I advanced towards him ſtep 
by ſtep, ſtopping ſometimes for fear 
of waking him ; in my hand I had a 
ſmall ſtick, with which I moved the 
© leaves to try if his ſleep was ſound, 
© It was needleſs, for the youth gave me 
4 


ck r MC. 


enjoyed a molt profound repoſe. Thus 
© encouraged, I dre very near him, my 
© heart in my mouth for fear, Meli- 
court is of a brown complexion, charm- 
ing eyes, {ſweet countenance, very fine 
© hair, curled, and negligently tied up 


1 n 
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© which he lay, his {ace was entirely 
© ſeen, on which there ſat ſo much ſe- 
« renity and cometineſs, that one could 
© not behold it without delight. My ten- 
der heart was ſo ſenſibly affected, that 
it's captivity wag compleated by this 
© raſh ſcrutiny. There lay on the ground 
© a book, and it came into my head to 
© ſecure it; my father, who was ſchool- 
© maſter at Treſe, had taught me to 
read: I was curious to know what I 
© could make of this book. After 5 
© had put it into my pocket, I propoſe 

© to retire, leſt I ſhould de kw of 
© the theft; but I had not force to move, 
* ſome ſecret power witheld me. Fa- 
tal curioſity to young perſons, which 
often entangles them againſ their will! 
© It II retired a ſtep or two, it was only 
« 
0 
c 
« 
6 
o 
« 
5 
o 
« 
c 
6 
c 
c 
* 
c 
c 
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to return with greater eagerneſs. Me- 
licourt was a Joadſtone, from which [ 
could not ſeparate; however, I was 
withdrawing myſelf, on his ſtirring, 
as if he had been going to awake, 
when a watp came and ſettied on his 
face. I ſtooped immediately, too much 
intereſted not to ſtretch out my arm 
and drive it off; but it was done ſo 
aukwardly, or rather in ſuch great 
confuſion, that in endeavouring to re- 
move this dangerous inſe&t, I geve 
Melicourt a great ſlap-on the face. 
He bounced up in a ſudden ſurprize, 
and muttered ſome words, which J 
did not underſtand, I was ſo frighten- | 


a rio W w- qœm = > 2 ..ca 


ed. On my endeavouring to run a-. 
way, he ſnatched hold of my gown, 
and with a ſmile that quite charmed 


ee pretty maid, what in the name of God 
6 ut J done to you, that you ſhould 
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* « ſwered 


me to blame for yielding to the tranſ- 


able to inſpire them.” Taking me 
| © by the hand, © Good God!“ ſaid he, 
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{ © Eyes will never be healed,” “ 


I believe 
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« fyered I, all in amaze, I aſk your par- 
« don; my intention was not to hurt you: 
« being in ſearch of a ftrayed ſheep, T- 
« happened in paſſing by to ſee a waſp 
« jult going to ſting you; I immediate - 
« ly ran up to prevent it, and the hur - 


| « ry I was in might occaſion the hurt 


« you complain of.” Whilſt T was 
making, with a diſſembled innocence, 
© this apology, the youth examined me 


| © with all the attention imaginable, and 


© expreſſed a wonder that ſeemed to flat- 
© ter my vanity. When I had done 
© ſpeaking, he would haye thrown his- 
arms about my neck to thank me, as 
© he called it, for the ſervice I had done 
# him. Covered with bluſhes, I avoid- 
# ed his intended kindneſs. * Dear 


« creature!” he cried, be not angry. 


© will be more reſerved, if you think 
E wi your charms have raiſed in my 
* breaſt z you are the firſt that has been 


% how handſome you are! the only one 
« to whom I ever ſaid fo much before, 


| © becauſe you alone have appeared ſo 

in my eyes. 1 
II pretended not to underſtand this 

© diſcourſe, But I do aſſure you, my 


* dear child, young as I was, I eaſily 

* comprehended it favoured too much of 
* flattery; and notwithſtanding my af- 

* teftion for this young man, I retired. - 
Ah] do not run away,” cried Meli - 
* court, endeavouring to ſtop me; the 
, ſun is not ſet, why will you deprive 
me of the pleaſure of your company 
Cruel creature !” continued he, ſeeing 
me at ſoine diſtance, (e better for me 


to haye been ſtung by the waſp! the 


„ ſmart it would have cauſed had been 
„ on over; whereas the wound the 
dart has made that came from your 
* While he was thus talking, I came 
ap with my flock ; Melicourt followed. 
ue at ſome diſtance ; but whilſt I ſaw 
um coming one way, I went another, 
under pretence of keeping my flock. 
, together: he ſoon diſcovered my 
, "0guery, and ſtood ſtill with his arms 
acroſs, looking on me with an air that 
O'S had a great deal of meanin 

: * * cl * mind him, and 
N o the village; and, often 

* looking back, brought home an im- 


C 


(Can you be diſpleaſed with the ſallies 
of my gratitude? Pr'ythee, ſtay! I 
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© preſſion that ſtill lives in my mind. 
© You ſee what giddy girls expoſe them- 
< ſelves to through curioſity. 

I I will not entertain you, my dear 
« friend," continued the nun, © with all 
© the opportunities we had of meeting 
© and converſing together. Young Me- 
© licourt had a tender, honeſt heart, and 
© prepoſſeſſed in his fayour, it was 
© not long before I owned to him the 
« progreſs he had made in my affec- 
tions; he was overjoyed at it, and in 
© ſpite of my mean birth, he vowed to 
* be mine for ever. Oh, what flattering 
« joys! what happy days! But, alas! 
© the vacation was expired, and he muſt 
go away; bathed in tears, we bid each 
© other farewel, without any other com- 

fort but the hopes of ſeeing each other 
again: for my part, though he pro- 
miſed a ſpeedy return, I was incon- 
ſoleable for three months. I uttered 


I truſted none but them; but their 
pacifick ſilence did not eaſe my diſ- 
tracted breaſt. es | 
© Returning home one evening, more 
fatigued with the pangs of my heart 
than with my day's work, I ſaw run- 
ning towards me a daughter of the 
| perſon who paſſed for my mother; 
the ſeemed in a great hurry, and by 
the ſigns ſhe made had earneſt buſi- 
neſs with me. I made haſte to meet 
her, „80, Minette,“ ſays ſhe, (for 
that was the name I went by, becauſe 
* they thought me fly) ! what will you 
. pu me Go my good news? Do not 
& be ſurprized ; ſomebody is come you 
&« will be glad to-ſee.” At this I 
could not help bluſhing; I immedi- 
ately thought it was Melicourt ſhe 
© meant, or (as a guilty- conſcience 
needs no acculer) that our amour was 
* diſcovered. I did not dare to aſk my 
« ſifter any queſtions, © Sure you have 
« yery little curioſity,” fays ſhe, and 
© embraced me, which was very unuſual 
© for her to do. Methinks of late 
« you have been very indifferent as to 
« every thing. Well, to puniſh'you, 
% have a great mind not to tell you 
<« that there is come a fine great lady in 
«a coach to our houſe, who aſked for 
«© mother, and went into a room all 
« alone with her; nor, that being cu- 


c 

c 

N 

og 

my mournful ſorrow to my poor ſheep, 
oF 

x 
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„ rjous, I contrived lily to hear all 


« their converſation. Marry, I know 
„it all! I woy't tell you neither, that it 
© ſeems you are not our ſiſter, and that 

| 4 « the 
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44 the lady claims you as her own davgh- 
40 ter. How now l“ cried I, ſtruck 
* with this diſcourſe, (which would not 
© have ſurprized me ſo much, if I had 


L © read as many romanees then as I have 


s fincez) * what do you mean by all 
* this? By pretending to keep me in 
* jignorance, you tell me ſtrange things, 
and which I can hardly believe: I 
5 know very well you want to laugh at 
ce me; for what can I think of all this 
<6 ſtory? * You may be in the right, 
© anſwered my ſiſter very maliciouſly ; 
. however, I ſuppoſe 
£ init, for I heard them telling money, 
© and they ſay people take care how 


6 they part with that. The girl had 


© ſcarce done talking, when up comes 


© another of my ſiſters, with the ſame 
© emotion, crying out to me to make 
© hafte home, and leave her to tend the 
* ſheep, my mother having ordered it 
< ſo. I obeyed, and came my ways. 
| © Was ſcarce got in, when my mother, 


c or rather ſhe I looked upon to be ſuch, 
took off my handkerchief, and ſhew - 


© ed a mark that I had on my neck to 
| © a finelady there preſent. ** It is cer- 
4 tainly 


00 wx had not ſhewn me this ;. her face 
4% 


peaks it.” Then directing her diſ- 


'© courſe to me, My dear child, will 


* you come and live with?” ſays ſhe, in 


© 2 very gracious manner; I have 


oe your mother's conſent. I'll take care | 


e of you, and it will be an eaſe to her.“ 
— Your ladyſnip is mighty good, 
replies the gardener's wife: Mi- 
„ nette will go along with you with all 
„her heart; fhe is very tractable and 


« good-natured. Your goodneſs will 
*« excuſe her if ſhe does not anſwer as 


„ ſhe ſhould; ſhe has not been uſed to 
% fine folks.” The lady, not much 
„ minding what ſhe ſaid, got up and 
© whiſpered ſomething in her ear. I 


* was ordered to go and put on my 


© holiday gown in all haſte, not to make 
© people ſtay for me. I obeyed, quite 
* © dejected, and could not reconcile what 
© my fiſter had told me with what I had 
© juſt heard. I burſt into tears as I was 
putting on my cloaths: Alas l I 
„ ſhall never ſee my dear ſhepherd!” 
for fo I called Melicourt at our en- 
« dearing interviews: «© he will forget 
« me, and I ſhall beundone. And what 


«© wilt become of you, my poor, dear 
little ſheep; ſhall not I make much 


there is ſomething. 


| her,” ſays the lady; not 
« that I ſhould have doubted it though 
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« of you once before T gol“ All thefe 
© little reflections increaſed my fears: 
© they recommended me to the lady and 
© to my mother, being conſtrued as the 
< effects of a tender heart. I embraced, 
© with the utmoſt affe&ion, the parents 
© Iwag going to leave; it was a moving 
© fight, and I believe our grief waz 
© mutual. ö 

I was no ſooner on the road, and 
© alone with this ſtrange lady, but I 
© began to revolve in my mind all my 
© fiſter had ſaid to me. The man- 
© ner in which I was treated did not 
© agree with what ſhe had flattered me 
© withal. The lady ſeemed very thoupht- 
ful and abſtracted; ſhe did not ſo much 
© as ſpeak to me, but ſeemed taken up 
© with ſome very ſerious matter. Ay 
« ſimple as I was, I could not help ſay- 
© ing to myſelf, © Sure, if ſhe were my 
“ mother, what ſhould hinder her, now 


«© we are alone, from embracing me 2 


« a daughter? I was tempted twenty 
c times at all hazards to throw myſelf 
© about her neck. We had not gone 
© two leagues before a very genteel 
© man on horſeback rode up to the 
coach-door, and in a familiar manner 
faluted the lady. He looked very 
ſtedfaſtly on me all the reſt of the 
wow b aſked me ſeveral queſtions, 
often ſaying I was very pretty, 

© This brought us to the caſtle, where 
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© we alighted. I went with the gentle- 
man and the lady into an apartment, 
© where they ſeemed to be expected to 
+ ſupper; the cloth was ready laid, and 
© they ſat down to table. 8 ſupper was 
; 
$ 
: 
'c 
6 


brought me to the fire - ſide, where the 


lady had placed me: their eyes were 
continually upon me. Notwithſtand- 
ing the perplexity I was in, there 
was a je- ne. ſgai- quoi that encouraged 
me, and made me find a pleaſure in 
looking at them in my turn; the lady 
© often crying, Let me tell you this 
„will be no ſlovenly girl when once 
te ſhe comes to have tome good cloaths 
„on.“ The gentleman was entirely 
© of her opinion: he made me ſtand up 
© to conſider my ſhape, and had the cu- 
© rioſity even to look at the mark on my 
© neck. I was aſhamed, and would 
© not let him. © There is no harm, 
« Minette; you need not be ſo reſerved 
ce to that gentleman,” ſays the " 
« whatever you are to others.” 
© ſoon as ever he ſaw the mark, he ſeem- 


© ed extremely ſatisfied, and _— 
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« me with all the goodneſs imaginable. 
All this put me fa much out of coun- 
« tenance, that I coyld nat ſwallow ane 
« morſel, although iatreaties were not 
« wanting. en they thought I had 


© ordered to conduct me into a little 
« cloſet that joined to the room. She 
© bid me go to bed; and offered to help 
me to undreſs, careſſing me very much. 
© 1 did whatever ſhe bid me. As ſoon 
© as I got into a little bed that was 
K for me, ſhe went out of the 
© room, and ſhut a glaſs door after me. 


r 1 * __y- 


$ I had ſeen that day, to fall aſleep im- 
 mediately: I could not help thinking 
© of what my ſiſter had told me, and had 
not forgot the 8 ſhe made 
* uſe of to ſatisfy her curioſity. One 
is AN. to follow * ex- 
' ample than z accordingly I 
up, as ſoftly as poſſible, in * 
hearken. I juſt lifted up the corner of 
the ſilk curtain that was over the glaſs 
| © door, The gentleman and lady were 
* ſtill at table; th 
* could not hear what they ſaid, but 
* could eaſily ſee by their motions they 
* were on ſome earneſt buſineſs. 
waiting · woman had got into my place, 
q _ ſeemed to be of the conſultation. 
* I began to deſpair of ſatisfying m 
* curioſity, and — to bed, 2 
the lady unexpectedly raifed her voice. 
After all, my friend,” fays ſhe, 
** what riſk do we run, and where is 
* the great harm for people to know, 
i that inſtead of being in the iſlands, 
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lay hid all the while ſomewhere near 
A houſe? My reputation won't ſuf- 
1 fer by that; the concealing my preg 
„ Laney and this child, the world will 
„ Snow, was to favour your ſu d 
7 abſence ; but ſince your affair, thank 
God, is made up, I ſee no reaſon 
* ry ſhoyld not own this child. 
e 


10 
* $ me, 


him) « beſides giving the publick a 
b handle to talk, 15 fal ol another 
A Iifficulty you do not think of; your 
„ *deft daughter is married to one of 
„ "be moſt ſelfiſh men in France: what 
0 will he ſay when you declare the 
by birth of Minette, though you let 
bim, as you certainty muſt, lato the 


« ſupped, a ry goes whom I world is malicious, and the court will 
« heard them call Mrs. Bretigny, was | 


« ] was too much difturbed with all 


ſpoke fo low, I 


The 


* where your were 2 to be, you 


| dam!” replied my fa - 
ther, (for I could not doubt but it was 


f 
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« whole ſecret of this adventure? He 


« will not believe a word ont, and will 


« look upon the child as ſuppolititious, 
« on purpoſe ta be a joint-heireſs with 
<« his witez he will proſecute you: the 


« be apprized of my non-c 


« You know very well when I the 


4e e * ran Doom 
«ina 3 his family was 

ec upon to have the proceedi _ 
te me ſtop Lion, I > 
46 om, contrary 

« which we 1 and conſe. 
« quently will e me liable to 2 
cc Ceſk indictment. The repealing my 
% baniſhment (which is now brought 

« about by the death of him that was 
« my greateſt enemy in the affair) de- 

« pends, as to it's. validity, upon my 

&« having the conditions im- 
tc poſed on me. Only reflect that this 
64 will ſpoil all, and, in order to prove 
« the birth of this child, which your 
1 ſon-in-law will aſſuredly oppoſe, for 
« the ___ juſt ow d 
«« you m e it » repeat i 
60 rn that I Raid n the ki | 
« and did not comply with the preciſe 
« orders of the court. Theſe ace my 
% motives,” adds my father; can 
<«« you, on your fide, aſſign better? 


© My mother would not give it up. 


© The meaning of all this is,” ſays ſhe 
in a great paſſion, that this in- 
« fant, who is your lawful daughter, 
« muſt be deprived of her birth-right, 
4 to which ſhe will one day be ſo juſtly 
« intitled, and throughout her whole 
4 life will remain unacquainted with 
«© the condition to which the was born. 
* I allow,” ſays my father, “ her 
ce ſituation is very unhappy. Times 
«© may alter; but, at preſent, how 
« can we reconcile theſe matters? 
« There is no great difficulty in that,” 


« cried the waiting-woman, interrupti 


ng 
them, who not being ſenſible of the 


force of maternal affection, could nog 
© be expected ſa naturally to conſult my 


< intereſts: ** Miſs is young; ſhe takes 


c herſelf to be far di from what 
4 ſhe really is; clap her into a convent, 
“ and make a nun of her; truly, the 


« may think herſelf well off ſo. When 


6c ſhe is profeſſed, let her know that ſhe 
« is your daughter; nay, you may 
« publiſh it, if you pleaſe. Pray, what 
6 cap your ſon-in-law object to that? 
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* The advice is not amiſs, anſwet- 
ed my mother; I will think of it.” 
My father ſaid not a word; but it was 
C cal} toknow, by the manner in which 
< he ſat muſing, he did not much like 
the ſcheme. Silence enſued ; and, 
«© thinking all was over, I returned to 


the midſt of a thouſand perplexing 
£ thoughts. | 
Early next morning Mademoiſelle 
© Bretigny came to call me; ſhe tried 
on ſeveral-gowns tflat had been my 
© ſiſter's; ſome of them fitted very well. 
I was dreſſed in an inſtant ſuitable to 
© my birth; and from thence I went 
into my mother's chamber. Mi- 
cc nette, ſays ſhe, calling me to her 
4 ped- ſide, “ hearken well to what Jam 
4c going to ſay. Your mother was 
c formerly my ſervant. I love her, and 
« for that reaſon I promiſed to take one 
< of her daughters. I have pitched up- 
* on you, becauſe I liked you: my in- 
« tion is to place you in a monaſtery for 
_« education; you are old enough, and 


« have ſenſe to know what is for your 
If they knew you was but a 


« good. 
« country girl, they might not ſhew 
ac = all that regard I deſire, in the 
| ouſe where I am going to place 
ce you: if it ſhould happen you have a 
« mind to be a nun, they would not 
- © admit you on account of your birth; 


„ therefore it is now come into my 


e head to make you paſs for my niece 
« juſt come from Provence. I have bid 
| —— inſtrutt you to this purpoſe; 

ec ſhe ſhall go with you this very day 
« to M „ Where you ſhall have 
c“ cloaths made; then you ſhall come 


to me again, where you ſhall ſtay till 


« you have got rid of your faſhions, 
« that you may enter the convent with- 
c out diſgracing the name you bear.“ 

__ © Whilſt my mother was thus talking 
© to me, I looked at her very earneſtly ; 
© I could not help being moved: my 


© father was gone, and left me alone 


4 with her. I burſt into a flood of 


tears. There is no getting the better of 


© nature, it will recur on all occaſions ; 


© my mother was an inſtance of it; ſhe 


could not contain herſelf, but careſſed 


« me with the utmoſt affeQion : unleſs 


« Bretigny had come in, ſhe would have 
© betrayed all. What are you about, 


« Madam?” ſays the waiting- woman, 


as ſhe entered the room; there 
« wants nothing here but my maſter,” 
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1 Pr'ythee, take ber away,“ ſays my 


© mother, 'I cannot bear it any longer,” 
© At theſe words my tears redoubled; 
© and now I began to act the part of a 
daughter, by ſhewing my obedience; 
© Bretigny taking me by the hand, put 


me into a chaiſe, and we went away, 
© my bed, where I dropped aſleep in 


In vain did ſhe try to make me 
« ſpeak, my heart was too full; I ſcarce 
could get down one mouthful at diu. 
© ner. That night we got to M. 
© The firſt thing the did at the inn, was 
© to ſend for the tradeſmen, to beſpeak 
What was neceſſary for me, which 
© they promiſed ſhould be ready in two 
© days. . 
The next morning Bretigny having 
a great deal of buſineſs, went out in 
the town, but took care to lock me 
into my room ; I went to the window 
quite taken up with all that had hap- 
pened; Melicourt was not forgot. 1 
was juſt then muſing on the beginning 
of our amour, when I caft my eyes on 
a young man, who paſſed under the 
window; I thought I ſhould know 
him, I looked again: gueſs my aſton- 
iſnment, when I ſaw it was my ſhep- 
herd himſelf! Clapping my hands 
for joy, I called out to him: he lock 
© ed up, and notwithſtanding the altera- 
« tion of my cloaths, knew me again, 
« Bleſs me, cries he, it is Minette“ 
He ſtaid only to ſay that, and came run- 
« ning to the chamber- door. Mi. 
« nette, Minette!“ ſays he, through 
© the key hole; © let in your unfortu- 
cc nate ſhepherd. What tranſports! what 
« joy! Who could have dreamed of 
« you here! Is it on my account? How 
“ comes it you are no longer a ſhep- 
« herdeſs? Open the door quickly.“ 
© The poor boy aſked me a hundied 
© queſtions at a time. I let him know 
© I was locked in; that I had a thou- 
«© ſand things to ſay, but that it was 
impoſſible for me to ſpeak to him 
through the door, when every moment 
we were liable to be ſurprized, He 
aſked me how I. came to be locked 
up; I fatisfied him as well as J 
could, We agreed in a hurry, that 
he ſhould lie hid in ſome part of the 
houle, and that as ſoon as Bretigny came 
in, I was to endeavour to get loo 
and come and talk with hum. He 
went away, but promiſed me that, 
notwithſtanding his ſchoo]-hows, e 
which he was ſtill unfortunately con, 
* fined, he would not quit the hoult * 
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C he had aſſured me of the ſincerity of 
© his paſſion : we agreed upon a ſignal, 
© and as it was a publick-houſe, he took 
© the opportunity of calling for a break - 
t faſt, | | 

© Tf he had ſtayed, a moment Jonger 


© Bretigny had caught him, The plea- 
© ſure I had conceived at the ſight of my 


© lover, was eaſily ſeen in my counte- 


© nance; ſhe immediately took notice 


© of it. There's my good girl, 
© cried ſhe, and embraced me; I love 
« to ſee you ſo pleaſant and gay, it 
« makes you as pretty again! with a 
great deal more of the ſame kind. I 
© anſwered her very chearfully, as there 
is nothing like a contented mind. 


© Bretigny was ſoon called away about 


© buſineſs, of which ſhe had a great 
deal upon her hands. Love is very 


W © inſtructive: in order to compaſs my 


* delign, I ſauntered from one room to 
© another, backwards and forwards, as 


if 1 did not know what to do with 


© myſelf. | 


© did not obſerve me: as ſoon as I ſaw 


| © the coaſt clear, I gave the ſignal to 


« Melicourt, who watched me; he came 


W © iuſtantly to the foot of the ſtairs; I 
[5 2 with my finger to a room, he 
« ſte 


ped into it, and it was not long 
* before I joined him. | 1 
* Lam apprehenſive, fair lady, ſays 


| the nun, fixing her eyes upon me, © leſt 
| © I ſhould give you a bad opinion of 


me. Do not you think it a little too 
bold in me, to have taken theſe ſteps 
* at the age I then was? but love and 
* my want of education may ſerye to 


no harm in this meeting. As ſoon as 
* Melicourt ſaw me, he threw himſelf 


© at my feet. I will not repeat our 


* — . ® 
converſation, it was very affectionate : 


| © an account of all that had happened to 


me, my birth, the private project of 
my parents, nothing was forgot; I 
loved too much to hide any thing 
4 from my ſhepherd. © The altera- 
, ton,“ lays he, „that has happened 
„ M Jour affairs, charming Minette, 

does not in the leaſt augment the re- 


* it claſhes with the purity of my in- 


* tentions: I delighted myſelf with the 


ie 


„ ſhepherdeſs's fortune ; and may I de- 


complaints. 
e am J.“ fays he, © not to be my own 


© The deceit paſſed, and Bretigny 


cc 


* excuſe me; I thought there could be f | 
© began again to ſhed tears in ſuch a- 


5 ſpect I have for you. Your eleva- 
non is ſo far from pleafing me, that 


thoughts of one day making my 


pend upon her loving her ſhepherd as 


« well as ſhe did before?” I encou- 
© raged him as well as I could; it was 
© love that ſpoke, always eloquent: but 
© when Melicourt heard where I was 
going, and the deſigns they had 
© againſt me, he burit into ſorrowful 
& Alas ! how wretched 


© maſter! I would fruſtrate all theſe 
« proceedings. Muſt you go, then, 
© dear Minette? ſhall I never ſee you 
© again? mutt I loſe you for ever?“ In 
© pronouncing theſe words, he cried 
© moſt bitterly. “ Alas!” anſwered 
© 1, pierced to the ſoul, “ I cannot ceaſe 
% loving yon. Young, and obliged to 
& filence, dependent of all the world, 

6 tears and ſorrow is all I have to de- 
„% ſend myſelf with.” This mournful 


© entertainment was interrupted by Bre- 


« tigny's calling me. I had forgot my- 
« ſelf; leaving him in haſte, I had but 
« jult time to ſqueeze poor Melicourt's 
© hand, and came in with great preci- 
6 pitation wiping my eyes. You 
% have been crying,” ſays the waiting- 


woman; „ that is not well done; 


8 you ſhall not be left alone again in 
aſte: come near the fire, and let us 
© ſee no more on't. I'll hear how you 
can read; that will paſs away the time 
— 3 y.“ She gave me the Lives 
of the Saints, to prepare me betimes 
for the life I lead at preſent; (it hap- 
« pened to be the Life of St. Agnes.) 
I read it aloud; but (from my heart's 
© being taken up another way) all this 
© martyr ſaid, with a tender devotion, 
© I appropriated to the preſent diſpoſi- 
© tion of my ſoul. The reading had 
© ſuch an effect upon my mind, that I 
© bundance I could not Fo on. x 
© Bretigny took things quite in ano- 
© ther light; ſhe ſaid ſhe was glad to 
© ſee J had ſo much religion; and took 
© occaſion of making me a fine exhorta- 
© tion on the ſubject: as ſoon as this 
© fermon was over we went to ſupper, 
© and I waited impatiently for bed - time. 
© As ſoon as I found myſelf at 2 1 
© called to mind all Melicourt had ſaid 


to me; the more I thought of him, 


© the greater averſion I had to a mona» | 
© ſtery, TI could not but wiſh things 
« would take ſuch a turn as to make me 
© happy with my ſhepherd. I dwelt 
* with ſuch pleaſure on theſe ideas, 
© it was all my comfort: nothing flatters 


young people more than the thoughts 
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© of matrimony : how comes it they are 


5 ſo much indulged in it? A child can 
© ſcarce ſpeak, when they aſk Miſs if 
© ſhe is almoſt married yet. Little 


© maſter is called her little huſband : 
parents are apt to idolize their own 
offspring ; they make' theſe matters 
the ſubje& of their diverfians, and are 
always talking of them. Would 
they not do much better to be more 
reſerved, eſpecially before young peo- 
ple, who in proportion as they grow 
UP, grow more knowing as to all the 
objects around them? future pro- 
ſpects, the more they pleaſe us, the 

eeper impreſſions they make. How 
wretched are they from whoſe breaſts 
ſuch deep-rooted ideas muſt be torn 
away !—But, to return to our hiſtory. 
< The next morning my cloaths were 
brought home: I found fo great an 
alteration in myſelf when I was dreſs- 
ed, I ſeemed another creature; even 
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Why ſhould different ſituations ele- 
vate or depreſs our ſentiments? a 


as ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed all her af 


we went away. I looked round for 
Melicourt; I thought he ought not to 
omit this occaſion of ſeeing me, and 
F was truly mortified not to diſcover 
him. | | 

We had ſcarce got four leagues on 
our journey, when coming into a nar- 
row road, I ſaw a pilgrim walking by 


nn a , 2 


4 

c 

© the ſide of the chaiſe, who often fixed 
© his eyes on me; I was fo taken up 
EN 

* 


with ſorrow for having been deprived 


of the fight of my lover, that I took 


© no notice of this man, Bretigny bid 


© me mind him. Look, Miſs Mi- 
« nette, ſays ſhe, © at this poor young 


« nian, how he is forced to walk in 
1 theſe bad ways: he has ſomething 
very agreeable in his face; perhaps 
the per fections of his mind may an- 
& {wer thoſe of his body ! How unjuſt 
is fortune! Is it not frightful that at 


« his age he ſhould ſuffer ſo much hard- 


„ ſhip, whillt there are people without 
© half his merit, who wallow in rich- 
es.“ I was looking at this pilgrim 


© whilſt ſhe was thus talking to me: 
imagine my ſurprize, it was Meli- 


court; I knew him notwithſtanding 
his diſguiſe, It was very lucky for 


my way of thinking was altered. 


great deal of my paſt life recurred to 
me, that appeared very contemptible. 
Bretigny interrupted this diſcuſſion ; 


fairs, the chaiſe was at the door, and 
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me that Bretigny, who had taken; 
at liking to my lover, put he 
ead out to bid him take care of th 
wheel, otherwiſe ſhe would have di. 
covered the confuſion I was in: ny 
eyes had met thoſe of Melicourt, whid 
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© ſmiled in my heart. I was fo 


© however, to ſee him walking thus uM 


© the mire. He ſeemed very chearfy| 
Rand taking this opportunity of Br, 


© tigny's civility, fell into diſcourſe wil 
© her: he ſaid, he had been performiy 
a pilgrimage, and that he was tu 
© hundred leagues from home. II 
© waiting-woman bleſſed herſelf at thi 
© and told him he ought to reſt hin 
© Melicourt, who poor bog he had ga 
of this woman, «a 
« deavoured to pleaſe her. He hi 
© learned from the poſtilion, witli 
© whom he had been talking, that will 
managed every thing in the famil;l 
© he thought he could more eafily att 
© his ends, and ſecure her in his inter 
© by amuſing her: to this purpoſe, Wi 
© told her extraordinary ſtories, jult 
© they came into his h 
« with which ſhe ſeemed enchant 
We were now come to the place wh 
we dined. Bretigny made the pilgai 
© fit down to table with us; telling wi 
* I ſhould never be haughty to MM 
i ee that one was obliged to of 
* lift them eſpecially on the road: yl 
may imagine I did not contradi 


ed the good-wil 


6 her. 


ſenſible, that though he made his coun? 
Mademoiſelle Bretigny, it was for 
ſake. It was comical enough to 
ſerve him heſitating every minute, 
to ſee the good waiting- woman he 
ing him out in his ſtory: ſhe car 
her affection ſo far for the pilgrim, 
to propoſe to him to ride ehind of 
chaiſe, left he ſhould fatigue him 
with walking; and I believe, if the 
© had been room in our vehicle, K 


© would have incommoded herſelf . 


© receive him.—Love, love! no age ! 
6 di . . * fi h darts! 
condition is ſecure from thy darts; 

| | | » W J 


— 


made me bluſh and look down, but l 


ead, I belien 


© If ever you have been in love, 
dear Miſs, judge of the pleaſun 
felt in the enjoyment of My lov 
company, who gave me/ſuch evidal 
marks of his tenderneſs. I will ol 
to you frankly, all my cares cel 
how great ſoever my ſhepherd's 
might be, he poſſeſſed himſelf vil 
well, and with great addreſs made "i 
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(ny, who is coming in, perceive no- 


4 your to pleaſe her, her interelt is con- 


e herd,” continued I, giving him m. 
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e Whilſt Bretigny was gone to pay 
the reckoning, Melicour took the op- 
« portunity to ſpeak to me; he ſaid a 
6 fundred endearing things. I am 
&« ſenſible,” aid I, of the marks you 
« give me of your goon, it grieved 
« me to ſee you on foot whilſt I was at 
« my eaſe; but, dear ſhepherd, tell me 
00 * all this ſignifies? We muſt 
© part, had we not better do it now ?? 
* Ah, charming Minette!“ ſays 
Melicourt, in a very ſorrowful tone; 
« muſt I then die? Do you k no-] 
« that my life depends on the happi - 
« neſs of ſeeing you; and that I value 
« nothing ſo much in the whole world? 
« To bid me go and leave you! O 
« Heavens, what a cool indifference 
« is this! What can I think? You no 
« longer love me!” In uftering theſe. 

ns came into his eyes. Mov- 
ed as L was, reaſon came to my aſſiſt- 
ance. Hide your tears, ſays I, 
« ſtifling my own; alas! I love you, 
te it is but too true; but if I am dear 
« to you, and that you will not leave 
t me, take care Mademoiſelle Bretig- 


« thing of it; if ſhe does we are loſt: 
« ſhe would ſuſpe& ſomething; endea- , 


« fiderablez ſhe ſeems prejudiced in 
« your favour, and if I am not miſ- 
« taken, you are not indifferent to her; 
fl facilitate our ſeeing one ano- _ 
* ther. Ido aſſure you, my dear ſhep- 


* hand, “ that thought is not at all diſ- 
“ agreeable!” As he was going to an- 


* we mult go: ſhe had contrived it with 
* the poſtilion that the pilgrim ſhould be 
* ſeated behind the chaiſe at his caſe; 


manner reached our journey's end. 
The caſtle which we entered did 
not ſeem to be the ſame which we 


went from; this was much larger and 


better furniſhed, whereas the other, 
belonging likewiſe to my father, had 
been inhabited only ſince he was oblig- 
; ed to be e e My mother re- 
ceived me very affectionately; and, as 

Bretigny had inſtructed me, I called 


her aunt; to which I had much ado. 


to bring myſelf, knowing how falſe. 
it was. 8 
| * Melicourt was not neglected: Bre- 
a tigny had been talking with him, as 
we came out of the chaiſe, and find 


c 
5 


. 


* ſwer me, Bretigny came in, to tell me 


* each of us took our place, and in this 


© ing that he was qualified to ſerve in 
© the capacity of a ſteward, ſhe promiſ- 
© ed him ſhe would procure him that 
place; in the mean time he muſt be 
© content to be under him who was then 
in that office, which could not laſt 
< long, being extremely old and infirm. oo 
© Melicourt received joy fully theſe marks 
of the waiting-woman's regard, The 
« part ſhe has in my ſtory is too conſi- 
« derable to neglect giving you her por- 
JJ | 1 
© She was five and forty, and looked 
© well for her age: I cannot tell if ſhe. 
© had been handſome in her youth; at 
© leaſt ſhe had no remains of her having 
been ſo : her complexion much upon 
the wainſcot z blue eyes, round, and 
a little ſpotted ; her eye-brows but 
« thinly ſown, and were ſcarce percepti- 
© ble; they withdrew themſelves with _ 
© ſuch an antipathy from her eyes, that 
© ſhe appeared always in a fright ; her 
C 9 was well enough, had it not 


been for a wart upon her upper lip; 
one could not ſay that a down cover- 


© ed her chin, but ſhe had a ſtrong 


* briftly beard ſhe could never deſtroy. 
© She had a peaked chin, which natural- 


« ly preſented itſelf as a handle; the reſt 


Was us uſual, and like other people; 


flat cheeks raiſed up by two axon 
© bones near the eyes; had a hoarſe 
voice, the laſt ſyllables generally ter- 


© minating in a falſe treble; her fore- 


head was ſo little, that her head- 


© cloaths, ours ruffled, hung over her 


eye-brows ; ſhe would have been pret- 
the waiſt than about her ſhoulders, 
which made an exact ſhape the wrong 
Way. 7 | $ b 

© Her humour was agreeable enough, 
remarkable from her ehildhood for a 
tender heart, but the infidelity of ſe- 


© 
c 
. 
« ty well ſhaped, only ſhe was larger in 
6 
6 
6 


„ 
6 
© yeral lovers had given her a diſguſt 
6 
6 


to the conjugal ſtate. The youth, or 
rather the engaging behaviour of Me- 


« licourt, removed theſe diſguſts, and 
«© rekindled her dying flames. She took 


his compliments to be fincere; and, 
her heart going now as faſt as it had 
© been flow in determining before, took 
© the reſolution, as ſhe was rich, of 
making Melicourt's fortune; and 
© things were ſo diſpoſed, that without 
an unloreſeen incident, this would. 
© have produced a moſt extraordinary, 


© miſtake. All this while I received 


e Ts e 
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conduct. Three weeks were now paſ⸗ 
ſed ſince I had been at the caftle. 
The time grew near when. I was to 
go to the monaſtery ; Melicourt and 
I often bewailed the hard fate that 
was going to part us. Love, that 


had ſo enlightened our minds, we 
carried ourſelves in ſuch a manner, 
that nobody in the family ſuſpected 
us. 
recautions ? 


We were going to be 
ſeparted, 


However, Bretigny's paſ- 


ana a Aa a a a aa a a 3% a a Aa 


culous ſtratagem that ever was em- 
ployed into my lover's head, for ſecur- 
ing our happineſs. © Dear Minette,“ 
© ſays he to me one day in the garden, 


here we often met one another, 


J adore you, vou cannot doubt it. 


„Though they conceal your birth, it 
FF js not the leſs certain: you cannot 
ing on you 


judge me capable of impo 
« in regard to mine; fo that things are 
c pretty equal, and can be no obſtacle 


<< toour union. Iu the mean time they 
& are ſacrificing you, and you cannot 
n to oblige you 


* to take the vows ! Reflect only how 


ce. be ignorant they de 


„ miſerable you would be, if that ould 
„% happen ; you would infallibly lan- 


the time preſſes; let us employ this 
% interval to aſcertain our felicity. 
« What can happen from it, | 

«& ſhould be diſcovered ?” 


4 you mean?” ſays I, quite confounded. 


„Let us beware that nobody ſuſpects 


« our correſpondence z you would ruin 
I have told you the reaſons that 


.«« me. 
„ obliged “ „ know that,” re- 
« ples Melicourt haſtily; © but if once 
«© you go into the convert, I ſhall ne- 
ever ſee you again; you will be com- 
«& pelled to become a nun, and there 


« will be an end of all my hopes.”— 


« Alas! cried 1. e how mall I pre- 
t vent it! — “ Dare but do what J tell 


you, continues Melicourt. Bre- 
c tigny has been preſſing me this fort- 


« night to marry her; at firſt I oppoſed 


„it, but I have fince thought I could 
take that opportunity to unite us.“ 
—“ What's that, ungrateful man!“ 
e cried I, miſunderſtanding what he 


© ſaid; “can you forget your oaths, 
« who you ate, and betray me to that 
tt degree l“ Ah, why do you re- 


de proach me!“ ſays my lover; ** is it 
& to forget you, to ſeek the means of 


VP 


extended his dominion in our hearts, 


But of what uſe were all theſe. 


ſion for Melieourt put the molt ridi- 


K W —ů ⁴ ne a ‚ a & @. a W & 


ill of him. 
& guiſh all your life. Take courage, 


* 
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© uniting us for ever? Adieu! here 
« comes ſomebody,” continues he: 
« I will give you an account of my 
6 pope as ſoon as I can, and if you 
“love me as fincerely as you have 


* given me room to flatter myſelf, we 


&« ſhall eaſily ſurmount all difficulties.” 

We were obliged to part: he ſlip - 
« ped into one of the alleys ; and, ſeeing 
my mother come, I went to meet her, 
© Although ſhe had armed herfelf a- 
© gainlt her natural tenderneſs for me, 
© ſhe gave me continual marks of it 
© under the name of neice. 1 
In the mean while my father re. 
turned from court. His arrival de- 
cided my lot. They declared to me, 
that in eight days I ſhould go into the 
convent. I had no reaſon to expe& 
otherwiſe. I was not prepared for this 
ſtroke: from that time my averſion 
to the cloiſter grew very manifeſt, I 
had not ſeen Melicourt for three days; 
I thought I had a thouſand things to 
ſay to him. I went into the garden to 
walk away my uneaſineſs, with grief 
painted on my face. „ 
I was juſt going in again, when I Wl 
© ſaw at a dittance Melicourt coming 
up to me finging. I took it heinoufly 
| , © You are very happy, 
« tor your part,“ ſays I, when he was 


come near me, * to rejoice whilit I Wi 
« cry! I believe you intend it me as | 


&« fayour, that J may leave the world 
« with leſs regret.” “ Fie ! charming 
Minette,“ ſays he, putting on a ſor- 
© rowful countenance, “how cruel is 
«© your reproach, and how little do you 
«© know me! If I have appeared caly, 
& it is becauſe it now depends on you 
e to unite us with indiſſo}uble bonds: 
de the day is fixed, the prieſt is ready 


„ Bretigny, that woman in other things 


% ſo diſcreet, has engaged him; he is 
her couſin, a preceptor, about two 


„ Jeagues off. This man owes every 


« thing to her: ſhe has explained the 
© whole matter to him, and he will do 
« every thing ſhe deſires. She will 
e have the ceremony performed in the 
„ night, and will keep it ſecret till ſhe 
„ be gone. from hence. I have pre- 
& tended to agree to all this, intending 
© thereby to engage us two more than 
« ever. The preceptor is to be here 
&« to- night; he knows me: I have {een 
« him ſeveral times on this affair. 
« There is no diſtinguiſhing objects in 
t the night time, Inſtead of performs 
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64 in che ceremony at two o'clock, I : 
« will advance the time, and you and 
« Twill be in the chapel at twelve : the 


| « bad light, and the head-dreſs you 


« will have on, covering your face, will 
te befriend the project. In fine, when 
« we are joined, we ſhall do yery well 
« for the reſt. I could not help laugh - 
© ing at this pleaſant contrivance ; but 
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« you are mighty prudent ! you over= 


„ whelm me with difficulties that I did 


te not foreſee.” . Tt is what we muſt. 
ce think of, for all that,” ſays J. At pre- 


« ſent, all I can fay to you is, that IL will 


« ſuffer the laſt extremity before I will 
© become a nun: I have an invincible 
“ repugnance to it, and I will lay an 

« thing in the world you are the cauſe 


© it gave way to ſerious and preſſing „ of it.“ O, very well,” continued 
thoughts that occurred to me. The. © Mehicourt, © I ſtand, then, to my 
« ſtratagem is practicable, replied I, „ firſt propoſal ; I may poſſibly improve 
« but where would be the uſe of it, if © it. But be ſure you hold yourſelf 
« jt did ſucceed? By the little know- © in readineſs; I will come and fetch 
« jedge J have of the world, I plainly * you when it is time.“ My lover quit- 


. « ſee ſuch a marriage is not according * ed me in pronouncing theſe words, 
, &© to form: but, luppoſe it ſhould be, and I returned ro my mother's apart- 
£ « ſince I ſhall be forced to hide it, ſhall „ment in a terrible agitation. | How- 
q « I go the leſs to the convent? For my ever, I behaved mylelf fo as not to let 
$ 4 departure is unalterably fixed fince „ her perceive it. I was taking up my 
n « my father's return ; perhapeo hey have © work, but ſhe called me. * Draw 
[ « freſh reaſons for burying me alive in © near the fire, neice,” ſays ſhe; “ 1 
3 te a cloiſter,” — It is for this reaſon,” Want to ſpeak to you.“ I did fo, not 
0 «© replies Melicourt, © that we muſt lay * fuſpecting what the had to ſay to me. 
0 « hold of this opportunity. We will In this difcourſe, all the objections 
ef « fly; the wide world lies before us. vaniſhed I had formed from my low 
* Are you not ſenſible of the cruelty education, againft the project of the 
1 « they ſhew in your regard,” continued * night, and to which I had before this 
vs WE © Melicourt, to influence me, ſeeing me © a moſt inſurmountable re u 5 
y 6 fluctuating z © the ſhameful ſacrifice © You know very well, Minette,“ 
7 © they are going to make of your liber- „ ſays my mother, ho you are: from 
s y, your birth right, and fortune; of * the time I firſt ſaw you, I had com- 
I © which they will fruſtrate you under “ paſſion of your condition; it is on - 
a | te the moſt frivolous pretences ? Is not * that account I have preferred you. 15 


all this ſufficient to alarm you? Ah, © You kept ſheep, you was at all times 
g © dear Minette! young as I am, theſe © expoſed to the extremity of heats and 
W © things ſtrike me with horror. I know * colds; own to me how many hun- 
e the reſpe& and obedience we owe our * dred times you lamented this your 
parents; but it is not forbid in ſuch “ life, and ſee what I have done. Ia 
* a caſe to ſeek for the means of put- order that you might be the more 
„ting them in mind, that they who “ conſidered, I take you to my houſe, 
gave us birth but no more of this. where you paſs for my neice: you 
* I agree with you that we ſhall be re- © ſeem to deferve my regard; I muſt 
moved from one another. If you * try to compleat your happineſs. I 
* once enter the cloiſter, who can reſcue am ſending yon to a nunnery; pray 

you from thence? . In what man- „ to the Lord to keep you there: the 
| © ner,” ſays I, „ will this marriage © world is full of trouble; thoſe who 
'* prevent it? To run away is what „ are- born to be the happieſt in it, 
„ can never bring myſelf to. If you * groan under it's diſappointments; 
| & declare this match, I am undone; if © every ſtep we make chagrins us; if | 
vou conceal it, it will be the ſame you had more experience, I would . 
** thing to me. Pray how do you pro- ** convince you by a hundred examples 
* pow to come off with Mrs. Bretigny? before your own eyes. Marriage for | 
I ſuppoſe you intend to marry her.” „ people of your condition is a fource of 
* I could not help laughing at theſe * troubles; not to mention the riſk of 
words; my lover did ſo too, not- „ falling into bad hands; beſides the 
vithſtanding his ſeridus face. Youth © danger and mis fortune that attends 
will aſſert it's privileges. Good * it, the detail of which is ſhockivg. 
: od! my de ee, wen ſays he, Look therefore on the cloiſter, whi- 
Putung on his air of importance again, „ ther you are going, as a 4 port 

| "* bu NE again | 
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« againſt all the ſtorms of this life, 
4 where you will be ſecurely ſheltered 
« from all theſe rocks. If the grate has 
& a frightful aſpect, cuſtom will render 
« it pleaſant and eaſy : it is in retire- 
c ment we truly enjoy ourſelves; plea- 
4 fure is reſigned with great difficulty, 
« by thoſe who have had an early ac- 
« quaintance with it; luckily for you, 
cc it 18 not your caſe, but a ver 
« reflection gets the better of the diſ- 
& likes. of the children of this world. 
«. When the occaſions are removed, they 
4 diſappear of courſe, You will not 
«« reſemble thoſe religious perſons, de- 
& tached from the world, indeed, yet 


s it in their parlour, as through a win-. 
„dow, from whence they never retire 
4 but with conſtant regret for having 


* embraced. that ſtate of life. For your 
& part, dear Minette, it will not be 


« your case; the ſimplicity of your 
« heart will make you find a thouſand 


& charms: taken up with the thoughts 
« of your ſalvation, with a tranquil life, 


4 anda thouſand innocent amuſements, 


% you will paſs away your days in ſe- 
1 will 
4% come ſometimes to partake and envy . 


& renity and peace of mind. 


d your happineſs.” 


© Thete . laſt words ſeemed to ſoften 
my mother: her eyes were full; the . 


\ © firove to hide her tears by turning 
© away. and covering her face. 
© too much moved to diſpute any part 
© of Nature's right over me. Ah, 
© dear mother!” cried I, throwing my- 


« (elf at her feet, „What have I done, 
that you ſhould make me a ſacrifice ? 
_ © Sheembraced me; theſe words eſcaped 
me, and my pathon got the better of 


the rule I had impoſed on myſelf, ne- 
© ver to betray my ſecret, | 


My mother, however, underſtood 


but half the import of theſe words. 


The time was favourable. Ah! Why 


did I not take hold of it? Quite pol- 
ſeſſed with my ignorance on this Fl 


* je, and ſuſtained by the aforeſaid. 


© reaſons, ſhe began again. Lou are 


* in. the right,” continued ſhe, © my 
n dear Minette, to call me a mother; 


„ yes, you are in the right, I repeat it; 


4% you will know one A- you 
y ſo.” This 
© word. nun pierced my heart; and ſuch 


« are a nun, that I am real 


* cruelty towards me, ſuſpended the 
* ſentiments, I had for my mother, I 
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of filial tenderneſs; I conſtrained my. 
. © ſible to know by my countenance 
'© what paſſed in my heart. > Lu 

ittle 


Into the garden, into the back count, 


_ © preſaged ſomething. - Fatal prognoſ- 
„ who not only carry the remembrance * 


c of it in their heart, but even look on * came into a lane that led to the vil- 


lage: I thought at the end of this 


['4 
« 
* 
c 
. © chaiſe and four men, who ſeize Meli- 
ol 
* 
o 


o 
0 
c 
U 
» 
c 
ed. Supper was 1cady, the bell 
I was 
* 
6 
— 
c 


the village, and know what's the 


„ and we ſoon reached the inn wheie 


looked upon as the miſtreſs, made 


} 


© thought no more but how I ſhould 
* ſnatch myſelf from the ſtate they de. 
«© ſigned for me. Policy took the place 


« ſelf, and ket up the converſation with 
© ſo much calmneſs, that it was impoſ- 


© People coming in upon buſineſs, I 
© took the opportunity to go and find 
© Melicourt, I went backwards and 
© forwards 3 my enquiry was in vain, 


© I aſked for him every here; nobody 
© had ſeen him, My heart trembled; it 


ick! I went out of the caſtle, and 


lane I ſhould find my lover. Alas! 
do we carry in our hearts the tokens 
of what is to come? Ah, Madam! 


what do I ſee? (forgive my tears) a 


court ! he ſees me, he cries out, he 
reſiſts, Vain efforts! he is now at a 
great diſtance. | | 

This fight had fo ſtartled me, I ſtood 
immoveable : as long as the chaiſe 
fixed my eyes, I remaiged in that poſ- 
ture; as ſoon as it was gone, I wept 
bitterly. Happily for me that I was 
alone, nobody heard my. lamenta- 
tians. I came in, like one diſtract- 


had rung, they were looking for 
me. The firit I met was Bretig- Wl 
ny; ſhe had a joy in her face, that 
ſoon vaniſhed, when I told her what 
had juſt happened. Oh, Heaven!” 
ſhe cried, quite furious, “ what is it 
0 E am in deſpair, You thall 
now the reaſon another t me; go 
and ſit down to tupper, III run 10 


« matter: no, lay; you are all in tears! 
% poorchild; good-natured thing! Come 
& along wita me, they will beatking what 
% ails you.“ On this, away the runs; 


© this ſcene was tranſacted. The reſpect 
they had for Bretiguy, whom they 


© them anſwer immediately to her quel- 
tions, and they gave us this account. 
Four days ago, ſays the landlord, 

© a gentleman came here in the even- 
“ ing, with three more men; he paſl- 
« ed for a recruiting-officer : bis fir 
ee queſtions were, Who lived at the 
IHR. a 5 LL) caſtle, 


| 
t 
$ 


. 
* 
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„ who recruit, and are 


t to take him away. 
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e& caſtle, and what entertainment there 


et was there. You know, Madam,” con- 


< tinved the landlord, it is my buſi- 
« neſs to pleaſe all the world ; I fatis- 
tc fied him; the captain ſpent his money 
tc very freely: but what furprized me 
« was, that he eat with his men; and 
« inſtead of running about like thoſe 
the * 
« for young fellows, he kept cloſe. 
« One FF his comrades n from 
« time to time, and as foon as he came 


7M in ſpoke to him privately. This hu- 
© mour was carried on till this day, 


« without my troubling myfelf about 
« jt, becauſe he paid me very well. 

% About an hour ago, 
« pretended captain, warming himſelf at 
« the kitchen fire, ſaid aloud to one of 
« his ſervants, © Go and tell that 
4 g man whom you ſee coming 
« out of that houſe, there is one here 
« would ſpeak a word with him.” 
« Mr. Brunet [for it is by that name 


« Melicourt went at the caftle} came 
a minute, The poor lad little 


« in 
© thought of what was preparing for 
© him. 
1 officer whiſpered in my ear: You 
« are going to ſee a little buſtle, land- 
de ord,” Rye he. 

«© who that young man is that I have 
« ſent for? =" No, truly, anſwered 
« ſurprized; „ I know him! he 
1% does buſineſs for our lord, and every 
* body gives him a good word. What, 
« is there any thing bad againſt him? 
4% we all love him.” I believe you, 
« ſays the officer, and it is becauſe 
<* he is beloved elſewhere we are going 
. I give you 
„ warning, in caſe he ſhould pretend 
** to reſiſt, to be quiet. He is ſon 
© to M. D,, counſellor in the 
« parliament of M; ie is a looſe 


one, and went away without ſaying ' 
© a word; we have been in ſearch of 
bim ever ſince: only for M. De R. 


Lord of Biſe, who knew this young 
man carrying a letter to a preceptor, 
* and had often ſeen' him at his fa- 


ere he was. 


** The valet de chambre, for ſuch he 
« was, 'th 


. 7 — knew his 
and turned as pale as death. Come 
ws Sir,” fays = valet de chambre, 


* courage, there is no harm: Iam: 


adam, this 


„ % H A H W G M K „ 


Before he entered the inn, the 


«© Can you gueſs 


„ „ % % „% h EEE „ „ 


s ther's, we ſhould not have known 


wi had ſcarce” pronounced theſe 
Words, but the young man came: he 


ther's ſervant, 


7 


glad we beve found you; you mult 


00 along wich us, your father e 

% you.” During this diſcourſe the 
6 pe boy would have eſcaped; but 
e ſeeing himſelf collared, fought like a 
« dragon, though the number over 
cc d him ; and, in ſpite of his ef- 
« forts, they put him into a chaiſe ready 


« for that purpoſe. They have ſcarce 


© been gone a moment.“ 
© Bretigny was ſo aſtoniſhed at this 
news, that ſhe went away without an- 
ſwering a fingle word. As ſoon as 
we were got by ourſelves, ſhe ſqueez- 
ed me by the hand, and * to cry 
bitterly. I joined in the chorus ve 
ſincerely : this poor woman embraced 
me with affection, imagming my tears 
to be the effect of my compaſſion. She 
gave me my leſſon, as we went longs 
what I was to ſay when we came to the 
caſtle, teſt when they ſhould: know 
this adventure, it ſhould appear that 
we had any fort of concern in it. | 
Three days after this cruel acci- 
dent, ſpent, as yon may well believe, 


ther: I was received with a great 
deal of kindneſs and friendſhip. No 
artifice was left untried to induce me 
to take the veil. The forrowful air I 
had not yet laid afide, into the cauſe 
of which they did not penetrate, gave 
room without doubt to think I had no 
reliſh for the cloiſter : this was, too, 
contrary to the intereſts of the houſe, 
by reafon of the portion they expected 
with me, not to uſe their utmoſt efforts 
to make me change my mind. Li- 
berty is a charming thing; I was in- 
wy left to myſelf, not being ſu - 
ſpeed of any intrigue. I went, 
when I would into the parlour; they 
never followed me, nor hearkened 
after what I ſaid. Bretigny would 
often come to cry with me: the told 
me ſhe intended to go to. to 
get ſome tidings of her beloved pil- 
grim. Alas | little did ſhe know with 
What impatience I ſighed to hear from 
the dear man,” | 
One day, as I was walking 


ſelf in the 2 9 


rden with u book, that 


of 
© precious book I mentioned in the be- 
4 
« 


ginning of 14 , and which I ſo 
much valued "becauſe it belonged to 
© ny lover, the nun who waited at the 


turn, came and told me, there was an 


« officer, who called himſelf my rela- 


tion, waited for we in the Tl 


in fears, my mother brought me hi- 
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This news ſtartled me; I did not 


N entered, when the ſound. of a well- 
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- * know whothis could be, unleſs it were 


_ ,. ſomebody who came from my lover. 


I flew to the parlour; ſcarce was I 1 


<2E. known and much-loved voice, ſwift 
eas lightning reached my heart. 1s 


you?“ I had not power to ſay any 
more. Drawing near, I gave him my 
hand through the grate. He took it, 
© he moiſtened it with his tears, he hurt 
me, he knelt down, he cried, he talk- 
© ed, and all this without being at all 
© ſenſible of the matter.” | 
The nun was at this part of the ſtory, 
when ſomebody-came and interrupted 
her, to tell us they were in the reteQory ; 
we got up, and agreed to return to my 
chamber after dinner was over. 
Il will not deſcribe to you the modeſt, 
quiet manner, in which thirty of theſe 
holy women devoutly made their meal. 
I was taken up with weighty cares, and 
if I had been obliged to give you an 
account of a pious ledture that was 
then made, it would have very much 
puzzled me. The ſuperior rang a bell 
that was over her head: every body 
roſe from table; grace was ſaid ; and St. 
Agnes and I returned to my chamber, 
. where ſhe reſumed her ſtory. Bb 
As ſoon as I was recovered from 
« the diſorder into which the ſight of my 
ö © lover had thrown me, I wanted to 
© know, to what lucky accident I owed 
© ſo charming a pleaſure and after what 
© manner he had made his eſcape from 
© his father's houſe, Could you ane 
«© moment doubt, cried he, . ſo much 
« jn love as I am, that I ſhould not find 
4 an opportunity of returning to you, 
« ſuppoſing even things had not taken 
the fortunate turn they now have? 
Nothing can ever ſhake my conſtan- 
« cy, if you continue in the ſame ſenti- 
4% ments.“ Can you doubt it, un- 
« grateful man!“ ſays I; * the tears 


I have ſhedin your abſence, and the 


« alteration you may eaſily perceive in 
me, are but too ſure proofs.” Meli- 
court, tranſported with this-acknow- 
© tedgment, at which however he ought. 
not to have been much ſurprized, ex- 
_ © preſled his ſentiments for me in the 
_ © tendereſt manner. I enquired into the 
© moſt minute circumſtances of what 
b had befallen him, ever ſince the mo- 
© ment he was forced from me. I be- 


Zan by imparting to him the preſent 


„ order to prepare you for it, I muſt 


„ has happened to me fince I ſaw you, 


it you, then,” ſaid I to him; © is it 


of the anguiſh that ſeized my ſoul, 


a thouſand times the commiſſion he 
„ had undertaken, 


e refuſing to take any ſuſtenance, On 


love? All his complaiſance was to 


frenzy, and after lying four days in 


4 to be ſerious (for he always imagined 
that they privately brought me vic- 


„% was at 
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* ſituation of my affairs. We ſhall 
put an end to them,” replied he, if 
« you will enter into the lawful mea. 
6 ſures I ſhall propoſe to you; but, in 


« give you an exact detail of all that 


% You have no room to doubt, loye-. 
cc y Minette, continued Melicourt, 


« when I ſaw myſelf taken; I wearied 
all thoſe who had a hand in carrying 
«© me off. The valet de chambre curſed . 
In reality, he had 
“ enough to do; and if it had not been 
for the precaution they took, and the 
5 conſtant watch they kept over me, I 
“ ſhould have abandoned myſelf to all 
© the exceſs of my paſſion. In this 
condition I arrived at my father's 
* houſe. They gave him an account 
of all my extravagances, and of my 
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* this conſideration, he changed the 
© conduct he had propoſed to himſelf 
« in my regard; and, inſtead of the 
«* chaſtiſement he intended for me, 
© treated me with great lenity. No- 
„thing would appeaſe me. Is there 
any conſolation for a perſon truly in 
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up mas fy hue pas e . A ie. and ans. ae oO 1 


&© no purpoſe; I was determined not to 
eat till I was at liberty: all poſſible 
© endeavours were thought of to com- 
«« pel me to it. I perſevered in this Wi 
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© continual tranſports of paſſion, on 
« the ſeventh I was ſeized with 4 
6« fever.” Rn 

Here I interrupted Melicourt, to let 
© him know how ſenſible I was of theſe 
© proofs of his love, He was touched 
with the marks of my tenderaeſs, aud 
thus reſumed his diſcourſe. © 

6% When my father found the thing 
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“e tuals) he came to me, the better to 
clear up his doubts. The condition 
&© in which he found me, ſtartled hun 
« extremely: nothing leſs than my life i 
ake; this was evident, 5 
he was very ſenſibly affected. Taking 
& me by the hand, he awakened me 
from the doſing into which the ho. 
* lence of my illneſs had thrown mes 
„ gave me his word of honour, it Ll 
« would admit of ſome aſſiſtance fot 
tlie re- eſtabliſnment of e br 
r es yr 


A - 
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| « would leave me 1 ** at liberty to 
« go where I pleaſed. I could depend 
« upon his word; his favourable pro- 


i governed, and become All obedience, 
cc fo order to give him the firſt proofs 
of it, I took ſome broth before him, 

« The” houſe rung with joy at this 
& change in me; my mother ceaſed to 
« cry, whoſe continual tears could ne- 
Wee yer induce my father to what I de- 
« fired. She came to my bed-ſide, 
Wc and embraced me with the moſt live- 
« ly tranſports, confirming to me what 
© my father had ſaid; and added, on 
Wc: her fide, all that could contribute to 
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tenderneſs had like to have been to no 
4 purpoſe: the many days I had been 
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* flamed my habit of body, and ruined 
© my ſtomach, it would retain nothing, 
© and I lay two days at death's door. 

« The extremity to which I was re- 
* duced, ſoon put an end to the joy they 
© had conceived of my recovery. Tears 
and apprehenſions ſucceeded in it's 
place. My mother never went from 
my bed-fide ; however, through their 
* care and aſſiduity I recovered by 
degrees, and a fortnight after they 
* judged me out of danger. | 
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of 


* tion to talk, my mother behaved her- 
* ſelf in ſuch a manner as to gain my 
confidence, by tenderly complying 
Vith me on all occaſions. I made 
* her acquainted with the ſituation my 
WF heart was in; and you are ſenſible, 
dear Minette, that could not be with- 


out betraying your ſecret, for Which 
lt ag you a Alion of pardons; but 
el thought it a lawful indiſcretion, in 
s * order to forward the point I had pro- 


* poſed to myſelf. My mother heard 
We your hiſtory with aſtoniſhment; ſhe 


W ther, whoſe ſurprize was till greater. 
He would be ſatisfied of all theſe par- 

ticulars from my own moyth; I made 
him maſter of the whole affair you 


could. He promiſed to take it into 


and , his ſerious conſideration; he ſaid you 
mg had e uity on your ſide, and if there 
M could be the leaſt proof of your birth, 


he gave his conſent to our union, and 


" -_ = would afford me his aſſiſt. 
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« miſes induced me, in mf turn, to be 


my entire ſatis faction. But all her 


e without taking any thing, had ſo in- 
« eſpouſe your intereſt, 
advice thereon, and his anſwer was, 


« When I found myſelf in a condi- 


* went directly and told it to my fa- 


had imparted to me, as well as I 
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Imagine my joy, adorable Minette, 
6% upon this promees coming from ſuch 
tc a worthy father, whoſe weight and 
« authority were ſure warrants of it's 
ce ſucceſs, , F would have thrown my. 
“ ſelf at his feet; he witheld me, 


Co and prevented. it, The ardent defire 
I had of ſeeing you again, and bring. ' 


ing you theſe good tidings, ſoon re- 
© ſtored me to a perfect ſtate of health, 
In the mean time, my father, who 
*© had not forgot his promiſe, did not 
permit me to Janguiſh, He told me 
&© the law was on our fide, O charming 
« Minette! and that the proofs which 
« I alle were ſufficient for you t 

ce be loudly proclaimed the daughter of 
«© Monſieur De ; that all we had 
“ to fear was, that being in the power 
t of your parents, nobody would care to 
aſked'him his 


te that it was not proper for him to ad- 
« viſe on the like occaſion, but were he 
te in my place, he would purſe 3t wth : 
« the utmoſt vigour and reſolution. 


% Theſe words were as ſo many oracles 


% to me, and I knew how to expound 
« them. I gained a chaplain to my 
«© intereſt, who had been formerly my 
« tutor, I communicated to him my 
« deſigns, hinting at the ſame time ta 
© him the tacit conſent my father had 


« expreſſed to me; acquainting him like- 


c wile of how much conſequence it was 
cc to oy #9 he this affair, This man, 
«© who had the care of my education, 
* and who knows, perhaps, better than 
« IT, the views of him who gave me life, 
« has promiſed me his aſſiſtance, and 
« has all the kind diſpoſitions in my 
ce regard I can deſire. Having taken 
« theſe meaſures, I came away imme- 
« diately, Judge of my deſpair, upon 
«© miſſing you at the place where I | 


* left you, I ſpent three days in purſuit 
c of you, till I found you here. 


« At preſent it is your turn, my 
« dear Minette, to give me a proof 4 I 
6« the affection with which you have ſo 
« often flattered me. If you love me 
«« fincerely, you will not hefitate one 


© moment to make your eſcape, and go 


« along with me; you ſhall plight your 
4 faith to me, and I will do the tamg 
« to you on my ſide; from thence I will 
«© conduct you to my father's, who 
« will inſtru& us in taking the proper 
«© meaſures our preſent circumſtances 
« require: you will find a ſecond mo- 
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*« dulgent than her who has abandoned 
« you to your ill ſtars; in a word, O 
« Minette, you will compleat my hap- 
« pineſs!”. | 
At this place Melicourt topped, and 
© fixed his eyes tenderly upon me, ex- 
Qing my anſwer, I remained 
Dim - my 
thoughtful for a long while; an ex- 
treme perplexity agitated my mind. 


© a a «a 


not determine with myſelf : my lover 
eaſily perceived my incertitude; he 
continued to lay before me the moſt 
moving and moſt powerful reaſons. 
The better to perſuade me, he recall- 
ed to my remembrance the ſituation in 
which I was placed, by my parents 
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_ © ſlender regard, ſo different from what 


© my birth and the ties of blood re- 


2 quired: he did not forget to make 


me ſenſible that I was a victim they 
were ſacrificing to a ſordid intereſt 
they had then in view. In one word, 


obliged very ſhortly to take the veil 
that my profeſſion would enſue, and 
that once done there was no longer 
any hopes. 
more equally convincing, making me 
clearly ſee the barbarity there was in 
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© of a ſiſter, who ought to be no dearer 
© than myſelf. This determined me. 
* Retire, my ſhepherd,” ſaid I to him, 
« 1 fear they will miſtruſt ſo long a 

„ converſation : be here again to-mor- 
© row at this time; I promiſe you an 


* anſwer, and I fancy you will not be 


« diſlatisfied with it. „ 
I returned to the houſe in an agita- 
© tion eaſily to be conceived. The aver- 
© ſton I had to the cloiſter inclined me 
© © joyfully to embrace the honourable 
© means propoſed to me for quitting it; 
but, on the other fide, I judged the 
© ſtep fo dangerous, I could not come 
to a reſolution. Notwithſtanding my 
loo education, blood ſupplied it's de- 
ficiency, and my birth aſſerted it's 
rights. I thought it was offending in 
point of honour and decency to quit 
da convent, where I was placed, to 
* follow a yqung man, blinded perhaps 
« by his paſſion. The remainder of 
© that day, and the night following, I 
* paſſed in cruel incertitude. At laſt, 


love and the hatred of a convent car-. 


What torments one ſuffers on ſuch 
occaſions! I was doubtful, and could 


that I was loſt if I did not take a vi- 
gorous reſolution ; that I ſhould be 


He ſaid a great deal 


© rendering me unhappy for the ſake 
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cc ther, more affectionate and more in- 
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me as their 3 but treated m 


weighing theſe conſiderations, I in. 


I took no notice to myſelf that it was 


turn, as well as the news that was ſtir- 


_ quired it. 


ried the day. I believed myſetf en 
euſable as to thoſe who had given m 
life, ſince they not only diſclaimed 


with unparalleled ſeverity. Aﬀer 
clined to the ſide that called me to 
happineſs z the advantages that were 
* N appeared to me to be ſolid, ] 
had a father and mother, who refuſel 
to let me call them by that name; 
I found others who embraced tha 
title, without any merits on my fide, 


the huſband alone prevailed. Be i 
as it will, I entirely delivered myſelf 
up to theſe pleaſing ideas, and thought 
of nothing but by what means I could 
get out of the fatal convent with the 
greateſt privacy. : 
What cannot love effect! Difficult 
as it was to make my eſcape without 
being diſcovered, this did not papa 
me. An expedient occurred preſent- 
ly, and ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, [ 
had taken a fancy to the portreſs. Shy 
was merry and good-natured, and her 
employment engaged her in various 
affairs. I ſeldom quitted her, and 
enjoyed the company of all thoſe who 
went backwards and forwards to the 


ring. I often took an opportunity af 
anſweriug for the po „ and to be 
with her when ſhe opened the gates, 
as often as the affairs of the houſe re; 


as weak we. waa yn, Gy — We, i pays Be 
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* The keys of the incloſure ven 
hung up in the parlour; the grate 
opened upon the outward portrels's 
room. It often happened that I wa 
alone at the door. I was perfect. 
well acquainted with all the ways 
about the houſe, and it was upon ths 
idea I formed my meaſures. _ 
< Melicourt was punctual to bi 

appointment; I communicated m 
thoughts to him; he heſitated upon 
the apprehenſion he had of my being 
ſurprized in the execution of my dt. 
ſign, in which caſe we ſhould nem 
have had the like opportunity agWh 
or elſe I ſhould run a riſk of being 
once more removed by my parents: 
In his opinion, it was better to watt 
till night-time. I convinced him bon 
difficult that would be; for as ſoon # 
night came, according to the rule 0 
the houſe, the portreſs brought the keys 
f the incloture inte the ſuperiors 
6 chambth 


; prize. 
Having ſettled what was to be done, 
ve parted; and from that inſtant he 


| © of the 
cell on jarr, by which Mother Port 
* was obliged to paſs. I heard her by 
| © the jingling of her keys, and knew 


| © ſeizedthem, and o 


| © covered by an ol 


I bid -him be to of 
courage, and ſhewed him, that pro- 
« vided he had his chaiſe in. readineſs at 


ö « ſome diſtance from the convent- gate, 


and he could depend upon his horſes, 
« it would be eaſy for me to jump into 
« the vehicle; and being once got into 


« to ſee 


a village, there would be no danger of 
A 6 0 ſtopped, * they were 


e in the very inſtant of my 


T - flight: that the only critical moment 
uss the opening the gate; but ſince 


I was once determined, I ſhould take 


. my meaſures ſo juſtly, and in ſo fa- 
( < vourable a time, as not to be ſurprized 
in the fact. Melicourt agreed with 


« me on the feaſibleneſs of this enter · 
He was charmed with it. 


£ held himſelf in readineſs. I never 


could get a favourable minute; and 
WE © according to our agreement, the affair 


vas put off till the next day. T7 
© I paſſed that night in the moſt rack- 
© ing anxiety of mind, nor ever went to 
© bed. What ſeemed to me ſo eaſy in 
C 8 appeared much more dif- 
* ficult in practice. 

© me was, that I was not in the leaſt 
* ſuſpeed; and as I generally roſe 
b late, I was reſolved to execute my de- 


fen whilſt they were at mattins. 
= © Mother Portreſs was accuſtomed never 


to miſs being preſent, and it was her 


5 6 Pn before we went, to put the 
| © key of the firſt door into the turn that 
© belonged to the outward portreſs, that 


© they might be able to do the bukneſs 
ouſe. I left the door of wy 
$ 


© her ſtep. I ſtaid till ſhe had done her 
* buſineſs, and was gone to choirs As 


* my joy when 1 ſpied the keys. 1 

pened tHe door of the 
* incloſure. I had the preſence of mind 
* to ſhut it after me, and carry away 


world to e er being diſ- 
a portreſs, who hap- 
pened to be up, and who had aſked 
dice,“ Who's there?“ and rang the 
: bell; uneaſy, without doubt, not to 
hear any body anſwer. 8 8 
My prudence in locking the door 


What comforted 


* ſoon as I thought ſhe was there, Iran 
| © to the parlour. You may judge of 


l the keys, that I might have time to 
| Join my lover, having all the reaſon in 
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| chamber. good was what ſaved me, otherwiſe I ſhould 


© infallibly have been brought back 
again, on account of my being fo long 
© before I could get open the ftreet- 


© door, which had a very difficult lock. 


The nuns were run up to a window, 


* ſaw my deſign, and cried out for 


© aſſiſtance. Happily for me it was 
$ _y in the morning, and nobody 

« paſſing by at that time. Melicourt 
upen the watch, as you may imagine, 

© ran up with a footman to the door, 
and uſed all his efforts to force it 
open. Seeing him ſo near, I recoyer- 

© ed my-ſpirits, and having bethought 

« myſelf of making uſe of another key, 
© in order to have the greater force in 
© turning that which was in the lock, 
© it opened all at once. I ſcreamed for 
joy, and threw myſelf into Meli- 
© court's arms, not without tremblin 
c tat wow. head a foot. T 
© nuns, de tely en at my flight, 
© continue and Bo 25 | 
© hear them at a diſtance from the vil- 
lage. We went poſt that whole day, 

© without ſtopping, and lay in a French 
© village, where we were out of danger 
of being taken. The chaplain whom 

© Melicourt mentioned to me, waited 

© for us in this place; and ſuitable to 
© the deſign, he had given notice to the 
4 
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curate, that he intended to ſay maſs 
the next morning at break of day. 
Under this pretext he married us, in 
ſence of four peaſants who were 
witneſſes, and ſigned a marriage cer- 
tificate, (ready for that purpoſe) nat 
ſuſpecting the leaſt contrĩvance. After 
this, 2 let out with mutual bun 
tion; for m , I was extremely 
pleaſed to ff ay huſband I loves. | 
and glad to reconcile my inclination 
with my duty. Fs "4 
The valet de chambre, who was on 
© horſe - back, went before to M, 
© where he apprized Monſieur and Ma- 
© dame De Melicourt with what had 
happened. The kind reception I found, 
made me eaſily forget the ſmall regard 
© my real parents ſhewed me. Ir was 
© nothing but daughter and dear daugh- 
© ter at every word; the whole houſe 
© adored me; and I had all the reaſan 
imaginable to bleſs my lot: but, 


© alas! how cruel are the turns of for- 


tune! This proved but a ſhort calm, 
that was ſoon to be followed by a 
© dreadful ftorm. Ah! I cannot re- 


flect on it ha being ſeized with 


2 horror. 
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© horror, Monfieur De Melicourt, who 
* wiſhed neyerthelefs it might be made 
appear who I was, finding conſiderable 
advantages in my-alliance, by reaſon 
© of the 1 * eſtate that devolved to 
© me, in caſe it came to be confirmed 
he having but a ſmall one, regulated 
my affairs, and from the inſtructions 
I had given him, drew up his remon- 
_ © ſtrance, corroborated with undeniable 
© teſtimonies. He had been with the 
< gardener and his wife, at whoſe houſe 
I had been brought up as their daugh- 
© ter. In order not to alarm theſe poor 
© people, he pretended he came from 
Madame De ; and the more eaſi- 
5 iy to impoſe upon them, gave them 
© ſome money, as an extraordinary re- 
ard for the care they had taken of 
© me. During the cenverſation he had 
with them on this fubje&, two indif- 
t # ferent witneſſes, very creditableperſons, 
* were prepared and placed for that pur. 
'< poſe. My pretended parents, who 
* miſtruſted nothing, and looked on 
'< Monſieur De Melicourt as a ſteward 
to Monſieur and Madame De 


£ 
* 2 


which he ſeemed ſo well acquainted ; 
in fine, he was perfectly fatisfied with 
his journey: his nicety in doing every 
thing according to form ruined us; 
he threw off the maſk as ſoon as he 
had got what he deſired out of theſe 
people; he forgot his character of 
ſteward, and aſſumed the commiſſion- 
er, obliged them to ſign an acknow- 
ledgment, purporting that T was none 
of their daughter, but the daughter of 
Madame De ——: The gardener, 
upon this, as well as his wife, gueſſed 
they had been 2 the ſecret out 
of them; and fearing leſt my mother 
ſhoyld expreſs her reſentment againſt 
them for it, they were no ſooner at li- 
berty, but they ran to acquaint her: 
the urcertainty my father was in on 
account of my flight, and who was 
underhand making ftrit enquiry after 
me, cleared up on the gardener's rela- 
tion ; he ſoon learned the ſequel of the 
adventure, and the name ot | 
tectors. The buſineſs appeared to 
him of too much moment to admit of 
any delay; he immediately took poſt 
and went to court, to prevent any ill 
conſequences that might ariſe from 
ST SH e 1 88 
In the mean time my huſband's fa- 
ther, having ſettled my affairs, ſent 
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© both Melicourt and myſelf from þ g 


a 


made no myſtery of an affair, with - 


to reſolve on, ſorry wretch! either i 
©* Saying this, he held up his hand 4 
= me. "06 Mind what I fay to you's | 


8 ws Fi end 
„ pet no longer to find in me 


the ingloſure, whiſpered the abbels, 


I Won't repeat to you all the vers 


* me with his fon to an eſtate at 
« leagues diftance from him; a; K 
© thought proper to conceal our my. 
< 'riage, and not declare it till he wy 
© obliged, he apprehended the town will 
© too publick. Since he eſpouſed mi 
© intereſt, it is not for me to determi 
© whether he pitched vpon wrong ns 
© thods; but if I may judge of it fr 
© the conſequences, he could not han 
© acted more cruelly ; perhaps a differ 
conduct in him might have reſcue 


© hard a fate! But what do I ff 
© where is the place that is out of ru 
of ſovereign power? | 3 
© © One night, as we lay quietly af 
© we were awakened by our fervaW 


©-who came ruſhing into our chanbeii 


© all in tears. Ah!” aid thy 
« with what misfortunes are we if 
* "threatened ! the caſtle is filled wil 
«© martial men, and he that heads thai 
“ ſays he is come in the king's name. 
Whilſt they were ſaying this, in car 
© two exempts z both of them fignihl 
their orders to us: my dear huſbanl 

would have defended himſelf; but 
alas ! what could he do againſt twet- 
ty men! For my part, I did nothing 
but ſcream moſt dreadfully, bemoaJii 
myſelf, and cry; but nothing coul 
mollify theſe barbarians ; they force 
us aſunder. I don't know what th 
did with my huſband : they brougtt 
© me hither, where the firſt thing 1 fv 
vas my father and mother; rage it 
© his countenance, and her eyes drowl: 
© ed in tears. Well, huſſey! (ay 
my father ſternly to me, . does it be. 
* come you, to conſpire againſt thol 
«© who have raiſed you from nothing; 
& to have recourſe to calumny for ſ{et- 
« ting yourſelf at liberty, and getting 
e a huſband? you have but two things 


SS & a & 4A: ae «ww 


'« take the habit to-morrow, or periſh. 


jn two days you do not alk to be te. 
&« ceived a nun; or if, as you have al. 
e ready done, you pretend to prate; ex- 


i 
« teftor, but an executioner.“ ir 
© theſe words, he led me to the door © 


© and retired. 


© tions and reproaches I had to _— 


FOE ell 2 K m1 alt. af th. 
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« the trick I had played her, in running 
away from her houle, ſhe was incet- 
« fantly tormenting me, and for ever 
« telling me, the beſt thing for me was 
© blind obedience; that Monſieur De 
had no mercy, and that as ſoon 


5 as 1 had taken the veil, it behoved me 


5 to behave in ſuch a manner as to for- 
get my former life. I paſſed-that 
night and the day following in aſflic- 
tion, and on the third I entered into 
my noviceſhip.  -_ | 


© I cannot tell, my dear Miſs, con- 


tinued Saint Agnes, (for that was the 
name of this amiable perſon) © what has 
© happened ſince that time, nor what is 
become of Melicourt z all I know for 
certain, to my ſorrow, is, that at the 
* expiration of the year, my father, 
* (whom I ought not to call by that 
© name, on account of his barbarity) 
5 came here that very day, and ſending 


for me, ſhut himſelf up with me alone, 


© and told me in ſuch a tone, that I ſtill 
© ſhudder at the remembrance of it, if I 
© did not make my profeſſion the next 
© day or the day after, he would come 


| © and fetch me away, having taken moſt 
* aſſured means of ſeverely revenging 


* himſelf for my diſobedience. 

© In fine, what ſhall I ſay to you 
© more? This cruel ſacrifice has bound 
me for ever; I languiſh and I ſigh: 


they uſe me with more kindneſs, it is 


true, becauſe they think all is over; 


© but what ſatisfation can be made 


F me? who can give me an equivalent 
© for the torments I endure? Though I 
© hide it from them, I bear in my 
heart my firſt engagement. Shocking 
© ſtate! My profeſſion condemns theſe 
* regrets; I am miſerable for the reſt of 
* my days, and live in the horrible 
doubt of my eternal ſalvation.” On 
uttering theſe words, the ſorrowful 
Saint Agnes wept molt bitterly. © Spouſe 
© of my heart,” ſhe cried, '* {till let me 
* pronounce that name ſo ſolemnly ac- 


© quired at the foot of the altar: ah! 
* Nothing ſhall ever efface thy dear 
image from my ſoul.” Sighs inter- 
cepted her ſpeech. I was moſt ſenſibly 


truck with this fight ; the circumſtances 


I was then in, made it affect me the 


more, and partake of her trouble; I did 
my utmoſt to comfort her, and gave her 
ſuch marks of my friendſhip, as to pre- 
rail with her fo far as to mitigate her 
lorrow, | . | 


J was too much convinced of the ſin · 


77 
cerity of the tender confidence Saint Ag- 
nes placed in me, not to manifeſt it to 
her, which I did by diſcloſing my heart, 
hiding from her no part of my hiſtory. 
She was pleaſed with theſe marks of my 
ſincere attachment, and pitied my ſuf- 


ferings. But theſe may change, love- 


ly Jenny,” continued ſhe; © you have 
© the pleaſure of hopes left you till ; 
that is not my caſe; in my preſent ſi- 
tuation, all is loſt in this world for 
© me; death, that puts an end to other 
< people's troubles, opens to me the 


door to everlaſting puniſhments. 


Which duty muſt I comply with? Am 


© la wife, or a religious woman? What 


do I ſay! I am both at the ſame time.” 


— Why did not you,” ſays I, plead 


your marriage to Monſieur De 
© when he would oblige you to become 


© nun? — Did I not, replied Saint 


Agnes ; © he knew it very well, What 
name do you think he gave our mar- 
© riage? No hetter than folly and mad- 
neſs. — But you ought at leaſt, re- 
plied I, to have proteſted againſt your 
« profeſſion as invalid, by reaſon of the 


© conſtraint you were under.“ Ah! 


© how could I?” anſwered this poor 


girl; © all the time of my noviceſhip I 
never was truſted out of ſight: of 


« what uſe would it have proved to me, 
© after my profeſſion to rebel, but to 
have excited their greater ſeverity a- 
«© painſt me?” Coles | 
he ſeverity of St. Agnes's lot ap- 
peared very plain to me; her misfortunes 
ſo united me to her, and we became ſa 
intimate, as ſcarce ever to leave each 


other: our mutual confidence proved of 


great conſolation to me; but I was ſoon 


deprived of this relief, and I ſhortly ex - 


periznced that Fortune was not weaty of 
perſecuting me. * 


Notwithſtanding one ought not to 
have any faith in a thonſand little ſuper- 


ſtitions that are apt to creep into young 


people's minds; yet I could not help be- 
ing {truck with a dream I had at that 


time, and which has proved the preſage 
of what ſince befel me. f 


One of the boarders, called Renne 
ville, the youngeſt of ſeven ſiſters, whoſe 
mother had married a young man of no 


fortune in ſecond marriage, could nat 


bring herſelf tothe way of living in thoſe 
religious houſes : on this conſvleration, 


from her mortal averſion to the mona- . 


ſtery, ſhe had taken it into her head that 
ſhe was not to ſtay there, Her inclina- 
4 tion 


# 


| 
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tion for marriage carried her imagina- 


tion into the wide world, and being of a 
very lively temper, ſhe had recourſe to 


practices, which an ignorant pride has 
deviſed for prying into futurity. 
Saint Agnes and I were mightily di- 


_ _ verted with the girl's company; ſhe gene- 


rally making one in our little parties of 
pleaſure: without repoſing an entire con- 
fidence in her, we were very intimate, 


particularly as to our averſion to the 


cloiſter. Our diſcourſe frequently ran 


upon the means, though very chimerical 


ones, of obtaining our liberty, and ſcarce 
a day paſſed but Renneville amuſed us 
with ſome new diſcovery relating to it. 
"Though cards were expreſsly forbid, ſhe 
was miſtreſs of a pack, which ſhe con- 


| tvlted daily, and would fain perſuade. 


us informed her of what was to hap- 
pen. Beſides this, ſhe imagined herſelf 
miſtreſs of ſome ſecrets with regard to 


dreams, bywhich ſhecould draw ſure con- 
cluſions concerning futurity. Though 


Saint Agnes and I were above ſuch non- 


fenſical tollies, nevertheleſs we often a- 
muſed ourſelves at her expence every 
morning ſhe was ſure to tell us what 


fream ſhe had the preceding night; 


then ſhe obliged us to tell ours; all 


which ſhe immediately explained ac- 


cording to her rules: but when we had 


3 mind to vex her, which was as often as 
we were tired of her company, it was 
ſufficient to declare, we did not believe a 


word ſhe faid; nothing to her could be 


more mortifying. _—_ 

One evening, as St. Agnes and I 
were muling by my fire-hde, De Ren- 
neville entered the room with an air 


that would have ſuited the moſt joyful 


tidings. Now, at leaſt, cried the, 
embracing us, you will no longer ſay 
© I am mad; here is an infallible ſecret, 


to know our ſeyeral fortunes by 
dreams: how glad am I ' continued 
ſhe, clapping her hands for joy. Her 


tranſport ſet us a laughing. Nay, it 
© 1s no jeſting matter, added ſhe; 
* when you know the method, you 


© will be overjoyed, I will lay a wa- 


* 


* ger. Here, ſays ſhe, pulling a book 
out of her pocket, here it is; aye, aud 


. © jn print too: I will leave you to judge, 
© now, if there can be any doubt of it. 


J opened the book, and found it to be 


A Treatiſe of Dreams and their Signifi- 
cations, with the Art of procuring 


mem. There were ſeveral methods laid 
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down; I ſhall relate one, which, to 


oblige her, we were forced to employ, 
It was required to be twice twenty. 

four hours without any ſupper, and the 

third day not to eat any dinner, taking 


no other nouriſhment at night than a 


cake made with half a pound of flour, 
without any ſalt, and inſtead of butter, 
worked up with the greaſe of a black 
hen and ramm-water. 5 
The black hen made a deep impreſſion 
on De Renneville, inſomuch that ſhe 
warranted the ſecret infallible: a trial 
we were to make, and we three, on dif- 
ferent days, feigned ſome indiſpoſition 
or other, to be excuſed from appearing 
in the refectory. Saint Agnes was firſt 
initiated in the myſtery, and had, az 
ſhe aſſured us the next morning, a very 
extraordinary dream. There's for 
* you !' cried De Renneville, addreſſing 
herſelf to me. Very well, anſwered 
I, © but let's hear the reſt.” De Ren- 
neville looked very ſimply, when Saint 


Agnes added, that indeed ſhe had 


dreamed very ſtrangely all night long; 


but when ſhe waked, ſhe could not re- 


collect a ſingle circumſtance. This 
would have cured me of any curioſity, 
but there was no quiet till I conſented 
to try the experiment. Saint Agnes was 
blamed for having drank twice after the 
cake; whereas, according to what was 
expreſsly ſpecified, it ought to have been 
but once: care was taken that I com- 
plied to a tittle with the directions. 

I did not uſually dream; neverthe-, 
leſs, whether my imagination was more 
than commonly agitated, as I am apt to 
believe, or that the ſecret really had it's 
effect, that very night I had a dream, 
which I ſhall never forget as long as I 
live. It was ſo uniform, and ſo very 
particular, that I can't forbear relating 
it: reaſon convinces me, that it was 
entirely accidental; nevertheleſs, it tal- 
lied very exactly with what has ſince 
6 J ; | | + g 

thought I had left the monaſtery, 
and was got into a troubleſome road 
full of thorns and briars ; the difficulty 
I found in advancing, made me look 
eagerly about for a better way. A 
path, which appeared at ſome diſtance 


through the openings of a hedge, made 


me very deſirous to reach it, though 
all my endeavours were in vain, fol 
the farther I advanced, the more 1 
found myſelf entangled ; but Rill JI 1 
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not diſcouraged z the hopes of arriving 
at the path, making me light all obſta- 
cles; nevertheleſs, I could not have 
ſurmounted them, had not a ftranger 
pointed out a paſſage which brought me 
directly to him. I had no ſooner ar- 


— 


Jooking back from time to time, anc 
ſmiling upon me. He was dreſſed in 
black, with a countenance ſo pleaſing, 

| that I followed him with great conh- 
ger | | 


* 


ing the path in two. There was no 


the water, from which my natural ap- 


me. | +: 
But this was no hindrance to the 
ſtranger, who ſeemed to walk on the 
water's ſurface; and, reaching the far- 
ther ſide, invited me to follow his ex- 
ample: but the fear of being drowned 
{till prevailed. Iwent up to the bank, in 


my great ſurprize found it wider and 
wider: upon this I returned, and be- 
gan to think of venturing over, to which 
the ſtranger invited me with the moſt 
alluring geſtures 3 when I heard a voice 
in the air crying out, Jane, Jane, take 
care; if you paſs the torrent, you'll 
| © be devoured by a monſter.” Looking 
up, I ſaw in a cloud, which was flying 
away, a woman with a majeſtick coun- 
tenance, ſeated, as it were, on the ſtern 


— — 
: 1 r AE 
ts 7 : 2 8 8 


of a ſhip, adorned with ſeveral ſtreamers 


waving in the wind, on which appeared 
[the following words: © Without virtue 
| * 20 one can arrive at their port. But 
m a moment the whole pageant was laſt 


in the clouds. 


I caſt a melancholy look on the 


eam; the ſtranger redoubled his im- 
bPortunities for me to follow him; but, 
eeſlecting on what I had ſeen and heard, 
I returned very haſtily the way I came. 
I was curious, through apprehenſion of 
being purſued, to look behind me ; but, 
what a ſurprize! what a change! the 
108 ſtranger was become a hideous monſter, 
nn full purſuit to devour me! Fear gave 
me unuſual fpead, | 
Being now at a conſiderable diſtance, 
and as I imagined out of danger, I once 
more looked back towards the fatal 
place; inftead of the ſtream, there ap- 
| peared a black thick miſt, ſending forth 
a peſtiferous vapour; through the clouds, 


rived, but he began to lead the ways | 


nce. . 
We had walked thus about a mile, 
when we came to a large ſtream divid- 


coming to the other fide, without paſſing 


prehenſion of that element prevented 


order to find it paſſable above, but to 
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every moment, darted out ſudden flaſhes 
of lightning, followed by inceſſant burſts 


of thunder, inſomuch that I fled with 


the utmoſt precipitancy from ſo terrify- 
ing a ſcene. * . 

As I advanced, I found the path gra- 
dually enlarged itſelf; it brought me to 
a delightful meadow, enamelled with a 
thouſand beautiful flowers; the point of 
view terminated in a magnificent palace, 
whoſe ſtructure appeared to be in the 
grand taſte. * Heaven be praiſed!” ſaid 

to myſelf, © here, at leaſt, my trou- 


© bles will end; this palace is certain- | 
© ly inhabited, and I may 8 15 


© gain admittance.“ With this hope I 
advanced towards the building, but 


was infinitely ſurprized, in arriving at 


it, to find no gate, though I looked 
earneſtly on all ſides. Night came on; 
the furious monſter I had ſo lately ſeen 


alarmed me cruelly: * I ſhall certainly 


© be devoured,” faid I to myſelf, Upon 
this reflection I burſt into tears. 
Whilſt I was ſinking under this per- 
plexity, there came and fawned upon 
me a lamb, whoſe fleece iurpaſſed the 
new-fallen ſnow ; little garlands of 
flowers were tied about him with curious 
ribbands. He played round me ſo pret · 


tily, that I could not forbear returning 


him his careſſes, which ſeemed very 
pleaſing to him; but I was not a little 
ſurprized to hear him ſpeak to me in the 
following manner. * Follow me, Jenny ; 
© I will conduct you to a palace where 
© happineſs attends you.'— Alas! an- 
ſwered I, my pretty lamb, how can 
that be, (thinking he meant that 


which was before us.) I ſought a long 


© time in vain to find the door. Fol- 
© low me, continued. the lamb; * I'll. 
© ſhew you one preſently.* I complied, . 


but was uneaſy to find we paſſed by the 


palace I had admired ſo much. 
not 
obſerved, was at a ſmall di but 

as frightful as the other was charm- 
ing; it's walls were black and hideous; 

the entrance enormouſly wide, through 
which crowds of people were continu- 


ally hurrying in, but few or none at 
I 


leaſt that 1 could diſcern, ever reti ed. 
Struck at what I ſaw, I ſtopped ſhort. 
The lamb renewed his careſſes to en - 
ge me to advance; I anſwered to what 
+ alledged to prevail on me, that we 
ad paſſed by the palace where I deſired 
to be introduced. | | 
Finding he could not ſuceced, he roſe 


up 


HH 
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up an end, ſaying, Since fair means 
vill not prevail, thou ſhalt know what 
Tam.“ In an inſtant his fleece was 
changed into a rough ſad- coloured hair, 
his eyes rolling with fury. Let any one 
imagine the terror which ſeized me, 
| when 1 beheld the ſame monſter which 
had purſued me before! He flew at me, 
and my outcries echoed on all fides. 

I was on the point of falling a prey 
to him, when a ſhrill diftin& voice put 
a a ſtop to his fury. Hold, fatal ene- 
my l' it ſaid; Jane refuſed of her 
« own accord to enter thy palace, thou 


* haſt no farther power. Be gone, O 


Vice! this trial ſuffices ; for the fu- 
< ture my palace ſhall be her refuge.” 
Theſe words pronounced, the ſame dei- 
ty 1 had ſeen before in the air appeared 
again, covering her face that ſhe might 
not behold ſo horrid a monſter. Giv- 
ing me her hand, fhe led me to the fo 
much wiſhed-for palace. We entered 
by a ſteep and narrow ſtair-caſe, which 
I had not diſcovered, and which brought 
us to a ſpacious temple, inſpiring joy 
and content in all that entered. In it was 
placed the throne of Virtue, ſurround- 


ed by a ſmall, though ſele& and noble 


attendance. Notwithſtanding the ſolid 


pleaſures which reigned in this happy 


abode, ſomething, I thought, was want- 
ing to compleat my happineſs. But, 
pleaſing deluſion! all my vows were ſoon 
accompliſned. Wiſdom, who it ſeemed 
directed the ceremonies, conducted me 
to the altar: Heavens! what do I ſee 
there? 


united. y ſoul, unable to bear ſuch 


% 


an extaſy, dies away I ſtarted out of 
my lleep. 


dream made ſuch an impreſſion 


This 


unwilling to make her acquainted with 
what had paſſed, I pretended the ſame 
excuſe which Saint Agnes had made, 
that I could remember nothing of it. 
Lou are a couple of diſſemblers,' ſays 
De Renneville, I fee plainly; the ſe- 


© cret is a good one, and you have 


found the benefit of it; but you are 
© tor keeping it to yourſelves. Well,” 
ſays ſhe with an air of {corn, © Þ11 try 
it myſelf, and to be even with you, 
© will be as reſerved as yourſelves.“ 


8 Our hands are 
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Saying this, ſhe: left us; and, as the 
was oftentimes inſupportable, her com- 
pany was not at all dehirxed, 
As ſoon as we were alone, I acquaint- 
ed Saint Agnes with my dream : ſhe 
was ſurprized, and told me it portend- 


ed ſomething. Vou will be involved 


in difficulties,” continued ſhe; * but 
© happineſs attends you at laſt, Alas! 
© how far different is my unhappy fate! 
© no hope left, nothing but continual 
© afflictions to be expected !* I endea- 


voured to divert the dear creature, ſeeing 


her eyes full of tears; and in order to 
it made her write down my dream. We 
both of us frequently employed ourſelves 


in writing our adventures, which ſery 


at leaſt to amuſe us. wo 

One morning, whilſt Saint Agnes and 
I were reaſoning on. the unhappy con- 
dition of a young woman who falls a 
ſacrifice to the intereſt or caprice of her 
parents, De Renneville put a ſtop to 
our reflections, by coming to tell us 
that a young lady, who ſeemed to be 
overwhelmed with ſorrow, was juſt ar. 
rived, ©. You'll find ſhe is ſome un- 
© fortunate victim, continued De Ren- 


neville; © one may read as much in her 


very countenance.“ Saint Agnes, as 


well as I, was too much affected with 


what we had been talking of, to mind 
the news De Rennivelle brought us : for 
my part, I little imagined how deeply 
I was like to be concerned. | 

De Renneville, who never ſtaid long 
in a place, finding we were not diſpoſed 


to chat with her, preſently left us. We 


reſumed our ſubje&, and Saint Agnes, 
more diſpirited than uſual, owned very 
frankly ſhe could bear up no longs 
againſt her misfortunes, I took this op- 
portunity to adviſe her, that if that was 
the caſe, it was high time to take ſome 
meaſures for putting an end to them; 
that ſomething ſhould be ready draun 
up, which, when an opportunity offer- 
ed, ſhould be ſent to Monſieur De Me- 
licourt, who had already exerted him- 
ſelf in her behalf. This advice gave 
her new life : ſhe deſired me to write 3 
memorial of what had paſſed ; to this 
ſhe ſubjoined a proteſtation againſt her 
vows. A fortunate precaution, as it af- 
terwards proved, though I then little 
thought of being employed in the affair, 
or that we were on the point of being 

{ſeparated from each other. 
Juſt as Saint Agnes had made up the 
packet, the bell rung to go to the ke. 
h 5 N fector j. 


i we, Ar Te. . 1. A , A. | A. » 


lamentations. 


{Kory We made all the haſte poſſible, 
having been frequently: reprimanded for 
coming too late. I went as uſual to the 
penſioner's table; the young lady De 
Renneville had mentioned was ſitting 


| there: ſhe roſe out- of civility when F 


came; but, Heavetis l. who ſhould 1 fee ? 


Let any. one judge of my;ſurprize and 


aſtoniſument. My heart fell a beating 


Mademoiſetle D'Elbieux. 
I turned pale at the rencounter, a ge- 
neral ttembling ſeized me, and I fell 


back into a chair. every onè running to 


my aſſiſtance, nuns and penſioners with- 
out exception, as I was much beloved; 


the reſt, not having diſcovered who I 
was. The moment ſhe looked me in 
jhe face, ſhe recollected herſelf: Good 
© God? cried ſhe, what do 1 ſee! it 
is Jenny! who. would have thought 
«it! Ah, it js no wonder my bro- 


: | © ther breathes his laſt!' Saying this, 


ſhe run from me as if ſhe was diſtracted, 


: crying all the way, that I was a wicked 


creature, and -the occaſion of her bro- 
ther's being aſſaſſinated ; in fine, ſhe fill- 
el the whole houſe with her tears and 


"* 


But before I proceed, it will not be 
improper to touch upon the. occaſion 
which brought Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux 
to the monaltety where I was placed. 

A ſervant belonging to the Chevalier 


Struck with the deſperate condition her 
fon was in, ſhe reſolved to. fet out with 
her daughter in a chaiſe to come and 
tend him: but, as misfortune generally 
follows misfortune, ſhe had no ſooner 


left her own bouſe, but a meſſenger ar- 


rived from Paris, ſent expreſs by her 
on account of a quarrel with a parion 
ntly to Paris, in order to ſolicit his 


diſcharge. 


whelmed with this ſecond diſaſter, dt - 
vided as the was between her duty to 
the count and tender regard for her fon : 


| In her own inclinations the ſow-would 
have had the preference ; but theimpu-. 


tation of not being upon v odd terms 
with her huſband, (and Aich would 
have been confirmed on ſuch an urgent 


«calion) determined ber to take the 


the moment I diſcovered one I had-no' 
realon to be very fond of ; in a word, | 


Mademoiſelle D*Elbieux herſelf, among 


D'Elbieux, who was preſent at the ren- 
counter, took poſt, and acquainted the 
eounteſs with what had happened. 


huſband, who was under confinement 
of quality, directing her to fepair in- 


The counteſs was over- 
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road for Paris. Mademoiſelle DEI- 
bieux was of the ſame opinion; but her 
tenderneſs for the chevalier made her 
tell the counteſs, that he ought not to 
be abandoned whilſt his life was in ſuch 
imminent danger, and therefore obtain 
ed her conſent to go to Madame De 
G—, whi her the counteſs could not 
poſſibly carry her, (though ſhe would very 
gladly. have done it) without loſing an 
entire day by going ſo far out of the road; 
whereas by her huſband's orders ſhe was 
obliged to reach Paris that night. Whilſt 
thele things were ſettling in tuch a man- 
ner that they might not interfere one 
with another, the countefs bethought 
herfelf of having been a penſioner in the 


monaſtery where I actually was, and 


which lying in her road to Paris; was a 


convenient place to ſet down her daugh- 


ter, who from thence might go in an- 
other Chaiſe to Madame De G——'sg 
caſtle, which ſhe knew was but a fe- 


miles diſtant. 


The train of misfortunes which pur- 
fred me ordered it fo, that when the 
counteſs arrived, there was no chaiſe to 
be had for her daughter : the abbeſs 
thought of an expedient, which was, to 
ſend a meſſenger to Madame De G—- 


for one; and, in the mean time, Made- 


moiſelle D'Elbieux was to ſtay at the 
monaſtery, In fuch caſes; the ſtran- 
gers uſually 'dined in a parlour; but 


my ill-fated deſtiny inclined her to dine 


in the refe&tory, where we met. There 


are in life, often effected by mere chance, 


occurrences ſo very ſingular, that one is 


apt to attribute them to premeditated 


deſigns. In reality, nothing could be 
more extraordinary than what happen - 
ed to me at this juncture. Though 
there was ndthing ſurprizing in the 
count's being confined, every day pro- 
ducing adventures of that nature, yet I 
could never ſatisfy myſeif as to this in- 
cident; eſpetially when it ſo n 
concerned me not to be diſcovered. But 
to return to our hiſtory. - N 

Mademoiſelle D'Etbieyx's outeries 
drew ſome of the nuns after her to 
know the occaſion. Her reſentment 


againſt me exerted itſelf very leverely. _ 


She gave them my hiſtory, (not for- 
getting what Ieame from ;) ſetting off 
every cireumſtance in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours malice could-poſſibly invent; and 
all this before the abbeſs and ſeveral of 
the nuns. The abbeſs, piqued at her 


being impoſed * aſſured Mademoi 


ſells 
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in my behalf. 


a 2 „ „ „„ „„ „%% „ „ „ „4 „„ „„ „„ 6 „ „ 


would wait for me in her cell. 1 came 
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 felle D'Elbieux, that ſince it was ſo, 


ſhe would ſend me away very ſhortly. 
A chaiſe being brought the next 
morning, Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux went 


away. For my part, that day and the 


following night were ſpent in the cru- 
elleſt agitations. The amiable Saint 


Agnes, terrified at the continual faint- 


ings which ſeized me, employed all the 
care the tendereſt friendſhip could deviſe 
Take courage; my 
dear, ſaid ſhe, © you will one day 
© ſurmount theſe difficulties, I unde - 


take to foretel; in the mean time, 
© patience and policy muſt not be want- 


ing: if you ſuffer yourſelf to be thus 
_ caſt down, the whole monaſtery. will 
believe all the wicked creature has 
advanced, She exceeds by far the cha- 
racter you gave of her: nevertheleſs, 
you have this comfort, you fre gene- 
rally beloved, and conſequently the 
will find very little credit. Ah, 
my dear friend!” replied I, calum- 
ny bears a great fway, and eaſily 
leaves a mark: but that is not the 
worſt I dread 3 ſooner or later, what 
ſhe has alledged will be remembered; 


and when Irefle& on the conſequences 


that may naturally follow, I give my- 
ſelf over for loſt, When Mademoi- 
ſelle D'Elbieux arrives at Madame 
De G, her tears and juſt reſent- 
ment will entirely deſtroy the little 
Intereſt. I have left with my patroneſs, 
as every thing makes againſt me; the 
letters ſhe formerly wrote, which I 
have mentioned to you, left too deep 
an impreſſion in Madame De G=——"s 
mind, te ſay nothing of what has 
happened ſince : her. abrupt manner 
of leaving. me, the little notice ſhe 


= takes of me at preſent, are they not 


© fatal indications that I am not milſ- 


taken? Yes,” continued I, burſting 
into tears, and to compleat my miſe- 


0 155 I ſhall perhaps be torn from you: 
this very monaſtery, once ſo hateful, 


© through. the friendſhip with which 


you are pleaſed to honour me, is be- 
© come the deareſt object of my wiſhes.” 


Saint Agnes plainly ſhewed by her tears 
and careſſes, how much ſhe was affect 


ed with what I ſaid; when a perſon 
came to acquaint me, that the abbeſs 
called for me. Ah! cried I, here 
begins my new train of . misfortunes | 


I followed the nun who came for me, 


Saint Agnes making a fign that ſhe 


*% 10 ; 


.< paſſing you upon me for her neice? mb 


I anſwered, that I knew Mademoilile 


of loſing ſe intimate a friend, 7 


? 
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to the abbeſs's chamber under terrible | 
apprehenſions; ſhe was ſurrounded by ber 
ſeveral nuns, who talked to her with 

great vehemency. I no ſooner appey. 
ed, but a general filence followed, WiWterel 
Come hither, Miſs,” cried the abbeſg; rem⸗ 


© pray inform me, as to be ſure yo mel: 
© can, what reaſon Madame De G 


© could have for deceiving me, and 


© Had ſhe thought fit to have truſt ing 
© me with the ſecret, it might hav I tr 
© been of ſervice to you; eſpecially a1 to d 
© am ſenſible of the obligations I hen ou 
© to that lady, which I am not aſhane ſaid 
© to acknowledge, as all here preſen WW* © 
© can witneſs, In all appearance you fr 
«© are much in favour with her; be bid 
© adopting a country girl for a neice iz b 
certainly a convincing proof. You t 
© ſeem a little confounded ; but tak: en 
courage; you come too well recon- n 
© mended, to have the leaft reaſon to e 
« apprehend any ill uſage from me: WM* 
© nevertheleſs, tell the truth; for that 1 


© alone can intitle you to an abode 
© here. Conſider, whether you had bel 
© intereſt me in your behalf, or provide 
for yourſelf," - | 

This harangue, from a reverend per. 
fon, went ſo far as to draw tears, but 
gave me no encouragement to ſpeak my 
mind: as it laſted a conſiderable while, 
through her want of breath, I had fuf- 
ficient time to reflect how I ſhould be. 
have; I concluded not to explain my- 
ſelf till IJ heard from Madame De G=, 
who, it was natural to imagine, upon 
Mademoiſelle D Elbieux's arrival, would 
come to a reſolution, and either ſenda 
meſſenger, or write to me. Upon this 


D'Elbieux, and the little favour [ 
could expect at her hands; but as to 
the airs ſhe had been pleaſed to give 
herſelf, and the character ſhe had be. 
ſtowed on me, it was a 2 I could 
not pretend to unravel; that I had vo- 
thing more to ſay, but was 2 
return, if it ſhould be required. The 
abbeſs, ſarprized to ſee me ſo reſolute, 
whiſpered one of the nuns, and then 
made a ſign for me to retire z wh 
did, making @ low. _—_— and . 
paired to my cell, here I ound Sant 
Agnes waiting for me in great anziet). 
She was all in tears, and it was m7 
turn to comfort her: the apprebenſions 
that I ſhould be ſent away, and the feat 


t 


ver cruelly ; and, indeed, what can be 
I oreater conſolation, than to ſhare our 
S ericts with thoſe who affectionately in- 

tereſt themſelves in our behalf? The 


melancholy refle&ions, and we did hot 
part till very late at night. 


I lay under, I was on the point of fall- 
ing aſleep, when I heard my door open, 
I trembled every joint, not being able 
to divine who could come to me at that 
W hour. Are you awake, dear Jenny?“ 
[ſaid Saint Agnes, coming up to me. 
„Good God!” replied I, © how you 
Wc frightened me !'— I'll lay a wager,” 


body elſe. A lover, for example, at 
« this critical juncture, would have been 
« natural enough; but in our hiſtory 
5 it would have been a difficult matter, 
s eſpecially as the men of theſe days are 
« lets enterprizing than in the ages of 
Ws knight-errantry.' Saying this, ſhe ſat 
don upon the bed, dreſſed in her night- 
WE cloaths ; and, as white became her par- 
ticularly well, ſhe looked charmingly 
handſome; I could not forbear com- 
plimenting her upon it. Alas l' ſays 
ſhe, how can you mind ſuch things 
A convincing proof that we women, 
though engaged in the moſt ſerious 
affairs, are ever prone to trifles. Would 
* it not have been more natural for you 
to have aſked the reaſon of my diſturb- 

ing you at ſuch an unſeaſonable hour? 
Wy —* Good God!* I replied, as if I 


dear. But you ſeem to have letters 
m your hand! Have you received any 
8 * lately ?'— Alas! from whom ?* an- 
ſwered Saint Agnes; F theſe are what 
* we wrote together: for I was no 
f ſooner in bed, but I reflected on all 


5 that had paſſed to-day, and from 
4 * thence concluded, that in all proba- 
s i bility your ſtay may be ſhort, Ima- 
> gine the trouble this muſt neceſſaril 

4 „ Sue me. However, a little ſelf- in- 
6 tereſf interfered : I immediately re- 
led, leſt I mould be prevented by 
l eparture, to come and 


; our ſudden d 
that jf T am ſo unfortunate as to 


lo 


it Wea? bi theſe letters may be taken 
7 F care of, as ſoon as your own affairs will 
y | 8 —* I ſhall: not Wait for that, 
18 replied 3 © if, my dear friend, we muſt 
1 , Party your buſineſs ſhall have the pre- 
4 2 3. I know too well, by Kral 


5 experience, the torture of incertitude, 


[remaining part of the day was ſpent in 


faid ſhe ſmiling, you expected ſome- 


# could be diſturbed by one that is ſo 
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© to abandon you to it. It was mY 
© duty to have prevented you on this 
© occaſion: let the vexation I have un- 
£ dergone, plead my excuſe; I will 

© make amends hereafter.” Saint Ag- . 
nes took me in br arms, fully ſatisfied 
with what I had promiſed. We paſſed 


\ 
Notwithſtanding the trouble of mind great part of the night in talking of our 


affairs; and taking proper meaſures that 
the letters might be ſafely delivered, and 
the anſwers returned. I ſet down in 
writing the 'names of the perſons and 
places; after which, being much fa- 


tiguet with watching, Saint Agnes re- 


tired, and I fell aſleep. | Y 
I was two days under the greateſt un- 
eaſineſs, without hearing any news; on 
the third day, Madame De G—— wrote 
to my ſuperior to put me into the hands 
of the bearer of her letter: ſhe took no 
farther notice of any thing, but that ſhe 
would ſhortly ſee her. I happened to 
be with the ſuperior when the expreſs. 
arrived; ſhe ſhook her head at this let- 
ter, ſaying, * This is very myſterious,. 
© indeed - Go your ways, Miſs," faid 
ſhe to me, and pack up your things, 
© whilſt I return an anſwer to Madame 
© De G——-,* Saint Agnes being then 
preſent, would have followed me; but 
ſhe was ordered to ſtay where ſhe was; 
it was apprehended, undoubtedly, leſt 
this bun toad take occaſion of my de: 
arture to give me ſome commiſſion, 
but it proved too late; fa true it is, that 
we ſhould not defer buſineſs to the laſt 
day. 3 Lge | 
I went to my cell diſturbed, as may 
be imagined, and had ſoon taken order 
about my departure; from thence I re- 
turned to the lady abbeſs, to take my 
leave, which ſhe received wit at ine 
difference: it was not ſo with the reſt of 
the community and penſioners; they each 
of them embraced me, and gaye me 
marks of their friendſhip. When it came. 
to Saint Agnes's turn, ſhe fell a crying 
bitterly: my ſeparation from this dear 


friend drew tears from me, as I ſquees- 
ed her hand. Till then, I had not ſeen 


the perſon who came to fetch me away 
at laſt ſhe appeared; and, to my com- 
fort, it was Ghriſtina, woman to Mas, 
dame De G=——, who, as I mentioned 


before, loved me fo well. In ſpite of 
my trouble I was plealed to fee her, 


Ah, dear Chriſtina!" ſaid I to her, 
tting into the chaiſe, * what am I tg 


hear next? Has your lady any regard 


© left for me 11 a great. deal 
| 2 | te 
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© to tell you,” replied the maid, mighti- * ſhe was pleaſed to grant you, Th, 
valet de chambre, who had order 
from his maſter to ſee you, and yer. 
© haps to deliver you ſome letters, hai 


ly taken with the careſſes I beſtowed on 
her ; you ſhall hear it as ſoon as we 
© can get out of the village. God bleſs 
me! cried ſhe, how you are chang- 
ed! Truly,” replied I, no great 
wonder; I have not had a quiet mo- 
ment ſince I came to this, convent; 


a W a 


and diſtreſs is no friend to beauty: 
but what is moſt extraordinary, if a 


© ſmall matter caſts me down, the ſlight- 
6 elt ſatis faction ſets me up again.?“ 
As ſoon as we were got into the open 
country, I reminded Chriſtina of her 
promiſe. Alas'!' replied ſhe, © I with 
£ I had nothing to tell you; but I love 


© you too well, dear Jenny, to hide 


any thing from you. I'Il lay a wa- 
© ger you can't gueſs on whoſe account 


you are taken rom this monaſtery.” 


19 


Madame De G 


$?* replied I: 
Mifs-D*'Elbieux's ?*—* No,” fays ſhe; 
the chevalier . himſelf, who now lies 


ſenſe. of all the misfortunes he has 
brought on you, defires to ſee. you, 
with tears in his eyes; and knowing 


he made her promiſe to receive yoy 


© G—— was. afraid to ſpeak in. your 
behalf, ſo much was ſhe tranſported 


£ 
. 
s. 
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« 
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a 
© thing appeaſed ever ſince her brother 
- 
though it is eaſily perceived, fhe only 
© hides the rancaur of her mind.—“ I 
* know her, replied I, and will take 
4 care of her. But what do they ſay 


c beſides? What will they do with me? 


© Why am I ſent. for? What has hap- 
« pened in my abſence?'—* You may 


b eaſily imagine the marquis has not 


forgot you, ſaid Chriſtina, looking 


| ſtedfalily on me; * and you will be 


glad to hear ſomething of him; how- 
ever, that is what. I am forbid poſi. 
4 tively; but that would be too cruel : 
Jas I know your diicretion, I will 


© proceed to give you the ſatisfaction 


CCC oe inte 
„That very day that Madame De 
6 came back from the monaſtery 
* you have juſt now quitted, ſhe received 


7 a letter from the marquis, who defited, 


in the moſt tender and reſpectful man- 
ner, to, bear how you., did; adding, 
that he hoped in time to make her hig 
L acknowledgments for the protection 
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at the point of death, touched with a 


the averſion his ſiſter has for you, 
kindly. This young lady at firſt was 
outrageous againſt you; Madame De 

with paſſion ; however, ſhe ſeems ſome- 


has declared his intentions to her; 


'c 


* 


tinued Chriſtina; * fear nothing; de 
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All that I can tell you 
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marquis ſhould. not be made ſenfh} 


the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny imaginable; thy 


| confident was the exempt of finding 


cians and ſurgeons, that removing 
him might coſt him his life, he dis 


dy of proper officers, and returned u 


favourable turn, and the officers wet 


yet all this will not ſcreen you: the 


be arreſted and confined.'—* Ab 


would not have been brought in quel; 


but juſt time to receive his anſug 
from my lady before he returned, he. 
cauſe of her apprehenſions let th 


enough, that the affair was much talk. 
ed of, having all the reaſon in the 
world to dread the valet's being ſciz 
every moment. ð 
© Theſe feats of Madame De 6G 
were but too true; that very night 
twelve there came an exempt, beari Wi 
lettres de catchtt, to arreſt the ma, 
quis, the Cheyalier-D'Elbieux, yu 
my dear child, and all thoſe who h 
any concern in this unlucky aff, 
The caſtle and the village underwent 


rummaged the moſt private places, f 


what he ſought. for. He would hae 
taken away the Chevalier De.Elviem; 
but, on the atteſtations of the phyly 


up a verbal proceſs, left him in cuſts- 


give an account of his proceedings, 
Monſieur De G— ſet out at ti 
ſame time, and having made intereſt by 
his friends, and given ſatisfa&tion ty 
the families concerned, the affair took! 


remanded. But though the marqui 
be connived at by a particular favoul 
as well as the cheyalier, notwithiſtand. 
ing the firſt of theſe is commandel 
not to appear again till farther orden 


court being informed that you are ti 
cauſe of this duel, has ordered you i 


my God!” cried I, © Iam loſt! It 
to ſecure me, then, that I am brought 
from the monattery !'—* No, col 


ſearch. is over, and they imagine y0l 
are at a greater diftance. While yo 
are with my lady, you may be ealh 
I won't tell you her deſign; you (hal 
know it from her.own mouth. . _ 
for certain % 
that I have heard my lady ſay, bu 
for your lover's father, your nn 


ke even ink! 
Alarmed 2 

6, pol 
1 


tion in all this affair: 
you ſhould be arreſted. 
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4 your eſcape, and ſuſpecting Madame 


De G—— of being your friend, he 
's wrote her a thundering letter about 


© you, wherein he complains bitterly 


that ſhe was the cauſe, by protecting 
c you, of the rencounter which endan- 


W © gered his {on's life. He peremptorily 


« demands that you be admitted a nun.” 


And, Madam, ' cried TI, haſtily inter- 


rupting her, „what fays ſhe 7'—* I 
: bon know, continued Chriſtina, © ſhe 
© has not communicated her thoughts 
to me on that ſubje&; but there is no 
« danger of her leaving you, ſhe loves 
8 

© how earneſtly ſne recommended to me 
© to draw up the glaſſes of the chaiſe, 


and to hide you when any one came 


s by, you would be quite ealy; her 
great regard ſhould ſatisfy and con- 

vince you, that without a tender con- 
« cern, ſhe could never be ſo ſolicitous 
about ſuch trifles.” *' * 8 
'- Chriſtina ſaid a great deal more to 
encourage me, but in vain. I gave my- 


ſelf up to grief, and regretted a thou- 
ſand times my native village. Where 


© is my father, mother, ſitter, and rela- 


« tions? Alas! how happy were my 


© days when I: dwelt in the peaceful 
* cottage; though my 'pleaſures were 


but {imple, my cares were, inconfide- 


© rable, Shall I never live to ſee that 
© blefled time again! „ 


and took all poſſible precautions to hide 
me. The poſtilion, who had his or- 


ders, ſet us down in the inner court of 


the caſtle; from thence they conducted 


me into the lady's cloſet: word was ſent 


her of my arrival; whilſt I waited for 
her, ſuch a palpitation of the heart, 
and oppreſſion of ſpirits, ſeized me, as is 
pot ta de pre. 


| * You are come, then, my poor Jen- 
6 my, {aid this lady to me as ſhe enter- 


d, raiſing me up; * in truth your lot 


* 1s very unfortunate ; I with, with all 


: my heart, I had never known you. 
f Vou are a good girl, and have not de- 
ſerved, nor brought üpon yourſelf, 


, theſe unhappy adventures; but you 


c TRY. TH BY | 
are not leſs miſerable: I am extreme- 


h perplexed to know what to do with 


: you. Chriſtina has told you, with- 
ut doubt, all that has paſſed; and how 

preſſing "Monſieur Le Marquis de L. 
. is with me to have you. delivered 


4 , „ a 217 
into his hands, I dp net know which 
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a too well, If you did but know ' 
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At laſt we arrived at the village. 
Chriſtina ſat on my lap as we came in, 


© way to determine. Monſieur De 
© G=——, on the other hand, wiſhes I 
* would furrender you to that noble- 
man, who engages his word, as he 
« writes to mg, that not only no harm 
© ſhall come to you, buy that he will 
give poſitive orders to treat you gent · 
© ſy. Notwithſtanding his promiſes, my 
r Riede ſhip for you witholds me. What 
© 18 beſt to be done?*— Ah, Madam, 
cried I, falling at her feet, pity your 
poor Jenny: if you abandon me, I 
muſt die in deſpair! Admit I were to 
depend on the word of the marquis, 
notwithſtanding the reaſons he has to 
be diſſatisfied with me, have not I 
great room to dread freth adventures? 
You know his ſon, and what he is 
capable of doing. No ſooner will he 
know the place where his father hath 
confined me, byt he will move heaven. - 
and earth to ſee me or ſteal me away, 
Ah, Madam, fave me from theſe new 
diſaſters! I doconjure you, abandon me 


retire: even this very night, I will hide 
myſelf from the world. Happy ſhould 
I be, could I but forget myſelf !'—. 
We will think of it, ſays Madame 


De G=—, muſing in the mean time. 


Stay here, I will ſtep to the Chevalier 
D'Elbieux, and know if he is diſpoſed 
to ſee you; he has done nothing theſe 
twenty-four hours but call for you; 

his ſiſter, of whom Chriſtina has un- 
doubtedly ſpoke to you, did her ut- 
moſt to reſtrain him from that eager- 
neſs ; her oppoſition had like to have 
proved fatal to him; he was taken 
with'a fainting-fit, and Mademoiſelle 
D'Elbieux, who loves him tenderly, 
grieved to have been the cauſe of it, 


eyes, and promiſed him that for his 
fake ſhe would be your friend, and 
that ſhe would receive you kindly. 

The unfortunate cheyalier ſeeing this 
alteration, embraced her, ſaying, that 
all the/ world ſhould be ſatisfied as 
ſoon as he had ſpoke to you, He ſent 
for a notary, who, as they ſay, has 
drawn up his will, The poor young 
man is very ill; and the ſurgeon affirms 
he can never get the better of it with - 
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termiſſion. Adieu, Jenny," ſays Ma- 
dame De G=—, as ſhe was going aways, 
© you. ſhall hear from me preſently; 
t eaſy, who knows but God may have 
c pity an n ß c 
TR SET Me TE Madame 
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firſt to my evil fatè, and permit me to 


out a miracle, his fert having no in- 
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Madame De G — was ſcarce gone 
out of the cloſet, when Miſs D'Elbieux 
appeared with a candle in her hand, She 
row pale at the ſight of me, I believe 
{ 4.4 not yield to her in that reſpect. 
Zowever, ſhe was more courageous than 
I, and ad-:nced firſt, My legs failed 
under n zough a general fremor 
which zed me. Can you forgive, 
A ear Jenny,” ſays this young lady, 


t dracing me, all the trouble I have 


« cauſed you; you have too much ſenſe 


© to wiſh me any harm for it; the fears 


© I was always under for what has now 
come to paſs, occaſioned my diſlike, 
but the condition my brother is now 
cin, together with his intreaties, has 
r extinguiſhed it: come, then; your 

t preſence may 487 contribute to his 
© recovery. Alas! I much fear they 
« difſemble* the danger he is really in 


of loſing his life. I anſwered only 


with my tears, Mademoiſelle D'E1- 
bieux's behaviour moving me to com- 

Mon. Candour-1s always liable to 
be impoſed on by appearances. I fol- 
Jowed her to her brother's apartment, 
where ſhe was no ſooner arrived, but 
ſhe cried out, Here is my friend, Jen- 
© ny! pray God the ſight of her may 

© reftore you to me! A faint voice re- 
plied, Where is the? Let me ſee her, 
continued the chevalier, and I die con- 
tent.“ Drawing near him, not with- 
out ſome apprehenhon, he ſtretched out 
his hand to mine. The agonizing voice 

and death in his countenance, affected 

me very much. | 3 
II ] no longer regret any thing in 


© this life,” cried he, * ſince I fee you 


once more. Jenny, can you forgive me 
©* all the vexations I have cauſed you? 
Will my death be ſufficient to atone 

for them?—O Heaven, convince this 
girl of my remorſe for my criminal 
2 en towards her! If I could but 


_ © tive to make you a witneſs of God's 


« prace in my regard, by ſhewing the 
Y erf have he Pepe to affault 
your innocence! Inſtead of that fran- 
tick love, receive now the aſſurance of 
© a moſt ſincere and tender friendſhip. 
Whether I live or die, I ſhall never 
s alter. Preſent my ſervice to the mar- 
quis, whenever you ſte him, and aſ- 

Y fare him that I repent of having given 


© him ſo much uneaſineſs; I will make 


« amends. for it, by what T ſhall do 
* for you. Do you rightly underſtand 
me, Jenny? cried he, which he re- 
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peated twice over. Po you promiſe,” 
continued he, © to pray to God to pardon 
© me? Your mnocence will obtain mer. 
© cy for me.” Pronouncing theſe words 
he lifted up his eyes, and prayed mot 
devoutly; then turning to Lis valet de 
chambre, called for what he had bid 
him lock up. The chevaljer receiving 
a ſmall packet ſealed, preſented me with 
it. This,“ ſays he, is the leaſt 
could do for you; it is a bond for 
© twenty thouſand livres, left by an 
uncle, and conſequently cannot injure 
my family: Miſs D'Elbieux has been 
© acquainted with it, and not only thinks 
© it proper, but has even promiſed to 
£ love you and make an addition to it, 


© Is not that true, dear ſiſter, cried he, 


ſtretching forth his hand. © Your love 
© for me is too great to be indifferent to 
5 my memory. 118 
The poor chevalier, who forced tears 
from all about him, ſeemed to ſhew a 
glimpſe of joy at the kiſs his ſiſter gave 
me, in compliance with what he faid, 
He concluded by faying, © I am ſatis- 
+ fied; this is all I defired of Heaven, 
© In order to ſhew my gratitude, I now 
© turn all my thoughts to the medita- 
tion of God's merey.” Saying this, he 
took my hand; and ſqueezed it, weak as 
hewas; then he embraced his ſiſter who 
was bathed in tears, and his confeſſor 
was brought in, after he had firſt re- 
turned thanks to Madame De G=—» 
for all her kindneſs, and made an oblig- 
ing ſign of reſpe& to all that were pre- 
ent. 7 55 5 
We were eight days in ſuſpenſe for 
the Chevalier D*Elbieux's life; ſome 
times there were hopes, ſometimes he 
was given over. On the ninth day, the 
ſurgeon declared, that if the fever left 
him, he was out of danger; and at 
night it did ſo. This news was le- 
ceived with joy, in which I ſhared with 
every body elſe on the occaſion, Mils 
D'Elbieux, changed as much as poſſible 
in my regard, profeſſed a great friend- 
'ſhip for me, and declared publickly, 
that if her brother recovered this time, 
ſhe ſhould be obliged to me alone, after 
God, for it. I anſwered theſe civilities 
with all the affeQion poſſible. Who would 
have thought ſhe deceived me, and that 
the was forming deſigns againſt me, the 
blackeſt you can imagine between the 
moſt mortal enemies ! a” 
The Chevalier D'Elbieux, who be 
obtained new life and health, reſu 110 
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gi the ſentiments of honour and probi- 
ty. He ſhewed himſelf entirely free 
f the paſſion he had conceived for 
on him a deep me- 
lancholy, and he ſeemed full of ſome 
important deſign. I could not help be- 
ing ſecretly ſtruck at this ſerious air of 


| his, and began again to fear leſt he was 


meditating ſome new enterprize. Where 


by experience we have reaſon to miſ- 


truſt, we are apt to miſconſtrue every 
thing: however, I was miſtaken; far 
different and important cares took up 


we Chevalier D'Elbieux's thoughts. 
| Who would have imagined it! Great 


God, how ought we to revere thy de- 
crees! One morning Madame de G 


ſent for me to her room; ſhe had a let- 
W ter in her hand, and tears in her eyes. 
The ſight ſtruck me. More ill news, 


cried I. No, my dear child, anſwered 
this amiable lady: © read, and you will 


| * know whether I have reaſon to be 


© moved, and whether you could have 
* foreſeen any more than I ſuch an 
© event.” I took the letter and read as 
follows. - ie 


A LETTER FROM THE CHEVALIER 
D'ELBIEUX TO MADAME DE G=—, 


| © DARDON me, Madam, if I went 


© away without moſt humbly 


| * taking my leave of you, and acknow- 


* ledging the favours with which you 
© honoured me during my {tay at your 
* houſe, I write to my ſiſter to per- 


| © form theſe obligations for me, my 
| * ſenſe of which no words can expreſs. 


* It ever I obtain mercy in the ſight of 
God, you ſhall not be forgot in my 
* prayers, Y Ng 
*Knowing, through fatal experience, 
* this life to be ſubject to — but 


paſſions and diſappointments; and 


* tully convinced that the things of moſt 
importance, to which we ſacrifice all 
; that is dear to us, are in the fight of 
God but'trifles, often hurtful to ſal- 
„ dae; that we muſt all die, and one 
f day render an account of all our ac- 

nous; frightened at my diſorderly 
: ud tearing that, if I entered 
an unto the World, I might relapſe 
* 2 former dangerous habits, I 
5 bare t cen a reſolution of quitting it, 
ud retiring amongſt the Capuchins, 
; vacce I hall be out of the occaſions 
m. I have long geſiſted the in- 
wd impulſes, of a celeſtial yocation 


forcin 
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to quit the world; God has at length 


© been ſo graciavs to determine me, by 
© ſhewingtomethe gaping jaws of death, 
and only preſerving me from it, that 
I might have time to recolle& myſelf, 

and to atone for my fins. Excited by 

this mercy, I fly where he calls, and 

avoid every thing that may ſhake my 
reſalution. I recommend to my ſiſter 

the innocent object of my paſt follies, 

that ſhe may prevail on Jenny to for- 

get all the vexations I have occaſioned. 

take you to be that and gene- 

© rous perſon who will, I flatter myſelf, 
© aſſiſt her in it. I am, Madam, with 
© reſpe&, your, &c. 26 


* THE CHEVALIER D'ELBIEUX,* 
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This letter made as great an impreſ- 
fion on me as on Madame De — 
tears from me. That inſtant 
en Miſs D'Elbieux like a mad wo- 
man, and ſeeing me, ſaid the moſt diſ- 
agreeable things on the ſubje& of her 
brother's retiring, crying out I was the 
cauſe of all the misfortunes of ber fa- 


mily; but that ſhe would be revenged. 


Madame De G—— checked her, by 


recalling to her mind her brother's inten- 
tions. 


Theſe moving remonſtrances 
ſoftened this young lady; ſhe refleied 


a while, then came and embraced me, 


and aſked my pardon, exculing her vio- 
lence by the loſs of a brother whom fhe 
adored. I received theſe excuſes with 
reſpect, and anſwered in the civileſt 
Candour takes all the warld 
to be like itſelf, eſtranged as it is from 
the arts of diſſimulation. Not long af- 
ter, I learned by experience, that when a 


woman has once taken an ayerſion to a 


rſon, ſhe rarely changes her mind. 
Miſs D'Elbieux was the firſt to deſug 
Madame De G—— to keep me at hep 
nouſe till I ſhould determine how to diſ- 
pole of myſelf. That lady, as well an 
myſelf, not ſuſpecting her black deſigns, 
placed an entire confidence in the friends 


hip with which this lady ſeemed to ho- 


nour us. 


She left us two days after ta 


join her mother, who wrote to àcquaint 


her with the enlargement of the Count 
D'Elbieux, and to rejoice with her n 
the chevalier's. recovery, of whoſe retreat 
they had not yet heard. Miſs D'El- 
bisux gave the tendereſt marks of ber 

eſteem as ſhe got into her chaiſe, em- 
braced me moſt affectionately: this was 


the laſt kiſs I received from her; * 
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the forerunner of the 
to ſtrikke. 5 

Two days after her departure Ma- 
dame De G=— received a letter from 
her, in which I was not forgot, but 
carneſtly recommended: this new kind - 
neſs effaced all remembrance of her for- 
mer proteatiings, nn TEE: 

I received the next morning much 
more acceptable letters; Dubois was the 
| bearer; it was one continued ſeries of 
the warmeſt ſentiments : that faithful 


lover, the marquis, acquainted me that 

be was then in Lorrain; that he miſſed 

being taken only by two days; that they 
ave him hopes of returning ſhortly to 


Paris, but this news was no otherwiſe 


agreeable to him, than as he expected 


to ſee me there; after this he commu- 
nicated to me a letter of his father's, 
wherein he engages him to take a tour 
into Germany, in order to forget, as 
ke termed it, his late adventures. There 


was not any fort of mention made of me, 


which diſturbed my lover, as he obſerv- 
ed to me, conſidering his father's cha- 
racer, of whom he had a great miſtruſt, 
He entreated me to give him a full de- 
tail of my preſent frtuation, defiring me 
at the ſame time not to affli& myſeif, 


hlow ſhe was going 


was at my toilette, 


| and he gave me thi 


following account. 


They call the town, ſays he, © where 
we are at,ptefent; Pont 3 Mouſſon, 
ſituated in a delightful country, and 
where, as is uſu! in rooſt other towns, 
there is no regret for, the pleaſures of 
Paris; the quality are extremely po- 
lite, and the town's people mighty af. 
fable. The eafy behaviour of the 
women and their appearance is as gen- 
teel as at Paris. Amongſt thoſe who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their beauty 
and 3 I will name you Ma- 
dame De Gombervault: ſhe has light- 
coloured hair, and is extremely tair, 
with a ſweetneſs of temper exceeding- 
ly captivating. - Her huſpand is cap- 
tain of his royal highnéſs'e guards, 
and acquits himſelf well in doing the 
honours of his houſe. The marquis 
has dined there as well as at Madame 
La Barone IF Atel, a brown beauty of 
lively and elevated parts. Her huſ- 
band is chamberlain to the prince, 
who unites a great ſhare of probity 
with an inclination he has of obliping 
all foreigners of diſtinckion who ar- 
rive in that town, He is extremely 
curious in his books, and the mar- 


and that not only my intereſt but my 
tranquillity ſhould be the conſtant ob- 

ject of all his care and attention. 
Theſe were joy ful tidings to me, and 
a ceſſation of my troubles enſued. It is 
natural for thoſe who are accuſtomed to 


quis has all the reaſon in the world to 
be ſatisfied with this gentleman's be- 
haviour. The third family, where he 
is alſo perfectly well received, is that 
of Madame La Preſidente de Lan- 
dres: this is a very amiable lady, 


affliction to ſeize the firſt interval, and 
ſmalleſt glipſe of hope, to ſolace them- 

ſelves, moved by the repugnance the 
weakneſs of human nature has to ſut- 
fering. I wrote the marquis a long 
letter, and told him every thing that had 
happened to me. Dubois aſſured me 


he would have my letter in two days, 


and that he expected it with the utmoſt 
impatience, tired to death, although 

they uſed their endeavours in the town 
Where he wag to amuſe him agreeably. 
A ſecret inquietude, which got the bet- 
ter of me, made me queſtion the valet de 
chambre upon what he had let drop: he 
told me the town where the marquis 
reſided was full of beautiful women, 
a great number of whom thought the 
marquis a pretty gentleman. I cannot 
rightly ſay if it was jealouſy, or too 
much niceneſs ; I certainly had a mind 


Dubois ſhould deſcribe theſe handſome 


Lorrainers, whoſe beauty he had ex+ 
tolled. I made him fit down while I 
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Dubois was going on, when 


and ſpends her eſtate very elegantly 
and chearfully ; the is always one of 
the firſt to promote pleaſure and mirth. 
Her huſband, Prefident 6f Vitry le 
Frangoiſe, is one of the moôſt aceom- 
pliſhed gentlemen I know. 5 
They are very agreeable people at 
the provoſt's of the town ; his wife ĩs 
fond of dancing, for which reaſon 


there are frequent balls at her houſe. 


She has two very handfome daugh- 
ters; the eldeſt is married to an ex- 
empt of the guards, whoſe name 18 
Saint Val, a great muſician, anda pers 
fet maſter of the viol: there is but 
one thing laid to his charge, that 15, 
he is jealous z but he is to be forgiven 
for it, becauſe his wife is of a turn to 
inſpire love. As the marquis 18 fre- 
quently at his houſe, on account of the 
muſick, of which he is paſſionate} 
fond, people take it into 8 he 
a f oung wife. 
has a fancy for the young F 
r 


* — So, Go, AN 
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thing. * You paſs very flightly,* faid 
J, over Madame De Saint Val; tell 
i me ſinteitly, if your maſter, to paſs 
« away the time, never makes Jove to 


W « her 73 Ah 1 ah A cried Dübois ſmĩi - | 


ling, © I believe Miſs, God forgive me, 
« you are ſealdus. . Who, I! not at 
ally faid I blifſhing? © it would very 
ill become me, not do I preſume to 
« conttoii] the marquis. I pronounced 
theſe words with teats in my eyes, 
quickly türniſig myſelf away. Du 
bois, who perceived it, and was very 


much defoted tb me, kndwinf the ſecret 
intentions of his maſter, and h5w miich 
ft would diſpleaſe him ſhould he give 


me the leaſt diſquiet, eaſed me of my a- 
lirms, which 1 had not power to hide 
from him, by giving me an exact detail 
of the life his miſter led. As he ſaw? this 
appeaſed me, he tefiitned his diſtourſe, 
and told ine a number of pretty adven- 
tures that had happehed at Pont 2 
Mouſſofi; which inay find a place per- 
haps in the totirfe of theſe Memoirs: 

We wett in one of the molt pleaſant 
of them, cauſed by jealouſy, at which [ 
was laughing very Heattily; when Ma- 
dame De G came and interrupted 
us: ſhe gave Dubois a letter for his 
maſter, who waited for nothing btit his 
diſpatch: He teck leave of its; and went 
pot: | : 

I felt a vaſt conſolation in having 
wrote to the marquis; it was the firit 
letter he received from nie wherein the 
ſentiments of my heart were clearly ex- 
preſſed. Notliing gives greater relief 
than the unboſoming one's ſelf, eſpe- 
cially when one is not lo much confiaed 
to the fortus of decorum and modetty. 


I never ſhould have been able to have 
aid ſo much hy word of mouth, as 1 


venturtd to do by my pen. He has ſince 
owned to the; my letter overwhelmed 
bim with joy. 1 imagine, from my ben 
experience, when love is built on eeem 
and virtue, that the ſweets it affords 
ſurpaſs a hundred times thoſe that ariſe 
rom 4 hurry of the paſſions; at leaſt I 
have heard ſo from thoſe who have 

nown both. But to return. Every bo- 
dy has his taſte, and I think that ouglit 
not to be diſputed. e 

the mean time, as I grew up, m. 


teaſon augmented with my years; this 


anime me with a ſteadineſs which 
"upported we againſt the dreadful ap- 


1 
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fue him: a ſudden tinealineſs ſeived | 
me, and I thought he concealed ſome- 


rehenſions of what was to come. 


adame De G——, who had a great 
f the 


deal of wit and knowledge 
world, 


eived I had to her; ſo p 
in my favour, tht ſhe woutd paſs whole 
days in my coin any. Theſe frequent 
converſatiofis had tleared ùp my under- 


ſtanding: without living in the World, I 
from the va- 
rious hiſtories ſhe had placed before kat 


had learned all it's wa 


eyes, and the daily tranſactions that 
paſſed. When I was alone, Texamine 


with care all that had been faid, and 


had penetration enough to draw this 
concluſion in general, tliat each ſeaſon 
of gurlives draws after it it's neceſſary 
depehdenties ; from hence I was per- 
ſuaded, that in a ſucceſſton of things 


life paſſes away, and that preſent evils 


are to be ſupported by the conſideration 
that they either give way to, or are re- 
lieved by freſh events that make us for- 
get the paſt: in fine; upon theſe prin- 
ciples I drove on the time; if I may be 
allowed the exprefſion, in hopes that 


fooner or later F ſhould accompliſh. 
what I deſired ; and this end, this point, 
I will own it without a bluſh, was to 
tre myſelf one day united to my lover. 
I will not venture to ſay, that people 


have a pfeſcience of whiat is to Happen 
to them: as'a woman, it is not allowed 


me to diſcuſs the point, nor would my 
| ſentiment be of any weighty all I Kn 


for certain is, that having flaid pretty 


late one night with Madame De G, 


I went to my chamber extremly uneaſy, 
which was not uſual; I had all the dif- 
ficulty imaginable in going to bed, 
though this was ſcarce ever the caſe, 
Not knowing how to account for my 
want of fleep, I began to read the mar- 
quis's letters, hoping that might ſoothe 
me; but whether that they brought tay 


aMigions freſh to my memory, or that 


the ſtyle of a lover is no promoter to ſleep 


in young people, I was not able to clv 


my eyes: howeyer, I put out iny ean- 


dle, and went to bed: The crowing of 
the cotks, who proc: aĩmed the approach 
of day, made me wiſh for ſome ow] 


but, vain attempt! it was to no pur 


to ſhut my eyes, or change niy poſturey 


1 was na ſooner ſettled on one ſide, but 


1 toſſed to the other: theſe” pei | 
Agitatiohs tormented me to that 2 | 


that I reſolved to riſe and light my can- 


dle; in ſhort, I as juſt getting up, when 
8 ' 1 1 


id, gave a polite turn to my eduea- 
tion: the ſinèere attachment ſhe per- 
repoſſeſled her 


— 
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I heard a knock at my door. I ſtarted 
up through fright; it was then but 
dawn of day, and they were never uſed 
to diſturb me at that hour. My door was 
ſtrongly bolted ; for ever ſince the deſign 
of taking me away, I was very exact in 
theſe precautions: however, they redou- 
bled their blows. I aſked in a fearful 
voice what they wanted; it was Ma- 
dame De G that anſwered, and bid 
me open the door, but in ſuch a tone 
that chilled my blood: I thought ſhe 
was not alone, and that a man was talk- 
ing with her. I ſnatched up my gown 
in my arms, and the door being opened, 
Iſaw a gentleman enter, accompanied by 
Madame De G : his mouth was 
opened to ſpeak; but after having fixed 
dis eyes on me, he turned them towards 
my protectreſs. Truly, Madam, 
cried he, I did not think to diſturb ſo 
« pretty a lady; I am no longer ſur- 
« prized at the apprehenſions Monſieur 


Le Marquis De L. V. is under: the 


© cunning and intrigue of this lovely 
girl may chance to coſt his ſon many 
na ajaunt,' During this diſcourſe, Ma- 
dame De G 
my bed, where I lay in a terrible fright. 
Ah, Jenny! how unhappy am I,' 
ſaid ſhe to me, © to have known you 
now, and to loſe you fo ſoon!' This 
diſcourſe overwhelmed my agonizing 
tou]. © Juſt Heaven Y cried I, in tears, 
* what is it you fay to me, Madam? 
Ah! I will never leave you, I will 
© ſooner die! and threw myſelf into 
her arms. The ſtranger, drawing near 
in a polite manner; I am mortified, 
* my charming young lady, ſaid he, 
to give you this trouble; and much 
more for the orders I have for,an ar- 
reſt. You will find, nevertheleſs, 
with the help of that underſtanding 


which I make no doubt, ſome reaſon 
not to be dejected. Monſieur Le Mar- 
quis, on obtaining a lettre de catch- 


to have made uſe of thoſe perſons who 
are appointed for that purpoſe z, but 
he intruſted me, with his deſign and 
his motives : a ſecret inclination made 
me deſire this commiſſion, more out 
of curioſity, I own ta you, than any 


. 
* 


e 9s 


© a third motive, and I will not diſſem- 
ble before this lady, being thorough- 


ly convinced, from the friendſhip ſhe 
a * profeſſes for you, that ſhe may be 


- 


had flung herſelf upon 


this lady fays you poſleſs, and of 


et to put you into a monaſtery, ought. 


deſign of diſpleaſing you. I will add 


COUNTRY MAID. 
truſted : I am a friend and humble 


ſeryant of my ceuſin, your lover, Not. 
withſtanding his reſerve, and his want 
of confidence in me, I knew the whole 
affair as ſoon as it broke out; and x 
I underſtood the intentions of the mar. 
« quis his father, pretended to approje 
them, to be able the better to manage 
© his reſentment. So that, Mis, you 


K A a K a 


n 
© will have nothing to fear: all the hun it 
© you will have, is to be ſeparated from n 
Madame De G=—; and much hay. m 
6 pier days will obliterate the remem. f 
© brance of the preſent. I muſt confeſs, b 
© your tears and condition greatly move 0 
© me; and I would not for the world m 
have entered ſo far into this affair,” 0 

| Monſieur De Saint Fal (that was the c 
ſtranger's name) ſighed when he ſpoke c 
theſe words. Madame De G en. 6 
deavoured, from the concern he ſhewed, 6 
to engage him to return without me; 
and to ſay, for his excuſe, that I had 1 
made my eſcape two days before his ir 
arrival. It is not practicable, Ma. ti 
dam, replied he; * my uncle knows c 
„perfectly well that Mis is here at your c 
© houſe: a perſon you know, whom! a 
*. muſt not name, has a ſpy in pay here te 
© at this time; who, in caſe Mademoi- { 

_ © ſelle had gone from your houſe, was a 
© to have followed her, and informed c| 
© where ſhe went.—You ſee, ladies, | tl 
* ſpeak fincerely; you cannot be long a 

© in judging from whence the blow tl 
comes. Ah, the wicked creature! al 
cried I, * it is the falſe Miſs D'Elbieux, I 
who careſſed me at the time ſhe was con- ft 
triving my ruin. Madame de G * 
who was not ſo nearly concerned as I, n 
had no ſuſpicion of her. Upon what | al 
ſaid ſhe turned her eyes towards M. De le 
Saint Fal; one glance of his convinced Wl n 
her of the miſchievouſneſs of this wretch. fr 
Shrugging up her ſhoulders, ſhe took te 
me in her arms, proteſting ſhe never h 
would abandon me. © I cannot oppoſe ſt 
the king's orders, ſaid ſhe ; © nothing tl 
© leſs ſhould tear you from my ams. 8 
© The letter your lover's father writes d 
© is filled with apologies, for the vio- 

c lence which he is obliged to uſe, to * 
« prevent, be ſays, fatal conſequences 7 
it is in conſideration to me, oon. r 
tinued ſhe, that he has ſent his ne- F 
«* phew, inſtead of an exempt, know- 8 
ing, fays he, how much I eſteem 0b. 2 
© On this account, he aſſures me y®T 0 
« ſhall be treated with the, utmoſt te- N 


« rerueſs, , Whrreforgs my, det Bb 


rak 
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take courage, ſubmit to neceſſity, and 
« behave yourſelf always with prudence; 
« God will bleſs you, and will make 
WF « you triumph over fortune, and all 
We © theſe unlucky accidents !*. She made 
a ſign to Monſieur De Saint Fal to 
retire for a moment. And this charm- 
ing lady, to animate me, took the 
W moſt effectual way, by telling me that 
W it was on the like occaſions I ought to 
W manifeſt myſelf worthy of the ſenti- 
ments the marquis had for me, and 
ſhew an elevation of mind above my 
birth, which would reflect a confuſion 
on Nature and Fortune, for having been 
miſtaken in bringing me into the world: 
© beſides, Jenny, conſider, the more you 
* ſuffer the more you will endear your- 
| © ſelf to your lover. I ſay no more; 
WW © you underſtand me: we muſt wait 

© God's pleaſure to accompliſh the reſt.” 
This exhortation made an impreſſion; 
I found it conformable to what paſſed 
in my own breaſt. Ves, ſays I, get- 
ting up and preparing to depart; * the 
warquis ſhall acknowledge this ſacri- 
© fice I make him.“ I ſtifled my tears, 
and immediately reſumed a ſerene coun- 
tenance, I appeared quite another per- 
ſon to Monſieur De Saint Fal, whoentered 
a moment after: he was ſurprized and 


ed charmed to ſee it. I behaved with all 

| the civilities his age and rank required, 
ng | acquannting him, I was ready to obey 
”w the orders he bore ; beſreching him to 


aſſure M. Le Marquis at his return, that 
I had a reſpe& for every thing that came 
from him, his ſeverity not excepted. 


RY M. De Saint Fal ſeveral times applauded 
I, my good ſenſe and reſolution. When 
tl all was ready, I fembraced my much 


loved protectreſs with the greateſt fond- 
neſs: it was in vain to pretend to re- 
frain; this farewel was attended with my 


ok tears, and J had the ſame proofs of her 
ver ſincerity. In giving me the laſt adieu, 
oe ſhe flid her purſe into my hand, without 
ing ine count's perceiving it. As I was 
ms. ging into the chaiſe, poor Chriſtina 
ites roke out into loud lamentations. 


-y s wy on the road, which 
o days longer than neceſſary, for 
a reaſon I ſhall mention hebeafier. M. 


con- De Saint Fal behaved with as much re- 
ne- (pet and complaiſance as if I had bee 

o. ® perſon of the greateſt quality. I Mah 
you. except, indeed, the firſt day, which 
you no very fayourable omen of what 


d come. They had repreſented me to 
Um in ſuch a malicious light, that bg 


be, for one ſo 


pug to become a nun. 
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concluded, as I had no education, he 
ſhould have an eaſy conqueſt, and from 
thence aſſumed a very familiar air ; but 
was much ſurprized to find himſelf taken 
up with a reſolution and politeneſs he 
little expected. In order to intimidate 
me, he ſet out with making me ſenſible 
of the power with which he was veſted, 
and the great diſtance Fortune had put 
between us. Under a pretence of giv- 
ing advice to prevent my being miſera- 
ble the reſt of my days, he counſelled 
me, as a friend, to abate ſomethin 
my haughtineſs, and ſuit my behaviour 
to my rank ; the moſt natural method, 
as he frankly owned, I could poſſibly 
take. To make this notable harangue 
the more pathetick, my charms, and the 
effe& they had on him, were not forgot; 
to ſay nothing of thoſe familiar appel- 
lations of Dear child, pretty girl, Cc. 
he added, how great à pity it would 
andſome and genteel 
to be buried alive; hinting, from time 
to time, that no favour was to be ex- 
pected from the old marquis, who, as 
St. Fal confeſſed, was much incenſed 
againſt me; and, conſequently, if 1 was 
once ſecured in the place his orders di- 
reed, I muſt bid an eternal adieu to 
the pleaſures of life ; for that, either by 
fair or other means, I ſhould be com- 
| From threats, 
e made an artful tranſition to motives 
of a more alluring nature, inviting 
to accept of and comply with his pafſ- 
ſion: and as he ſuppoſed I could not 
refute bim, he aſſured me, that not only 
he would ſecure me from falling into 
the hands of the old marquis, but even 
make me perfectly hap/y xp. 
Without 1 any anſwer te 
ſuch propoſa's, I only deſired, wich 
an air which put him out of counte- 
nance, that he would not trouble me 
with any more diſcourſe of ſuch a na- 
ture, but content himſelf with execùt- 
ing the commiſſion he had undertaken ; 
for that he might be aſſured, neither 
misfortunes with which I was threat- 
ened, nor the deluding baits ſet befor 
me, ſhould ever prevail upon me to de- 
viate from the plan I had laid dowu, of 
a ſteady adherence to the principles of. 
virtue and honour. "The count rallied 
me upon the oddneſs of my behaviour, 
as he was pleaſed to term it; diſplayed A 
though to no purpoſe, a more modith 


« 


ee of morality; and ſeveral ings 
eemed inclined te be very free with me, 
M2 I had 
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J had the addreſs, in a polite manner, 
to defeat his attacks, and 'make him 
Fe how unworthy a part he acted 


ot a well- bred nian, in endeàvouriiig, 


y the power and authority chance had 
— into his bahds, to ſedyce a' yhung 
reature, left without apy defence but 
what her tears and weakneſs could af- 
1 I' made it à point wherein worth 
and honour were highly intereſted, and 
touched him nicely concerning the rank 
And behaviour of a mari of quality. In 
Kine, virtue ſupplied me with ſo much 
eloquence on the occaſion, that this 
2 nobleman, dangerous as he was, 
3 himſelf toleave my bed-cham- 
| Her, at laſt retzgzed covered with confu- 
ſion, for having drawn upon bimfel 
which he could not but acknowledge; 
begging of me to forget the vexation 
de had occaſioned, for which he pro- 
miſed to make an ample ſatis faction b 
2 far different conduct fox the future. 
J accepted of his excuſes in a proper 
manner, and went to bed cruelly diſ- 
turbed, as well with what had hap- 
pened, as what waͤs ſtill to tome. 5 
The next day Saint Fal . his 
battery: quite another man; behaving 
with all the politeneſs' imaginable, in 
which I thought proper not be behind- 
Hand. He took up ſeveral amuſing ſub- 
ects, to divert me, as he ſaid, on. my 
Journey. His converſation was eaſy, 
And plainly'fliewed he had feen a great 
deal of the world, and did not want 
wit. He was ſurprized to find I had 
Tome ſhare of it niylelf, looking upon 
me in the main as a mere country girl: 
ut he ought tv have known, that no- 
thing is more apt to take a right turn, 


than a young perſon who hay tlie hap- 


5 ve to falt intò propeł hands. Beſides, 
y misfortunes had enlightened my un- 

_ gerſtanding, and taught me to make 
proper reſſections: to- ſay nothing vf 

the friendſhip with which Madame De 
8— had honoured me; a lady of 

noble ſentiments, and excetdingly well 

bred, and who had taken a pleaſure in 

forming me, So that I Beals polleſſed 

myſelt, whatever was the ſubject of the 

converſation. A thorough knowledge 


quired by experience ; but here there 
is a tolerable capacity, and a defife of 
being inſtructed, in a little time à cons 
ſiderable progrely may be made. 
Gon he 7 he DRE xk ON." OV 


. N 


£ ty 
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And who that very evening could not 
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part of the third day paſſed withou 


a word, from the count: he view 
frequent! with a kind of ſatisfaRion, 
which often ended with a ſigh: this 
behaviour very much alarmeg me, kel 
he ſhould: fall in love, and prove an. 
other Cheyalier N'Elbieux. I ture 
pale at the yery thought, alone as I wy, 
no friend near, and abandoned by the 
whole world, Sometimes I had thoughts 
of endeavouping to make my eſcage, 
But whither ſhould I go? What pan 
of the country wag Iin? A powerful 
family, in whoſe hands I was, violently 
incenled againſ me; beſides, with ſhang 
I own it, I no longer had the courage | 
was formerly poſſeſſed of ; I was grown 
weak and tender hy being bred a fine 


ſion | f lady, and had loſt that roughneſs which 
ſo many remonſtrances, the ſolidity of 


kar faces any danger ;, a thouſand 
appre enſions concurred to alarm me, 
and made ſoch an impreſſion, that the 


count plainly perceived it. * Have yop 
© a mind to ſtop, Jenny?“ aid the 


count; © by your countenance I ay 
© afraid you are ill. Does the journey 
« fatigue you tov much? , You ſeen 
buried in thought, and under ſome 
© uneaſineſs:'] hope you qo not remem- 
© ber what paſſed when I had the mis 
fortune to incur your diſpleaſure, Let 
© me intreat it as a favour, that yop 
« deal ſincerely with one who is jeadj 
* to' do every thing that can poſhdiy 


* cantribufe to make you eaſy, and will 
© ſeek all occaſions of makin amends 
for the affronts he offered, led into 3 


© miſtake by an * prejudice, which 
L the knowledge of your. diſtingviſteſ 


merit has entirely baniſhed.” . 


This apology, the cruel reflection, 


which then rplexed me, the appre: 
henſion bf what was to, come, the ney 
convent, indeed, with Which ] wa 


threatened, all put together, melted ue 


into tears. This is too much,” cr\ 
the Count De Saint Fal, moved at wy 
condition : “your grief oyerwhelms wei 
„ cannot bear it any Jonger! Not- 
„ withſtanding a thoufznd reaſons for 
the contrary, a preyailing motive at. 
© taches ine, Miſs, to your intereſt; { 
© fir even as not to comply with the in. 
junctions which firſt brought us 4 


c '© quaitited. I cannot be ſo void of cou 
of the world, it is true, can ohly be ds - 


t paſſion as to execute my communch 
© which, from what I ſaid the other 
I eaſily gueſs has given you this 0 
«© ſturbance: but make e bas | 
c | rom ht 
ee en e 
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ed me | 
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« {-cannot bear to do any thing which 


forces tears from the fineſt eyes I ever 
| 6 beheld. You ſhall. be convinced how 
great an effect your charms have on 


all thoſe Who approach you: do not 


* 4 bluſh at the acknowledgment I mate, 
it N an excuſe for my couſin : 


« nafſion, whoſe happineſs I envy, add 
profi myſelf his . but be A 
| ſured, I will not in the leaſt employ 


, * the opportunity Fortune has put into 
my hands, either to diminiſh your in- 


© clinations for the marquis, much leſs 


| . © to conſtzain you to make any return 


c for the vivacity of thoſe ſentiments 
$ with which you have inſpired me. You 


16 ſigh,” continued the count, taking me 
phy the hand; do you doubt of my fin- 


© cerity? Put it immediately to a trial, 


and you. will know how far I am to 
$ be depended upon. Saint Fal Roppey | 
here, aud ſeemed to expe& my anſwer, 


Whatever reaſoy he gave me to believe 
he had an inclination for me, I was 
equally alarmed, and the more diſcre- 
tion it ſeemed accompanied with, I 
— upon it the more dangerous. I 
knew not what to ſay, and my eyes, 
Fixed on the ground, diſcovered my pex- 
Put). What moans this filence, 
t Miſs?* continued Saint Fal; is it 


4 


| * amark of your diſtruſt? Do you think 


me capable of. impoſing upon you? 
If theſe are your ſentiments, Iplainly 
* ſee I muſt. yow pay for the inditfe- 


| * rence in which I haye hitherto lived, 


and ſhall ſeverely repeft the raſnnels 
ing my liberty. Ought I not to have 


my couſin's paſſion, to whoſe delicacy 


in affairs of this nature I am no ſtran- 


ger, that you were. certainly a very 
# accompliſhed 
whatever injuſtice you may ſhew in 
f my regard, or treatment 1 may re · 
beeipe at your hands, I muſt not regret 
* my having. undertaken this commiſ- 


on, ſince it furniſhes me with an & 
| © portunity. of ſerving you. You hall 


know very Thortly,” continugd he, 
| pretty Jenny, that to ſay and to do 

is the ſame thing with me.“ Saying 
this, the count put his head out of 
the chaiſe, and-ordered one of the ſer · 


| yants who rode by, to direct the poſti- 


lion to take the firſt road that led to 
herbal. The ſervant, ſurprized at 
nis, replied, that Monſieur Le Mar- 
urs orders were directly contrary, 
* 3 2 3 45 Re ns aA 


ſervant retired, and we ſoon ſtru 


ts Tpeak the truth; 


__ endearing | 
the louring clouds my preſent ſituation 


. moſt remote h 


L have been guilty of, in thus expoſ- 


* foreſeen this, and haye concluded from 


rſon? Nevertheleſs, 


% 
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and that. * Do ay you are bid,“ 

cried the count, interrupting him, and 

© leave the reſt to me.” Accordingly 2 
ck & 


* 


# the great road. 8 
ff his cou mer-order ſurprized mez but, 
te ave me no manner 
of uneaüineſs : the place he meptioned, 
I knew to be the king's reſidence, which 
naturally recalled the dear remembran 


JO intereſting and ſo remarkable, of my 


meeting his majeſty at Fontainebleau, 
the accident which afforded me the fir 


knowledge of my loyer. Affected with 


theſe ideas, my imagination diſpatched 
a great deal in a little time, . uniting ſe- 


vyeral things with much vivacity. The 


place where I was going was to be the 
abode of the marquis, and thither he 
might very poſſibly ſoon return. Theſe 
; ections quickly diſpelled 


had gathered. How eaſily do lovers 
revive The heart catches eagerly at the 
that have apy cons 
peRion with the object beloved. The 


count was too quick · ſighted not to diſ- 
\ coyer this alteration, but was far from 


attributing it to the true cauſe. He 
nmagined it was only owing to his pro- 
mile of not confining me in a monaſtery. 
Upon this he repeated it, and added, I 
ould be entirely my own miſtreſs, and 
be convinced hy experience, that though 
he ſhould not be ſo happy as to gain my 
eſteem, he would at leaſt merit it by his 
ſervices and complaiſance. | 
I I was on the point of returning a po- 
lite anſwer to theſe freſh aſſurances of 
his favourable diſpoſition in my regard, 
when entering the village where we were 


to dine, we jaw a crowd of people ga- 


thered about a young female pilgrim, 
carrying, or rather dragging, .an enor- 
— 8 N Sock cried I, 
© how I pity that young creature, and 
* commilerate her. unhappy condition! 
Cannot you inform one, ſaid I to the 
landlady, as I was getting out of the 


_ Chaiſe, * what can be the ſtrict obliga - 


© tion this pilgrim mult be under to 


L travel thus 2— It 1$ what nobody 


can account for," replied the perſon 1 
ſpoke to: all I know of the matter is, 


© that ſeveral of the inhabitants having 
given her charity, ſhe immediately 


« diltributed it to the poor about her, 
* which occaſioned the acclamations you 
© ſtil] hear, and ſhews ſhe is no ordina-. 
ry perſon, My huſband had the fame 
TX 1. 17 8 * * „ 55 curioſity, 
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4 curioſity, Miſs, as you have, and en- 
* deavoured to diſcover the myſtery z 
6 but all the account he brought was, 
© that ſhe ſaid ſhe was doing penance, 
© and performing a vow; that if ſhe 
© ſhould ſuffer a great deal more, it 
c would not be à ſufficient atonement 
© for her ſins; and before ſhe left the 
village, we ſhould be acquainted with 
cher hiſtory,” '\\ ©: 3 Ne 

All this only ſerved to increaſe my 
- curiofity, as J told the Count De Saint 
Fal; and I went in much diffatisfied at 
w being able to learn any thing far- 
Being left alone in the room where 
the cloth was laid, I imagined the count 

was gone to the ſtable, according to his 
cuſtom. Prawing near the fire, I found 
my vexation (which now could be no 
novelty) redoubling upon me. If dear 
< Saint Agnes were but with me,“ ſaid 


Ito myſelt, I could talk over all my 


£ misfortunes! Certainly, nothing can 
be more inſupportable, than on ſome 
* occaſions to be abandoned to one's 
Ec ſelf.” e £177 ITAL | 


Nevertheleſs, the calling of Saint Ag- 


nes to mind, occaſtoned a reproach to 
myſelf, for being ſo ſlow in ſervipg her. 
It is true, from the time J parted from 


her, I had been fo narrowly watched on 


alt occaſions by Mademoiſelle D'El- 
bieux, (as Chriſtina informed me) that 
J had not the leaſt opportunity of ac- 
quitting myſelf of the ſervice I owed 


my friend. I might, indeed, have left 


her letters and directions with Chriſtina 
at my coming away; but, as it was of 
the greateſt conſequence not to hazard 
their being loſt, and that the whole affair 
ſhould be vigorouſly purſued, I made 
a ſcruple of intruſting the commiſſion 
into the hands of one, who, if occaſion 
required, could not act but in ſubordi- 
nation to another. Such were the mo- 
tives which hitherto tied up my hands; 
but as we are never ſo ſenſible of other 
people's misfortunes, as when we ſink 
under the weight of our own, ſo theſe 


few reflections placed in ſuch a ſtrong. 


light Saint Agnes's grief for my ab- 
ence, and what tedious hours expecta- 
tion neceſſarily counts, that I reſol ved, 
coſt what it would, to perform my pro- 
miſe, and ſend by the firſt opportunity 
which offered, an expreſs, to deliver her 
letters into her lover's own hand; or, in 
his abſence, to his father. The thing 
Kemed the more feaſible, by reaſon of 
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that o 


the money Madame De G— had giren 


me, and which I had quite forgot, til 
this deſign of ſerving Saint Agnes re. 
minded me of it. I hada curioſity to 
ſee what my generous protectreſs had 
done for me, and found it amounted to 
twenty-five louis. d ors: but how wig 
tranſported in opening a little box, to 
find Madame De G——'s picture! 
hugged it to me; and at this moment, 


heart is moved at the remembrance 

what then paſſed. © Yes, peneroug 
lady! I will be ever mindful of your 
« goodneſs, and the friendſhip with 
© which you honoured me: the loſs | 
© have off you is always freſh in my me: 


whilſt T am writing theſe Memoirs, 1 


© mory; and if any thing is wanting 9 
© compleat my happineſs, it is the being 
for ever deprived of you! It is ge. 


nerally ſaid, that women ſeldom bear an 
entire friendſhip to one another; but 
am an exception from this rule, and 
though I ſhould live to be extremely 
old, the memory of Madame De 6 
will be ever dear, | | 


The picture J mentioned, was ſtill in 


my hand, with my eyes and heart fixed 
on it, when I was ſurprized by the 
count leading in the pilgrim. _ * Here, 
© Miſs,” ſaid he, © is the lovely perſon 
© whole condition excited your com- 
3 and curioſity; I have engaged 
er to take up her quarters here, and 
ſhe has promiſed me to relate ber 
ſtory to you. It happens very luckily, 
that this young gentlewoman knows 
my name, being related to an intimate 
acquaintance of my mother's. I am 
no ſtranger to the adventures of this 
pretty creature; they have been much 
talked of in my country, though in a 
© manner, as ſhe informs me, very dif- 


© ferent from the truth. 4 


had roſe from my ſeat when t 
beautiful pilgrim entered the room, and 
had embraced her very tenderly ; but 
what the count related redoubled my 
civilities to her, which ſhe returned in 
polite manner, becoming a well-bred 
perſon. When dinner-time came, ſhe 


was about to retire; but ] preſſ:d her fo 


earneſtly to dine with us, that ſhe con- 
ſented to it, on condition of being left 
entirely to her own management in point 
of eating. At the ſame time, ſhe begged 
leave to flep to the kitchen, and I took 
portunity to thank the Count De 
Saint Fal, for N me with = 
company of the pilgrim, It wi 
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e time enough, Miſs,” replied he, © to. 


make your acknowledgments, when 1 


have been ſo happy as to be really ſer- 
viceable to you: the leaſt hint — at- 
vays ſuffice to make me immediately 


E grim coming into the room, hindered 
me from making a proper reply. While 


mined with great attention her whole 
W perſon. She was a ſmart, brown wo- 
W man, with large lively black eyes; about 
W twenty-two; an engaging aſpect, though 
with a particular melancholy caſt: ſhe 
bad on a waiſtcoat of very fine cotton, 
Voith other apparel ſuitable, excepting 
W 2 coarſe red mantelet over her ſhoul- 


WE cocked boat-ways, and lined with yel- 
BE low taffety, ſeemed more deſigned to ſet 
ber off, than for uſe; tall and well- 
made, with an eaſy carriage; the tan 
on her face ſhewed ſhe had been ſome 
W time expoſed to the inclemencies of the 
W wether; but when her pn were off, 
e fineneſs of her complexion was very 
conlpicuous. re. 

Whilſt I made this ſcrutiny, a few 
highs forced their way. As often as we 
compaſſionate the ſufferings of others, 
it we have any reaſon to complain 
ourſelves, we greedily appropriate the 
W g'citeſt part of our pity. 1 was much 
affected with this young perſon's con- 
| verſation, frequently interrupted by her 


her fate, which was {eldom mention- 
ed without tears: this was abundantly 
| ſufficient to make me follow her ex- 


n my arms with as much familiarity as 
it we had been long acquainted. eſe 


bono, and were requited with equal 
proofs of her affection to me. 


to our converſation, which was melan- 


Defore the pilgrim. - This made us ve 
| Pelling to engage her to eat fome = 
with us; but in vain: ſhe deſiring to 


pled with our requeſt, her penance, by 
bla ſhe had i; $54 48/57 pit 
bt ch a epeley on. herſelf, muſt 
eurrent day was the lat, being on the 
Bow to change her way of life to 


© execute your commands. The pil- 


; Saint Fal was ſpeaking to her, I exa- 


ders, adorned: with ſhells; a ruſh hat, 


* and complaints againſt the ſeverity 
0 


ample, I comforted her, and took her 
tokens of my tenderneſs mitigated her 

Dinner being brought in, put an end 
choly enough; and after ſome little ce- 
ſemony, we fat down to table, when 


Saint Fal and I ſaw, to our great ſur. 
#2, ſome coarſe bread and water placed 


be excuſed, on account that, if ſhe com- 


longer; otherwiſe, tho 
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ſomething more comformable to the reſt 
of the world, Theſe reaſons prevailed, 
and we left her to follow her own me- 


| thod, When dinner was done, which 


notwithſtanding Saint Fal's endeavours 
to divert and make me eat heartily, was 
not "Ong. the pretty pilgrim prevented 
us on the ſubje& o ber labors, ſaying, 
nevertheleſs, that if we were ſtraitened 
for time, ſhe would cut off the circum - 
antial part, and give us what was moſt 
material in few words, Saint Fal, who 
ſeemed more attentive than ever to find 
out what was agreeable to me, diſcover- 
ed that ſuch a mangling of the ſtory 
would deprive me of a great deal of plea- 
ſure; upon which he immediately re- 
plied, that my journey was of no ſuch 
conſequence, as to deprive me ſo foon of 
ſuch an amiable companion; adding, 
with a ſmile, that he believed it would 
not be very diſagreeable, if he ſhould 
entreat me to ſtay till next day, which 
he thought neceſſary to prevent a too 
great fatigue. I bowed i him, as an 
acknowledgment of his co:aplaiſance. 
The pilgrim ſeeing us diſpoſed to hear 
her, ſaid, before ſhe entered upon her 
ſtory, that. ſhe was overjoyed at what 
was concluded on, as well as at the plea- 
ſure of my acquaintance ; not being to 
go herſelf till the day following, for that 
ſhe expected a chaiſe to meet her over- 
night, in which ſhe intended to reach 
her journey's end. Cos 755 
When the cloth was taken away, and 
we left to ourſelves, the young pilgrim 
began her hiſtory in the following man- 
. i 
I am the daughter of a very rich 
« phyſician of Montpeher, whoſe repute 
was ſo great, that he was often ſent 
for a hundred leagues off: it is true, 


ſucceſs ſeemed to attend him, ſcarce 
one patient in thirty miſcarrying un- 
der his hands, which contributed very 
much to the great vogue he was in to 
his, laſt breath. | - 

© At the proper age I received an 
education . ſuitable to the fortune de- 
ſigned for. me. The. beſt .znaſters_ 
were employed. The facility with 
which 1 topk my learning, ↄceaſioned 
a favourableopinion of my parts; and 
the charms people fancied they ſaw 
in me, or rather my great fortune, 
ſoon drew a cromd of very confiderable 
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The deſue my father had, being al- 


xe 


ady 


in the cures he · per formed, an unuſual. 


/ 


ready advanced in years, to ſee me 


* married, an earneſtneſs of which he 
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often expreſſed when we were amongſt 


ourſelves, occaſioned my being con- 


tinually importuned to make a choice; 


but the antipathy I had to matrimony 


was ſo great, that I cauld not bear to 
hear it mentioned. Every day fur- 
niſhed ſo many inſtances of faithleſs 
men, and their brutality to their wives 


when become their maſters, by the 


moſt. ſubmiſſive addreſſes, that I could 
not prevail with myſelf to increaſe the _ 


number of ſuch unfortunate wretches,” 
Theſe prejudices were ſo ſtrongly fix- 


ed in my mind, that one day I openly. 


declared to my father, who was uſing 


all his authority with me to accept of 


one whoſe pretenſions he favoured, 


that if he perſiſted in conſtraining my 


inclinations, either àa monaſtery, ot 
death itſelf, ſhould free me from ſuch 
importunities. This proteſtation was 
followed by a torrent of tears; and; 
as he perfectly doated on me, it 
prevailed with him to promiſe that 1 
ſhould be left entirely at my own diſ- 
poſal. 7 


el was now turned of ſixteen ; I had 


a a2 a „ 


not only made a conſiderable progreſs 


in thoſe arts which are uſually learned, 
but even in phyſick, which my father 


taught me, and found a pleaſure in 
making me a conſiderable proficient. 


Charmed with the diſpoſition I ſhewed 
for it, and the eaſe with which I ſur- 


mounted all the difficulties of that 


ſcience, he ſet no bounds to his lec- 
tures, My memory, like a fruitful 
field, yielded a plentiful harveſt of 
whatever was ſown in it. Anatomy 
botany, oſteology, all were diſplayed 
and underſtood. In fine, at eighteen 
I was fo far advanced in the myſteries 


of Eſculapius, that I wrote a treatiſe 


on phyſick in Latin concerning ——, 


and dedicated it to my father. The 
reputation I acquired by this work 


reached the moſt diſtant countries, 


convincing proofs whereof my father 


« received in a ſhort time. 


_ © There came a letter from a phyſi- 
« cian at Liſbon, acquainting him that 


there had fallen into his hands a book 
« written by his daughter; that he had 
© read it very attentively, and form- 
ed a judgment of her capacity, from 
s this learned production; that as he 


attributed this prodigy 


to the great 
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propereſt 


man an opportunity 
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perfon in the world to for 
an only ſon of his; that he begged, 
in conſideratioh of the ſcience they 
mutttally ptofeſfed, he would take the 
care of him, there being nothing he 
would not do td merit a favour he had 
ſo much at heart. 

« oy father, who! ſtil! perſMted in 

deſign of marrying me, tho 

he would not break t ko 
had made, reſosed to take in thi 
boarder, hoping that, under a pretext 


of leaving the cafe of his ſtudies w 


me, on aceount of his own age and 
infirmities, he might * the young 

of gaining my 
affections, and weanitg me from the 


reliſh I had far a ſingle life; expect. 
ing that, being contimually in my com. 


pany, if Ins pefſon was any thing 


tolerable, he might at laſt coriipals 
what was fo tuck rn 
In purſuance. to this, the Lifbon 
phyſician had à very civil anſet 


deſired: 


which accepted of his pfopoſal, 2. 
quainting him that he might ſend hi 
ſon as ſoon as he pleaſed, and that no 


endeavours ſhould be wanting to con- 


vince kim he was fiot deceived in the 


choice he had made. 


IIͤt is true, my father took ati ertn 


„ 


ordinary ſort of precaution hefore : 
ſent his anſwer. As he had noothet 
view in receiving. this boarder bit 


what has been already mentioned li 
rivately informed himſelf from Li. 


on, whethet the phryfician's for! was 
of a turn likely to pleaſe the ladies 
He was overjoyed to heat that his pet. 
ſon was exceedingly amiable, and us 


© conduct and manners without reproach; 


EEO 


1 
46 


c 
c 
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on the diſguſt which 
© ariſe from living with | 
that he would gladly 


great im 


upon this he immediately wrote, 381 
ſaid before, and waited an amwer with 


nei ER] 
In ei ft days time he had the ples. 


ſure of a letter from the phyſician 


with an account of the ſon's being dl 
his journey. My father acquainted 
my. mother and me of his coming, but 
in an artful manner: in ordet to {ur 
rize me and work the deſired e 
in my heart, he told my mother, pie, 
tending not to obſerve I aver- 1 
him, that what he diſliked in the 4 
fair was the young man's being del 
deformed and ugly. He enlarged f 
muſt necefarif 
| ple, 20 
ſuch peopl 0 


have excuk 


ball of the father, he thought him the hynſelf, but the perionin Juen 79 
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father received him with open arms, 


and 
both diſturbed and ſurprized me: to 


— 


« conſideration, that he choſe rather to 
« undergo the mortification, than diſ- 


| « oblige ſo many of his beſt friends. 
he averſion I always had to men, 


made me very little attentive to what 
« my father ſaid; it only ſerved to form 
in my mind an exceeding diſagreeable 
« idea of our future boarder: but, how 
« was I ſurprized! when one night at ſup- 


0 pe there entered the room a young man, 
4 


autiful beyond expreſſion; who, as 


ve were previouſly informed, was the 


boarder expected from Liſbon. My 


« overjoyed to find he was not impoſed 
on, and perſuaded by the aſtoniſhment 


F I betrayed, he had hit upon the right 
method of compaſſing his deſigns. 


© It is true, the graceful appearance 
polite behaviour of this ſtranger 


expect to ſee a deformed perſon, and 


. defects, but found it was in vain. 


find him exceeding handſome, muft 


© make a deep impreſhon on a young 
© heart, I could not refrain from view- 
ing him, in hopes of diſcovering ſame 


© His hair, which was of an aſh co- 
« lour, fell careleſsly in large ringlets 
on his ſhoulders; and, notwithſtanding 
© the diſorder his voyage had occaſion - 
4 edin his dreſs, his air had ſomething 
ſo grand in it, that after a long ſeru- 
* tiny I could not poſſibly diſlike him. 
© I roſe from table, nettled to find no- 
* thing in him that ſuited the averſion 1 
* fancied I had to the whole ſex, and 
* notwithſtanding my father and mo- 


© ther's commands for me to ſtay, I re- 


tired to my chamber, crying like a 
* Is it not with juſtice that caprici- 
* ouſnels is looked upon to be the dif- 


* tiguiſhing characteriſtick of our whole 
| © ſex? Was not my behaviour on this 


i occaſion a ſingular inſtance of it? My 
heart and eyes were no ſooner freed 


from the impreſſion I have already 
| * mentioned, but I found myſelf more 


averſe to matrimony than ever : in vain 
di affections ſtruggle againſt fo 


* prevailed over the importunities of 

my parents and my own inclinations, 
bor in a few days the young man's 
: preſence diſarmed the haughtineſs of 
y heart, as my father plainly per- 
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| « ſp earneſtly recommended by thoſe for 
TE * he bad the greateſt reſpe& and 
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* In order to ſucceed in their 
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© deſigns, it was reſolved that I ſhould 
read a courſe of phyſick to the boarder. 
© I piqued myſelf on complying on this 
© occaſion, and hiding from Relient (for 
© ſo the boarder was called) the pleaſure 
© his company afforded: but, how weak 
© are we when in love! and how dif- 
© ficulr it is to gain ſuch victories, with- 
out hazarding the moſt dangerous re- 
volutions! The perpetual conſtraint 
I was under to diſguiſe my ſentiments, 
and the conſtant guard I was obliged 
to keep over myſelf,” was too great a 
ſhock to my inclinations for a tender 
conſtitution to ſupport : I ſunk under 
the weight, and fell dangerouſly ill. 
© Belizai never left my bed-ſfide: if 
my reſolution gave way at the ſight of 
him, he was not leſs captivated on his 
ſide; he ſecretly admired me from the 
firſt, but having diſcovered my hu- 
mour, and regulating his behaviour 
upon the antipathy I expreſſed to the 
ſofter paſſions, his conduct, either 
through timidity or diſcretion, was ſo 
circumſpect and reſtrained, that, led 
by my capricious temper, I blamed 
nim for it in my heart. But when 1 
fell ſick, he left me no farther room 
to find fault with him. He threw off 
all reſtraint when he ſaw the danger I + 
was in, and gave very convincin 
proofs both of his paſſion and griet. 
The tranſports he indulged himſelf 
in were ſo acceptable to my father, 
that he promiſed Belizai, if it ſhould 
* pleaſe God to reſtore my health, he 
* would join our hands in caſe no obſta- 
© cle aroſe from any diſlike of mine. 
© Tranſported with this promiſe, and 
< looking upon me, as he told me, in 
the q__ of his dear wife, he would 
ſcarce ſuffer any one elſe to do the 
leaſt thing for me. The condition to 
which I was reduced, and his known 
diſcretion, pleaded an indulgence for 
his tenderneſs ; but the {mall-pox ſoon 
appearing, and my father being ” 
prehenſive of his boarder's health, he 
was debarred from coming into my 
chamber. The timorous Belizai obey- 
ed, but with ſo much regret and vex- 
ation, that he loſt his appetit* MN: 
father perceiving this, and f 
his over-precaution mig: : 
what he endeavoured to wo.” 
him to his liberty: ch. 
called a favour, was no 
ed, but he present ＋ 8 
uſual 8 nem Dales 
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« days of Belizai's being removed for 
< the reaſon's above mentioned, when 


. © the intervals of my illneſs permitted, 
I was ſenſible of his abſence, and ſuf- 
'© fered cruelly by it, breathing out 


© abundance of ſighs, without diſcover- 
© ing the real cauſe, Ahl without 


« doubt,” ſaid I to myſelf, © Belizai 
“ is gone, diſcouraged, as he well may, 


« by my indifference z he is gone, and 
offers elſewhere thoſe vows which 
«© here found ſo cold a reception: or 


& rather, has not my illneſs disfigured 
„ me to that degree, that the little 
„ beauty which once could ſecure his 


6“ affections is now no more !** Either 


reflection pierced my very ſoul. Theſe 


* agitations increaſed my illneſs to that 
© degree, that had not Belizai returned 
© as he did by my father's permiſſion, 
© life was fleeting faſt away: his pre- 
< ſence called it back. The deſpair he 
expreſſed at my extreme danger being 
an undeniable proof of his conſtancy 
and love, was a precious balm, reani- 
mating my benumbed ſenſes. I be- 
gan to recover, but what chiefly con- 
tributed to it, and fed my vanity be- 
ſides, was, that being fond of my few 


© charms, eſpecially from the time my 


heart was entangled in love, I found 
I ſhould not in the leaſt be marked 


with the ſmall- pox. 


« My father, who during the courſe 
of my illneſs had been cruelly alarm- 
ed, was tranſported at my recovery: 
he ſhewed it by the large alms and 
other works of piety he employed as 
an acknowledgment for ſo great a 


till my health was fully re-eſtabliſh- 


ed; being uneaſy that all his experi- 


ence and remedies could not prevail 
againſt a languiſhing weakneſs under 
which I laboured. But in three months 
after the ſmall- pox was over, he had 
greater reaſon than ever to be afflicted, 
tor I was ſeized with a continual vo- 
miting; this was attributed to a-dit- 
order of my ftomach, and proper re- 
medies were tried, but without ſuc- 


ceſs, till in the fourth month it ceaſed, 


when I began to mend, though I ſtill 
was troubled with a kind of loathing, 
and odd fancies that were not uſual, 
Belizai ſtill continued his aſſiduity 
about me; but, notwithſtanding m 
b ſecret inclinations, I behaved outward- 
F ly as uſual. Though I really loved 
him more than myſelf, yet I could not 


life at the expence of mine, which i 


and it appearing that J felt the mo- 
tions before mentioned, when faſting 
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* conquer an averſion I had to declan 
my mind, as he well deſerved for hy 
* tenderneſs, love, and  complaiſance; 
© a declaration which at once woul 
have compleated the joy of both hin 
© and the family, being what he ex. 
« neftly deſired. My father attribute 
© this indifference of Belizai to my ol 
© averſion in regard of men in gen 

but was ſtill in hopes that in-timegy 
mind might change. 

My health was now entirely re. eſta 
* bliſhed, except ſome twitches I felt 
© which from time to time were almof 
c r The account I gar 
< my father of it, and my comparing 
it to a living creature, made him con- 
clude that I had ſomething within nt 
© bred by a conflux of humours, the 
* preyed upon me, and ſupported it 
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* wore away by degrees. Example, 
© though not very frequent, are na 
wanting of ſuch phenomena; u 
© thence he concluded, to his great + 
< mazement, that it was my caſe. I 
called a conſultation of phyſicians 
© unwilling to rely on himſelf in þ 
© nice a point, and wherein he was f 
nearly concerned. I was examined, 


* 


or beginning to eat, it was concluddl 
© that my father's opinion was prefer 
* able to any thing that had been ab 
© ledged on the ſubjc&, and that, as tle 
« caſe was exceeding dangerous as wel 
© as extraordinary, an inciſion was fe 
© only means of freeing me from what 
© ſooner or later, would certainly prot 
my deſtruction. | 


© This preſcription threw the whot | g 
© family into the utmoſt conſternation. Zh 
My father, after drying his tears P 
came and acquainted me with it, has | g 
« ing prepared me with all that relig 1 
© or reaſon could ſuggeſt: I mult o f 
© that the concluſion of his harang® 
* ſtruck a terror into me, ſince I | 4 
© that in performing the operation tt t 
© leaſt accident might be fatal. I took 5 
that night to conſider of it, and g 
© one will eaſily. imagine, that in fu ſ 
© a ſituation I got but little reſt. It F 
© near day before I ſhut my eyes; e. A 
© verthelels, oppreſſed as I was, 1 be. r 
© gan to doze, when on a ſudden | p 
© ſtarted up at a voice which {aid dif t 
« tintly, “ Lindamine, be ſure J 
& 


&« don't conſent to the operation; WF 
Tho th Las 6 montly 


g 


WW. & ©V 


( months you will be certainly cured.” 
Wc ferrified at the 12 and covered 
{ with a cold ſcyeat, 1 called aloud for 
« ielp to my father, whoſe chamber 
was near mine. He immediately rofe, 
« and came to know the occafion of my 
|< outcries. When 1 told him what had 
« happened, he endeavoured to bring me 
to myſelf, by perſuading me, that con- 
„ ſidering the anxiety I went to bed in, 
© it was eaſy to comprehend that the va- 
« pouts of à ſleep, ſo reaſonably diſturb- 
© ed, might occafion a dream, which 
« would make the greater impreſfion, 
© as it aroſe from the apprehenfions the 
e ſoul is continually under with 187 
«© to a ſeparation from the body: for a 
4 confirmation of what he aſſerted, he 
© reminded me of what I read-a hundred 
times in our treatiſes of phyſick, that 
nin a violent fever, the ſubtle vapours 
Wc which mount to the brain cauſe ſo 
great a difturbance and confuſion in 
We the ſeveral parts about the pineal 
= ond, that it conceives objects very 
TY fir different from what they really are 
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in themſelves; that they not only re- 
we preſent them thus to the "diſturbed. 
W imagination, but even to the eyes 
themſelves, It ſometimes happens, 


* anon ws A AT. JOS. 3-3. ana tnfd 
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. | | Yo ; 
bac the very ears ſeem to hear, even 
ben we are awake, whole ſentences 
„wich are nothing but the produce of 
| WA 2 diſtempered brain, 8 
Tpheſe remarks, however well found- 
cd, made no impreſſion : I was too 
bo well ſatisfied of what had happened, 


neither had I any fever, and conſe- 
WE quently not in the fituation my fa- 
er ſuppoſed ; beſides, my ſtudies had 
WE ot entirely conquered the prejudices 
of childhood; and our ſex, whatever 
progreſs it may make in Jearning, 
u. always retains ſome little ſhare of it's 
natural weakneſs. I dreaded appari-. 
| tions, and imagined the voice to come 
from ſomething of that nature: I was 
the voice; from whence I concluded 
that ſome friend of the family juſt de- 
parted had given me that admonition, 
My father made light of all this, and 
{et it aſide by philoſophical arguments, 
which at laff convinced me. The great 
| confidence J repoſed in his learning 
and experience obliged me to yield the 
| Pont, but at the ſame time 1 declared 


better, and free from the pains I had 
| complained of, (which was only a 


x 
: 


WE poſitive I had been acquainted with ; 
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to him, that finding myſelf much 
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© feint to avoid the operation) I could 
not think of coming to an extre- 
© mity. He would have replied, but I 
fell into ſuch a fit of crying, that out 
© of compaſſion he gave me his wor 
he would not inſiſt upon it. 
* Notwithanding the danger with 
© which the phyſicians threatened me, - 
© In caſe. I did not comply with what 
© they ordered, my health improved 
© daily, excepting thoſe interior motions 
C7 feſt, but did not dare mention for 
© fear of the fatal operation; never- 
© theleſs, the uneaſineſs this new habit 
« of body occaſioned, was far inferior 
© to what I laboured under on account 
© of my fleep : naturally I ſlept but lit+- 
© tle, and was ſo alert that a mouſe 
© would wake me; but after the ſmall- 
« pox it was quite otherwiſe ; I was ſo 


© altered as to this particular, that I not 


only ſlept many hours, but it was 
«© often morally impoſſible to wake me; 
© my maid aſſuring me that ſhe fre- 
© quently pulled me about for half an 


© hour before I opened my eyes, and 


© ſometimes could not affect it: that one 
© day particularly the was very much 
« frightened, imagining I was in a fit, 
© and would have called my father, but 
© that I had ſtrictly charged her never 
© to acquaint him with my ailments, 
© for fear of bringing on the terrible 
© operation with which I was threaten- 
ed. This detail made me renew tlie 
«© prohibition for the fame reaſon, and 
from my own knowledge in phyſick I 
© took ſuch remedies as are proper to 
© thin the blood, and of courle to pre- 
vent the ill conſequence of a continual | 
© ſleepineſs. „ N 
One morning, being awake ſooner 
than ordinary, Belizai ſent m my 
maid to deſire leave to ſpeak a word 
with me: I was then in bed, as I ge- 
nerally had been of late, by reaſon of 
a heavy wearineſs I could no-way ac- 
count for, and which made oY. ather 
and mother very uneaſy, leſt What the 
phyficians had foretold ſhould*come 
to paſs. Decency obliged me at firſt 
© to refuſe Belizai's requeſt; but he, in- 
« ſiſting on coming in, and declaring he 
: ſhould not ſtay a minute, I ordered 
© the maid to remain in the room. - He 
© held a letter in his hand with a deject- 
© edair, and melancholy painted on his 
© countenance :\ the very fight of him 
made me ſtart, without knowing the 
«© reaſon, He trembled as he drew near 
br 41 the 


© ſions, and ſurprized at his lookin 
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© the bed-fide. [© Iam going,” ſaid 
© he, © to leaye you, Mademoiſelle, 


« having juſt now received an account 


1% that my father lies at the point of 


4 death: my grief It ĩs very na- 


% tural,* faid I, interrupting him, 
« pierced to the very foul, and ſcarce 


4 able to diſſemble it: I am much 


& cerned at your trouble. Would 


4 to God,” cried Belizai, not regarding 
_ * the maid's preſence, © it were really 


« fo! What a comfort ſhould I receive 


% from your ſharing in the affliction I 


* mult undergo when abſent from 
«© you; We miſtake each other, 


* replied I, ſtill difſembling; © I mean, 


« the danger your tather is in, | which 


© has not the leaſt connection with 


« what you juſt now mentioned.” —< Tt 


is too evident, replied the charming 


© Belizai, 4 that you will not under- 
« ſtand me. I bluſh when I own, that 


« what calls me away does not moſt. 


« alarm me: could I but lay 


* SPY 
«© heart, that you might rea 


what 


«© paſſes there! Whence comes this cruel 


*« ayerfion to men? Am I, too, in- 
* cluded in it? Ah, lovely Lindamine, 
c to what has this notion prompted me! 
« How happy ſhould I be, if you do 


c not one day condemn the raſhneſs of 
a paſſion, which durſt not face the 
light “' I underſtand you not,” 


© replied I, amazed at his dark expreſ- 


© ſtgdfaſtly on me, which was not uſual. 
„ What fear of the light is it you 


« hint at?” continued I; * what en- 


« couragement did I ever give, that 


1 you ſhould entertain me with ſo much 


40 aſſurance upon the ſubject of love?“ 


% My right,” replied Belizai in con- 
© fuſion, © is of fuck a nature He 
was going on, when my father came 


c into the room, I was extremely con- 


"© cerned at the interruption of a diſ- 
'*© courſe which ſo much affected me, 

and which hitherto it was impoſſible 
© for me to comprehend. ' 


4 1 "R 
PR . 
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e 


© had likewiſe received the news, came 


+ {6 inform .Belizai of the particulars z 


© his voyage was immediately concluded 


bon, the reſolving upon which over- 
powered me. In love, as I was, ſo 
_ © aweful a preſence as my father obliged 


© me to ſtifle my tears: che moment 


© was now come, in which my weak- 


© neſs muſt have diſcovered itſelf to 


open Vew. Belizai retired with my 


© and, being alone, abandoned my 
8 to affliction, »2- Wit 8 23 6 


© thought of eating, or'would ſuffer 19 


"© ſcarce entered the room, when I cried 


© father, with all his ſkill, was mi 


colick returning with greater violence 
© vulſfions, he burſt into tears, and 
© threw the whole family into the it 


ing my confeſſion, conſulted what » 
© do, 


© © room to prepare me for ſuch. a hom 


Heaven; but, alas! there was no c. 


to C Ho ſhall I dare to acknowledge u 
My father, who by the ſame poſt 


and uſual burden, made ſo violent u 
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« father, after taking his leave in thy 
© moſt reſpectful manner: overwhelmel 
« with anguiſh I ſent the maid away; 


At was near ten at night | before 1 


one to be in my chamber; but fin 
© myſelf ſeized with a violent eolick, 
* which increaſed every moment, F rug 
© my bell for help. My maid w 


« out bitterly, and thought myſelf n 
* 'the point of expiring : the ſervant, 
© terrified at the condition J was in, mn 
to acquaint my father, who immedi. 
© ately entered the room with my no. 
© ther. Their preſence afforded me 16 
« relief, nor hindered my moans. 0 
taken, and apprehended. I ſhould be 
© ſtifled by the creature the phyſician 


© ſuppoſed I had within me: he orden 


ſome blood to be taken away, which 
« gave me a little relief; but the fat 


than ever, and throwing me into cos 


* whiſpered my mother that there wu 
no hopes of my life, and that I coil 
not poſſibly ſuryive till morning. Thi 


* moſt deſpair: phyſieians and ſurgeon 
c were called in; and, whilſt I was ml 


« do. They all agreed, (except on, 
« who, after feeling my pulſe, wentaw 
© ſhrugging up his ſhoulders) that u 
© this extremity, the operation ſhould 
be attemptee. 93 


Cc My father 'was coming into m 


© preſcription; not doubting but i 
© preſence of mind and good ſenſe It 
_© tained in my torments would 
an entire refhgnation to the vill d 


© cafion for any thing of that kind. 


© ſhame?” continued the lovely pig 
caſting down her eyes and bluſhing; N 
+ ture preſſing to eaſe me of a comma 


effort, that, the whole houſe * 
«© with my cries, I brought forth al 

- © creature without any one's te 

My mother ſmote her breaſt 2! 
„ ſight, and my father, quite thunder 

'6 truck; left the room with a role 


© heart, The apprehenſion leſt wy" 
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free me. 


| 6 which Lf | 
| © no anſwer tomy 8 ſighs and 
| © tears generally fo 
| © all the ſatis faction I receives. 
But as I had. recovered ſome 
© ſtrength, and thought myſelf out of 
| © any immediate danger of death, I re- 
. © ſolved to rife and fee what was become 
| © of my father, who never appeared. 
The forrow under which my mother 
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©mioht. prove of fatal conſequence, 
e my mother to ie her 


nage; ſhe conſtrained herſelf ſo far as 


to make much of me, and ſerve me in 
« place of a midwife, I ſuffered myſelf 
to be guided, without the leaſt ſuſpi- 
what happened, beheving very 


ſiucerely that it was only the ſtrange 
creature ſo often mentioned, from 


6 which Heaven was pleaſed at laſt to 


I pave the greater credit to it as the 
0 child was ſtill- born, which might 
« yery well happen from the difficulty 


* 


of the birth, and want of proper aſ- 


© ſiſtance, as the real cauſe of my ill- 
« nefs was not ſurmiſed. Ten. days 
© paſſed” on in this manner, during 
© which my father never came near me. 


J enquired'for him every moment, as 


© alſo a deſcription of the creature from 
been freed. I could get 


lowed, which was 


aud the ſervant ſeemed to ſink, diſ- 
W- © turbed me very much, and their an- 


- © ſwers not agreeing exactly together, 


l threw mylelf out of bed, fully re- 


* ſolyed to penetrate into this myſtery. 


80 to your bed again, cruel child!” 


= © id my mother, forcing. me to com- 


N * * ply, “ and do not compleat the num- 


« ber of your crimes in too ſoon de- 


„ ſtroying my life by the loſs of yours, 


**- diſhonour- you have brought upon 


3 yourſelf : be ſatisfied with the bitter 


* anguiſh with which you have over- - 


| © whelmed me, by bringing your fa- 


4“ farther 


* ther to the grave through your vile 
„ behaviour, — do not _ to your 
ws " Teproach,” Good God ! 
* what is it I hear?“ cried I in tran- 
* ſport. What ftroke is this that is 


** aimed at me? My father dead! I 


bring him to the grave! —“ Yes, 


u cruel creature!” replied my mother, 


W © interrupting me, and ſhedding a tor- 


rent of tears, 44 your father paid the 
5 debt of Nature two days 4 that 
a — one, which you blackened by 
e ſhame and confuſion over 

e fam Yo nal Heayeng Ap replied 
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. * cannot be remedied : your fir 
« at preſent towards an amendment, is 


abs 


J. weeping bitterly, “ what crimes 
(©. have. I committed? what am I ac- 
s cuſed, of? Wretch that I am, in the 
„very jaws of death, languiſhing for 


«© ſo mapy months, not ſeeing the face 


« of any one, vvhat is it I am thus re- 
tc proached withal ?”—* But, daugh- 


b ter, my dear daughter,” cried my 
mother, “ tg, what purpoſe do you 


Y - 


c thus, plead ignorance? how can you 
e hope to hide an infamy which I was 
be an £ye-witneſs, of, | and every body 


& knows? Notwithſtanding all the pre- 


*.cautions we employed to ſcreen our 


t ſhame; from the eyes of the world, 


e the whole town is too well in- 
4e formed" Informed of what ?** 
+* cried I, interrupting her, and paſt all 
© patience at what ſhe ſaid, *© Explain 
& yourſelf. better, for God is my wit- 


«© neſs——" Do not, Lindamine, 


4 confined my mother, do not pro- 
ado 


& fane that adorable name, leſt imme - 


& diate vengeance ſhould fall upon 
4 you; on the contrary, you ought to 


te thank the Lord for the ſignal favour 
of preſerving you a life which your 


* indiſcretion ,expoſed,. and of Which 


« you were. unworthy, by being the 


t occaſion of your child's dying with- 
e out baptiſm; that might have been 


&« prevented, had you placed a due 
#& confidence in your mother, and 
e frankly owned what kind of aſſiſt - 


% ance you wanted; a mother, how- - 


ever afflicted ſhe may be with ſuch a 
« confeſſion, yet when ſo dangerous a 


„% moment is at hand forgets what is 


% paſſed.” ? 


1 ſhould have ſuffered her to have 
; gone on much longer, ſo confounded _ 
which cannot be ſo far off after the 


© I was and aſtoniſhed with this dil- 
© courſe, Imagining that ſhe made an 
impreſſion, and that grief and ſhame 
« reltrained me from returning an an- 
© (wer, «© Take courage, continued 
© ſhe, embracing me; hat is paſſed 

K ſtep 


« to implore the forgiveneſs of Heaven 


cc for your crimes, and I will join with : 
c you in good works, that we may ob- 


& tain ſo great a mercy. The death of a 
cc child and a parent can never be ſuf- 
«  ficiently atoned for; nevertheleſs, we 
« ought not to deſpair,” continued ſhe, 
© ſeeing me almoſt choaked with excels 
of grief. The goſpel aſſures us, 
& that a contrite heart opens the gates 
* of mercy, Come, daughter,“ coy- 
e © tigued 
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© tinued my mother, N ſhould 
© expire in the agony in which ſhe faw 
© me, © we will ſay no more; ſhould it 
ic throw you into a fever it may be fatal. 
& Heaven forbid! what would become 
& of me, if I ſhould loſe all that is left 
„ me in this world! No, my dear 


© child,” added this wretched parent, 
© embracing me, “ you will not over- 
c helm me anew? You always loved 


& your mother, and you know ſhe 


„ doats on you, Dry up your tears; I 


te forget all: I have ſaid it; and the 
& cruel injury we have rectived ſhall be 


* atoned for by your matrying the per- 


% ſon; who, notwithſtanding all the 


& diſcretion I know you arè poſſeſſed 


© of, has found means to delude you, 
cc Name him. Perhaps he abſconds ; 
«© but let him return: we have an ample 
« fortune, ſufficient to ſettle him very 
4 happily in the world. It is ſcarce 
& poſſible, whoever he is, that he can 
* be ſo diſhonourable as to refuſe you 


tc this reparation.“ 


All this was but ſo many riddles, 
as I aſſured my mother: ſhe bewail- 


© ed my obſtinacy, and fearing left her 
impatience might be of ill conſequence 
to my health, went out of my cham- 
She was no ſooner 


ber all in tears. 
gone but I renewed my lamentations, 
and threw myſelf a ſecond time out of 
bed in order to follow her. The 


me to bed again. In the name of 


* God, Fanny!“ faid I, “explain what 
| I with 
„ child! I brought to bed! I really 


© my mother has been ſaying. 


« believe, if I may uſe ſuch an exprel- 


fſion, my mother is gone diſtracted.“ 


* Aye, but it is too true for all that!“ 
© replied the ſervant, very coarſely; and 
«© you would do much better, Miſs, to 
© own who has abuſed you.” —* You 


are an impertinent hufly,” anſwered I, 


© giving her a box on the ear; “ it be- 


comes you mighty well, truly, to 
talk to me in this manner: learn the 


e reſpect you owe me. My mother is 


&© miſtreſs, and may ſay what ſhe pleaſes, 


« though, God knows, I bear it very 


© impatiently even from her; but, for 


© you, let me hear no more of it.“ The 


© ſervant, provoked at my behaviour, 


© took ſo much liberty in a pert anſwer 
* ſhe made me, that, tranſported be- 
© yond all bounds, I catched up a can- 
© dlgſtick which ſtood by my bed-ſide, 


and threw it with ſo much force, that 


the un 


_ © there was no witneſs preſent, and we 


_ © queſtion. 

© that J fell very ill, and lay at the point 
maid, who was much ſtronger, put „mind with ſo many Were 
ſtore my health. 


On my recovery, ſhe began to think 


draw near, and ſeein 


 & «@ &®%® A aA -& RK 


« lighting unhappily on her temple, 
expired in about two hours time. 
wh mie Mademoiſelle,* contin 
nfortunate 1 7 with a dez 
ſigh, * the deſpair this laſt ſad acide 
© occaſioned, I got out of bed, bewal. 
© ing what I had done, and ran in n 
« ſhift like a mad creature to my my. 
© ther's chamber. She was c ing 
© and ſeemed frightened at the ih of 
© me. She came and embraced m, 
© and led me back to my chamber wi 
* all the careſſes her tenderneſs 00 
© inſpire ; but, how great was her con- 
© ſternation when ſhe beheld the mal 
© grovelling on the floor in her blood 
© She called for help; a ſurgeon wy 
© ſent for: but all in vain; his ſki 
© could not fave her life. | 
A A plauſible account, you may im. 
«© gine, was given of this accident; uy 


much known and reſpected, the authq 
© of the murder was never called in 


© In the mean time, this laſt adven- 
© ture, together with what my mother 
© had alledged, affected me ſo much, 


© of death. The convincing proots ſhe 
© had given me of my having really lan 
© in, though I knew myſelf em in. 
© nocent, afforded me a gloomy light in 
my fatal deſtiny, and perplexing my 


© brought me into the condition I ju 
© now mentioned. My mother was {p 
© terrified, that ſhe made a vow of gong 
© in pilgrimage to our Lady's of Lux 
© embourg, if God would pleaſe to re- 


Her prayers were heard, doubtlels 
© for the greater puniſhment of my ins, 


© of her grave, the way to which our 
© misfortunes had already paved; but 
my perſiſting not to acknowledge who 
© it was ſhe imagined had abuled me, 
(a refufal the conſidered as a proof of 
© an obſtinate and wicked heart) was 
© ſuch a finiſhing ſtroke, that ſhe ſunk 
© under it. Finding her diſſolution 
me in tears by 
her bed-ſide, ſhe conjured me, by the 
condition I ſaw her in, to give her 
ſatisfaction ſhe had - fo long defired- 
What could I ſay, ignorant as I wi 
of what had happened, but convince: 
that if there was any thing in it, ſome 
very extraordinary means had been 
6 employed? 
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*e d? My mother could not be 
i perſuaded but that I diſſembled the 
« truth, and upon that account never 
« looked towards me during the few 
s days ſhe had to liye; neither could my 
e tears nor intreaties prevail upon her 
« to give me her bleſſing. She aſſured 
me, juſt before ſhe expired, that ſoon + 
« er or later God would puniſh my falſe 
e heart. N 

| , Her death, attended with ſo many 
« cruel circumſtances, threw me into 
s ſuch agonies of deſpair, that I made ſe- 
6 veral attempts on my own life. My re- 


« accident, watched me day and night; 
« and it is to their vigilance I owe my 
« preſervation from an untimely end. 
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It is true, the frequent exhortations of 
a worthy clergyman, whoſe learning 
« equalled his great compaſſion, brought 
me by degrees to myſelt. He pre- 
« yailed on me, after hearing all my 


* 
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[« cence appeared to him indiſputable: 
© religion had gained it's aſcendant over 


« diſpoſitions of a ſincere penitent. The 
good prieſt gueſſed, from all the cir- 
cumſtances of my misfortunes, that 
[© ſome unnatural means had been baſe- 
ly employed on this occaſion, or that 
ta ſleeping potion had been ſecretly ad- 
* miniſtered, fince I was entirely inno- 
* cent. This ſeemed the more likely, 
from ſome particulars I informed him 
of; and finding how much I ſuffered 
in relating all that had paſſed, he com- 
W © forted me by repreſenting, that as I 
* could not foreſee what was to happen, 
might reaſonably hope to find mer- 
ey in the ſight of God; but, if I had 
* perfilted in rebelling againſt his, will, 
I ſhould have excluded myſelf from 


© dered every thing for the beſt, and 

- ot of love to his creatures, often 
ROO it's ſecret ſprings to draw us to 
| Tell; 
4 f the only xeſource was to ſubmit. to it's 
WF * ternal decrees, f 08 


. duch exhortations, often repeated 
With great fervour, had the effect the 
good curate propoſed. Aftęr a ſpiri- 
| ual retreat of nine days which he en- 
„ed, methought an inſpiration from 


„ *aven. induced me to make a vow 


THE, FORTUNATE COUNTRY MAID. 


« lations, who never left me after this laſt 


This frenzy laſted above a month. 


© misfortunes, to have recourle to Al- 
mighty God. My ſincerity and inno- 


me, and I made my confeſſion with the 


R K K X K 


his holy grace: that Providence or- 


that in misfortunes; like mine, 


4 ultlling what my mother had Pro: 


* miſed during my illneſs; beſides, I 
firmly determined at my return to be- 
come a nun, beſtowing one half of my 
* eſtate, on the poor, and dividing the 
other among my relations, without re- 
« gard to proximity of blood, but as 
* their ſeyeral wants might require. 
After this plan was formed, Icom 
© municated it to my worthy director. 


© He congratulated me on ſuch pious 


* reſolutions, inſpired, as he ſaid, by the 
Divine Grace; but he difapproved of 


the pilgrimage, as liable to great in- 


«conveniences, to which, in ſo long a 
journey, a young woman muſt un- 
© avoidably be expoſed. He offered a. 
* diſpenſation from the vow; but he 
found me ſo ſtrongly bent on the per- 


formance, that he was obliged to con- 
« ſent, after giving me the beſt advice 
for regulating my conduct, and avoid» 


ing the dangers his prudence foreſaw 
© would attend the execution of my de- 


J ſign, Before I began my pilgrimage, | 


© I ſettled my affairs, reſerving only 


* what was abſolutely neceſſary for the 
© ſtate of life I was determed to em 
© brace. My relations uſed their ut- 

© moſt, endeavours to diſſuade me from 
© making-over my fortune, july ap- 


+ prehending, that if I ſhould change 
my mind, I muſt depend upon the 
courteſy of others for a ſubſiſtence z 
but my ſteadineſs ſurmounted all theſe 
obſtacles; and, as they, perceived Lwas 
entirely taken up with my project, 
they left me at liberty to act as I 


K 


bracing a religious life has this par- 
ticular privilege, that it ſupplies, the 
incapacity of minors, We 
© The day before my departure I un- 
derwent an aſſault little inferior to the 


being ſeparated from me, and that no- 


in his ſentiments: he acquainted me 
« that his father as dead, and had lefit 
« him a plentiful fortune; that decency 
alone had prevented him till now from 


« aſſuring me that his happineſs/was in- 


compatible with my abſence; he be- 
« ſought me to accept of his hand and 


©. heart, with all he poſſeſſed; he ex- 
© horted me to; reflect very ſeriouſly on 


« .what he propoſed, declaring, that in 
© ſome ſenſe I was not at liberty to do 
5 otherwiſe, nor o much my own — 


% 


3 


judged proper. A deſign of em- 


reſt. 1 received on the ſame day two a 
letters from Belizai, The farit in- 
formed me how much he ſuffered by 


thing could effect the leaſt alteration 
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© trefs as to diſpoſe of myſelf without 


his conſent. 

© I was till at a loſs to comprehend 
© the meaning of all this, which I 
© thought a very extraordinary method 
of conrtſhip; but the ſecond letter, 
© dated two days after the firſt, and 


« wrote leſt I ſhould heſitate in coming 
© toa determination, fully apprized me 
© of my fatal deſtiny, by his declaring 
© himſelf veryroundly to be my huſband, 


© He there acquainted me with the baſe 


means he had employed fo obtain that 
© title, vainly endeavouring to palliate 
them by the exceſs of his paſſion, and 


ca dread of loſing me, too well ground- 
© ed on the antipathy I expreſſed to any 
engagement; that having conſidered all 
© this, he made ufe of fome very extra- 
© ordinary means to lay me aſleep : that 


© at firſt he had no farther view than to 
© remedy a want of ſleep, from which 


© I fuffered very much during my ill- 
« neſs; but the opportunity-appearing 
© fo favourable to his future lawful de- 


4 figns, as he called them, he could not 


reſiſt the temptation; that he had flatter- 
ed himſelf, in caſe a pledge of his love 
ſhould appear, decency would effect 
what his paſſion and afddreffes could 
not compaſs. How far he was in 
the right, my behavionr mult deter- 
mine. YE: 


to a very great degree. Notwithſtand- 
ing the prejudice of my ſecret paſſion 
for this unworthy lover, I firmly re- 
folved never to ſee his face more, and 
that nothing ſhould ever prevail on me 
to change my mind. I reſolved to 
exert myſelf m endeavouring to for- 
get him. Addrefling myſelf to God, 
I made a ſacrifice to Him of whatever 


my vow of, becoming a nun; a reſo- 
lution I have hitherto perſiſted in, and 
will never Jay aſide, truſting in God 
that his boly grace will ſupport me 
againſt every thing that may tend to 
fhake my reſolution. NES 
© It is now a year and a day fince I 
came from home in this equipage. I 
have had the good fortune to execute 
© my deſign without meeting with any 
£ troubleſome adventure; and, as m 
vo is fulfilled this day, to-morrow 
dic adieu to the world, 


a K 


Thus I have given you, Mademoi- 


« ſelle, the hiftory of my misfortunes, 


_ * which will be ever freſh in my memo- 


„ CSR 


„ W a 6 W W G a: 


ther ſhe propoſed to retire. Her anſus 
to her; and, as ſhe intended te forlakt 


© The ſecond letter juſtly incenſed me 


not fix her retirement in her own coll. 


ſerviceable to her, and give me an . 


inclination might remain, and renewed 


who would take a ſingular Laer 
through a ſincere piety and obliging dil 


her power; that it was the ſureſt mem 


de made. 


« ry, For my greater humiliation, | 
© have made it a law to myſelf al 
© to give a detail of them to ſuch age. 


* fire it, to the end that this hiſtor, | 


being made publick, may teach you 

women to dread the vile artifices wii 

men are ſo apt to employ in ſeducny 

their Innocence, and to be always d 

their guard againſt ſuch beaſts of prey 

the more to be feared, when embolde, 
ed in the havock they make by any i. 
luring endowments of body or mind, 

To this recital of my misfortung 
there is one condition annexed, which 
I do not previouſly mention, becauk 
J am perſuaded nobody will refuſey 
comply with it; it is, Mademoiſgl, 
to do foe act of piety in my behulf 
that God will pleafe to give me pe 
ſeverance in the holy ſentiments mit 
which he has inſpired me, and ſtrengi 
to put them in execution." 

Thus did Lindamine finiſh her ſtor, 
wiping away her tears, which ſhe coull 
not reſtrain. I thanked her for the con. 
egg W; ſhe had ſhewn,. and enquim 

ow far off the convent might be ul. 


was, that ſhe had not as yet pitch 
upon any place; that it was indifferent 


the world entirely, ſhe propoſed, wil 
her ſteward arrived, to make him be. 
fpeak ſome convent where ſhe was nd 
known : that for this reaſon ſhe would 


try; elſewhere ſhe had no objedtion, i 

ſhe were received. WE: 
Upon hearing this, a thought cam 

into my head, that might be equal 


portunity of ſending ſome account, 
myſelf to dear Saint Agnes, ever pt 
ſent in my heart. With this view 
recommended very earneſtly to Lind 
mine the monaſtery I had lately ef 
omiſing to direct her to a lad) . 
eee me with her friendſhip, 


ſition, to ſerve her as far as lay ® 


of compleating her deſign, as ſhe woul 
be received with open arms ; and 
ſo well recommended, no enquirj 


Lindamine made her acknowledge 
ments with great vivacity, and eg 
very kindly of my propoſal. - : O 


a great deal ta her concern! Ago 
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: 5. praiſing. her ſweet diſpoſition, 
WT agreeable convgriation. 1 ſpent the 
wander of the day in entertaining the 
ry pilgrim. with. the fatisfaction the 
yould End in the company of my friend, 
Pbhoſe adventures, when acquainted with 


Dem, would intereſt, her much, and 
blige her to own that Saint Agnes, in 
ome reſpects, was more. to Pe pitied 
tban herlelf. Lindamine ſeemed very 
any es at this, and alked what 
misfortunes wers comparable to her 
owNe % iooarabats: 3d gs I 
| The perplexity into wich this 19555 
tion threw me, made Saint Fal riſe from 
his ſeat, eaſily appreliending that, as 
matters were, his preſence might be 
[ſome reſiraint upon me. Obliging and 
well⸗bred as he was, he deſired Jeave to 
o before it wag. too late, and try the 
E of the air for a head - ache he had 
been troubled with ſince morning. As 
he addreſſed himſelf to me, I anſwered 
with a bow; upon which he retired. 
When Lindamine and I Were alone, 
I preſſed her again to pitch upon the 
| convent I had . She aſltired 
me, that ſhe would go next day to Ma- 
dame De G>—, and as ſoon as that 
lady had ſettled the terms of her ad- 
miſſion ſhe would enter. This point 
| being ſettled, I reſumed the ſubje# of 
Saint Agnes, and related her hiſtory in 
bort to Lindamine, that ſhe might en- 
WE tertain the better opinion of her. The 
pilgrim confeſſed, that if the fai nun 
bad the leaſt of her crimes to reproach 
We herſelf withal, ſhe (Lindamine) would 
We allow herſelf to be the leaſt unhappy of 
the two; but that no misfortune was 
equal to the ſtings of a guilty con- 
ſcience. 1 . 
Lindamine very readily gathered from 
my friend's hiſtory, that I was entruſted 
with ſome letters of conſequence, which 
had not as yet found means to ſend-: 
| ſhe told me very obligingly, that if I 
; would venture them in her hands, ſhe 
would anſwer for their being delivered; 
that ſhe would ſend the next a a truſty 
4 ſervant e rels with them, who ſhould 
return an Fri ber an account, of the 
execution of his commiſſion, I was ſo 
Vell pleaſed with the feaſibleneſs and 
| Expedition, of the propoſal, that, tran- 
2 to think how overjoyed Saint 
iv would be to have her bulineſs ſo 
Tung lowed, I threw my army about 
indamine's n & for joy. This 1455 
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E had a great mind to know, in 


er turn, iny hiſtöry; aud though her 


oliteneſs made her readily accept of the 


excuſes T framed, yet ſhe could not for- 


bear renewing the attack 'ſevetal times = 
at faſt, T{t6fd her with” u Imile, that it 
would Be a very ilr turn for all her 


civilities, to trouble her with a detaik 
of my misfortunes; that Saint Agnes 


ſhould fatisfy her curioſity, and by am 
agreeable manner of relating the hiſtory; 


would render it leſs 8 4.9 ble. Lin- 
damine allowed of this frivolous apolo- 


g; butitonly ſetved, as I was afterwards 
informed, to inereaſe her impatience. 
As the time left for diſpatching our bu- 
ſinefs grew very ſhört, we ſet ourſelves 
to writing. I was very glad of this 
opportunity to beg of Madame De G 
the continuance” of her friendſhip, and 
to give her an account of my preſent 
fituation.” My letter to Saint Agnes 
gave me the leaſt trouble, though by far 


the longeſt, After letting her know 


how happy I was in having ſuch an op- 


| 2 of ſerving Her, I defired that 


the marquis ſhould chance to come 
to the monaſtery, (which I imagined 
might pofſibly happen) ſhe would pleaſe 
to inform'him, that, whatever befel me, 


1 ſhould' preſerve the moſt affectionate 


and faithful ſentiments in his regard. 
We ſpent fo much time in writing, 
that it was eight o'clock before we fi- 
niſhed our diſpatches; I was ſurpriz- 
ed that Saint Fal did not return: his 
polite behaviour, ' and the confidence 


iewn in leaving me to myſelf at this 


preſent, knowing I had it in my power to 
eſcape, as Thad formerly done; this not 
only effaced all reſentment of his beha- 
viour on the firſt day, but even created an 
eſteem, and gave me ſome uneaſineſs for 


his abſence, às it was not a fit hour to be 


in the fields in winter. Enquiring forhim, 
I was anſwered that he was gone to kill | 
ſome game, and very likely 


' ſhoot'a hare. I knew very well, being 


— 


ching to 


bred in the country, that ſportſmen 


often ſtaid out late. I returned fome- 
thin ; 8 
much ſurprized to find at her feet a 
very handſome. gentleman, expreſſing 


_ himſelf with great emotion, and from 


' whom” the' pretty pilgrim. was endea- 
: vouring to Ber here, with words fre- 
quently interrupted with her tears. 1 
was upon the point of retiring,” without 
examining any farther, when Linda - 


" mine ef yt, S wy, dave Jenny | 


come 


ſatisfied to Lindamine, but was 


, — _ _ 
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& come in and lend me your aſſiſtance, 


© to guard my heart againſt the attacks 
© of this vile man, the unworthy lover 
© you have already heard me mention. 
e Behold the brutal raviſher! who en- 


© deavours-to alledge the moſt outrage- 


© ous injury as a proof of the tendereſt 
'affetion.'— Yes, charming Linda- 
mine! cried Belizai, interrupting her 


with great eagerneſs, may Heaven 
© puniſh me this inſtant, if I had the 
i, feaſt intention of offending you, from 


© the firſt moment my heart, captivated 


© by, your charms, to the name of lover 


© would fain have joined that of huſ- 
© band ! See here the firſt origin of my 


* crime: your coldneſs; the diſtaſte you 
© expreſſed on all occaſions againſt ma- 
© trimony ; your father's conſent, which 


© by diſcovering his views, I was in 


© hopes of obtaining, if I could bring 


© my deſigns to bear; all this put toge- 
© ther, compleatly ſeduced and blinded 
me. I plead guilty, my charming 
© Lindamine! That you really love 


© me is no ſecret; why, therefore, 


© through an unſeaſonable punRilio, 


© will you make us both unhappy ! my 


© wife, my dear wife! as you are? 


Fold, barbarous man! cried the pil- 
grim, all in tears, what odious title 
do you give me! what baſe means — 
_ © O Heaven! dare you— 


3 


[ © Yes, you 
© are my wife !' replied Belizai, eager- 
ly graſping her knees; nothing but 


death ſhall wreſt from me the amiable 


© name of huſband. Let this lady be 


judge, continued the wretched lover 
turning to me; * ſhe ſhall decide. I 
. © take you at your word,” replied Lin- 
damine, caſting a look at me; I am 


© ſatisfied her ſentiments of honour and 


„religion are ſuch, that I have no room 
© to doubt her paſſing ſentence in my 


6 favour,” oy ano | | 
| Belizai, finding his deſtiny placed in 
my hands, roſe up, and began with ex- 


aggerating his paſſion, tenderneſs, and 


conſtancy. He ſet forth the moſt ſpe- 


cious pretences in excuſe of his raſhneſs 
and it's conſequences ; he endeayoured 
to make me enter into his opinion; 


which was, that ſince what had hap- 
pened could not be recalled, decency 


required that marriage ſhould ſupply the 


defects of his paſt conduct; alledging 
that, abſtracted from his love, probity 


obliged him to inſiſt on the marriage; 


from thence he. Paſſed to the torments 
he had ſuffered whilſt abſent from all 
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that was dear to him in this life, . 
ſought to move my compaſſion, by pix. 
ing me an account of the advanta 
matches he had refuſed for Lindamine; 
ſake : he affirmed, that being 

by his relations in that particular, 
left Liſbon to avoid their importuniti 
and came to Montpelier a year 290 ty 


make a ſacrifice of all thoſe offers to hi b 
miſtreſs, and preſent her his hand; thy «is 
finding, to his grief, that ſhe was gore « (a 
from thence, and not knowing where 6 y 
to find her, he had wandered about in b th 
ſearch of her ever ſince; that return 1 10 
to Montpelier, and luckily diſcoverin 6 tc 
by mere accident that ſhe had ſent fo 61 
a chaiſe, he watched it's ſetting out, 6 * 
and followed it without being perceine, fin 
in order to throw himſelf at his miſtreſs 611 
feet, and either obtain her pardon, n 
an end of his afflictions by the violenc (n 
of his deſpair. Ko b 
I gave Belizai full ſcope to utter what tr 

he had to ſay ; then turning to Linda. 8 
mine, I aſked her if ſhe had any thing to 
to add on this ſubje& to what ſhe had 1 
already ſaid. Her anſwer was, that ſhe 1 
had not, and that nothing in the world 1 
ſhould prevaib upon her to alter her re- du 
ſolutions. „„ „„ 4 
Encouraged by theſe words, I a. 1. 
dreſſed myſelf to Belizai in the follow, eh 
ing manner. Since you are pleaſed, ' ] 
Sir, to refer yourſelf to my deciſion, de 
ſaid I, give me leave to tell you, ny 24 
© ſentiments from yours on this affar *4 
© are very different : you muſt Excule 1 
© me if I aſſert, that in my opinion, 1 
you are not only unworthy of the fa- 9 
* your to which you pretend, but eren 1 
of being received into the rank of 1 
© thoſe, whoſe ſtrift regard for virtue & 
give them a juſt elevation of thought; | t 
* {ince you have ſo outrageouſly tram. 4 
© pled on thoſe very dictates of honour 4 
and probity, upon which you ſeem, Ge 
© with ſo little reaſon, to value yourſelf 4, 
« Is it poſſible, with your education and 4 
parts, (for it were injuſtice to deny 4 
© you either) that you ſhould att in à A, 
© manner ſo inconſiſtent with the duty 1 
© you owe/yourſelf ? The deluding 0 11 
« even forcing 4 woman, black as they 15 
are, fall ſhort of the crime you have 4 
© committed: the two firſt may be com „ 
« pared to two men of ſyperior ſiren % 
© and activity, attacking two other: . 
© who, by their known want of kill * 
* and. courage, are 1jo” way able © 3 


« withſtand 
0 — 


m z whereas your gig 


guſt 


09 —_—_ 


or” * 


| « poſſibly be ſecure? In truth, I mult 


| * pree that can be deſired. But what 


is handſome, bears a good character, 


n r rr 
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duct reſembles exactly that of a baſe 
« aſſaſſin, who ſtabs his adverſary in 
« the back or aſleep. In the firſt caſe, 
« the ſſors leave room for makin 

5 a defence; a lucky accident may pol 
(bly elude their ſtrength and kill : 
« but in the caſe before us, who can 


« ſay it, your behaviour in this affair 
« is properly an aſſaſſination, I will 
* ſay no more. You plead, Sir, that 
« your love prompted you to perpetrate 
this outrage. No, Sir; real love ne- 
yer leads to villainy : beſides, it is not 
« to be called love, where the paſſion 
ultimately centers in itſelf, A lady 
who was pleaſed to have ſome ſhare 
in my education, and who is very 
* juſtly admired for her nice diſcern- 
© ment, always aſſerted, that true eſteem 
© not only wiſhes it's object happy, 
© but even exerts all poſſible means to 
© render it ſo, even in the higheſt de- 


obligation do you Jay upon your miſ- 
* trefs, whom you admire becauſe ſhe 


cis ſweet tempered; has, if you pleaſe, 
* uncommon talents; in a word, com- 
 pleatly qualified to be a companion 
* for life? A hundred others will be 
in love with her as well as you, but 
perhaps are unwilling to make a ſa- 
* crifice to her of their ſeveral inclina- 
* tions and fortunes. Put the caſe, 
* that this miſtreſs, at an unguarded 


| * hour, ſhould be ſuſceptible of any 


* frailty; a man of worth who pro- 
* poles to marry her, would be the firſt 
to ſupport her againſt any ſuch weak- 
* neſs, far from taking the advantage 
* of ſuch an inclination, If you ſeck 
* to make yourſelf agreeable by laſt- 
' ng recommendations, ſuch as pro- 

bity, virtue, and honour, the eſteem 


„Jou create will always ſubſiſt ; you 


. mult even, when requiſite, ſacrifice 
Jour very love itſelf 3 and if you can- 
f not compleat the happineſs of the per- 
| lon beloved, you ought to contribute 
all that lies in your power to effeR it 
un the arms of another: a ſentiment, 
f truly noble, andof which we ſee but few 
; inſtances; nevertheleſs, I have known 
„ wole whoſe greatneſs of ſoul- would 
; not have failed them on ſuch an oc- 
$5 * oy hs 
2 Sir, continued I, * th 
x „ Sir, | > ere 
u no = happineſs without the ſtricteſt 
ard w honour and probity. The 


\ 
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her in the execution of what ſhe pro- 
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- reaſon is, becauſe when paſſions have 
no other ſupport than themſelves, they 
mutually claſh and ſhake each other; 
whereas, that love which has virtue 
for it's guide, fixes happineſs, as it 
is not liable to the vexations and im- 
petuous ſtorms the ſallies of a difor- 
derly inclination uſually create. How 
ſlender ſoever my experience may be, 
I think I have given you a faint ſketch 
of the real character of a man of 
worth, and an honourable lover, to 
both which I think Mademoiſelle 
Lindamine juſtly intitled, and which, 
had ſhe found them in you, would 
have made her compleatly happy, if 
ſhe really has thoſe favourable ſenti- 
ments in your behalf as you ſeem to 
aſſert; but, through an unhappy con- 
traſt, ſhe is become the moſt wretch- 
ed of her ſex. Reflect how many 
cruel evils haye flowed from your 
raſhneſs : ſhe ow her father ; pro- 
voked by an impertinent anſwer, em- 
brues her hands in blood; brings her 
© mother to the grave; and is on the 


point of plunging herſelf headlong 


into eternity. To compleat the whole, 


© ſhelies under the ſtridteſt obligations, 


© both of honour and religion, to make 
« herſelf a ſacrifice, and retire for the 
* reſt of her life to a monaſtery, in or- 
der to appeaſe the remorſe of a guil- 
* ty conſcience. Let ſo generous an 
effort be equalled on your {ide z or, if 
© you cannot obtain ſo noble a wages 
© over your at leaſt give this la 
of your love, not to diſturb 


< poſes.” | g | 
I had no ſooner named a monaſtery, 
but Belizai threw himſelf again at her 


feet, with ſuch marks of a ſincere repen- 


tance,uttering the moſt moving ſpeeches, 


accompanied with ſigns of ſo real a de- 


ſpair, that the beautiful creature's paſſion 


began to reviye; ſome ſparks ſeemed to 


force their way. Belizai, as cunnin 
as amorous, perceiving the effect his 
preſence and diſcourſe ad, purſued his 


advantage ſo warmly, and gave it ſa 


many different turns, that, with a deep 


ſigh, followed by a ſhower of tęars, ſhe 


owned her happineſs inſeparable from 
his, and that her vow was the only ob- 


ſtacle left. Tranſported with this ac- 


knowledgment, Belizai told- her that 
ſuchvows were of very little conſequence 
that any prieſt had ſufficient power to 
grant a diſpenſation from it, the obtain - 
I os :: « 


* 
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Ing of which would be attended with the 
leſs difficulty, as there were ſuch cogent 
reaſons for their being married. This 
Lindamine cafily refyted, and beginning 
again to mention her vow and the 'mo- 
naſtery, Belizai in a violent tranſport 
drew his ſword, and would have thrown 


himſetf upon it. Hold, cruel man l' 


' cried Lindamine, her blood running 
chill in her veins; * will you ſtrike the 
© finiſhing ſtroke to all my misfortunes ? 

Put up your ſword. Alas! I cannct 
ſurvive you a moment. I muſt yield, 
No, you ſhall not die, you are too dear 
to me. Heavens] what would become 

of me if I had this death beſides to 
lament ! Do not, Belizai, do not thus 

terrify me any more! I tremble ſtil], 
and am unable, in the conſternation 
you have occaſioned, to come to an 

reſolution. Allow me this night to im- 
plore the aſfiſtance of Heaven, that I 

may be directed by it's inſpirations : in 

the morning you ſhall have my anſwer; 
alas ! too conformable, perhaps, to my 

* inclinations.” The lover would have 
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replied, but Lindamine aſſured him that 


he would not hear any thing more; that 
he had already but too ſucceſsfully pre- 
vailed ; that he ought to be fatisfed with 
the promiſe ſhe had made, and entreat- 


ed him to retire. He complied, but with 


ſuch a viſible ſorrow as moved me very 


much. | | 
+ Lindamine returned to me, drying her 


tears, and aſſured me that nothing ſhould 


ad taken. 


after betraying ſo much weakneſs? 


© But, deareſt Jenny, deprive me not of 


s your eſteem: I am the more to be 


« pen; for, notwithſtanding the vio- 


ence of a paſſion, revived at the ſight 
of him who firſt inſpired it, you ſhall 


_ ſee me put in execution with the greateſt _ 
courage what I have undertaken to 


„ perform.” - : FLO 

The ſteward, expected by Lindamine 
entered the room juſt as ſhe had done 
ſpeaking ; ſhe let him know the unea- 
_ fineſs ſhe was under with reſpect to Be- 
lizai; after acquainting him with her 
defign of retiring to a monaſtery, We 
all agreed, that in order to elude her 
Iover's vigilance, which doubtleſs would 
be extraordinary at this juncture, ſhe 
and I ſhould change bed-chambers; 
that early in the morning, Lindamine 
Mould ſet out firſt in Saint Fal's chaiſe, 
%% K ˙ he a ns 


- 


ſeek his maſter. 


2 on her to alter the reſolution ſhe 
Ought I not to bluſh,” 
Taid ſte, © when I look you in the face, 


the poſtilion being ordered to wait ot 


coming at a place appointed about fi 
leagues diſtant. I flattered myſt 4 


the count would make no difficulty t 
aſſiſt in ſo warrantable a deſigh, In th 
receding apitations a conſiderable tins 
was ſpent, and the clock ſtruck ten; 
without my hearing any tidings of Saint 
Fal. I grew very uneaſy; as I inform: 
ed his valet de chambre, not diſſembling 
that his indifference'on this occaſion ve 
ill became him. He was aſhamed of it 
and taking a guide with him, went to 
What made me the 
more apprehenſive leſt any accident mitt 
have befallen the count, was my havin 
very innocently given occaſion to it, be- 
ing convinced that his motive of going 
out was to take off all appearance 
conſtraint on my liberty ; fot but I wa 
ſatisfied his only aim was to pleaſe me, 


and faw plainly he was in love, I did 


not ſee any obligation of taking upon 
me to reſent a paſſion no ways encou- 
raged or approved of on my fide, We 
cannot controul our ſentiments, but mai 
always regulate our manner of exprell 
ing them; and where a woman has by 
her merit created a paſſion in a man d 
ſtriX honour, I really think, even at 
this day, when: he has declared himſclt 
an admirer, and ſhe, on her part, has ii 
a polite manner ſincerely aſſured hin 
that ſhe is otherwiſe engaged, or thit 
her duty or affe&ions are incompatidl 
with any ſuch declaration, ſhe ougit 
not to pride herſelf in a ſcrupulou 
nicety of avoiding his company, prv- 


vided ſhe does not give him opportune 


ties. An affected behaviour ſoon dege- 


nerates into mere preciſeneſs, and daily 


experience convinces us, that coquettes 
and abandoned women frequently lt 
bid under the maſÞ of hypocriſy. Bit 
to return, before a ſubject of this kind 
carries us too'far out of the way. 


' * Lindamine, deſirous of ſetting of 


very early for the reaſon above mention 
ed, after her uſual collation went © 
bed in the manner we had agreed ol. 
I ſent for the poſtilion who belonge6!9 
the Count De Saint Fal, and ordered 
the chaiſe to be ready at day ben 
The great deference paid me by u: 
count, of which his ſervants were © 
witneſſes, was without doubt the rea 
of the poſtilion's readily receiving my 0 
ders. Lindamine and 1 bid each 3 
adieu with great regret : that an 
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Gngular eſteem, and had our acquain- © ſuſpeRed the occaſion of my journey. 
unce been of a longer date, this fare- © You ſhall know to-morrow, Madam, 
vel would have coſt me very dear. I * the reaſons that hindered me from 
be yery earneſtly to hear from her ( dealing ſincerely with him. I know 
26 ſoon as I ſhould be able to ſend pro- * you have ſo much ſenſe, I dare lay a 
directions. She promiſed to comply s wager you partly gueſs my motive. 
ſo well with my requeſt, as might per- © I did not well know what conduct 


haps make me repent of allowing her 
that liberty. | 


Ten, eleven, twelve o'clock came, but 
no count appeared. The landlady, with 


all her entreaty, could not perſuade me 
to go to bed without knowing the rea- 
ſons of this unexpected abſence ; all ſhe 
could compaſs was to prevail on me to 
eat a mouthful, Sitting down to table, 
Theard a horſe ſtop at the door; imme- 
diately the landlady called from the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs, that I might ſup in 
peace, for that a courier brought me 


| news of the count, In conſequence of 
this, up comes a ſervant booted, of 


whom I haſtily enquired for M. De 
Saint Fal; his anſwer was, that he 
left him about ten leagues off, hav- 
ing rid pot with him fo far. Aſto- 


niſhed at what I heard, I queſtioned the 


ſervant again, He replied, putting a let- 
ter into my. hand, that there I ſhould 
find a better information 'than any he 
tould give me. I opened the letter with 


| — eagerneſs, and read to my great 
U . . 


rprize as follows. 


THE COUNT DE SAINT FAL'S LET- 
TER TO JENNY. 


s [ Have ſent you an expreſs, Made- 


© moiſelle, being perſuaded you 


* muſt be under the greateſt uneaſineſs 
* it my departure, as well as my ab- 
ſence: I made a ſecret of it to you, 


' being confident I ſhould return before 


zou could perceive either the one or 
* the other, It would be the greateſt 
* mortification to me, if you ſhould put 
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to obſerve with the nay? I would 


willingly have avoided ſuch an inter- 
view, and the queſtions he put to me; 
but having always been ſo very inti- 
mate, I could not excuſe myſelf from 
ſupping with him. Our diſcourſe turn- 
ed upon indifferent matters: though 
he was twenty times upon the point 'of 
ſpeaking of his charming Jenny, ſtill 
he contained himſelf, which confirm- 
ed me more and more in his miftruſt 
of me. But to what purpoſe do I any 
longer entertain you concerning the 


marquis; can one pretend to make 


one's court at the expence of the 
heart? Forgive this expreſſion, it 
eſcaped me; I too much fear it may 
offend you, I am filent, and will be 
more circumſpe& for the future: the 
more eaſily to obtain my pardon, Iwill 
begin again to talk to you of my ami - 
able kinſman. * 
Nothing fetters converſation more 


than diſtruſt. The marquis and I had 


no ſooner ſupped, but we parted under 
different pretences. My couſin's was, 
that he muſt ride poſt back again to 
Pont à Mouſſon, pre tending to me 


that he was only come to court, in 


hopes that, as his affair lay dormant, 
he might appear again, but that ſome 
of his friends had given him te under- 
ſtand, it was proper for him to be ab- 
ſent a little longer, till it was quite 
forgot. What do you think of me, 
charming Jenny, for not believing 
him? TI was not to be impoſed upon 


with this pretext. I imagined (and I 


have now reaſon to believe myſelf not 


out any other conſtruction upon my jour- miſtaken) it had either taken air, or 
10. " ney. . | "ok that he had been informed of his fa- 
+ . My deſign was to prepare a conve- © ther's intentions; that my couſin was 
ol. p ment lodging for you till you weie © in purſuit of you, and that the diſ- 
d ; happily ſettled, as your great merit * courſe I have juſt now related to you, 
5 x 17 deſerves: but when I arrived al * was only deſigned to prevent my ſu- 


- which I thought a more pro- 


per place for you than any other, 


judge how I Was ſurprized to find 
f there the Marquis Del. V. whom [I 
then thought to have been in Lorraine. 

My couſin was not lefs aſtoniſhed to 
; bebe me: his pale face and confuſed 
Enaviour gave me room to think he 


ſpecting his real. motives. I diſſem- 
bled in my turn; and we took leave 
with great coolneſs. He went away. 
That 1 might know the truth, I had 
him followed at fome diſtance by a 
man on horſeback. This emiſlary is 
juſt returned, with word that the mar- 


© quis was come into the. town by an- 


2 other 
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© other gate; which left me no farther 
room to doubt of his deſigns. Such 


back to join you, Iſet out for the court. 
If he has me watched in his turn, he 
will know, that I have not deceived 


me to act in concert with his father, 
the conduct I purſue will convince 
him of the contrary. _ 8 
« It is your buſineſs, Mademoiſellę, 
to determine which way to at, It I 
may. give my advice, in the diſpoſi- 
tion I am in of always ſerving you, it 
would be proper for you to meet me 
to-morrow at Verſailles. I ſhall take 
care to have an apartment ready for 
you, where you ſhall be received un- 
der a name that ſhall ſecure you from 
all enquiries. You will finda man in 


you are to alight, Let not this 


quis's father is at his country. feat, 


© and little ſuſpe&s how ill I comply 


with his orders- and deſigns. When 
you are at court I ſhall fee you, an 
we will conſuit together how I am to 
proceed with my uncle, whether he 
returns or makes a longer ſtay at his 
eſtate. Happen what will, in me you 
ſhall always find a ſincere friend, who 
will ſecretly ward off all aſſaults that 
may be made againſt you. Pleaſe to 
do me the honour to let me know your 
oſitive reſolutions. The perſon who 
is the bearer of this has orders to 
bring me your anſwer, and knows 


4 where to find me. I am, with much 
more than eſteem, Mademoiſelle, your 
1 moſt humble, &c. „ | 


DE SAINT Fal. 


p. S. You will pleaſe to remember, 


* dear, Jenny, that it is of the utmoſt 


£, conſequence to your intereſt, in the 


s preſent ſituation of your affair Sz by 
© all means to avoid the marquis. 


1 read this letter ſeveral times over 
without being able to come to a reſolu- 


tion. What pleaſed me moſt was, the 


freſh inſtances the marquis gave of his 


paſſion for me. I could not help being 


ſenſibly touched with the kind regard 
he ſhewed me, and my heart was but 


too well pleaſed to ſee the pains he took 
Sr conſequence 


as they are, I thought it was beſt to 
act with prudence, Inſtead of coming 


him; and if it be true, that he ſuſpeRs 


the Long Walk, who will watch your 
coming by, and conduct you where 


place give you any diſquiet; the mar- 


I drew from it, that ſince I was fo ii. 
cerely beloved by him, I need give my. 
ſelf no diſquiet for what might happen; 
or, at leaſt, in caſe of any accident, | 


had a protector to depend on, who wol 
ſupport me againſt the attacks of adyeſt 


fortune. 8. 
Notwithſtanding the pleaſure I took 
in theſe reflections, I could not but 
prove of M. De Saint Fal's condvl, 
though I made no doubt but love and 
jealouſy had the greateſt ſhare in it; but 


the polite and engaging manner in which 


this new lover behaved, made me quite 
eaſy, However that-might be, I wa 
juſt giving full ſcope to an ample train 
of reflections; but calling to mind that 
the caſe required a poſitive anſwer, [ 
reſtrained my thoughts to the point in 


view, what was to be done. This gare 


me no ſmall uneaſineſs. Once thought 
of taking the advantage of the count: 
abſence, and throwing myſelf into the 
arms of my. relations; but that vanity 
I have mentioned elſewhere, which diſ- 
dained the meanneſs of my birth; the 
notion of what people would ſay; love, 
if you pleaſe ; the hopes of a charming 
and much defired fortune; all thele 
things too ſtrongly offered themſelves to 
my imagination, and entirely baniſhed 
that deſign. Fearing even this virtuous 
diſpoſition might * me, I wrote 
inſtantly to M. De Saint Fal, and in- 
formed him, that I relied ſo much on his 
honour as to be entirely guided by him; 
that I would he at Verſailles as he de- 
fired, where I depended upon the conti 
nuance of his goodneſs to me. 
The expreſs was ſcarce out of fight 
when I repented of what I had done. 
Ah, my God! ſaid I to myſilh 
« why did I not purſue my firſt deſign 
What was I thinking of, when 1 choke 
to come to a place where my lovers 
father has ſo much intereſt ? If my 
unlucky ſtars ſtill prevail ſo as to dil- 
cover me, who will protect me from 
his juſt reſentment ? Will he not have 
reaſon to think I come to inſult him in 
his own houſe? If I ſhould even have 
the good fortune to be concealed from 
this provoked parent, can I avoid 
ing known by his ſon? Love will be 
his guide; and were I to ſuppole o 
therwiſe, ſhould I not be weak enough 
to ſave him the trouble ? Heavens: 
what have I done? continued I 1 
none of theſe inconveniencies were tb 


« happen, what motive have 1 © Pad 
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« ſpade myſelf that Saint Fal will al- 
6 ways . with the 5 he 
F now prudent puts on ? ul, per- 
baps Ailembling, in his addrefles, 
« does he not diſguiſe himſelf, the bet · 
« ter to bring me to his purpoſe ? Has 
« he not ſufficiently explained himſelf 
| © already in his letter? Without doubt,* 
aid I crying, I am myſelf but too 
much the cauſe of all that has hap- 
c to me. Leſs vanity, leſs love, 
had long ago prevented all theſe vexa- 
tions, that have ſo fatally purſued me 
« ever fince I left our kane cottage. 
| © That ſhame which has hitherto op- 
« poſed itſelf to a lawful and proper 
conduct, would by this time have 
been overcome: I ſhould now have 
| © been ſecure in the arms of my mo- 
© ther; a country girl, it is true, but 
* far more charming in my virtue than 
when decked in all the gaudy trap- 
| © pings with which this age is ſo apt 
© to dazzle,* Part of the night was 
| paſſed in this diſquiet of mind. A ſud- 
den thought that ſtruck me, made me 
riſe in haſte : remembering the hour 
| drew near when the pilgrim was to go 
away, I lighted a candle, and in ſpite 
of my fears, ventured to Lindamine's 
chamber. The regard with which Ma- 
| dame De G had honoured me en- 
couraged my having recourſe to it on 
the preſent occaſion ; flattering myſelf 
that this generous perſon, moved with 
| the new hazards to which my virtue was 
Again Expoted, would receive me into 


| leaſt, if for the lame reaſons as before 
| the durſt not keep me, ſhe would uſe 
ker credit to have me admitted into the 
monaſtery from whence I came. I 
| ſhall find,“ ſaid I, my ſincere friend 
; daint Agnes again; and Lindamine, 
whoſe misfortunes have engaged my 
' teader friendſhip, will be a great in- 
| creaſe of my comfort: we will join 
: all three of us our diſtreſſes, and there 
vill quietly wait the end of my mis 
fortunes or life.” Theſe new projects 

| "ogy my troubled mind. I entered 
e pilgrim's chamber to acquaint her 
wh my reſolution ; the was juſt ready 
0 $9) but the force ſhe put upon her- 
y in quitting for ever a beloved ad- 
bs manifeſtly appeared in her face by 
= 8 and tears. The condition in 
— ** found her, made me forget my 
1 ** ons in order to conifort her: 
elled that my preſerice rettored 
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away, when he ap 


her arms, and approve my flight; or, at 
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all her reſolution, which was not a lit- 
tle ſhaken at the thoughts of a convent, 
and her lover's being ſo near; but how 
great was her joy to hear I intended to 
accompany her ! This affurance dried up 
her tears; a mild ſerenity ſucceeded her 
uneaſineſs: ſhe embraced me in her tran- 
ſport, and offered to divide with me all 
ſhe had remaining of her fortune, or at 


| leaſt to pay what would be neceſſary for 


my admiſſion into a religious houſe, if 
I were fo diſpoſed. I xt my acknow- 
ledgments for this her neſs, but 1 
could not help faying with a ſmile, that 

I thought the affair too ſerious to be de- 


' termined ſo ſuddenly. She approved of 


my ſincerity, and added with a deep 


ſigh, that in the condition ſhe was, I 


muſt not regard her decifion. 

In the meanwhile, word was brought 
that the chaiſe was ready, and we were 
upon the point of going. My virtue, 
ſatisfied with the reſolution I had taken, 
gave me ſuch an inward tranquillity, as 
to ſilence the voice of love. Lindamine 
was preparing to follow me, muffled up 
for 5 of meeting Belizai: but this 
extraordinary lover, who had only 
— to comply with his miſtreſs's 
deſires, the better to prevent her diſtruſt, 
had been upon the watch all night, and 
found out our projects, (as he ſoon own- 
ed to us) having overheard all we faid. 
In fine, we were opening the door to go 
d all of a ſud- 
den. © Pardon my deſpair, dear Linda- 
mine, cried he, ffopping our paſſage, 
I had rather ſuffer death than conſent 
to your unjuſt deſigns; will you, then, - 
leave me, and withdraw yourſelf from 
the legitimate rights I have over you?” 
—* Rights !' cried the pilgrim very re- 
ſolutely. © Ah, my God! of what 
© nature are they? Ought you not to 
© bluſh? Do you expect to prevail be- 


© cauſe you have taken ſuch a thing in- 


to your head? Would you refemble 
thoſe, who, 2 ting a to 
themſelves which they have not, think 
they need but ſpeak and the matter is 
done? As for my part, Sir, I am 


a a „ „ 


© not of that opinion, continued Lin- 


damine. You will be ſo good, if you 
© pleafe—" To return to your apart- 
ment, replied Belizai, growing calm- 
er, and lowering his voice. Ah! I 
* young lady, for 

© thus oppofing your deſigns, but T 
vill periſh before I let you go with- 
© out me. — nc "= 
tion, 
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lation, Belizai would have ſeized the 


pilgrim's hand to i her to go in a- 
gain; but this amiable young creature 
returned of her own accord, rather than 
ſuffer ſuch violence. Ah! how wretch-- 
ed am TI! cried ſhe, throwing herſelf 
into an arm-chair; * tholg who, ought 


to behave with reſpe& become my ty- 


8 rants ! I ſubmit. O, my God, conti- 
nued ſhe, ſhedding tears, you cannot 


humble me too much; in you I place 


my hope, founded on the purity of 
© my intentions!' Having pronounced 


_ theſe words ſhe was ſilent. I leave 
© you, Mademoiſelle,” ſays Belizai, in 
a reſpeCtful voice; I am going to pray 


© that Heaven which you invoke, to 
© free your mind from this agitation. 
© As ſoon as you give me any marks of 
it, you ſhall find me reigned; but, 
© without that, I ſwear ſolemnly, I had 
© rather ſuffer death than you ſhould en- 


gage in any raſh enterprize. If love 
haas no greater ſway in your heart, at 


« leaft let honour reign in it's place. 


This is ſaying enough, added Beli- 
zal: you underſtand me; and I am 


« perſuaded you will make ſuitable re- 


_ © fleftions thereon.” Making a pro- 
found bow he retired, giving me ſuch 

a look as ſufficiently explained his re- 
ſentment, though I pretended not to 

_ obſerve it. | 


Lindamine, who was pretty warm in 
her temper, poured out her. foul in the 
moſt cruel and bitter complaints as ſoon 


as her lover had left us. After having 


given free paſſage to her grief, ſhe de- 


clared, that Heaven had given her grace 
to lay afide all affection for her un- 
wWorthy lover; that ſhe was by ſo much 
the more comforted, as the ſtate ſhe was 


upon embracing required a heart ex- 
empted from all ſolicitude; that this 
cure would enable her to comply with 


her duty much more chearfully than ſhe 


could have expected, if it were not for 
this happy change Heaven had wrought, 
to which the ill behaviour of her lover 
certainly contributed, I did all I could 
to ſtrengthen her in theſe good diſpoſi- 
tions, repreſenting to her, at the ſame 
time, the juſt ground there was to fear 
leſt Belizai ſhould throw new obſtacles 


in her way. This made her thought- 


ful for a few moments; then earneſtly 
addreſſing herſelf to me, ſhe ſaid ſhe had 
contrived means to guard againſt all Be- 
lizai's attacks. She begged of me to get 
into the chaiſe that waited for us, to leave 


COUNTRY MAItD: 
the inn, pretending to go away alone ul 


of the village, and to wait for her ata 
ſmall diftance behind a little chapel fig le 
deſcribed, aſſuring me ſhe would fad 5 

means to come and join me, and deli, 
yer herſelf from Belizai. We were yer, 1 M 

private in laying this deſign, for fear of 
being overheard. , I acquieſced to al f 
ſne required, and in order to give the thing . 
an air of probability, I took leave of he * 
aloud; and Lindamine, as ſhe,condut, 1 
me to het chamber - door, ordered one ai Fa 
the ſervants, in a loud voice, to bid Beli. fa 
23} come ,, iy i ou mr 
I was getting into the chaiſe to ext. jor 
cute our intended project, when Sat b 
Fal's valetde chambre en me, and | 1 
aſked reſpe&fully enough whit was my Las 
deſign, and where I was going. Na fot 
being prepared for this queſtion, I found Loy 
myſelt very much at a loſs, and did not p 
know what anſwer to make. That * 
«© 1s to ſay, Mademoiſelle, added he, "Uh 
ſeeing me ſtruck, the departure of BW or. 
© your pilgrim is only a pretence of FA 
© yours, in order to take the advantage ed 
© of my maſter's abſence, and make your 
«© eſcape. The thought was not amilz ber 
and I was very lucky in watching wh 
* you, or I ſhould have made a fir Fig 
© figure in this adventure. I haye no 16 
« orders, it is true, continued the dd by 
ſervant, to lay any reſtraint on you, * 
* but I think myſelf obliged at leaſt i Al 
© repreſent, that you ought not to g0 me 
© from hence without my maſter's knov- this 
© ledge. The civilities he has ſhem * 
©. you require this. As for my par 6 
cannot conſent that you ſhould mak « 1; 
© uſe of iy maſter's chaiſe, unleh | 1 
© have his poſitive orders for it. (h 
The poſtilion, who was ready to ſet ty 
out, upon hearing this diſcourk git © A 
down, and took off the horſes. Finding 1h 
myſelf at ſuch a nonplus, I thought dl T 
waking a confident of the valet de chan. 7 
bre, and telling him my motive; but he but 
had ſo forbidding an air, and always wh 
ſhewed ſo great a N againſt wh Ut 
that I durit not let him into the affan. arti 
This conſideration carried me in gan Int 
' bluſhing and full of the greateſt ui toe 
. OY | fle 
I knew not what reſolution to oy the 
The fear of finding Belizai and Linde } 


mine, and rendering her more ſuſpe l 
by my unlooked- for return, led me 
my chamber, In reflecting oo 
had paſſed, I ſaw nothing but ob 

on all fides, It was in my pt 


to vo to Verſailles, I had the maſter's 
leave, his letter, and the journey dimi- 
niſhed my uneaſineſs; but the more I 
thought of it, the more repugnant it was 
to my virtue. I had not forgot what 
Madame De G—— had told me con- 
cerning a woman who 1s under her pro- 
teftor's roof, nor the ſnare I had fo 
narrowly eſcaped when her huſband hired 
an a ent for me, Beſides, I re- 
feed with what f ny Monſieur Saint 
Fal had changed his ſentiments in my 
favour, after having ſhewn himſelf the 
| firſt day ſo_ſtri&t' an obſerver of the 
orders given him by my lover's father: 
nevertheleſs, inſtead of conducting me 
W to a convent purſuant to the cruel or- 
ders he had received, he became my 
friend, betrayed the truſt his uncle 
placed in him, offered to keep me, (for 
ay other expreſſion would be tar fetch. 
| ed) was carrying me into a country un- 
E known to me, where I had neither friend 
or relation, I could not but eaſily fore- 
ſee I was going again to be overwhelm- 
ed with adventures . 
I allow theſe reflections ſhould have 


what could I do? Was it in my power 


} 
1 
f to chuſe? All things conſidered, ought 
I not, on the contrary, to bleſs the hap- 
y lot which beſtowed on me a je- ne- 
ai guy, that diſarmed thoſe who were 
j deſtined to be my perſecutors? Wo- 
4 men of a certain turn, when they read 
; this paſſage, will ſay very ſuperciliouſly, 
7 Lou ought, Miſs Jenny, to have ſuf- 
5 * fered yourſelf to have been conducted 
*toa convent, inſtead of affecting ſo 
many airs with the men; or not to 
1 * have ſet forth in ſuch a pompous ſtyle 
* * your virtue's being ſo much expoſed. 
1 After all, would you not have been very 
k © happy when maintained in a mona- 
& | © fiery? What could you expect better? 
1 The remark is, doubtleſs, very juſt; 


but I muſt aſk theſe ſevere ladies, if, 


4 when girls, they committed no faults. 
ir they youchſafe to ſatisfy me upon this 
yy article, I will give them a fuller anſwer. 


In the mean time, Ibeg they would pleaſe 
to content themſelves with the ſhort re- 


egos which preſented themſelves in 
we exigency I juſt now deſcribed. 


Camine: J had left the door upon the 
pr, without knowing why, Sitting on 
i, s foot, quite buried in thought, 


elizai comin down. I knew 


been made ſooner; but admitting that, 


"ip 


My chamber was under that of Lin- 


© intercourie with me this day. 


by voice. As foon as he was *« upon you, that * indiſpoſition was 


* 
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gone by, I-went immediately up to the 
pilgrim. She was greatly ſurprized to 
ſee me again: I gave her an account of 
what had happened. That ſignifies 
© nothing,” replied ſhe; © luckily my 


© chaiſe is not yet gone: it will be eaſy 


© to get over this new obſtacle; would 

© to God it were as eaſy to get rid of 
© Belizai! I haye juſt now undergone 
the moſt dangerous attack from him, 
© it not being in my power to make 
© him hear reaſon, I muſt confeſs, my 
© dear friend, nothing but abſence can. 
© make my, virtue triumph: it was 


twenty times upon the point of yield- 
ing; neither would you have been 


© ſurprized, had you been preſent at 
© the aſſaults I have ſuſtained. This 


© wretched lover threw himſelf at my 
feet, confeſſed his guilt, wept, figheds, - 


© would even have made away with 
© himſelf. Ah, Jenny! how much is 
a man who is not diſagreeable to be 
© dreaded on ſuch an gccaſion! an oc» 
© caſion which young women, who are 
© not deſirous of throwing themſelves: 
© away, ought to ſhuu as the moſt dan- 
© gerous rock! But for Heaven, to 
© which I interiorly addreſſed myſelf, 1 
© could never have ſuſtained this con- 
«© flit without freſh wounds: the Di- 
vine Grace preſerved me againſt my 
natural frailty; my mind, elevated by 
© a ſuperior power, ſafely conducted me 
« along this thorny path. I pretended, 
© the tears of Belizai had ſoftened-me,, 
© and promiſed not to go away without 
© him. He believed it, becauſe one is 
apt to do ſo in things we wiſh for, In 
© the meanwhile, I imagine the thoughts 
© of your abſence does not a little con- 
© tribute to the making him eaſy, ſor 
he is afraid of you, and ſuſpects your 
having ſuggeſted to me the deſign of 
© leaving him. Does he know, any, 
© thing of your return?” continued Lin- 
damine. If that were the. calc, he 
© would certainly reſume his former in- 


© quietuces.' 1 
The pilgrim ſeemed eaſy when I af- 
ſured her, that her lover was not ac-. 
quainted with my coming back ; nor 
was there any realon to think he would 
be inquiſitive about it. Things bring . 
* thus,” replied Lindamine, you mut 
© return to your chamber, and avoid all. 
You. 
© muſt pretend to be taken ill, and art- 
fully make thoſe believe who wait. 


« the 
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© the hindrance of your journey ; to the 
4 end that, if Belizai ſhould hear of your 
being in the houſe, it may give him 
© no diftruſt. The beſt of it is, that, 
by what you ſay, they do not ere 
© to lay any reſtraint upon your liberty, 
© 'but only objected againſt your taking 
© the chaiſe, Mine, as I told you, te- 
2 moves the difficulty at once. I ac- 
ſo long a journey as I have promi 
to take with him, my ſervant mult go 
to a neighbouring town to provide me 
© ſeveral neceſſaries. Before he ſets 
out, I ſhall entruſt him to orfder affairs 
las follows. He ſhall go in my chaiſe, 
© and return again at night to wait for 
us at the end of this village: the re- 
© maining part of the day I will ſpend 
© with Belizai, the better to amuſe him. 
© Let us join in prayer, and implore the 
©. blefſing of Heaven on our deſign. It 
© js virtue dire&s us, and from thence 
© T draw a favourable omen.” This 
diſcourſe revived me, as I thought the 
project well enough concerted, Notwith- 
anding, I repreſented to the pilgrim the 
difficulty 
in the night without being obſerved ; 


but ſhe aſſured me her ſteward would 


ovide againſt it. 


le a; After mutual em- 
braces we parted. 3 Ne bt 


I was no ſooner in my chamber but I 


feigned myſelf out of order. Having 
ſent for Saint Fal's valet de chambre, I 
endeayoured to remove any umbrage he 
might take at what had paſſed, and the 
confuſion Fbetrayed ; fearing, with ſome. 
reaſon, leſt from thence he ſhould think 
proper to acquaint his maſter, that L had 
a mind to make my eſcape. Beſides, 
TI. conld not help thinking that good 
manners requir 
De Saint Fal, before I left him, what 
my motives were for ſo doing, ſince he 

had behaved fo handſomely in my re- 

= d. 2 43 4 4 | 
Ihn order to leave the valet de chambre 

no room to ſuſpe& any thing, I ſhewed 


him the count's letter, and aſked if he 


| Knew the hand. Being anſwered in the 
affirmative,, I told him I could plead a 
very good excuſe for not being that day 


© I was going, but vou 


ſaid I, flyly, © | 
© thought fit to ſtop me..“ Who, I, 
© Madam!* cried he, interrupting me, 


and confounded at what he heard; I 


© ſhuuld be very ſorry to have done it. 
© My tv for obſtruchng your jours 


uainted Belizai, that before I begin 


to do you a prejudice; but you mul 


J apprehended of going off 


I ſhould inform M. 


© ney, was the apprehenſion I | 
© your makin e R = FT 


mentioned the leaſt ſyllable of l ing 
* deſign, you would have been ther the 
© before this.'—" T did not ima ine, malt 
replied I, very coldly, that your tt ſome 
© was requiſite. Beſides, I was ſo fu. crely 
6 prized at your preſumption, that | quie 
© could not ſpeak, nor have I x over 

recovered myſelf. I ſent for you, ty this 


© inform you of this, having no d 


© be ſenſible that I cannot avoid lettin 
© your maſter know the reaſon of my m 
* ſetting out, or you may do it youiſel. 
© I leave it to your choice, as well 3 
my going to-morrow at day-break t 
© Verſailles; for ſince you have giv 
| 4 8 
© me to underſtand, that in your m. 
© ſter's abſence I am to obey your c. 
© ders, I ſhall be careful not to take 
© any. reſolution for the future without 
© conſulting you.“ 

All this was uttered with an air þ 
very natural, as quite ſtunned the 
valet de chambre. It is likely he knew 
his maſter's temper, and dreaded his 
anger in caſe I ſhould give him the ſane 
detail of the affair. Beſides, he wa 
not ignorant of the deference M. De 
Saint Fal paid to me; and, as I ſeemed 
to reſent the uſage I had received, he - 
prehended his maſter might do the lame, 
Upon this, he aſked a thouſand pardons 
in order to appeaſe me, acknowledging 
his fault, and begged of me to {et out 
that moment, being ready, as he ſai, 
to receive my commands, and. remon 
all occaſions of offence. Pleaſed to find 
my artifice had ſucceeded, I grew mor 
calm, and told him my indiſpolitia 
would not allow me to go that day, hut 
that he ſhould hold himſelf in readinel 
for the next morning. I would then hate 
had him retire, but he refuſed to lea 
my chamber till I had paxdoned his il 
manners, as he termed it. In ordet 1 
rid myſelf of him, I did more; Fe. 
miſed to ſay nothing of what had paſſed 
to his * The valet de chawbie 
ſeemed mighty well ſatisfied with ti 
aſſurance, and told me, that as we wet 
not very far from Verſailles, be would 
g⁰ thither himſelf to prevent his maſter's 
being uneaſy at my not coming. 
added, he would have ſent another cn 
this errand, but that he was d , 
ſhewing the entire confidence he had in 
me, and that he was not placed 33 4 


ſpy over me, I thought propos 4 
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„nd all ſuſpicion, to inſiſt on his ſend- 

| ing the poſtiton but he alledged that 
tte boy, not having been long in his 
maſter's ſervice, might poſſibly make 
forme blunder, very : contrary to the ſe- 
crely his maſter had preſcribed. I ac- 
quieſced to this obſtinacy, as I called it, 
overjoyed within myſelf to be free from 
this watchful Argus, whom I dreaded 
23 much as Lindamine could Belizai. 
The valet de chambre ſet out, and I 
congratulated myſelf on my dexterity in 
retting out of this ſcrape. It is certain, 
evahons colt women very little, and 
therefore woe to thoſe lovers and huſ- 
bands who have to deal with ſuch as 
are not ſincerely virtuous; all their {kill 
and foreſight can never ſecure them from 
being impoſed on, of which every day 
furniſhes but too many inſtances. 

Thus far every thing went well; when 
abouteight in the evening, hearing ſome 
horſes fop at the inn, I looked haſtily 


My life hitherto had been ſo much ex- 
poſed to vexations, that I imagined each 
day muſt neceſſarily produce inſtances 
of my being diſappainted in every thing 
I undertook : a train of misfortunes na- 
turally produces a continual apprehen - 
ſion, As I had heard the marquis was 
in the neighbourhood, I 
he might be arrived; I dare not ſay I 
was diſpleaſed: is it poſſible one ſhould, 
atter ſo long an an abſence of a perſon 
beloved? Perhaps, ſaid I to myſelf, 
| © the Count De Saint Fal, uneaſy at my 
not complying with his eager appoint- 
* ment, is come to fetch me. This 
W perplexity occaſioned my looking out a 
lecond time. By the light of the torches, 
carried by two ſervants, I diſcerned a 
tall man getting out of the cpach: he 


3v+> Wu Br wy OF 7 a , x e 


nerable aſpect 


eyes towards me, and even ſtop 
Aendants, that he might have the bet- 


AS A KFF S = a 


| lomethin 


* 
— 


inſpire ſuch a thought into moſt 


never ſo juſt, 


mult vas deny but vanity and ff. 


ES. . 


out of the window, fearing leſt any 
freſh obſtacle might thwart our deſigns. 


aA a W a a 


began to think 


ſomething in years, with a ve- 
and, by his numerous 
tne, to be A perſon of great quality. 

ore he entered the inn, he caſt his 
his 


der view. Not accuſtomed to be thus 
T fancied he looked 
3 ſweet upon me, and it was 
, * cover he did not think me diſ- 
N e. A ſmall ſhare of beauty ſuf - 


deen; and let their way of thinking 
if they deal fincerely, 


nw. 


conceit furniſh ons half of their reflec · 
ons. e 
The notion 1 had that Lindamine 
would not fail of coming to inform me 
of her ſetting out, prevailed upon me to 
leave my door half open. The agita · 
tions of my mind, rather than what 
I. eat at ſupper, had inclined me to 
ſleep in an arm-chair, ' though I was 
often diſturbed from the continual ex- 
peRation of ſeeing the pilgrim ; but how 
was I ſurprized at laſt to fee two men 


' ſtanding by me, one of whom I knew 


to be the perſon I had ſeen get out of 
the coach. The ſudden emotion, occa- 
ſioned by their unexpected preſence, .no 
doubt betrayed ſome apprehenſion, * I 
© beg, Mademoiſelle, (aid the tall gen- 
tleman, whom TI took to be the maſter, 
© you would not be frightened; I little 
thought of giving any occaſion to it, 
or of diſturbing your repoſe, when, 
through a miſtake, I came into your 
apartment inſtead of my own: per- 
ceiving my error, I was upon the point 
of retiring, but muſt confefs I was ſo 
ſurprized to ſee ſuch a beautiful erea- 
© ture, that, old as I am, I could not 
© deny myſelf the pleaſure of gazing a+ 
s while, So many charms cannot be 
« deſtitute of fufficient ſweetneſs of tem- 
per to excuſe what has happened; and 
© I hope ſuch an attrafting motive Will 
© plead my pardon. No age is ſecure 
© from the force of beauty; and yours, 
tin particular, is too irreſiſtible not to 
© occaſion many ſuch adventures. Any 
one will eaſily gueſs, both the harangue 
and the viſit afforded me ſufficient ſub- 
je& of admiration; but it will certain - 
ly be thought very extraordinary, that. 
both the one and the other pleaſed me 
not a little: ſomething, I knew not 
what, 2 me. The old gentle- 
man's preſence, as much a ftranger as 
he was to me, was highly agreeable z 
whilſt he ſpoke, I could not help con- 
ſidering his perſon with a ſecret pleaſure; 


— 


and when he had done, I returned his 


compliments in a polite manner; I even 
ſought, I remember, to make myſelf as 

reeable as poſſible, without knowing 

ne reaſon, The ſtranger was fo tranſ- 

ported at the complaiſanceof my anſwer. 
and behaviour, that, folding his. arms 
together, Is it poſſible, he cried, * that. 
Jo much wit and beauty ſhould be 
c united! She has certainly been ex - 


- © tremely well educated! Happy man, 
| Y wen Pa * 9 
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© whotyer he is, to poſſeſs ſuch a trea- 
ſure of good ſenſe! Who would have 
© 3magined, Forſan, continued he, turn- 
ing his eyes to a man on whoſe ſhoulder 
he Jeaned. 


© tion? A great proof of the juſt way of 
* thinking this young lady poſſeſſes.'— 
© Take care, Sir, Ne very modeſt- 
ly, leſt your encomiums inſpire a va- 
© nity prejudicial to that merit you are 
c pleaſed to extol; but if, as you ſeem 
© to ſay, there is any in overlooking 


5 age and perſonal advantages, I muſt 


© needs own I have fo much good ſenſe, 
© as to conſider only character and worth 
4 1 : and, were I to make a choice, 
uch qualifications would fix it, pre- 


« ferably to thoſe of a more alluring na- 


ee. 


The old gentleman extolled this max- 
im to the ſkies, embelliſhing it with all 


that wit could poſſibly invent. His fa- 


cility in expreſſing himſelf, and the po- 


lite language he employed, moſt agree- 
ably engaged my attention; this he per- 
ceived, and from thence took a freſh 
_ occaſion of praiſing my underſtanding. 


© It is very evident, Sir, replied I, 
yours is of fuch a turn, that a young 


* perſon may not only be very ſafe in 
« your company, but conſiderably im- 
Fs prove herſelf when thus happy in en- 
c ſeying fo ſolid and elegant a conver- 


ſation . Have you really ſworn, 
s then, ' cried the old gentleman, tranſ- 


ported, to make me forget my age, 


and the dictates of reaſon? As old as 
I am, I know my own weakneſs ; my 


© heart is on the point of falling a victim 


© to your youth and beauty: why muſt | 


© you cal] the perfections of your mind 
* to compleat the conqueſt? Do not 
© caſt down your eyes, thou lovelieſt 
creature I ever beheld ! nor give your- 
* ſe} any uneaſineſs, continued he, ſee- 
ing me a little diſcompoſed at this decla- 
ration: though I ſhould even fancy 
s myſelf 2 again, you have nothing 
to ſear from the tranſports you inſpire, 


© Hlended with ſa much reſpect as they. 
are, and your chaſte beauties will fol. 
curb the ſallies of an irregu- 
lar paſſion. Are you not, Forſan, of 
my opinion,* continued the ſtranger; 
and though older than myſelf, do not 


9 El 


«-you admire her innocent and unaffect- 
 — or emer eo prong ondghnaoms 


In the beginning of this interview 1 


had offered chairs, 


couN TRY MAID, 


obliged: me to ſit down. again, and his 
attendant brought, him an arm - char 
placing himſelf on one fide. So mm MW 
compliments heaped upon me during th | 


that at my years I could 
have expected ſo favourable a recep- 


air, the words of which were the mar- 


he aſſured me; this was more than ſul. 


© amoured with one any way comple 


„ nay, I would have even a proved 


© trample on the moſt eſſential due 


ut the ſtrapger had * dy can have a greater comp 


converſation had given me a colour m 
way to my diſadvantage ; the candle. 
light, too, had contributed to 
ſo many fine ſpeeches. Whatever reaſon; 
I might have for diſpatching this viſt, 
it was ſo very agreeable to me, that! 
even furniſhed occaſions of prolonging 
it as much as poſſible; certainly ny 
mind foreboded ſomething from it, 
Our converſation ſoon turned on that 
talents which are thought to adn 
merit. The ſtranger, who ſeemed fond 
of muſick, enquired if, among my other 
qualifications, I practiſed ſinging:.thi 
occaſioned ſome little excuſes, a fol 
uſual with performers. My voice vn 
good; and, as I have already hinted, [ 
had made ſome progreſs in muſick. A 
we are all fond of pleaſing in as may 
different ways as poſſible, I ſung a 


quis's: it was his favourite ſong, u 
ficient to make me remember it. 

AH Y joys depend on her alone, 

Whoſe beauty fires my rait 

EN breaſt; „ 

Laid at her feet, if ſhe but own _ 

I touch her heart, tis then I'm bleſi'l, 

Chaſte coyneſs never can alarm, | 

Or ſhake a conſtant, noble mind; 


Rigid virtue will always charm 
A ſoul from looſe defire refin d. 


After paſſing very great compliments 
on my performance, the ſtranger turning 
to him who ſtood by; I could evi 
pardon, ſays he, * the young ſpat 
wie were talking of, had he been e- 


© rable to this young lady in her edycs 
© tion, wit, politeneſs, and fine talents; 
© one might venture to ſay birth * 


his paſſion: but to run after à 
© creature, from a dunghill, a count 
girl; in fine, the very reverſe of ohn 
bo ? have mentioned; to ſuffer bim 

to be ſo far infatuated as to entaD 

« himſelf in one troubleſome affair alt 
another; diſoblige his parents, © 


life, there can be no aan 


m) 
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| * which I ſhall ever a 
* obliged.” 


L , If for the allies of youth, I am 
0 2 were I in his place, I ſhould 


\ 


« run all hazards; for ſuch a lovely crea- 
« ture as this; but to" * Ah, my Lord 
Marquis l cried Forſan, interrupting 
| kim, what is it you ſay ? The near 
concern you have in this affair, makes 


« you lay down a wrong principle. I 
0 — = tell you that Love is blind, 


« and conſequently will fancy in it's 
« obje& all thoſe charms you have found 
| © here to be real.'—"4 Though your 


© maxim," replied the nobleman, * be 
« ſomething romantick, I agree it has 


| © jr's weight; but I deny that to be the 
i caſe in diſpute : there are ſome faults. 


© prejudice itſelf cannot overlook. . The 
a Bi I am ſpeaking. of has not the leaſt 


| © reſemblance of this young lady, That 


# wench is a proud, haughty vagabond 
and as ſhe knows the power ſhe has 


| © over our acquaintance, has engaged 
him hitherto in ſo many extravagan- 
| © cies) that the good qualities every one 
| © allowed him formerly to be maſter of 


are all buried in oblivion. It is true, 
dy this time ſhe is ſeverely puniſhed, 
and muſt hereafter pay very dear for 
6 all the vexation ſhe has brought upon 


her admirer's friends; but till, ſhe 
© can never repair the miſchief, that's 


done, or atone for the diſobedience of 


fa fon to his father. You, Forſan.“ 


continued the nobleman very earneſtly, 
was one of the firſt to repreſent thele 
things to me in a proper light, and 


owledge myſelf 


pointed out the Ne left, for 


The nobleman no ſooner began to 


| take in pieces the poor country girl, but 


found myſelf ſtruck to the heart. No- 
thing contributes ſo much as our inte- 


| reſt to make us ſharp-ſighted. The ex- 
act reſemblance between this hiſtory, 
| cruelly mangled as it was, and my own; 

reflections made upon itz the earneſt- 


neſs, not to ſay indignation, with which 


this nobleman ſpoke of the lover con- 
| Cerned; all put together, left me no 


room ta doubt of my acting the ſecond 


perſonage in this notable ſeene. Good 
. Ra laid I to myſelf, quite eon- 
| aged with the thought, am I atlaſt - 
" allen into the hands of my Javer's fa- 


ther!” I was ready, to fink at the ap- 
PrebenGon ; but dear liberty, which — 


at (take 


Ive ſupported me, came to m alliit- 
date, and gart me { | | v. 


de, and certainly nothing elſe could 
lach command over 


myſelf, as to elude the danger of being 
diſcovered. Not a ſoul in the houſe know- 
ing me, I did not deſpair of getting over 
this diener. gypinto 2n he) 

As theſe reflections took up ſome lit- 
tle time, the old marquis imagined, from 


my ſilence, that the ſubject of this diſ- 


courſe: did not affect me ſuffisiently to 
engage me in it; upon this, changing 
the conyerſation, he enquired how far 


I might be from home, and whether 1 
ſhould continue my journey the next 


day. I anſwered with great-indifference, 


that I was accompanying a relation to'a 


monaſtery. This put him upon enquir- 
ing if the monaſtery was near Verſailles; 


and added, that if ſo, he would wait on 


me thither. This gave occaſion to his 


informing me, that he was returning 


from his country-ſeat, and was oblj 


to ſtop at the inn, for that his ſervants, 
who were to meet him with freſh horſes, 


not expecting him till the next day, had 


diſappointed him; that he waited their 


coming, having ſent for them. He add- 
ed, ina very gallant manner, that though 


he had been highly provoked at their 


negligence, he ſhould be obliged to par- 
don them, as it procured him the plea- 


ſure of my acquaintance; and therefore 


he ought not to regret the loſs of the time 
they had occaſioned in his affairs, fince 
it was employed in paying his reſpects 
to me. 


danger of being diſcovered. Encourag- 


ed by this, I began to think of pleading 
my own cauſe, if any opportunity pre- 


ſented itſelf. 


My earneſt deſire of introducing the 
ſubject again, made me take the advan- 


tage of the great regard he ſtill ſhewed 


me. * I am apt to imagine, my lord 


marquis, ſaid I, withdrawing one of 
my hands he was going to ſeize, -* that 
« you are eaſily prejudiced ; if the you 


« gentleman you mentioned, and whole ' 
affair you ſeem to take ſo much to 


© heart, be as amorous as yourſelf, you 


X ought not to be ſurprized at his fall- 
ing in love with a- perſon, perhaps 


much more amiable than me. — Why 


ſo, Mademoiſelle?” cried the old mar- 
quis, piqued at what I ſaid: there is a 
« wide difference between taking a lik- 
ing to a perſon, and falling in love. 
© 'Fhe engagements, ſaid I, of one at 


© the age I ſuppoſe the gentleman to be 


for whom you are lo concerned, eſpe- 


6 cually 


I anſwered to what he ſaid in a 
polite manner; and found, by the reſt 
of his diſcourſe, that I was not in any 
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© cially with a country girl, are not, in' 
all probability, of any great moment; 
© beſides, her condition being ſo much 
© beneath him, I am inclined to think 


_ © her relations, and not his, have the 


© moſt reaſon ta be concerned for the 


© conlequences.'— Indeed,” rephed the 


old marquis very poſitively, © I do not 
believe my ſon will be fool enough to 


_ © marry her.'—* How, my lord l' cried 


I, with a feigned air of aſtoniſhment ; 
© is it your ſon we have been talking of 


© all this while? Well, Mademoi- 


c felle,” continued the marquis in ſome: 


cConfuſion, it is out, and I ſhall not 


© be at the trouble of recalling it: be- 
© ſides, his paſſion is grown fo noto- 
© rious, that it would be in vain to en- 


© deavour to keep it ſecret. “ If that 


© be the caſe,” replied I, you have 
© ſome reaſon to complain; though, in 
reality, you hazard nothing in the 
main; ſince, as you ſay, ſhe is a 
country girl, and conſequently, with 
all her beauty, can never be ſo vain 
as to pretend to the honour of your 
alliance. — I am not able,” replied 


the marquis, to diſcover all the views 


© ſhe may have in what ſhe does; but 


© this you may depend on, if ſhe has 


© as much ſenſe as ſeveral __ ſhe is 
© miſtreſs of, ſhe will lead my ſon ma- 
ny a dance, conſidering the honour 


and conſtancy on which he values 


© himſelf,'—-* Nay, then, indeed,* re- 
plied I, with an air of great ſimplicity, 
* you are certainly in the right to break 
off the correſpondence between theſe ' 
© two lovers.“ You are not, {aid he, 


© the only one that approves of my con- 


duct in this particular, I expect, 


with great impatience, to hear every 


* moment of the ſlut's being ſecured. — 
How (aid I, interrupting him; have 
you that to do ſtill ?*—< In all proba- 


_ © bility,” replied he, ſhe muſt be ſafe 


© in a monaſtery by this time, where 1 
© have taken care ſhe ſhall meet with a 
0 a reception. I was yeſterday to 
ave had an account of what has been 
* done: how I come to be ſo diſap- 
© pointed I cannot imagine, unleſs our 
© ily baggage has deluded my nephew 
© likewiſe, whom IT entruſted with the 
« commiſſion ; but when I conſider his 
© known diſcretion, and the little re- 
© gard he has for the fair-ſex, I think 
« there is nothing of that kind to be 
© feared ; though one moment often fuk. . 
« fices to work an entire change; de. 
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any man of ſenſe can omit weighing, 


be obſerved, that every time the mit, 


© ſides, I have heard of ſo many of h 
© tricks and exploits, that it is not in. 
6 7 ible but ſho may have given us the 
, Ke 
This laſt harangue humbled me 9 
ſuch a degree, that I was on the polit 
of throwing off the maſk, and nch. 
cating myſelf. No one can be fo my 
inſentible as not to be moved, when 
they hear themſelves thus torn in precy, 
Without the motives which may be ez. 
ſily gueſſed, I could never have laid io 
great a reſtraint on myſelf : a moment! 
thought recovered me. But, good 

«© Sir, you ſurprize me!” ſaid I, * and 
© give me a very indifferent opinion of 
your fon, Ts it poſſible that a pe. 
© fon of his birth, ſhould thus abandon 
© himſelf to ſo ſorry a creature as you 
© have deſcribed, notwithſtanding the 
© old proverb, that Love is blind. Thi, 
© I conceive, may hold good with n. 
< ſpe to the body, but certainly can 
© be of no force in regard of the mind; 
© at leaſt, I do not comprehend hoy 


© with great attention, the good or bal 
© charaQer of the perſon beloved: pol- 
© fibly your ſon, my lord, may hare 
* diſcovered in her ſomething at Jaft 
« worthy of eſteem.—“ Your remark, 
replied he, * is very juſt; and if Thad 
© not been aſſured of the vile diſpoſ- 
tions of this huſſy, I ſhould have cot» 
cluded, as you do, that the violent 
PRI ſhe created in my ſon, mult 

ve been heightened by the influence 
of ſome commendable turn of mind; 
but there is no likelihoad of this 
where experience ſhews us that he 
has entangled her admirer in ſererl 


« 
6 
« 
6 
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6 
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© broils, diſconcerted his affairs, and 
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ſet him at variance with his father: 
this, you muſt allow, is an abomint- 
ble character, and can never be ſuſh- 
ciently condemned. I am of you! 
inion, my lord,” continued I; *bit 

ve me leave to aſk you one queſtion, 

if this diſcourſe is not grown tedious. 
Not in the leaſt,” replied the marquis 
© in a milder tone: as many as Ju 
© pleaſe; I take a ſingular pleaſure if 


© hearing you.“ For the better under. 
ſtanding this notable dialogue, it mul 


> 
quis ſpoke of me under the name ©. 
country girl; he expreſſed himſelf with 
an air of contempt and indignation : bn 
action was addreſſed to me, but his J 


were fixed on his ge ws tn 


3 — 
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and only anſwered. with nods and 

W vgs, approving of every thing his 

| maſter ſad; but whenever 1 ſpoke, the 

quis grew calmer, was agreeable 

ud complaiſant, Forſan continuing his 

dumb ſliew, and dividing his ſilent ap- 
Fobations between us. | 


What I would-fain know,” ſaid 1 
to. the marquis, looking him ſteadily 
in the face, is, whether you have ever 
« ſeep your ſon's miſtreſs; I mean, the 
country girl we have been talking of; 
1 ſpecify her, becauſe. he may have 
« ſeyeralz a thing not unuſual, they ſay, 
with young noblemen at preſent.— 
© No, fair lady, anſwered the marquis, 
never ſaw her; but thoſe who are 
$ acquainted with her, have drawn her 
e pikture to the life for me; particular - 
( ly a certain perſon, daughter to the 
. lord of her village, who has given me 
© a thorough inſight into her deſigns ; 
© and who has reaſon, from what her 
' family has ſuffered on the girl's ac- 


© ble protection that was there granted 
© her, What I tell you, . the 
marquis, growing peeviſh with the re- 
membrance of what had happened, are 


_ 
— 


S HC 


i How, my lord ' cried I, equally ſhar- 
. is the bitter remembrance, theſe are 
b * matters of moment, indeed, and prove 
at he is highly to blame as to what has 
of ; happened : — as to the character they 
ry have gen of her, how do you know 
: dat they may have very cogent mo- 
% * tyres for impoſing on you? - No, 
he * not the leaſt, anſwered the marquis. 
pr AE is true, your obje&ion would be of 


* ſome force where there is a rival, or 
one of egual rank, bu. Have 


ri ing him in my turn; © Love, who is at 
po * the bottom of all: this affair, is a 
Mit great leveller: the lady who: has thus 
2 E you againſt the country 


us, perhaps is young; your ſon is, 
„ doubtleſs, a very amiable perſon J 
where would be the wonder, if ſhe 


bel bas an affedtion for him ? Per- 
Jer- ; vet Not being able to bear a rival 
. 2 her inferior, the has taken 
11 · a x rag of puniſhing her for 
, f WE. "OO ing to a heart the is deſirous of 


buch adventures before 3 and why may 
b radius the ſame nature So, 


(count, bitterly to regret the charita- 


replied the marquis, we muſt 


© believe: in romances, where we find 


© many ſuch ridiculous inſtances, more 
apt to corrupt the mind than inform 
© it, as ſome will pretend: but put 
the caſe, it were really as you K > 
© theſe effects would never have fol- 
© lowed; all the world will tell you 
© the ſame; and though they were all 


© of your opinion, and would endea- 


© your to convince me, it would be in 


© yain, for I never act but upon ſure 


. grund.“... — 
This was uttered with ſo much ſour · 
neſs, that I heartily repented my havin 
occaſioned the diſcourſe 2 I endeavoure 
artfully to introduce another topick ; 
but he was too vehement, and too much 
bent upon the ſubject. Had my fon, 
indeed, continued he, fallen in love 


© with a perſon of equal merit with your- 


© ſelf, I would not have interfered: as 


+ a father, I might have reflected on 
© the conſequences of ſuch an engage- 


© ment, but I could not have condemn- 
© ed his paſſion, being very ſenſible that 
© there are ſome objects — impoſ- 


© fible to be reſiſted, I myſelf, not- 


« withſtanding my age, cannot anſwer 


how far I might be carried by thoſe 
facts, and of that conſequence too, as 
had like to have coſt me my ſon.'— 


© charms of yours, were I much longer 


« expoſed to them. I am even ſenſible 


© already, continued the marquis very 
amorouſly, that 1 have gazed on you 


too long for my own happineſs, and 


that — “ Alas, my lord, cried J, 


interrupting him, hurried on by my re- 
ſentment, and without conſidering what 


I was going to ſay, how can you thus 
« addreſs me, after ſpeaking your mind 


ſo freely in my regard? Is it pol- 


« ſible, that knowing me ſo well, and 
© having this very moment given mg 


nation Here I ſtopped ſhort, 
perceiving too late my indiferetion. I 

would have given the world to have had 

it in my power to recal my words. 
The marquis, aſtoniſhed at what I 
ſaid, ftared upon Forſan; then, turnin 


towards me, he eyed me from head to 
foot: | notwithſtanding, happily for me, 


he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion in my re- 
gard. What do you intent to ſay, 
Mademoiſelle; what proofs do you 
mean? Could I miſtake, or might 


© you have taken/amiſs—Tt cannot be! 


I looked upon you as a lady deferving 
© reſpe&t, aud till I think I am not 
Theſe queſtions preſſed me too hard, 

; Not 


« ſuch convincing proofs of your indigg. 
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not to endeavour to evade them: I 
would fain have taken up another ſub- 
ject, but ſoon found I had one to deal 
with whoſe long experience would not 
| ſuffer him to be eaſily put upon a wrong 
ſeent. In the name of goodneſs, 
Mademoiſelle, continued he, taking 
me by the hand, do not endeavour to 
make your eſcape from me thus 
Something that concerns you very 
nearly occaſioned thoſe reproaches you 
uttered againſt me. Explain your- 
ſelf, let me beg. In what is it IJ have 
undeſignedly affronted you? I ſhould 
be cruelly afflifted, if I have been ſo 
unfortunate, it being very far from 
my intention: I will aay more; I 
feel I know not what that intereſts 
me in your behalf. Speak, thou 
© amiable creature, continued he, ſeeing 
the confuſion I was in. LI would fain 
have ſet matters to rights by giving a 
different turn to my expreſſions z but it 
was done with 10. little appearance of 
truth, that he eafily ſaw through the 
contrivance. Ah!” cried he, you 
« diflemble with me. 


A a a «a K g X 24a K _ -. 


© myſtery I am convinced: beſides, 
© now I recolle&, you expreſſed yours 


my fon; perhaps you know him; you 
may know me too. | You bluſh !— 
© Ah, Forfan!' continued the marquis, 


turning to him, I ſuſpect there is 


© ſomething of ſo much conſequence in 
© the trouble this young lady. betrays, 
« and what ſhe has ſaid, that I am re- 
* ſolved not to ſtir from hence till I 
* have cleared up the buſineſs.* _ 

I repreſented to myſelf, in ſuch lively 


colours, the danger I ran if diſcovered 


by an incenſed parent, who had fo open- 
ly declared himſelf my implacable ene- 
my, that I was ready to ſink when he 
' enquired whether I knew his ſon; but 
his laſt words terrified me ſo cruelly, 
that I fainted away. I was informed 
afterwards, that the marquis took a- 


bundance of pains to bring me to my- 


ſlelf. He called for aſſiſtance; and 
whilſt they were buſied in aſſiſting me, 
enquired of every one who I was, but 
not a foul knew me. I ſoon came to 
myſelf; but finding I was the ſubject 
of the diſcourſe, I pretended to be ſtill 
in a ſwoon, the better to diſcover the 


marquis's ſentiments, and to avoid any 
farther queſtions, which would infalli- 
dly entangle me in new difficulties. _ I 


vas in hopes of ſucceeding, as that no- 


Here is ſome 


bleman's ſervants were expected ey 
moment, and he had declared — 
obliged to be at court that nigbt. 


During my pretended ſwoon, I be 


the marquis enquire who I vn d 
every one preſent. He called for the 
landlord; aſked him whence I eames 
who brought me hither; where the pee. 
ſon was I had mentioned as my reli: 
tion; but all the marquis could get out 
of him only ſerved to increaſe- his per. 
plexity. The landlord told him, that 
as to the pilgrim, I had never ſeen ber 
before the preceding day; that an of: 
cer, whom they did not know, had 
brought me hither; © and tlat if 

one could give a farther: information it 
muſt be the poſtilion: that they had 


: obſerved a diſpute I had with a valetde 


chambre belonging to the gentleman 
who came with me; but that being 
ſoon over, they could gather nothing 
from it. The marquis immediate 
ſent for the poſtilion, and I gave my: 
ſelf over for loſt, trembling every joint. 
I blamed myſelf for not following Saint 
Fal's advice. 4 77 4 + 201 

The poſtilion, whom the marquis ex- 


pected with great impatience, was not 
« ſelf with great earneſtneſs concerning 


long in coming: but how agreeablywas 
I {urprized, when he declared he knew 
nothing of the gentleman, nor hal 
ever heard his name mentioned, being 
only hired for this journey! Well, 
cried the marquis, * this is ſurprizing! 
and certainly there muſt be ſome my- 


_ © ſtery in it.— What think you, For- 


fan? Do not you wonder at ſo many 


bp precautions employed to prevent an 


© diſcovery ?? 
The inſtant he uttered this, a ſervant 
came to acquaint the marquis that his 
equipage was ready. Let us go, then, 
ſays he, * ſince I can get no farther in. 
* formation, and am obliged to be 4 
© Verſailles: before midnight; I mak 
© Joſe no more time + but all this juggi 
© ſhall not avail; I am not to be f 
in this manner, having an infallible 
© means of coming to the bottom of this 
© affajr.* Upon this, he whiſpered For- 
ſan; then, coming. up to me, felt wy 
pulſe. He was of opinion that! ſlept, 
and would do well. Upon leaving e 
room, he charged the-landlady'to be 
very careful of me; aſſuring her I was 
a perſon of quality, as he very wer 
knew, which ought to ſuffice; that in 
caſe I ſhould grow worſe, they 
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Ing an hotel which I have forgot, and 
he would order a coach and a phyſician 
to attend me, if it ſhould be requiſite, 
Saying this, he went away. I no ſoon- 


gan to breathe again; and immediately 

reſolved; for this bout, not to ſlip the 
| firſt favourable moment for making my 
eſcape, When danger preſſes, one eaſt 
ly decides what to do. | 

Whilſ the landlady remained in my 
chamber, I conſidered with myſelf what 
W could be the marquis's motive for tell- 
ing her I was a woman of quality. 
Can I be ſo happy,” ſaid I to myſelf, 
# * 28 to be miſtaken for another by 
him?“ This point will be cleared up 
| in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs. But, to 


return, 
After waiting a ſuſhcient time, that I 
might be aſſured of the marquis's de- 
parture, I pretended to come to myſelf, 
and by degrees to be nar ana, recover- 
ed, I feigned an inclination to reſt, in 
order to be left alone, that I might im- 
| wediately provide for my ſecurity, a- 
ganſt the danger into which I was now 
plunged, 9 : F * | g "Tap 
I went up to Lindamine's apartment : 
was waiting for me with great im- 
patience, The noiſe, occaſioned by the 
| marquis's enquiries in regard of me had 
reached her, and made her apprehend 
leſt his arrival might prove a freſh obſta- 
cle to the deſign we had in hand; but 
ſhe took heart, on my acquainting her 
with his departure. She told me, that 
her meaſures were ſo well taken, that 
| the had not the leaſt reaſon to doubt the 


ſhe ſtood moſt in dread, was ſo well ſa- 
tafjed, by her aſſuring him ſhe had ſo 
entirely forgot what was paſſed, that 
_ * nothing to be apprehended on 


„ All that in any way regarded our 
umey was agreed on, and the hour 
fixed: the diſpoſition ſeemed ſo well 
—— =_ x flattered myſelf we 
n i{appointed. But how 
hort-fighted is human prudence} Lin- 
e's ill ſtars were wearied with 

» and now conducted her to 
«port of ſafety z but I only began to 
eel the m icy of mine. I had 
been told, that before I could be bappy 
muſt undergo all the trials that can 
— be made of a young woman's 


Nie bad now faiched ber ſable 
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er heard the coach drive off, but I be- 


there is a neceſſit 


ſucceſs; particularly as Belizai, of whom hang , and introducing as ma- 


Pa 
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mantle over our ſide of the globe, and 


vrapped the face of things in obſcurity : 


not the leaſt noiſe was heard in the 
houſe, where all were aſleep, except 
Lindamine and myſelf, who waited fo! 
her ſteward's calling upon us. ExaQtly 
at the time appointed he came to ac- 
quaint us every thing was ready; and 
conducted us down ftairs, which he 
did without any light, to prevent acci- 
dents. The reckoning had been diſ- 
charged that evening in preſence of the 
hoſtler, who was ordered to open the 

gates at the time appointed'; a precau- 
tion which very much facilitated our de- 


When we were got into the chaiſe 
and clear of the village, after a mutual 
recommendation of ourſelves to Provi- 
dence, Lindamme, taking me in her 
arms, At laſt, my dear, ſaid ſhe, © we 
© are ſatisfied for once; I hope by day- 
© break we ſhall be in a place of ſafety. 
—* Pray God we may! I replied; 
© but I tremble, without knowing the 
© reaſon,'——" It is the ſtilneſs of a dark 
© night,” replied the pilgrim, * which 
© frightens you. Good God l' conti - 
nued ſhe, © what would you do if alone 


© in a wood, as I have often been?” I 


made her no anſwer to this, though my 
experience was not ſhort of her's in that 
particular; for, whatever affection I 
might have for Lindamine, I was re- 
ſerved as to my own affairs, and had 
not as yet let her into the ſecret hiſtory 
of my life. Such haſty confidences 
may ſuit romances well enough, where 
of making things 


ny ſpeakers, good, bad, and indiffe- 
rent, as poſſible, to ſwell the work; but. 
truth, on which all Memoirs ought to 
be built, excludes improbabilities; and 
this rule muſt be ſo ſtrictly obſerved, as 
often to omit real events, if they deviate 
too far from the uſual courſe of things. 

Lindamine's ſteward, who rode by 
the chaiſe-ſide, had not as yet, for 
want of time, given her any account of 
the commiſſions he had executed: he 
took this opportunity of doing it. What 
a pleaſure was it to hear him ſay, that 
as to Saint Agnes's letters, of which 
his miſtreſs had given him ſo great a 
charge, they would be ſafely delivered 


into Melicourt's n hand; for the 


Reward had very en ne to mind a 

relation of his, who ſerved that young 

gentleman's father in quality of comp- 
2 Q. troller 
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troller upwards of twenty years. The 
ſteward aſſured us, that he ſhould ver 

ſhortly, have an anſwer from his kinſ- 
man, to whom he had given in charge 
the delivery of. the letters. I aſked him 
with great precipitation, by what means 
the anſwer would come to hand. He 


T4 by eas that not being able at the time 
— 


| writing to gueſs where: he might 
-poſſibly then be, he had deſired his ro- 
lation to direct for him at the monaſtery 
I had mentioned; imagining, by what 
his miſtreſs ſaid, he ſhould be in that 
neighbourhood. I was charmed with 
the man's contrivance. In my tranſ- 
port, I could not forbear crying out, 
My Minette will have tidings very 
© ſhortly of hey beloved! ſhe will be 
overcome with joy; in which, too, I 
© ſhall ſhare wifh her!“ The pilgrim 
was ſtruck with admiration at this oyer- 
flowing of good - nature; ſhe commended 
Tt very politely; and from thence our 
«diſcourſe turned upon the new kind of 
life we were going to embrace. 
We had gone about four miles; the 
poſtilion was reſting his horſes after 
getting up a pretty ſteep hill, when we 
heard, through the ſtillneſs of the might, 
the trampling of horſes feet: this threw 
us into a conſternation. I am un- 
done, cried out Lindamine; you 


vill find Belizai's miſtruſt has made 


him ſuſpe&t what I have done, and 
upon this he is come in purſuit of me. 


Good God! what ſhall I do if it 


proves ſu?'”—* Make yourſelf ealy, 
Madam, I beg of you, replied her 
| ſteward; * you know I have carried 
arms, and do not want courage. As 


to the perſon you mention, he certain- 


© ly has no right to controul you; and, 
© at the worlt, if he ſhould perſiſt in 
* following you, can only learn the 
+ © place where you have choſe to retire. 
[think this is all you need apprehend; 
but if you have no mind even to be 


Lintlamine, after pauſing a little, Jeſt 


in his violence he may do you a miſ- 
chief. Do not be afraid, Madam, 


replied the ſteward; © I have a pair of 
« good piſtols, the fight 
_ © tuffice to keep him in awe.* This was 


uttered with ſo much reſolution, that. 


Lindamine ſeemed ſomething encou- 
reged; ſhe embraced me very cloſe, her 


little heart beating very quick, and 


e e 5 
doubtleſs feeling a len Fusse from 


| horſes increaſed, and nobyithſtandiy 


diſcerned a ſmall glimmering light a 
the road. Here I began to be alarmedy ff 


© their deſign is on mel“ The hghti. 
reminded me of what the old mau 
means of coming to the bottom of th: 
much, that I did not dare to exam 
rage ſurpaſſed mine, looked out, ul 
called to her ſteward, who had ſtoppi 
to view the ſubject of our alarm. A, 


my dear girl!” cried ſhe, fitting dom 


- © purſued 3; but there are three men wi 


ſwered the ſteward, coming up tow. 


chaiſe to ſtop; I am convinced tly 


old ws ave hands, made me 


nor I could pol 


troubled with him, I can eaſily pre- 
nt it. But I am afraid,” replied. 


the torches, I diſcovered the Count le 
which will 


nene 
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the trial ſhe apprehended her virtue nu 
_ undergo. In effect, it cannot be d. 


nied, but a young woman is 
wretched, when a part of her life is en. 
ployed in gaining victories over 
againſt the bent of her affections. 
In the mean time the noiſe of te 


that of the chaiſe, now in motion, ye 
eould hear them gain upon us eren 
moment: we even imagined that w 


my turn. Heavens!” cried I, 
creaſing, ſeemed to be torches, Thy 
ſaid at going away, that he had infallibh 


affair. The reflection terrified me 5 


any farther. Lindamine, whoſe co. 


again, I do not know which of wi 


© torches coming full ſpeed after u 
—* Are they a great way off?* replel 
I. About two hundred yards, 1. 


For God's ſake,* ſaid I, order tl 


© come after me. As I have the mil 
© important reaſons not to be diſcom. 
© ed, I beg to alight: yonder hedg 
vill conceal me till they are pal. 
Lindamine and her ſteward endeavoutt 
to diſſuade me from it; but the teri 
apprehenſions of falling again into ir 


in my deſign, and obliged them to ca 
ply with what I defired. But the ge 
haſte the worſe ſpeed; neither Lindam 

{bly get the chaiſe oft 
ſo that the ſteward was obliged tod 
and aſſiſt us, I was getting down; 
the loſs of ſo much time gave the bot 
men 1 endeavoured to avoid the-opf 
tunity of coming up with us and W 
rounding the chaiſe, By the light 


Saint Fal. He was as pale as * 
preſenting his hand to me, and e 
vouring to ſpeak, I ſuppoſed to ehm, 
me; but he was ſo much out of 1 
with hard riding, or rather, as] 1 
ſtood after wards, ſo overjoyed 1 15 
me, that he could not utier à ff ” 


de chambre, the ſame whom L 
deed elly tricked, ſupplied his defi- 
ym, Really, Mademoiſelle,” faid he, | 
with a taunting kind of air, © you make 
{a very ill return to my maſter's civi- 
« lities, Were T in his place—” Hold 
« your tongue, cried the count, in a 
tne that mewed he would be obeyed; 


| « abſolutely requires,” Saying this, he 
approached me, and made a thouſand 
excuſes for his interrupting my journey; 
adding, that he would lay down ſuch 
reaſons for whit he did, that I could 
not but approve of his conduct. I was 
ſo a Hy furprized with his behavi- 
our, and the complaifance he ſhewed 
after I had put ſuch a trick upon the 
confidence he repoſed in me, that I had 


0 

, not 3 word to ſay,  _ 3 | 
Saint Fal, after giving me time to re- 
cover, addreſſed himſelf to Lindamine 
{ and me in the politeſt manner; and far 


| from reproaching her, as another might 


— 
_—- 


== 


| was overjoyed to have taken, as it pre- 


in vented any interruption in Lindamine's 

" journey. I found, by the ſequel of his 
10 diſcourſe, that it was owing to his valet 

bit chambre's coming to Verſailles, and 

ik what they told him at the village, that 

7 miſtruſt gave him ſo much unèaſineſs, 
1 % obliged. him to take poſt-horſes in 
pd ae. 
y this time the chaiſe had joined us. 
15 Saint Fal preſented his hand to help me 
5. in, 1 embraced Lindamine with great 
pt tenderneſs before I left her, and promiſed 
gi ſhould frequently hear from me. 

7 n I had taken my place, the 


aA 


« the young lady is her own miſtreſs; | 
« and if, at this moment, I any way 
t binder her deſigns, it is what her intereſt 


have done, for ſpiriting me away, hear- 


n ing that our expedition terminated in a 
ü monaſtery, he returned her thanks for 
L the civilities ſhewn me, and extolled 
0 our diſcretion, as he called it; adding, 
5 that in order to make her ſome amends 
„bor depriving her of ſuch an agreeable 
b companion, he would wait on her himſelf 
n with an account of me, as ſoon as I was 
F conveniently ſettled, | «ef 

. Daring this converſation, a ſervant 
8 came and acquainted the count that his 
1 chaiſe was coming up. Upon this he 
el told me, that computing from the time 
bi I left the village, as he was informed 
he on his arrival there, he gueſſed he ſhould 
it overtake me; and therefore orderef{ his 
th chaiſe to follow him: a precaution he 
1 
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all poſſible precautions that could con- 


tribute to make my journey agreeable. 
To prevent my catching cold, he wrap- 
ped me in a cloak, and obliged. me to 
cover my feet. In fine, he did every 
obliging thing good-manners could ſug= 


| geſt and then ordered the chaiſe to drive 
n 


I could not forbear admiring his 
ſweetnefs' of temper, and found him 
truly worthy of eſteem on ſo many ac 


counts, that T heartily N my | 
eaſin 1&4 


having given him any uneaſineſs. 


I began to think the beſt excuſe 1 
could make Saint Fal for my flight, 


was to acquaint him with my adventure 


in meeting with the old marquis, and 
my dread of falling into his hnands. The 


pretext was ſo natural, that T did not in 


the leaſt doubt of it's ſucceſs. * The 
count ſeemed much difturbed at futh an 


unforeſeen accident; he made me repeat 


every ſyllable his uncle had uttered; he 
very humanely put himſelf in my place, 


and agreed, perhaps through complai- 
ſance, that 1 was perfectly right in 


making my eſcape. Whatever vena- 
tion, ſaid he, your flight occafioned, , 


© or trouble this unexpected return of 


© my uncle throws me into, I am over- 
© joyed in knowing from your own 
© mouth, that your departure was not 
© owing to any averſion I apprehended 


© you might have taken to me. If you 


© knew, lovely Jenny,“ continued he, 
„ how much I ſuffered, when I did not 
find you at the village; you would 


© certainly be moved. I concluded, 


© that T had been fo unfortunate as to 


© Joſe your favour, and that my com- 
© pany was become diſagreeable to you: 
< but you have revived me. How hap- 


'© py ſhould I be, were I honoured fo 
far as to enjoy your friendſhip! 
Alas, that you have already!” eried 


I, overcome with his polite behaviour, 


his nice turn of ſentiments, and that they 
aimed at nothing farther than my friend- 


ſhip. © Your merit,” continued I, © a- 


© bundantly deſerves that I ſhould think 
© myſelf happy in ſuch a worthy friend; 
© neither is this the firſt time that 1 


© have valued myſelf on the reſpect and 


ing me, who could behave otherwiſe 
eto ſo charming a creature? Nay, more, 


I am fo entirely devoted to you, my 


heart is ſo far prepoſſeſſed in your be- 
half, I love 72 with that delicacy 


b Tr  w4Te 


4 civilities received at your hands,'—— 
Heavens! gried Saint Fal, interrupt- 


: 8 * — 
2 ST . 1 


give no offence) that 1 
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am reſolved to ſerve you even againſt my 
« own.intereſt, No more miſtruſt, there- 
« fore, lovely Jenny; no longer look 
6 upon me as a tyrant, obſtructing your 
c ſecret inclinations. I promiſe, Leven 
s yow, notwithſtanding the ardent af- 
s feftion I have for you, that I will 
5 ever promote your happineſs as far as 
lies in my power. All J aſk in re- 
s turn for an eſteem (call it love) ſo diſ- 


s intereſted, is, that you will never for- 
bid me your company. Unruly paſ- 


s ſions are ſtrangers to my breaſt: it 
s knows no deſire, but that of ſeeing 
4 and admiring you. Should it ever 
6. exceed thoſe bounds, the delicacy, 
4. and much more the virtue I profeſs 


_ © to cultivate, will always check any 


4 ſuch attempts, and prevent them giving 


b you the leaſt diſturbance,” 
Such formal-affurances of ſo generous 
x friendſhip, fo rarely ſeen in this age, 


moved me exceedingly, and were an- 


ſwered with a becoming ſincerity. From 


thence we fell open the ſubje& of m 
Jover's father. I informed Saint Fal, 
that I very much apprehended, left, ſu- 


I picious as he appeared to me, he ſhould 


have me watched ſo narrowly, eſpecially 
on finding his orders neglected, that at 


laſt he would find me out, wherever I 


ſhould retire, © Make yourſelf eaſy, 


3 dear Miſs,” replie Saint Fal; you 
zs will be much ſafer at Verſailles than 


elſewhere. The precautions I have 
taken will elude all enquiries, for 
you will paſs for an officer's widow 


-Þ who is come to lolicit ſome favour 


at court, The houſe, where you are 
« to lodge, is already acquainted with 
that particular, A waiting-woman 
s and a cook-maid will make up your 
little family; and as they will only 
Kknow you under the name of the 
Countels Des Roches, which I have 
« invented for you, they cannot any 
4 way diſturb our project by their tittle- 
« tattle. The pretence I have invented 
for your coming to Verſailles will 


© ſufficiently ſcreen you from the eyes 


of the curious, No place can be pro- 

* perer than the court for concealment, 
vhere eyery one is taken up with their 
_ © own concerns. Strangers paſs there 
for what they pleaſe, nobody troubling 
£ them{]ves” to examine into their af- 

s fairs, ] have known ſeveral who have 

$ eſtabliſhed themſelves there under a 
« travelling title, and their children 
$ have ſycceeded to it, as well as to their 


| 3 Does not every one kn, ion, 


« ſrnile-upon you; your family wil q 
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* ſubſtance. Silence and a long wii 
. en are pox mow of their au 
their airs not being of any. wlll 
conſequence, they are ſeldom B 
unleſs it be with too much com 
ſance, where their merit is con 
_ ous, but never on account of till 


NS ‚ K a a «a 


they may aſſume what rank wil 
 pledle?*. Wo. 

All this, Sir,“ replied I, is wil 
© well; I am ſatisfied I ſhall not bed 
© turbed on this head, and that wii 
© the name you have invented, I 
© fruſtrate the moſt curious ſcrumi 
© that may poſſibly be made aftery 
But, pray, how ſhall I find whn 
« withal to ſupport 8 condition? | 
I take it, empty titles are as think 


© at court as elſewhere. I have nat hoo: 
© farthing of income, nor the leaſt ec 
© pectancy of that kind, You ar (Wed, 
« ficiently informed, that a capie Wiet 
turn of fortune has raiſed me eil! 
© my original condition, and left T! 
© a very precarious ſituation, with yo 
© the leaſt means of ſubſiſting. M pe 
* muſt affure you, Sir,” continue an 
© rather than make a figure at the ih. 
© pence of what I think honvurabl, RN 
« would return a thouſand times to0 pa 
© wretchedneſs of my birth. Takin BW 1c: 
© therefore this for granted, as I th 
© you will, I cannot ſee—" *I ſha vl 


© not have given you time to form k 
reflections, ſaid Saint Fal, inter 
ing me, had I not taken a fingi 
« pleaſure in hearing you. Ah, lo 
Jenny, how noble are theſe {el 
ments! What a veil do they tir 
© over the obſcurity of your extract 
«© Birth is the effect of chance; 
© whereProvidence has alloted it, gt 
no grounds to value ourſelves up 


He who ſhouſtawvogate any thilg 
5 himſelf orf. that ſcore, would be ji 
* reproached, that his acquired m 


© mult be very inſignificant, ſince hel 
« recourſe to what paſſed in the world 


© fore he made his e we 
e, be junly 


© might, in that ca bg 
, adorn himſelf with the duſt of h! Ou 
* ceſtors, But, to cut the matter ui ep 
jf you were not born in an elm ait 
rank, your merit highly deſerves cu! 
many accounts: with ſo much f wo 
« ſenſe and diſcretion, you will cem : 
© ſucceed in the world; every thing | - 
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maintained, and you But, ſaid 1, attended with diffidence and hu - 
2 terrupting him a ſecond time, how?* mility; it's conſtant lefſon is to fear our... 
Por you can never make me believe—" ſelves: it is this happy diffidence which | 
= Why, Mademoiſelle, cried Saint Fal crowns the work, and makes us triumph 
Ms Lady © it is no matter; you over the fierceſt aſſaults of vice. 
ſhall find, by experience, that I am _ Theſe reflections brought me to Ver- 
WS not building caſtles in the air. ſailles, It was now eight in the morn- 
Alas, Sir!' replied I, with ſome emo- ing; the ſun ſhone full upon the palace, 
on, I am ſatisfied as to that parti- and rags * the fineſt fight my eyes ever 
W cular: I dare ſay, you will order beheld. My tranſport, occaſioned: by 
every thing ſo well, that it will be a ſuch "grandeur and magnificence, was 
W ſecret to all the world but myſelf, ſo great, that I even forget myſelf. Saint 
from whence my ſubſiſtence comes; Fal, not imagining what it was which 
WW but ill, I can never prevail on my- thus engroſſed my thoughts, and wha 
BS (lf to accept of it. And why not?“ was always 8 of giving me 
eolied Saint Fal very eagerly; can the leaſt uneaſineſs; or fearing, per- 
Ti you be ſo miſtaken as to apprehend haps, that I might give myſelf up to re- 
I what the world will ſay? What have fle&ions ariſing from our 8 diſ= 
you to do with other people? Will courſe; aſked me, with ſome concern, 
any one know you? No, certainly; what made me ſo ſilent. We were then 
Por have you any deſign of making at the end of the Great Alley, and going 
cquaintances. This being grant- to turn off to the left. od!” 
, who can hinder you from living cried I, very impatiently, © do not diſ- 
etired, and cultivating your talents © turb me; you are very barbarous to 
WT till you are ſettled in the world? © interrupt me in the contemplation of 
rue publick will regard no more of *« ſodelightful a view.” When I ſaid this, 
[ER your conduct than what openly * my eyes were ſo earneſtly fixed on the 
pears, and will applaud it accordingly, palace, that the count eaſily gueſſed at the 
and without entering" But I. occaſion of my filence, and the earneſt- 
ſhall be kept, cried I, interrupting neſs I had betrayed. * I aſk your pardon, © 
with great emotion: there is no fair lady,“ ſaid he; but 1 muſt tell 
palliating the matter; I am not to * you, nothing can be a 2 proof of 
learn what that word means. — Well, your exquiſite taſte, than the atten- 
then, Mademoiſelle, continued Saint .* tion you beſtow on the beauties of that 
Al very impatiently, you will be place.“ Upon this, he ordered the 
kept, ſince you muſt abſolutely uſe poſtilion to ſtop. I ran over with my 
that expreſſion. Where is the harm? eye that charming proſpect, aſking a 
After all, the meaning of words thouſand queſtions, without allowing 
yaries according to the uſe to which him time to anſwer one halt of them. 
men apply them, There are daily When I had recovered myſelf a little 
inſtances of vice being kept by them; from the admiration ſo many fine ob- 
why ſhould there not be one, from jects excited, I aſked Saint Fal very 
whom virtue may find the ſame re- gravely, if that was the place I was to 
ef! | | 70d at. He could not forbear ſmilin 
lt was thus the count endeavoured to at ſuch a queſtion, whilſt he acquaint 
1 move thoſe ſcruples, which a virtuous me, that it was inhabited only by thoſe 
iſpoſition raiſed in my mind; but all whoſe rank or employments placed them 
is wit and experience in the world, near the king's perſon, of which he gave 
doth of which he poſſeſſed in a ſovereign me a kind of detail, that laſted till we 
egree, could not convince me on this reached the Orangerie Street, where the 
caſion. The extremity to which I chaiſe ſet us down. „ 
as reduced, and the proach of want, A woman of about five and twenty, 
ould ſcarce excuſe ſo dangerous a- miſtreſs of the houſe where I was to 
Fep- In reality, I ought to have ſub- lodge, having been acquainted by Mon- 
nitted to the orders he was to put in ex - ſieur De Saint Fal's valet de chambre of 
ution, rather than thus expoſe my in- our arrival, waited for me at the door; 
ocence, A young woman can never ſhe received me in a mighty obliging 
e too much upon her guard againſt manner. Good God!” -faid turn- 
erſelf : a word, a trifle, oftentimes ef- ing to the count, after embracing me, 
its her ovexthrow, Real virtie-is al- « how young this lady mut have — 
| : Hf | 6 4 marrie 5 


ey 
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married! She is an infant, exceeding 
© handſome; it is a crying ſhame ſhe. 
_ © ſhould be a widow at theſe years l' 
This harangue put me to the bluſh. 
The count, ſeeing the confuſion I was 
in, turned the diſcourſe, and preſenting 
his hand, led me up a very handſome 
ftair-caſe to my apartment. The reflec- 
tion of the ſun from the glaſſes and gild - 
ing with which it was adorned caft a 
prodigious luſtre, I muſt own, I felt a 
fatisfaction ariſe in my breaſt; fond as 
I had always been of finery, ſuch lodg- 
ings and furniture could not fail of af- 

_ fording me a ſingular pleaſure, It did 
not eſcape the count; who, as he has 
 fince told me, often pleaſed himſelf with 
the thoughts of having ſucceeded in his 
endeavours to ſtrike my imagination at 
the firſt entrance, knowing very well 
that nothing diveris melancholy more 
than the .gaiety of thoſe objects which 
 furround us. He was certainly in the 
right; outward ſhow is always bewitch - 
ing, and the gaudy appearance of things 
more or leſs carries the greateſt weight, 
eſpeclally with women; which clearly 
proves our ſmall ſhare of ſolidity, not 
excepting myſelf, notwithſtanding our 
vanity in priding ourſelves upon what 
they term, ſentimeuts, the parade of which 
is now ſo muchin vogue, that the cinder- 
wench will not yield to a ducheſs in 
what is calld anner of thinking. 
This folly of an affected heroiſm may 
| have it's application, as well as that of 
luxury. Luxury is ſaid to be a mark 
of concealed. poverty: may one not ven- 
ture to ſay, that /extiments, for which 
tome with ſo, much oftentation often 
value themſelves, are a {pecious cover, 
by which they endeavour to dazzle the 
eyes of the world, and cover their own 
weakneſs? _ | 

When I was put in poſſeſſion of my 
apartment, Saint Fal dehred 1 would em- 
ploy the good ſenſe he knew me mil- 
treis of, to amuſe myſelf in his abſence; 
gieing me to underſtand that he was 
obliged to paſs the reſt of the day with 
the old marquis, for whom he muſt in- 
vent ſome {tory concerning me; deſign - 
ing, in order to excuſe himſelt, to pre- 
tend I had made my eſcape from him. I 
could not forbear trembling at what he 
faid, For Heaven's fake, Sir, ſaid I, 
© take care how you behave on this nice 
point! Your uncle ſezmed to me a 
* perſon of ſo much diſtruſt and pene- 
tation, that I am very apprehenſive, 


and which might poſſibly have endan? 


my landlady's name) made her ap 
ance ſoon atter the chamber-maid. 1 
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© leſt after laying together the ren. 
© counter he bad in the vill: , and 
your account of my eſcape, he does 
© not employ ſuch ſure methods of find. 
© ing out the truth, as will infallib] 
c 12 where I . If that th 
© happen, you know I am entirely ruin. 
8 2d. 5 already told 500 Ma. 
© demoiſelle,” replied Saint Fal, * that 
you have nothing to fear on your fide; 
it js on me the marquis's diſpleaſure 
© will light. — And is not that of 
e ſufficient conſequence ?” cried 1: 
© ſhould be Yor ſorry you underwenrcÞ 
© any uneaſinels on my account.. 
© Good God, Mademoiſelle!” replied 
Saint Tal, as he was retiring, that 
c the leaſt of my care; my couſin's re 
« tuen, for his father will certainly ſen 
© for him upon hearing your evaſion 
© the notion I have, that ſooner or la 
© he will ſee you; the certainty I ha 
of the pleaſure ſuch an interview w 
create in you; theſe are uneaſine! 
© much more real than any I apprehez 
from acquainting my uncle with you 
c efcape.* I eaſily underſtood the mea: 
ing of all this; but as I had uo mind 
enter on ſuch a ſubjeR, I let him £ 
without returning any anſwer. 
When be was gone, the chambe 
maid, who had been hired to wait on m 
came up: the ſeemed towards fifty, wi 
an eaſy inſinuating air. Her name wa 
Brochan, and ih. 0 of the houſe 
gave her an extraordinary character. $] 
had lately left a'ducheſs's ſervice, by xe: 
ſon, as ſhe informed 'me herſelf, of 
violent paſſion the ſecretary had for he 


gered. her innocence. I could not fo 
bear ſmiling to myſelf at this acknow 
ledgment. Her age and plain face w: 
a ſufficient ſecurity againſt any attac 
of that nature: I ſoon diſcovered 4 
foible to be a fooliſh belief, that ſhe 3, 
ſpired love into all the men who look 
at her, which ſhe imagined could 


be with indifference ; to this conceit th i 


added another notion, equally ridicy 
lous, that ſhe was nobly born. It is tru; 
ſhe could not be ignorant that every q 
knew her to be a cook's daughter; by 
her folly, or rather vanity, prevents 
this objection, by aſſuring you vel 
gravely, that ſhe had been changed þ 
nurſe. | | | 

Madame De Geneval (for that 1. 
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7 Wl tin dipoſedtodrawcharaRters, it would 

be ypardonable to omit her's. She was 

4. all, handſome, and well made; but the 

misfortune was, ſhe knew it too well; 

1 a failing that renders the greateſt charms 

% we dilagreeable : her character was, to 
fin 


genteel way of doing it made ſome a- 


le wends. TT a | | 
in Moſt things at firſt ſmile upon vs 
of Madame De Geneval was fo very oblig- 
cf ing and aſſi duous, that I made her very 


| fncere returns, attended with too little 
reſerve. The event will ſhew plain- 
ly, that young perſons ought to be very 
cautious and circumſpect with their new 
acquaintance, This gentlewoman's be- 
haviour has taught me, at a very dear 
nate, to inculcate ſo neceſſary a leſſon to 
n 55 ; 

Before I went to bed, (for the land- 
lady and my waiting-woman had deter- 
mined it ſhould be ſo, in order to refreſh 
me after a journey of between two and 
three hundred miles, as they imagined) 
my cheſt of drawers was opened for me, 
6 You ſee,” ſaid Madame De Geneval, 
t every thing is laid in as exact order as 
jf you had been preſent. Monſieur 
De Saint Fal has ſaid fo much in your 
* praiſe, and fo earneſtly recommended 
the care of your trunks, that I took 
* the things out myſelf. When Iopen- 
ed them, I wrote an account of what 
found; but this is a liberty I would 
* not have taken, without the poſitive 
* intreaties of your friend the count, 


© it's proper place againſt your arrival: 
but go to ſleep, pretty lady," ſaid ſhe, 
embracing me, we ſhall have time 
* enough to diſcourſe theſe matters over 
* when you wake, —Bring her a porrin 
y 82 of broth, continued ſhe, going out 
er the room, * ſhe will reſt the better 
after it.“ Brochan had it ready: afier 
Ihad taken it, ſhe helped me to undreſs. 


Hutting the door after her. 
My mind was in tov great an agita- 


Venture here to diſcloſe myſelf ingenu- 
x4 Will not the profeſſed prudes, 
ole 


{Motions of my ſoul I am going to di- 
zulge? What will it avail, if 1 ſhould 
BYE a falſe gloſs (and nothing can be 


be equally ſevere, and I ſhould 


ors 


ney 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


fault with every thing, though her 


* who inſiſted on every thing being in 


got into bed, upon which ſhe retired, 
tion to admit of any repoſe. May I 


ſplenetick ladies I have before 
eine, take the alarm at the ſecret 


ws = to my thobghts at that time? 


forfeit my title to ſincerity, that truly 


yaluable commodity, under a proteſta- 


tion of which I entered upon theſe Me- 


moirs. Self- love, indeed, muſt ſuffers 


but amlable Truth will entitle me to 


ſome compaſſion. 


Had I called my heart to a firi& ac- 
count, I am perſuaded at firſt I ſhould 
have found it more affected with (the 


brilliant fituation I was in, than with 
the ſecret murmurs of a repining virtue. 
There is a wide difference between arm - 
ing ourſelves againſt future trials, and 
encountering the immediate influence of 
things preſent: we faintly reſiſt the 


_ charms of what we actually poſſeſs. 


Wiſe men often exclaim againſt the 
abuſe of riches, but we have few in- 


ſtances of their practiſing the doctrine 


they teac 

I was no ſooner left alone, but I 
looked with pleaſure on the gay objects 
which ſurrounded me ; the -laifes, gild- 
ings, the pictures, raiſed ſuch bewitch- 


ing ideas in my mind, that I could no 


longer reſiſt the temptation of taking a 
nearer view of the things I was in ſome 


meaſure miſtreſs of. Being alone, I got 


up, bolted the doors, and indulged my 


curioſity, It is true, virtue made ſome | 


little effort before it abandoned me to 
theſe allurements ; but a fudden thought 


. repreſented my curioſity as abſolutely 


neceſſary, © I muſt,” ſaid I to myſelt, 
© be acquainted with what the drawers 
© contain, The things are given out 


to be mine: if I ſhould betray any 


© 1gnorance, it may raiſe ſome ſulpicion 
« prejudicial to the part I am to act.” 

Prepoſſeſſed with this neceſfity, I went 
into the wardrobe, in which were placed 
two large cheſts. I opened them with 
ſome apprehenſion. 
though attended with a kind of qualm, 
as if I had been engaged in milchiet, 


ſoon amuſed me by the alluring diſco- 


veries it produced, eſpecially in reſpect 
of onę whoſe birth and education had 


not made her miſtreſs of any one indi- 


viduel thing. 


cloſet, adorned with pannels of looking- 
glaſs ; the hangings, ke thoſe of the 


dered with gold fringe: ſeveral pictures, 

| gy bene children playing together, 
and beautiful landſcapes, all placed with 

great ſymmetry between the glaſtes, had 
Thar ing but what pleaſed me 
moſt, was a.book-caſe at the farther 
| mb 


This ſcrutiny, 


Next to my bed- chamber was 2 


apartment, were crimſon damaſk bor- 
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fling nature. This detail may very well I placed myſelf at one of them. Tit 
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end, containing great choice of . new by ſo profound a repoſe, that I didn 
muſick — r n e 2 toy wake Be = 
MI toilette was placed in the ward- It was near ſun- ſat, When the ng 
robe I mentioned before; it contained of the coaches obliged mo to riſe; Lin, 
every thing that regards dreſs: the mediately recollected that I had faſes. 
boxes were filled with bracelets, gloves, ed my chamber - door, upon which ! 
and modern trinkets in an elegant taſte. went and drew back the bolts: Thi 
Whatever inclination I had to examine was no ſooner done, but my waiting, 
every thing in particular, the fear of woman entered. Lord, Madam h fa 
deing interrupted, not having ſufficient ſhe in a wheedling tone, you are ch. 
time to go through the whole, obliged * tainly very timorous, to barricade 
me to content myſelf with a tranſient *« oy thus in broad day- light. 1 
view of ſo many bewitching objects. have been ſeveral times at the dom, 
I Vas not a little ſurprized, in open- to know if you wanted me; but the | 
ng the cheſts, at the great abundance * fear of diſturbing you made me wit 
of linen and other things. What was till now.“ This was anſwered wit 
deſigned for my wearing appeared ex - great indifference on my fide. He 

| — — fine: but a compleat ſervice of countenance did not pleaſe me: ſuch 
plate, which I found by itſelf, I muſt * antipathies are many times involuntary, 
needs own quite charmed me. and from my childhood I was liable u 
Another cheſt furniſhed a ſet of china prepoſſeſſions of this nature; though 
of the fineſt ſort ; in the partitions were they are often groundleſs, and alway 
contained every thing belonging to the argue a weaknels in our underltanding, 
© able. | | We ought to guard againſt ſuch follia, 
After running over all theſe things, as there are many who, by an vnfvr- 
J returned to my chamber. I was cu- tunate caſt in their aſpe&, promiſe u. 
rious to know the contents of a large thing commendable z- and yet their ml 
commode with a marble cover, which worth greatly furpaſſes that of othen 
was no ſmall ornament to the room. whoſe countenances are very taking 
The firſt drawer was filled with mer- firſt ſight. Every day's experience jul 
cer's goods, for making gowns proper tifies this remark, though very few cu 
for the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year; no- rect the failing. 1 | 
thing was forgot even of the moſt tri= Brochan having opened the window 


be thought tedious, yet it is really ne- evening was delightfully pleaſant, u 
ceflary, in order to give a juſt idea of abundance of people were taking 
my new admirer. Self-Jove poſſibly air. Such a ſight was altogether ws 
finds it's account here, but that is a uſual to me, it's great variety affording 
ſubje& I am not very willing to diſcuſs: an agreeable amuſement, I was chart 
ſuch an obliging attention muſt neceſ- ed with the neatneſs and elegance of ti 
_ farily make a very engaging impreſſion women's dreſſes ; I examined themwit 
on the mind of a young creature. Not great attention, and ſuch as pleaſed i 
to own I was very much affected with moſt drew my eyes after them as fats 
this generous behaviour would be mak- I could poſſibly diſtinguiſh one obj 
ing too free with ſincerity z and as ex- from another, This ſo entirely dot 
perience convinced me that his conduct up my thoughts, that wry thing elt 
was not in the leaſt influenced by any was baniſhed from my breaſt. | 
criminal views, I was the more ſenſible Women muſt own, with me, tit 
of the obligations conferred on me, our ſtrongeſt propenſity is to 

The little reſt my affairs had allowed each other; this is generally attend 
in the foregoing nights, oppreſſed me either with jealouſy or envy, as we en 


to that degree, that, notwithſtanding my ſeldom prevail- on ourſelves to do one | the 
eagerneſs to continue the ſcrutiny, another juſtice: a wretched diſpoſitih 7. 
vas obliged to deſiſt; fleep overpower- which ſeems inſeparable from tbe it — 
ed me, and I threw myſelf into bed. As much as 1 have at this day got on 
There my ſoul, perfectly ſatisfied with better of little follies, if I deal ingen $4, 
my preſent - ſituation, and void of care ouſly, I muſt acknowledge myſe f f 4 
for what was to come, entertained none ſubject to ſuch mean impreſſions. 1 * 
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Adraitiires, as perhaps I may, I propoſe 
to'treat of this . more at large, 
ul prove by. examples how carctul we 
cupht. to be in forming a judgment on 
wtward appearances: fatal experience 
has convinced me of this. I am now 
ery cautions, it is true, and endeavour 


theleſs, it happens that cuſtom, 


mining every one that pa 
body claſped me faſt in their arms, with- 


liberty with me. My colour came, and 
| turned about very haſtily, ſtruggling 
to free myſelf from ſuch an unexpected 
embrace. It would be no eaſy mat-. 


Geneval, laughing; you are ſo much 
pon your guard, and are ſo ſtrong, 
there would be nothing got b 4 
ing with you.“ Upon my aſking her 

don with a ſmile, for being ſo rough 
un difengaging myſelf ; © I will pardon 


| ' you this once, replied ſhe in a jeſting 
| way, but another time I ſhall not be 
, þ eakly prevailed upon; and even 
wos, it ſhall only be on this condi- 
da, that you do. us the honour of 


# ſuppmg with us. This invitation 
ws accompanied with ſo polite an atr, 
1 could not refuſe it; atier which, 
we placed ourſelves at the window, and 
began to eriticiſe thoſe who paſſed by. 
adage De Geneval had a particular 


tie women leldom found mercy at her 
bands, Thoſe who were handſome, 
naely eſcaped the moſt ſatirical ſtrokes + 
men came better off; that is, ſuch 
' weſt above the ordinary rate, for 
ths others were excluded all favours. 
What de you think. of her, cried 
Madame De Geneva), 5 who comes this 
oy with that flaunting gait, and 
 Tatle air of beauty, that deceives at a 
' diſtance ? Do not be miſtaken; her 
due complex ion is only borrowed from 
| te mylleries of the toilette, as her 
eunage is from the information of a 
much. conſulted looking - glaſs: for all 
affectation, ſhe is very pl in, as 
you-will own when you ſee her near- 
. I will lay a wager, added ſhe, 
at you would not fuipeR ber hait, 
cked up as it is with ribbands, was 

We of her own: and yet ſhe is as 


\\ 
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to carreR 9 a weakneſs ; never - 
that: ſecond nature, prevails over rea- 


oa. e | * 5 
Whil& I was deeply engaged in exa- 
ed by, ſome- 


git my perceiving who it was took that 


| ter to ſurprize you, ſaid Madame de 
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talent for this dangerous pleaſure : dreſs, 
bgure, countenance, nothing eſcaped her; 


\ 
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© bald as a coot, and has recourſe to Art 
for ſupplying the deficiency. of Na- 
© ture. Speak the truth; would not 
« you; gueſs, by her attendants and 
* dreſs, that her huſband belonged at 
© leaſt to the exchequer? Far from it; 
© he is: cook to the Prince of. 
Though her mother ſold fruit, her 
. vanity aimed at his ſteward ;z but ſhe 
is very well off in marrying his cook, 
.who muſt cheat his maſter to main- 
tain her extravagance: and yet, in re- 
turn for this tao great indulgence, he 
has never a quiet moment. They ſay 
his heart is broke; but it is all to no 
urpoſe, ſhe goes on her old way. 
ray behold that other woman who is 
coming out of the great gates, By 
her behaviovr, and the airs the gives 
herſelf, would you imagine her to be 
five and twenty? And yet ſhe is 
turned of fifty. But in order to im- 
poſe on thoſe wiw do not know her 
age, ſhe tells them with an affected 
air of ſincerity that ſhe dreſſes in 
brown, becauſe it is her favourite co- 
lour, and ſuits any age. But the beſt 
of the jeſt is, that ſhe cannot prevail 
on herſelf to marry a man who has 
© long made his addreſſes, for fear, ſhe 
« ſays, of dying in child-bed.* Saying 
this, Madame De General burſt into 
ſuch a hearty fit of laughter, that 1 
could not forbear joining with her, 


though I knew not why. _ 


We had ſpent near an hour in this 
kind of amuſement, when a ouriſh on 
the kettle-drums, and, a hurry in the 
ſtreet, made me enquirè what could be 
the occaſion. The king is returning 
front hunting, replied Madame De 
Geveval; we ſhall fee him paſs by.) 
My heart began to flutter at this, as I 
immediately recollected the firſt time of 
my ſeeing his majeſty, and the conſ{% 
quences * preſence had drawn after it. 
Though I was now grown up to years 
of diſcretion, and had already ſatizhed 
my curioſity, I found the ſame eager da- 
fire of ſeeing the king ſeize my ſoul as 


in the foreſt. It is true I concealed 


my earneſtneſs, Vanity, which always 


grows upon us, made me imagine 1 


ſhould want no affiftance to diſtingyiſh 
the kiug from the xelt : perſuaded of 
2 
ing was , and gave very 
attention to the criticiſms Madame De 
Geneval, with ber uſual charity, paſſed .. 
upon every nene may. 
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My impatience did-not remain long 
unſatisfied : the hunt returned'; and, 
contrary to what was uſual, moved 
very ſlowly. Day-light was not quite 
gone; and I congratulated myſeli on 
the opportunity I was going to have 
of conſidering the king's perfon very 
attentively; but the falſe ſhame of 
informing myſelf which was the king 
diſappointed my hopes, ſurrounded as 
he' was the courtiers. By good 
luck, his majeſty dropped ſomething 
out of his hand, otherwife he would 
have paſſed by undiftinguiſhed ; but the 
eagerneſs every one expreſſed to take up 
his glove and return it, ſufficiently 
pointed him out, and I had the fatisfac- 
tion I ſo much deſired. - : 
My admiration of this charming 
prince was ſo great, that I could not 
forbear obſerving to Madame De Gene- 
val the gracefulneſs of his perfon ; but 
ſhe ſcarce made any anſwer to what I 
ſaid on the ſubje&: her eyes were fixed 
on a nobleman, with whom ſhe ſeemed 
to be entirely charmed, and was no leſs 
folicitous to make me ſenſible of his per- 
fonal accompliſhments, than I was in 
remarking thoſe of the young monarch. 


But the beſt of it was, we orgy ap- 


lauded each other's remarks, falſely 


imagining they regarded one and the 


_ Gmeobjet. rt. | 
In the mean time, the court was di- 
rectly under our windows; I was ſo 
taken up with the fight, that I quite for- 
ot I was in a very plain undreſs. Ma- 
ame De Geneva] was full dreſſed; and, 
either through malice or inadvertency, 
did not give me the hint: thus was I 
unwittingly expoſed to the curious eyes 
of the company; for my little vanity 


would never have reliſhed the negligence 
of my diſnabille. 


on ſuch occaſions, and indeed do to this 
day. e 

9g I. God God!' cried Madame De 
Geneval, with a myſterious air, but ſuch 
as betrayed how well ſhe was ſatisfied 
with her own dear ſelf; © theſe men are 
©. turned fools, ſurely ! One cannot be 
© at a window, but they ſtare one 
©. through! See, Madam, I beg, how 
they eye us!” Ip effect, they all, to a 
ſingle man, looked up as they paſſed by. 
© Indeed, Madam, replied I, © you 
4 make me obſerve what would not 
have ſurprized me, had we been the 
only women who looked aut of win- 


- 


I think I have elſe- 
where mentioned how much I ſuffered 
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© dow in the fireet ; but, methinky, i 
© whole court ſeems entirely taken y 
© with ſtaring at us. Oh!" re 
Madame De Geneval, © what yoy 
does not at all ſurprize me. I 
© well known, ſo very well know, y 
« pretty lady, that you muſt not wy. 
der at what you ſee. Vou dow 
know that the king himſelf is play 
© often to favour me with a look; ug 
* that I would have you think,” cont. 
nued the vain. thing, putting on y 
air of modeſty, © that I attribute n 
© to any thing very flattering in ay. | 
«© ſelf: my tad goes nord 
© to court, and as he is upon v 
© terms there, it is no wonder if fone 
notice is taken of me. Did not [tel 
vou ſo?? added Madame De Genel, 
ſtanding up. See, the king dog u 
the honour to look at us! He certas 


ly remembers my face. For le 


* yen's ſake, Madam, let us rein! 
continued ſhe, in a childiſh, aff 
tone; I can ſtand it no longer. 
A nobleman, who was oppoſite u 
the window, ſingled me out with hi 
hat to thoſe who were near him. On, 
« gentlemen,” ſaid he, that youngh- 
© dy to be exceeding handſome; a 
© that the diſhabille you ſee her in, in 
'© ſurpaſſes all the arts of dreſs. Thi 
was no ſooner ſpoke, but every om 
eyed me with freſh attention, and 
to us one after another. The king 
ing directly oppoſite to our windy 
looked up a ſecond time, and took of 
his hat. I bluſhed prodigiouſly, a 


" imagining I ought to return the com 


ment, made an exceeding low curig. 
* Lord, Madam, what are you doing? 
cried Madame De Geneval loud ena 
to be overheard, * nobody ſalutes ti 
king. You'll make us be taken 
mere country creatures.” 'The l 
and the whole court fell a laughing 
this ill-· timed reprimand. Whether iu 
was owing to the manner of 

herſelf, or my ſimplicity, T cannot d 
termine; this I know very well th 
haſty reproach ſtruck me all of a a 
I ſhould have remained in this cond: 
tion for a conſiderable time, had 
Madame De Geneval, in order to 
gratiate herſelf with me, and ſhev ba 
knowledge of the court, given meth 
names and hiſtory of part of his m 
jeſty's retinue, though heard with hn 
indifference on my fide. I had got fot 
got the little mortification I faacrd® 


kid drawn upon me, apd ſelf -love made 
my reſentment appear = juſtifiable, 
My vain cajoling landlady, imagin- 
ing my ſilence proceeded from the reliſh 
fr ſor her converſation, continued 
the ſubjedt for ſome titne, ſparing nobody 


to. her apartment, ſupper - time, as ſhe 
(aid, drawing near. I replied, that it 
would be proper for me to put on ſome 


head-cloaths, ſince ſhe would not allow 


me to dreſs, * Oh! by no means,” 
cried Madame De Geneva], you are 
 killingly handſome in the dreſs you 
xe in: neither am I the only one who 
thinks ſo, as you have juſt now heard. 
i We ſhall have e opportunities 


( let us enjoy you in your native 


ſwered in a proper manner on my fide, 
not forgetting her beauty, with which 
Idle ſeemed mightily taken; as, indeed, 
this was truly her weak fide, * It is 
very juſtly ſaid, cried ſhe, begging 
pos for the freedom of taking me in 
ber arms, that women of quality are 
* always diſtinguiſhable by their beha- 
{ riour. © I have ever been fond of their 


very inſtructing. What does not pre- 
ſudice effet! As long as ſhe took me 
ſor the Counteſs De Roches, this was 
always her ſtyle; but, the moment ſhe 
diſcovered the truth, ſhe proteſted to 
one who gave me an account of it, that 
Me all along took me for a counter- 
frit; that, notwithſtanding the airs I 
was pleaſed to give myſelf, ſhe ſaw 
rough the artifice, and every day diſ- 
corered ſomething that bases! my 
pean birth, So much for prejudice. 
Although I was very much preſſed to 
BY down undreſſed as I was, I ſhould 
derer hape conſented, had not Monſieur 
4 val ſurprized us in the debate. 
pie accofted us in a genteel manner, and 
ua dis compliments gracefully enough, 
pie had ſomething of the fop in him, 
We oice trifling, and much upon the 
w As luperintendant to the 
Puke of , he imagined himſelf 
Der for any one: "handſome, tall, 
el made, always in the pink of the 
pode; and very füll of himſelf; a ready 
| and ſo happy in his little lallies, 
ar the ſpleen was entirely baniſhed 
c erever he came, and made his conver- | 
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that came in her way; When breaking 
off on a ſudden, ſhe propoſed going down 


( of ſeeing you dreſſed; for this once 


© charms.” This compliment was an- 


company, as their converſation is ſo 
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of any one's character is much eaſier 


attained than what is valuable in it. His 
ſatirical vein Madame De Geneval had 
acquired, and was very ready at biting 
expreſſions; but then ſhe wanted the 


fine turn of wit in applying them, of 
which he vas a perfect maſter; inſomuch, 


that he would frequently : laſh people 
to their faces with ſo much art, adapt 
ing his voice and expreſſion ſo juſtly, 


that every one preſent, except the perſon 


concerned, immediately diſcovered who 
was aimed at: nay, it often happened 


that the object of his raillery was the 


moſt diverted of the whole company. 
Let any one judge if ſuch talents were 
not eſteemed in an age ſo favourable to 
ſatirical reflections, that all charity for 
our neighbour is exploded as a thing 
quite out of date. n 


Our ſupper was perfectly veat and 3 


elegant. Monſicur De Geneval acquit- 
ted himſelf 8 well in doing the 
honours of his houſe. 

table, without reckoning a boy of ſeven 
years old, fo very ill bred, that he ſeized 


every thing he could lay his hands on, 


daubed the table cloth, and ſpoiled the 


cloaths of thoſe who had the misfortune 


to be near him; and all this without his 
father's being allowed to reprimand 


him. As he was pretty, and by way of 
compliment ſaid to be like his mother, 
ſhe thought upon this account he could 


not be too much indulged, and conſe- 


quently ſpoiled him to ſuch a. degree, 


that he was ready to fling things at any 


one's head who preſumed to find fault 


with him. | 
A relation of Monſieur De Geneval's, 


about fifty years of age, made the third 


woman in the company. Her humour 


ſeemed gay and airy. She amuſed us 


with abundance of pleaſantry, accom-. 
panied with ſo much wit, as threw a 


veil over her age, and the malicious 


turns ſhe frequently gave to things. She 
was not all of à piece; her folly betray-_ 
ed itſelf in giving us to underſtand, 


that in her younger days the ſtood un- 


rivalled in point of beauty. Then her 


diſcourſe ran upon the extravagances 


princes and noblemen had committed 


in making their addreſſes to her. There 


was no end of this ſubject; and if any 


one took a fancy to contradict ber, aa 
it ſometimes happened, the ſcene was | 


changed in an inſtant; from affable 


and polite, ſhe became downright ſcur- 


riJous, . 15 5 
R 3 A gen- 


We were five at 
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A gentleman belonging to the houf- 
hold, about thirty, was the very oppo- 
fite to the e mentioned. Taci- 

turnity, gloom, and diſdajn, were ſtrong- 
ly imprinted on his countenance. He 
never was known to. approve of any 
thing in all his life; and hefore you 

uttered a ſingle ſyllable, you might de- 
pend upon being contradicted by him. 


But was his fayourite tranſition, and No | 


his darling particle. 
Notwithſtanding this difference of 
characters, I ſoon perceived that the 
company vras agreed upon making me 
talk, with a defign to learn ſame account 
of my affairs; but Monſieur De Saint 
Fal, who had a good deal of foreſight, 
gave me my letlon in een My 
flory was framed, digeſted, and got by 
heart. I came off very well, notwith- 
ſtanding their attacks, and this chiefly 
by the conciſe anſwers I gave. The 
only ſecret for baffling curioſity, is to 
ſay little. There is no hazard in being 
cautious z whereas, giving a looſe to the 
tongue, overburdens the memory, and 
_ endangers the contradiCting one's ſelf : 


a tickliſh ſituation, to which perſons 


ought never to expoſe themſelves, who 
have reaſons not to be publickly known. 


The defert had not been long ſerved. 
up „when a footman came and whiſper- 
ed ſomething to Madaine De General. 
She immediately turned towards me, and 


told me in the ear, that a nobleman en- 

_ quired for me. Imagining it muſt be 
aint Fal, who was come with ſome 
news, I ordered the footman to conduct 
him to my apartment, and was prepar- 


ing to go and receive him. The ſervant 


hearing me name that nobleman, aſſured 
me it was not him, but that he gueſſed 
by his livery, it muſt be the Duke of 
—. The name ſurprized me, and 
_ MonheurDeGeneval perceiving it, aſked 
me if Thad any reaſon for not receiving 

the viſit, for in that caſe it was only 
ſaying that I did not ſup at home. My 


_ anſwer was, that I did not deſire to be 
| ſeen, as the perſon was an utter ſtranger; 


and I did not apprehend what his buſi- 
neſs could be. Madame De Geneva} 
| roſe from table at this, bidding me make 
myſelf very eaſy, for ſhe would ſpeak to 


the duke herſelf; adding, with a myſ- 


' terious air, that ſhe partly gueſſed his 
errand. Saying this, ſhe left the room; 
making me ſeveral ſigns which 1 did 

not comprehend. | _— | 

I expected her return with great im 


me ſhare the mirth of the company. 


make ſome noiſe in the world. 


you ſay; but that is not the buſine 


other extolled, or might be natural j 


COUNTRY MAIS. 


patience, wondering what could dos 
for ſo long. Fhe dread Thad 
old marquis, brought him continuilly 
to my mind, whenever troubleſotm x. 
Co we me any uneaſineſs,” 
onfieur De Geneval perceiving 
much diſquieted, endeayonredto ny 


Complaiſance obliged me to feigi an a. 
tention to what paſſed. What an ith, 
ſome taſk is it to counterfeit a ſatizfic. 
tion, when the mind labours under pe. 
After half an hour's ftay, Ma 

De Geneval returned . 
heartily. Did not I tell yo fi 
ſhe, ſpeaking to me, that we were ei. 
* amined very narrowly when at the 
« window ? Without vanity, our cham 


Who doubts that, replies the huſba; 
all the court envies my happineſs i 
« poſſeſſing ſo lovely a creature as My. 
© dame Ne Geneva] !'—* None of you 
6 jeſts,* continued ſhe, half angry at i 
ironical tone, * I could give very es 
* vincing proofs of the truth of wht 


« at preſent. It is very certain I hat 
had a thouſand ſoft things ſaid tone 
6 juſt now by a very gallant ſpark. | 
is true, I was not altogether-impded 
on, knowing very well, continu 
Madame De Geneyal, pointing fllyty 
me, * the counteſs has the title 1 
the courtſhip, though addreſſed tons, 
— Meaning me, Madam?” replied 
very gravely. * How can I de 1 
ay concerned? I am but jult u. 
rived from the other end of the big. 
© dom, have no acquaintance— Alu 
© that is no reaſon,” . Monirw 
De Geneval very earneſtly ;-* therearl 
* thoutand for your engaging their 
ration. I could not forbear (mill 
at the manner in'which I was addreſth 
The wife, thinking perhaps this w 
carrying things too far, and, like mu 
other women, was piqued to hear 1. 


little jealous; corrected the tranſpot * 
huſband had been guilty of, by ſm 
that if 1 had nor really been ſo n 
handſome; novelty was of gen en 
in this country z [nevertheleſs it wil 
ſupported by ſomething more 
than beauty; that the vo 3 
mirers for a while, but when that 

over, the object was as ealily neg Ty 


* 


as it had been esgerly * 
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man of the houſhold oppoſed this at this cutting remark. . From one of 
Txim, aſſerting, that what was once her character, a ſharp reply might have 
maxi, aſſerting, that w. t reply ght by 
truly. amiable was always fo. Ma- been expekted. but ſhe had her reaſons 
De Geneval, who had her reaſons for being moderate. Intereſt, which al- 
for maintaining what ſhe had advanced, ways rules, and to which the was an ab- 
brought a recent example in favour of her ſolute ſtaye, prevailed pp her to ſtifle her 
dun opinion. * You all ſaw, ſaid ſhe, reſentment. To do it with a better 
fing her diſcourſe to her huſband's grace, ſhe went qu thus, 
kinfroman, the famous Lyonnoiſe, fo - + The Lyonnoiſe, netted at the in- 
much talked of about two years ago * juſtzce ſhe met with at Paris, came to 
© # Paris, She was as fair as alabaſter, © ſhew herſelf at court. Her charms 
had fine features, a good ſhape, and had a run, but ſoon met the ſame fate 
F an air of grandeur. Notwithſtand- as before. She diſappeared on 2 ſud- 
(ing all this, I could find nothing very #* den; and I have ſince been informed, 
« extraordinary in her. She no ſooner is gone for England in ſearch of pew 
+ appeared in publick, but ſhe was fol- * admirers.” dg cat 
t lowed by all the world. I happened to I preſently diſcovered the malicious 
$ he one day at the Thuilleries, when drift of this ſtory, and the application 
* the Lyonnoiſe was walking there. As Madame De Geneva] was willing ſhould 
© the Great Alley perfectly (warmed, I be made of it; from whence I conclud- 
© enquired of every one I met, what ed, that her character and mine would 
© could occaſion ſuch a crowd. Good nor long ſympathize. | =: 
God, Madam! where do you come The diſcourſe. ran again upon the 
. * from,” replied the perſon, “ not to duke's viſit, which Madame De Gene- 
4 know that the beautiful Lyonnoiſe is yal's reflections had interrupted,  . She 
1 come to Paris, and is now actually told us, that all ſhe could gather from 
« walking in the Thuilleries?“ I what he ſaid was, that in e from 
ſhrugged up my ſhoulders at ſuch a hunting, the fight of a young lady had 
1 — anſwer, and reſolved to wade Tack an impreſſion on him, that 
. © ſee with my 3 on what it was he came to enquire after her; and, in caſe 
rounded. I made my way through ſhe had any affairs depending at court, 
(che crowd, and at laſt got a ſight of to offer his ſervice. _ OE 
t this ſo much extolled beauty. Whe- Madame De Geneval added, that all 
*'ther through prejudice, not being ac this was expreſſed in ſo polite a manner, 
| * cording to my taſte, or not ſo hand- that though ſhe was prepared to aniwer 
| * ſome as they pretended, the did not this gallant preamble, which doubtleſs 
 * pleaſe me at all. I pitied the ſtupidi- was aimed at me, as it deſerved, yet ſhe 
0 ty of the publick, which often is laviſh could not avoid repl ing with a great 
of it's praifes on objects that, upon a deal of reſpect, a nog Top know 
* nearer view, -are ſcarce tolerable. Te who I really was. The Duke, upon 
is true, ſooner or later, the prejudice” hearing my name, aſſured her he was 
is laid afide, as it happened in the caſe well acquainted with my family, for 
f of this very Lyonnoiſe, which he had a great value, and would 
- © Some weeks after this I was in the have the honour of being introduced at 
- | * Thvilleries, 1 met her again, but ſhe a more ſeaſonable opportunity. 
uns ſcarce taken notice of > neverthe- I apprehended, from the confuſion 
; leſs, ſhe was ezactly the ſame ; and, * in which this nobleman retired,” con- 
as the inconſtancy of mode never af- tinued my landlady, © that without doubt 
{| me, methought ſhe was even he took the counteſs for one who had 
* handſomer than at firſt.'—-" No won- * her fortune to make, and that he need 
* der” replied the kinſwoman very flilyz © only come to be well received: a fool - 
is, or liked her the better, becauſe no- * iſh preſumption men are often guilty 
* dody admired her, and ' conſequently of, who think, that in viſiting a wo- 
* envy had nothing to work on. Put © man they do her an honour, . This 
a the caſe; the had once more become a * vanity muſt either be grounded on the 
ning toaſt, and you had ſeen her * figuie they make, or the confidence 
* furrounded with a crowd of adn.irets, they have of our weakneſs. As tor my 
Gon. would have appeared as plain as part, who am often expoſed to the in- 
r üirſt. The thing {peaks for itſelf. * trigues of theſe gentlemen, I ufe them 
pO Madame De Gepeyal frowned a little + with a great of freedom, ridicule 
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© their ſerious faces, amuſe myſeN, and 
laugh at them; this I take to be the 
method. Not fo very commenda- 
© ble,” replied the huſband, ſomething 
maliciouſly, as you may perhaps ima- 
« ginez under this pretext of indiffe- 
« rence, the gallants are retained and 
« liſtened to without ſuſpicion. 4 Their 
« follies amuſe me,” you will ſay. No 


doubt of it; and that is juſt what they. 


4 look for: to have admittance into 
certain houſes, is all they can hope 
for at firſt; taking up your time a- 
4 greeably and amuſing you ladies is 
c their ſecond ſtep; but what lucky fel- 


los, if you do them the honour to 


«© ſmile on their endeavours l Lord! 


cried Madame De Geneyal, interrupting 


him ; © it would have been a wonder, 
© indeed, if you had not contradicted 
© me. It is mighty becoming a huſband, 
_ © who fancies his honour is at ſtake, if 
£ he does not thwart his wife on every 
© occaſion!'—* Not in the leaſt," replied 
the gentleman of the houſhold ; * you 
'* are ſtung for want of underſtanding 
him: your ſpouſe is far from being of 
na different opinion on this point. Does 
not his conduct give you daily proofs 


of it? Can you imagine that, if he 
4 were really ſerious in what he ſays, 


he would allow you ſuch an unbound- 
ed liberty? A continuation of your 


$ long filence, Sir, replied Madame De 


Geneval very ſharply, would have been 
much more acceptable than the part 
you are pleaſed to take in the conver- 
lation. The gentleman, not the beſt 
bred perfon in the world, took her up 
as ſmartly on his ſide; and, like many 
others, who, when they have got foot - 
ing in the houſe, take upon them to con- 
troul at large, indulged a malicious plea- 
ſure in maintaining the argument with 
equal vehemence. The miſtreſs of the 


houſe, exceedingly haughty, apprehend - 


ing poſſibly the conſequences of ſuch a 


| diſpute, and provoked beſides at the lit- 
tle ceremony with which ſhe was treat- 


dead, and her huſband's not ſilencing her 
epponent, addreſſed herſelf to him with 
bitter reproaches for want of tenderneſs 
in her regard; declaring, that for the 


future ſhe ſhould take proper methods, 


and the moment certain countenances 


appeared Being apprehenſive, from 
the iharpneſs of the gentleman's reply, 
that the converſation was growing till 
warmer, I thought it high time to re- 


tire, Madame -De Geneval was 100 


much taken up in retorting the ſareaſti. 


cal replies of the gentleman and her hu. 


band, to perceive I was gone. B 
Monſieur De Geneval, more Ae 


to what paſſed, left his friend to purſue 


or drop the argument, and came after 
me to preſent his hand, making an apo 
logy for the ſcene, of which Thad been 


a ſpectator. ( She is very lilly,” ſaid he, 


ſpeaking of his wife; * a trifle diſcom. 


poſes her, and makes her exceptious. 


I overlook it all, as ſhe is with child: 


© when ſhe is ſo, her humour is unar- 


t countable ; but, in conſideration of her 
© condition, ſome complaiſance muſt be 
£ ſhewn.* I commended Monſieur De 


| Geneval for his moderation, but blamed 


bim at the ſame time for ſuffering the 
gentleman to divert himſelf in Prong 


his wife, To this he replied, that he 


was an old friend, whoſe characteriſtick 
was never to yield in a diſpute; that he 


was ſo well known for it, that nobody 


ever reſented his obſtinacy, - Upon thi 
he told me an odd ftory. This very 
gentleman was deeply in love with a 
young lady, who on every account was 
a very proper match for him, and the 
affair on the point of being concluded, 
It happened very luckil that he invit- 
ed his future father · in law, after ſigning 


the writings, to ſupper, The conver- 


ſation turning upon. the ceremonies ob- 


ſerved at the marriages of the ancients, 
the old gentleman and his future ſon- 


in-law, neither of whom wanted wit of 


learning, enlivened the diſcourſe with 


many intereſting paſſages and curious 


citations; but the ſpirit of contradic- 


tion, the predominant paſſion in Gene- 


val's friend, ſoon made the old gentle · 
man loſe his patience: it is true, he 


yielded for ſome time, apprehending bis 
memory might fail him, till the ſon-in: 
law, who had been bred a ſcholar, fall- 


ing upon a point in divinity, which the 
old gentleman happened perfectly to re- 


collect, he maintained his ground. The 


young one contradicted him: the other, 
| ef. that he was right, ran home io 


is library, brought the book, and ima. 
gined he-had carried his point; but the 


ſon-in-law diſclaimed both the author 


and the edition. This obſtinacy pro- 


voked the young lady's father fo much, 


that he retired without any ceremon). 


Upon this, their friends interpoſed, and 


endeavoured to make up the breach. The 


old gentleman,” the moſt reaſonable ol 


the two, was not averſe to an accomny- 
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3tion, and only inſiſted that his future 
{n-in-Jaw-ſhould acknowledge himſelf 
to have been miſtaken : but Geneval's 
friend choſe rather to loſe a very advan- 
tageous match than purchaſe it at ſo dear 


1155 whimfical ſtory amuſed me the 
more, as having juſt experienced, that 
the hero of it was very well qualified to 
furniſh many ſuch adventures. After 
ſome reflections on it, General left me. 
| ordered the ſervant to light him down, 
and then ſhut myſelf into my apart- 
ment, with a firm reſolution of avoid- 
ing, as much as poſſible, ſuch an odd 
medley of company. OOO 
. lac. to bed, when I heard 
ſomebody knock at the door. Curious 
to know what important affair could oc- 
caſion a viſit at one in the morning, I 
went to the window. In order not to 
be ſeen, I bid the maid carry the can- 
dles out of the room. I diſcovered a 
footman holding a flambeau, by whoſe 
limmering light I perceived a tall man 
ding at the door, which was juſt 
opened. Upon liſtening, I heard him 
alk the maid, if a young lady did not 


lodge there, who arrived but that very 


day. Finding by the anſwer that he 


was not miſtaken, he enquired if ſhe 


was up, and could be ſpoke with. The 
maid, who had been preſent at ſupper 
when her miſtreſs gave an account of 
the duke's viſit, anſwered the ſtranger 
very roughly, that the perſon he enquir- 
ed after was not to be ſeen, eſpecially 
'y night, and ſo ſhut the door upon 


[thought it likewiſe time to draw in, 
leſt, if I ſhould be ſeen, the perſon might 
in6ſt upon ſpeaking with me. 


I went to bed without reflecting on 
this accident, perſuaded as I was that 


it had been occaſioned by the viſit in- 
tended me at ſupper- time. 

It is with ſome confuſion I own the 
profound tranquillity with which I ſlept 
till ten in the morning, as if I had not 
the leaſt reaſon to be uneaſy. Such is 
Ne youth, almoſt void of reflection! 

7 Waiting-woman came to acquaint 
me that a mantua - maker and other 
work. women waited my riſing, I was 
inconſiderate enough to aff If the had 


lent for them. She anſwered with ſome 


lurprize, that I had given her no ſuch 


orders, but that the people ſaid they 


dme by appomtment. This made me 


fairs were as well regulated ch * 
as if I had been ſettled ten years) when 


a ſtrange place. 


lt was with the 
imaginable that I took the count off this 
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preſently imagine that M. De Saint Fal, 


with his uſual foreſight, was the con- 


triver of this piece of gallantry. I got 
up, was taken meaſure of for ſtays and 
gowns, without examining any farther; 


which I judged could be of no manner 


of ſervice, nor alter their opinion of me 

one way or other. e 
The clock. had ſtruck one; I was 

ſitting down to table, (for my houſe af- 


M. De Saint Fal ſent his name. He was 
richly dreſſed: I had not till then con- 
ſidered his perſon with any attention. 
Notwithſtanding my affections were pre- 


judiced in favour of another, I could 
not be ſo unjuſt as not to look upon him 


as a very accompliſhed perſon. His ad- 
dreſs was even more reſpectful than 


uſual: a nice conduct, to avoid remind- 
ing me how much I was beholden to 
him. Whilſt my waiting-woman was 


preſent, he conſtantly employed the word 


Madam, and only, talked of general 
things. I inſiſted on his ſitting down to 
dinner, which he complied with. As 
ſoon as we were alone, he began by ex- 
preſſing the pleaſure he had in ſeeing me, 


and the apprehenſion he was under left 
time ſhould hang heavy on my hands in 


I deicribed the ſupper, acquainted him 


with the duke's intended viſit, not 


omitting the debate which enſued on 
that occaſion. I could not prevail upon 


myſelf to hide my ſuſpicion of Madame 
De Geneval's ill - temper. | 
to this was, that the being obliged to 
provide a lodging for me on a fudden, 


prevented his taking a whole houſe; 
that it was not yet too late; and while 
he was looking out for one, he adviſed 


me to avoid La Geneval's company as 


much as poſſible. | 
| greateſt difficulty 


ſubject. He did not reliſh the duke's 


"viſit; the ſtranger who enquired after 


me at midnight gave him no ſmall un- 


eaſineſs. He took heart, however, when 
I gave my word to avoid all viſits, and 
the occaſions of them, fo far even as not 
to amuſe myſelf at the window for the 


future. Saint Fal appeared as much 


tranſported at this promiſe, as if I had 
acquainted him wt 
piece of news' he could have withed to 


the moſt agreeable 
hear. 


t day 


Upon this I related to 
him all that had paſſed ſince he left me: 


His anſwer 
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- atk ſuch a favour, left J ſnould look up · 
on it. as a reſtraint on my liberty. 
EKReſuming | 
came at laſt to the point which coycern- 
ed me moſt. I had alteady aſked ſeve- 


ral times whether he had ſeen my lo- 


ver's father, without receiving any an- 


 fwer; but now he gave me an account 
of a {mart converſation, whereof I was 


the ſubject. Would you believe, faid 
M. De Saint Fal, that the old mar- 
« quis could ſcarce be perſuaded you hal 
« eſcaped out of my hands? He would 
be informed of the time, place; and 
other circumſtances. In order to de- 
c te& me, he ſent for my valet de cham · 
bre, and queſtioned him apart in his 


< cloſet, to try if we both agreed in the 


« ſame ſtory. In a word, I never ſaw 


him in ſuch à paſſion before; but all 


« his precautions gave me no uneaſi- 
© neſs, being prepared on all hands, 
- © by giving my ſervant his inſtructions, 


and being well aſlured he would not 


* betray me. 5 TH | 
© As to my unele, though he threat- 
© ened to go himſelf to the place, he has 
© not as yet proceeded any farther in the 
« affairz his anger is over, or at leaſt 


« he pretends as much. He was very 


inquiſitive as to your beauty, charac- 
© ter, and every thing which regarded 
© you. I need not ſay, I did you juſ- 
© tice," continued the count; on ſuch a 
© ſaubje& could any one have been re- 
« ſexved | The deſcription of your per- 


s ſon was called over ſeveral times; 
from whence I judged he recollected 


£ what had paſſed in the village where 


4 he waited for his horſes. The con- 


4 fuſion into which his firſt onſet threw 


me, made me forget what you had 
related concerning that affair, and I 


gave bim an exact likeneſs of you. 


This conformity ſet bim on think- 


ing. I I am not miſtaken,” cried 
© he, there is no room to wonder at 


„ my ſon's paſſion for this girl!“ I 


4 pretended to be furprized at the excla- 


© mationz but the old marquis, either 
< becauſe he miſtruſted me, or was un 
willing to let me know his ſentiments, 
d the diſcourſe, and I retired: 


« ch 
© ex mgly pry with extricatin 
40 1 well out of this tickliſh at- 
6 ir.“ 7 . 955 8 . "4 e 
_ The aſſurance Saint Fal gave, that 
his uncle's indignation IE caſed, 
made me ſomething eaſy. Whatever 


his uſual tranquillity, be 
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hear, He confeſſed he did not dare to 


* reaſon I have to believe that to be the 
caſe, continued the count, I ſhallky . 
« continually on my guard: t hae x 

* ſubtle, crafty politictan to deat with; 
© and left. he ſhould impofe upon me; 


. © T ſhall be very careful bot to rehm 


any handle for fuſpecting tie 

* with which I have pretended to a& in 
« this. affair. Upon this account, ] 
« never left him ſince yeſterday jg 
* morrow he goes to Paris, and 1 fal 
« take the opportunity of His abſtnct, 
to ſpend the day; lovely Jenny, with 


a 13 


vou, in order to ſettle your httle al. 
0 fairs.“ , N. — E 8 
The word /ettle reminded me of what 


this generous perſon had already dote 
for me. Good God, Sir! replied I, 
« what will you think of me! Iam, u 
© you may ſee, in the greateſt confuſion 
« imaginable, for being ſo back ward in 
making my acknowledgments for you 


© favours, of which I have a far great 


« ſenſe than I can poſſibly exprefs.'- 
© Ah, Mademoiſelle! cried Saint Fl, 
interrupting me, your bare remem- 
© bering them is too great a return; I beg 
ve may ſay no more of ſuch triſſes.— 


1 look upon them in a far differen 


© light,” replied I; * but ftill ſome me. 
© lancholy reflections overpower my gr 
© titude, and give me very cruel alarms. 
© ] have already ſaid, continued | 


© that all the grandeur of the world 


© ſhall never draw me from the rules! 


have preſcribed to myſelf ; andif y 
© views———" © No; once for all, 1. 


plied Saint Fal in the ſincereſt manner, 
© my word and honour is your ſecunty, 
© the which, aſſure yourſelf, I am ot 
capable of violating; and I conſent u 
© be looked upon as the worſt of man, 
© kind, if ever any behaviour of mint 
« contradicts this proteſtation I have te 
© honour of making to you. 01 
© theſe terms, replied I, very much ei- 
couraged, I ſhall take a pleaſyren 
« ſeeing you, and abſtracting from iin 
« {entiments you have formerly exprefl- 
© ed, ſo oppolite to thoſe in my om, 
„ breaſt, I ſhould na pleaſure 4 
hiding any thing from you. — Alu 

eried bee Sith great. earneltnels, 
let that be no hindrance; on the cor 
© trary, chowing Jody Hick acbb, 
« dence would afford me the gren 

« conſolation: how happy ſhouſd I d 
« to poſſeſs it! The effects of love 1 
© as various as the perſotis jt influent 
5 and in me widely different from — 
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8 . 85 confulted,. The proof 7 1 

Nu „ is to promote the 
+ happineſs a miftreſs, even in 

Anion to our on deſires; judy ez 

i tao. lovely creature, what kind of = 


your latisfaFion, it id you 
2 ſtudy. Yes," de ed * 


count, ſeizing my. 2 you ſhall — 
WM 'trive 28 promote INE 
with kim 2, ore, 2 1 = 
E pineſa i iately depen 
en it. wh is true, in losing you J lofe 
A that is deat to me in life; but 1 
i ſhall have the comfort. of reflefing, 
i that in point of difntereftedneſs 5 
i generoſity I ſtand unrivalled. “. 


ſo new to me, raiſed an admiration that 


i you doubt my ſincerity ?? continued 
the count. You make me no anſwer. 


dene you mentioned, one of the fa- 
| ours, Alas! I can only expect 
c ſentiments I have juſt now expreſſed, 
| however commendable in the theory, 
10 perhaps imagine impracticable. 
e all thus far, my late pro- 
tions, all betray ſome ſecret views. 
Yes, ſuch have, os charming crea- 
* tare! Shall 1 1 them?“ 
continued Saint Fal rifing up; will 
ou be convinced of what I LID ſaid, 
* if I pour out the ſecret motions of = 
' bul?'— Well, then," replied I te 
alarmed, * what is it you hope for? 
ſou ought to know me, and conſe- 
' quently not to flatter yourſelf that 1 
eren © Ah, MademoiſcHe!' 


what] have te ſay ; do not fuſpeb that, 


1 it ud! 1 love Jou, T adore you! 
s top 


but 1 


FT) 
1. 


) 8. an im- 


Tn. ronvbb,p won ur dib. 
© value © 


e Foe "13: 


* "agreeable, had 
Sentiments ſo. delicate, ſo refined; and 


fence alone could expreſs. „Ah! can 


Will you Ae me from the confi- 


? The 


4 Saint Fal, interrupting me, hear 
under an apparent probity, a villain 


*-your charms have vanquiſhed me, and ffler 
ve you, I wou al eres rank 9 | 
ork or hs Joppa over'; 7 


e 2 Roar 14 705 RY 
ſn For n e e muy 5 


1 n ': be b 


( 


. of el 


e nd mic 
duld faviſh him from 


the events o 1 
« bob 4. various, and ſb continuall 
« {8 to change, that ch 42 * 
naturally Kent, in either : 
may T not reslon- 


© unfortunate caſes, 

« ably h ages, 
ſb 

dr at leaft en 


ture to ſay would not haxe dif- 


5 


£ crown a paſſion that never was AT 
© to be unfortunate ?* 


The count's laſt words we i uf 


© taken, replied T with ſome emotion 
and yielding one of my bands, "which 
Saint Fal bathed withhis tears; you 


not miſtaken in relying on my grati- 


4 tude. Iwillfay 2 were! af. 
fections alrea 


throwi 
himſelf at my feet; I am leſs voce 


* ed: this acknowledgement affords re- 
0 lief, and tranſports me. How, cl | 
ing Jenny! may I flatter b 
c eee what do T hear? cried's 


voice from the door, which was half 
open; 1 am betrayed! Penfidious gef 


< ture! J will never fee thee 3 


The ſound of the voice, the 
poſtrophe, the fudden diſapp 
tim who ſpoke, the poſture the 
was in when I 2 15 furprized, A 


recipes me. 7 
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that you vol one day Fan 


s to mind the Hy of. 
the ſervices Thad don 


«© deavoured to have 2 ac that then | 
« preſenting a heart, which I ma) ven- 


ou not deen pr prelu- 
« dicedin favour © another; you 


4 


with fo much tendernefs, that 1 5 
greatly affected. You are not mif. 


aged, 15 ns 
© one but yourſ Fo cou ſucceed in fix- . 
ing them. For the preſent this 
.< ſuffices," cried Saint Fal 
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« guilty, and deteſts me; of all which 
2 exhauſted; I am plunged in de- 


aint Fal did not hefitate a moment: 
he ran down, ſtairs, and preſently over- 


ed the marquis, were gone out diſput- 
Ing z and, by the fury: viſible in the mar- 


guis's countenance, ſhe really believed 
4 duel would enſue. At this terrible 
news I exerted myſelf,” and ran to the 
window to bring them back; but, alas! 
they were ſo far gone, that it would 
have been in vain to call after them. 
* Ah, Heavens ' cried I, not obſerving 


I betrayed myſelf before a ſervant I had 


no reaſon to confide in, what will be- 


: come of me, if I loſe all that is dear 
to me in this life Go, Mademoiſelle, 

* faid I to my woman; loſe not a mo- 
2 ment! run, and endeavour to bring 
4 them back !'-—* God forbid l' replied 


Brochan, with an air of diſdain; © it 
_ © would be very fine, truly, to ſee young 
s women.running after fuch ſparks. If 


1 had imagined I was hired to be en- 


* gaged in theſe kind of adventures, I 
would never have darkened the doors.” 
After this comfortable harangue ſhe left 


the room, muttering to herſelf, but fo 


loud as to let me hear ſeveral ſhocking 
exprſlions... ed nd ti rg 

- Let any one imagine the condition I 
was in! I knew not what to do. If I 
4 go after them, ſaid I to myſelf, * to 
« what purpoſe? Put the cafe, I reach 
6 them whilſt they are engaged, as they 
© certainly are, ought not I to appre- 
hend my - preſence. will only ferve to 
_ © redouble the marquis's fury, and 


_ © haſten ſometragical event? He thinks 


me perfidiousz what effect can my 
« prayers have on him? Again, how 
2 ſhall] be looked upon here? I re- 


flected, that 2 the prying Madame 


De Geneval ſhould happen not to be at 

me wan LEY yt a an be 
. went out, I mu prude ro- 
chan would e 0 inform her of 
all chat had paſſed. What would not 


be the conſequence? Women, eſpecial - 
ly thoſe of my landlady's character, 
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ſnhew no mercy on ſuch o 


« you. are the cauſe. O Heavens! I am fine, I knew not which way to turn m 


ſelf. Sometimes I relied on Saint F; 
prudence and fi 
conſidered him, vigorouſly 


politeneſs, entered without the leaſt cere. 
mony, and aſked very haſtily the mem. 
ng of what ſhe had juſt been informei 
of; adding, ſomething drily, ſhe would 
not for the world any untoward affair 
ſnould happen, wherein her name could 
be bro in queſtion ; ſhe told ie, 


her houſe was: not deſigned for ſuck 


purpoſes ; and that ſhe took it hei 
ill, that M. De Saint Fal ſhouldiexpole 
her houſe to any ſuch inconvenien- 
To all this I anfivered not a word: 
I was fo confounded, that I could not 
deviſe the leaſt pretence to give a fi. 
vourable turn to what I was repronched 
with. La Geneval, taking my filence 
for a tacit acknowledgment of what 
ſhe thought of me, perhaps confirmedin 
it by the remarks of my devout wait 
ing woman, continued her diſcourſe 
ſo high a ſtrain, with ſa many bittet 
taunts and expreſſions, ſo very ated 
that not being much prejudiced in be 
favour, I took her up very ſhort for he 
impertinence; telling her, with a piercing 
look, to leave my room, that I waited 
for the count's return, and ſhould not 
fail to acquaint him with the civilities] 
had received in the apartment he cloſ 


for me, and where I had expected to be 


ſafe from any inſult. This was vtteed 
with ſo much reſolution, that ſhe dur 
not make any reply. Her huſband, 
who came in and heard part of ua! 
ſaid, aſked very earneſtly if any of-Bs 
family had behaved otherwiſe than uit 


reſpect. I thanked him very-coldy 1 


his concern, and perceiving his 
was going to open again, I retired n 
my cloſet, throwing the door after wei 
there, I burſt into tears, and loſt mf 
in a-train of refleRions, ſurpaſſig ert 
other in the anguiſh they occaſioned. * 
Abandoned thus to myſtif, I looktl 
upon what had happened, 3s a pon 
ment for accepting of Saint Fal'sofe% 
It would have been much better, þ 
I to myſelf, to have gone to 1 
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for a livelihood. What could 1 ſet a- 
bout? I knew nothing, 
wait on myſelf... It 6 
debate the thing; a thouſand obſtacles 


ler which would have anſwered all 
« purpoſes: Love and Reaſon _ have 
„ene hand in hand; the © Mar- 
* would have deſiſted from 
i perſecuting me. I muſt have ſuffered, 


+ it is true, from my averſon to a _cloi- 


«fer; but virtue, being free from any 
ums, would have afforded ſome 
« comfort, in repreſenting me bemoaned 
(and valued by a lover truly dear, and 
4.quence. This day my ruin is com- 
+ pleated !* continued I, ſhedding a tor- 
rent of tears. What will he not think 
« What has he not room to imagine! 
( He finds me in the hands of another; 


( however innocent I may be, he fur- way to turn myſelf; overwhelmed aas 1 


« prizes him at my feet. Appearances 

« ar6-againſt me; he will never return. 
Three hours were ſpent in the moſt 
melancholy fituation; no account of 
what had paſſed, which my imagination 
very tragical. The ſtrict 


honour of Saint Fal was too notorious, 


not to render it more than probable. I 
could not forbear thinking he muſt have 
iſhed in the combat, fince he thus 
leſt me a prey to racking uncertainty : 
this notion gathering ſtrength, let me 
rk the conſequences of ſuch a terrible 
fair, It was natural to expect bein 
ſeized, and made reſponſible for what 
wy imagination repreſented to have 
kappened, as the cauſe, though very 


innocent of the quarrel : in this caſe I 


had no room 5 myſelf; on the 
contrary, it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe I 
ſhould. find no favour, but meet with the 
ſtvereſt treatment. | 
Such juſt alarms produced other re- 
8. I thought it high time to con- 
leriauſl what I had to do. Flight 


| the beſt grounded, as well as 


uh, aud which conſequently I reſolv- 
on. Money I did not want, (for I 


found in the commade;) but I repeat it 
der more, I was no longer that Jenny, 
miſtreſs of ſo much lution in u 

Urenture : plenty, e, conſulting my 


clinations, had inſtilled all the terrors 


and could ſrarce 
* 


ſed themſelves to what my virtue 
pound out: it did not yield, indeed, 


t maintained it's ground; yet; ſullied 
as it was by ſo many concurring: acci- 


dents, it na longer caſt forth thoſe bright 


rays it had formerly done, when not 
weighed down with the follies of the 
age. I ſaw plainly my wretched condi- 
tion, and bewailed it: but that was all; 
I came to no reſolution. #1 +1 = 
It was now near ten at night, and no- 
thing determined. I knew not which 


was, I never 


rate and attentive) came to look for me 
in my cloſet. I ſhall make no difficulty ; 
to enter into a detail of what paſſed be- 


ght of eating. N. 
cook · maid, {Who was mighti 55 42 
with me from the firſt, and whole good - 
nature, which far ſurpaſſed chat of my 
waiting woman, made her more conſide- 


tween us, as it proved 
of conſequence. Lady of ours? ſaid 
ſhe very innocently, © do people live here 
© on the air? Why, your ſupper has 


© been ready theſe two hours. Jeſu- 
Maria! cried ſhe, roms. her can- 
dle to my face, you are all | 
Can perſons at your age have any 


afterwards-to:be 


© thing to trouble them? Mercy on us 


© what will become of others, when 


«© fuch ſweet babes take things to heart? 
« Juſt Heavens! I am rarely fitted, 


truly; out of the irying- pan into the 


fire: my laſt miſtreſs was always 


< grumbling, growling, ſnarling, and 
c * things about : this here eries' 


like a child Patience; every one has 
their humour. But, in plain truth,” 


d what makes you take on thus? You 
« want for nothing. Have you not 


orgot to mention a purſe of gold I a -good lodging, 
© large income? 


ty, Heaven be praiſe 


"= from home : 


well : furniſhed 5* a 
for youth or beau- 
d, we need not 
that you are mueh to 

pitied truly Pies on't, what would 
you do if you were in my place, ſim- 


ple as I ſtand here? Gracious Sa- 


g * viour l' continued the good: natured 


creature, with tears in her eyes, ( I 
© warrant ye, all this is for the loſs of 
her huſband?” Well, he is gone, and 
e fthere is an end ont. For one cold ane, 


„there are a tho 


 $-ſhan't miſs ou 
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4 ven be prai 


5 in à country v. 
„Ahe are as plentiful 


as the miſeries of 


I eguld not forbear ſmiling at my 
maid's compariſons and manner of 
comforting me. I told her, however, to 
leave me, and that 1 did not intend to 
Then I muſt e en faft too, con- 
tinued ſhe ; for it would not be right 


in me to regale whilſt my good miſ- 
© treſs is in afflition. Well, well, it 
won't kifl me if I go without my 


« ſ\pper to-night, I'l] eat two to- mor- 


row. Barbara (for that was her name) 
left me ſaying this, Her compaſſion 

moved me; I called her back, and or- 
dered her to go to ſupper. Come, then, 


ſaid ne, 5 we'll compound the matter: 
| bat ſup a porringer of broth, 


© Fil undertake; to eat as much as any 


« four in the pariſh; otherwiſe I can 
f ont-faft our curate, the greateſt peni- 


© tentiary in all the country, and a very 


for fueh little fooleries, they ſay, he 


F good man, if he did not love money, 
| . | _ honeſt; and our family, God be 


and here and there a pretty girl: you 
©. know what I mean, If it were not 


might have been a faint long ago; 
4 but, like the reſt of the world, he 


_ © Joves himſelf : and, after all, he may 


— 


not be ſo much to blame as people 
pretend. eſe ; | 


Barbara away, loſing all patience through 


her nonſenſe. When we are under af- 


fRion, every thing incommodes us; 
but this day I was deſtined to be em- 
broiled, Be gone!” ſaid I very ha- 
uy; © do you think I have nothing to 
do but Well, Madam, I am 


| gone, faid the, without ſtirring an 


ehen you have a mi 
as another. Heavens be praiſ- 
#.ed! women of my rank, that was ber 


s.as vw 


. you acquainted with her? — * ; 


face, you woul 


inch; „ ſee foul weather gathering, 


and you muſt be obeyed, How one 
my de deceived! I could have ſworn, 


*. with ſo much 8 in your 
never be angry: but 

they ſay; one ſhould never judge of 
© people by their looks; and J ;fancy, 
nd, you can ſeold 


| „are born to ſuffer. I lived 
«with one Mademoiſelle--D'Elbieux, 
© who, like youmr—? ,* Mademoiſelle. 
« D'Elbieux!” cried I, ſtruck with the 
name; © where is ſhe” . Wh 


Barbara. No, ſaid I, diſtembling the 


Truth; but a friend of mine knows 


r. “ 80 much the better, if yen 


_ © which you pleaſe, 


Lg 
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here: * are not acquainted,” replied Barba; 


© ſhe is. à malicious miſs, or lady, 
2 pleaſe, now ſhe is mar. 
© ried 1 r village has a good riddance 
© of her; ſhe plagued us out of out 
lives when ihe came to paſs the fun. 
© mer there, which was only every year," 
—* What is the name of your village“ 
ſaid I, extremely furprized that what 1 
heard ſhould agree fo well with the place 
of my birth. If you imagine I have 
© forgot, Madam,” replied Barbara, «you 
© are miſtaken; my memory is not ſo 
© ſhort, nor is it ſo long fince I ame | 
from thence: it is called D;: 
though the leaſt in he foreſt of Fog. 
c * it is not behind- hand with 
© the belt of them; a perfect little pa. 
* radiſe on earth. I long to end my 


days there: but patience ! all in good 


© time, if God grants my life; e 

« thing has it's day; ſamethidg uk 
© be laid up to prevent ſtarving. We 
are poor folks, it is true, but very 


8 * nothing to reproach it- 
© ſelf with, except one of my ni 

© who has made noiſe enough, and they 
© ſay will make her fortune: but there 
© is not one of us would be in her place; 
for it 18 a proverb in our village, More 


Honour and leſs money; a ＋ * nan 
3 


« zs better than à golden girdl 
pon this ſhe went away. Let aty 
one imagine the conſternation I was in 
to find my cook-maid to be my own 
aunt ; for by what ſhe ſaid, ſhe was my 
father's ſiſter. This is one of thoſe ac+ 
cidents, which are leaſt expected, and 
make the deepeſt impreſſion. I could 


have wiſhed to have entered a little mom 


into particulars with this good-natured 
ſimple relation; but I thought it pro- 
per to take another opportunity of alk- 
ing abundance of queſtions, which og · 
curred, My head was too much per- 
plexed to take the neceſſary precautions 
prudence would ſuggeſt, in order to, 
preyent betraying myſelf in ſuch a con · 
S 8 
Good-natured Barbara, or rather my 
aunt, . preſently brought me a port inge 
broth, I received it in ap obligng 
manner, and behaved to her with great 
tenderneſs. She went away, {wear 
I had pleaſed her better than il I b | 
beſtowedd an Agnus on her: this w# 
faying a great deal for her, being den 
fond of felicks, though her devoted 


was well ordefed, and no a/ babe, 


bling 
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nothing to do hut to be merry, for bat 


the preciſe ſ of Mademoi- 
— my. is-graiped Wait 
21 * no fooner le fr alone, but 1 


buried again in Qions. Various 
projets were formed in my. diſturbed 
imagination : ſometimes 1 was for 
— myſelf without ceremony 40 
y aunt, and going back with her to 
the village; the next moment, I was 
for retiring 
ceiling myſelf ſo well, as "hes to be 
heard of more; then, again, I reſolved 
to write to Madame De G, or to 
go to her, and beg to be received as a 
ſervant. In a word, twenty different 
ſchemes preſented A dut I had 


rs y laſt cefolution, after a long ürug- 

was to go to Paris, and ſhut my- 

up in ſome room, where I might 
lem to work, ill I had recoyered my - 
ſelf ſufßciently to determine what was to 
be done. This reſolution taken, I dried 
up my tears, and then began a letter 
tothe marquis: I juſtified myſelf in a 
handſome manner, — concluded with 
zuring him, that ſince he had thought 


| fit tolulpe& my conduct, he ſhould ne- 


ver ſee me more. 1 9 

lu the ſame packet I inclaſed nather 
lirected to Monſieur De Saint Fal, where 
{returned him thanks for all his civili- 


ties, and aſſured him, that whatever be- 


kel me, they ſhould always be freſh in 
my memory. I tald him, that it was with 
" greatelt regret I deprived myſelf of 
» grnewes and difnieraſted a friend; 
added, that I ſhauld do him the 
ſuſtier to flatter "myſelf, chat notwith - 
tanding what the world might think fit 
to ſay af me, he would ſcorn to con- 
me on bare appearances, as his 
kinlman- had done. his offence pro- 
wake m me ſo much, that it was frequent- 
ly mentioned in both. my letters. 


I as going to-ſeal.them. My.deign 8 
was" to Ee them on my toilette; t0 
Fretend the next morning to take the 

whe to lack up my apartment,, and fend. 


ous Saint Fal, that he 
might a his effects; * 
theſe proper meaſures, to take a place 
the coach for Paris: I was ' beginning, 
2 to order theſe affaira, hen my 


Na the room, tel 


up ay Hg 4 4 
S 22250 hag l 


17 * 


. 
_ 


to a monaſtery, and con- 


eee e 


© his affeRions,  Twe 
* blufhed to think he c js your 


the danger I A al goa. 
I atked Barbardf with 

from 3 
© Here,” {6d they panting; Fre Þ 
gud the agu, w 1 
d ee 


* proof: of N 2 1 Fr y. Ge be Fer 
12 . 
rt will burſt with ſpleep!* a 

I gave no attention W ht be Lid: 
the marquis was at my feety he 
ſeized my hands; endeaxovred to ſpaak, 
but was not able, nor was I to 
his carefles ; my tears alone could, 


their way, n deſpicable language c 


ſuch an occaſion. 
Saint Fal was till. filet z leanivg'ap 
the back of my chair, from whence I 


had nat power to riſe, he ſeemed to wait 
hae 


the reſult of the firſt emotian.. 


« Deng you you back, ſaid be to we, 
a tender apd a faithful lover. Appear- 


© ances impoſed on him but for & 


ment, — I had no diſiculty in con- 
« vincing him how deſerving you arę of 
2 the has 


© condyQts and we ſhould have 
© here four hours agg, ay nab nt 
« with my uncle. I eaſily foreſa how 


much you mult ſuffer from your appre- 
c e and ſhould have ſent word 


* —— ald marquis any — to 


c Laltes dry u 

. ary typ yo 
« ſeeingailovar 
as well forty 
© as by the greatneG of his 


in, ho deſerves you, 


— 


Saying this, Saint Fal kk — 2 | 


me to return the nent tlay, Me went, 
as e to meat 4 —— 
to 1e prone. ay) 
—— with me. heart was ſo 
full, and o much ar Fe nb 
ſence of à lever too dear to my, that I 


was Carce able to. cetum a bam tochis 


genaroue friend. 


3 other time, I would. act have | 


been left alone with abe marquis 
EE EE . 
falt a ſecrat 
— — apde his Iu ad wins is 


—— —— 
2 — — 
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longer the effect of deſpair; the trouble 
1 was in ſeemed a pleaſing kind of 
melancholy,-and afforded a ſatis faction. 
How delightful mult that pleafure be 
which comes in the room of misfortunes 
that were expected l This period of my 
fe is never refleedon but with the ut- 
eee, 8 

The moment I am writing ſuch an 
intereſting paſſage of my Memoirs, this 
N as a ee, m whom 
TI am now happy, furprizes me in my 
cloſet, He 2 — at my perplexity in 
properly expreſſing ſo momentous an 

poch, He fays he will aſſiſt my 
memory on this occaſion,. He takes 


the p01 he writes; he will not be 
© 


refuſed : though he were not ſo dear 
to me as he really is, he muſt be obey- 
ed. Thus, indulgent reader, or ſevere 
critick, you muſt not wonder, if the 
ſtyle in the following ſheets is not al- 
ways alike: the Marquis of L. V. is fo 
complaiſant as to aſſiſt me often in the 
execution of this work, I am ſenſible 
this digreſſion, as well as my frank 
confeſſion above, is not entirely accord - 
ing to rule; but is there any to be ob- 
ſerved when the heart ſpeaks? I ſhould 
chuſe to break through it, rather than 


Joſe an opportunity of mentioning. the 


moſt amiable of huſbands, But, to re- 
I was ſo tranſported, as I mentioned 


above, to ſee a lover again whom I gave 


over for loſt, that I never thought till 
now of making him riſe. I uſed my 
vtmoſt endeavours to prevail on him to 
change fo painful a poſture; but, preſ- 
fing my hands, he anſwered, No, 
charming Jenny, I will die at your 


Il feet, if you refüſe to pardon the eruel 
_ © 6utrage L have committed. I acknow- 


r jedge myſelf the worſt of mankind. 1 
thought you capable of perfidy; I ima- 
t ꝓgined my coutin in poſſeſſion of that 
only treaſure I covet, and after which 
© have ſighed ſo long, Alas! what 


© did I not think? How difficult is it 


to be impartial when in love! I own 
© ſuch fuſpicions are highly criminal; I 
repeat it: I ought to have known 
you, and that alone mould have pre; 
« vented my indulging N e ces 
« appearances hurried to an extremity. 

hat did not my heart feel whilft the 
marquis made his apology ! How grace- 
fulty did he acquit himſelf! A heart of 
marble muſt have been moved at what 
he ſaid on that ſubjedt, Happy ate thoſe 


too endearing: reflefions, were 


Ga K a ® M - X a «a a = 


young women whoſe inbred virtue 2nd 
modeſty are their guard, or ſevere edu- 
cation ſupplĩes the want of ſuch happy 
diſpoſitions! Without one of theſe re. 
ſtraints, I-know not (with:confuſion ! 
ſpeak it) how far I might have indulyet 
myſelf. The bluſhes arifing from theſe 


9 of 


upon by the marquis as the marks of x 


reſentment ſtill ſubſiſting. A ſecond tine 


he aſked if I forgave him. * Yes, my 
lord, anſwered I, hiding my face, «[ 
s do; at the ſame time let me beſeech 
y you to forget the vexation my liten- 
© ing to the count, your kinſman's ad- 
* vice, has perhaps occaſioned ; I am 
© ſenfible I ought to have been the firſ 


Ito engage him in a punctual — 2 


© ance with your father's deſigns; 
* that very inclination, that over-ruling 
© deference, at the ſame time inſtilled x 


horror againſt a convent, which neg | 
* ſarily implied an abſolute ſeparation 


from you, It is that ve on 
© which. you have inſpired, ind 12 
© but too much cheriſhed, that endan- 
« gered my forfeiting your eſteem by 
© {ome indiſcretions. . No, adorable 
Jenny! replied. the marqujs, ſeat- 
ing himſelf by me, you are no way 
© to blame: ruin on your fide, and &- 
ſpair on mi ne, muſt have been ft in- 
eyitable conſequence of your falling 
into uy father's haves, 1115 deſign 
was to hut you up for life. His mea · 

| concerted, and hi 


ſures were ſo well concerted 


© orders would have been ſo pynQually 


obeyed, that I muſt have loſt you for 
ever. All this I learned but 7 
day: a fervant of my father's, in 
whom he much confides, knowing my 
very life lay at ſtake, let me into ths 
ſecret. I took poſt immediately upon 
it, and came but a few Hours too late, 
Imagine the deſpair which ſeized me, 
©. when coming to Madame De G, 
© I found you gone, She was moved at 
© my condition; and it was from her! 
© learned Saint Fal's commiſſion : ſhe 
had the precaution to engage my word 
5s of 1 or I 1 : 1 | 3 
s my life in extorting from him the p 

« where he had left you. I diſſewble 


© with him; ſet ſpies upon him; in ie, 
A ed his — It was I who 


© came | ſt night to enquire for you: 10 
« ſpeak, the truth, all theſe practices 
the negle& or rather contempt of n 
«© father's orders; the remaining at Ver- 


* failles; this lodging, all together ate 


* 
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« my head. © Ah!” cried I to my- 
« ſelf, t I am betrayed ! Saint Fal has 
« taken advantage of the authority pur 
« into his hand; uy was terrified 
« withit : my couſin is handſome; and 
« Jenny, perhaps, unfaithful. This 
« notion, throwing me into deſpair, 
«© made me watch Saint Fal all night. 
« When he came to Verfailles, I endea-' 
© youred to ſift him, but not getting 
' any thing out of him (for you was 
« not then arrived) I blamed. my own 
« ſuſpicions. Thinking you was in 
* ſome monaſtery, I began to reſolve 
© ypon coming 1. extremities, and break · 
ing my ward; in order to force Saint 
Fal todiſcoyer where you were ſecured. 
With this deſign, I endeavoured to 
© find him out; but hearing he was 
gone the evening before, and not ex- 
pecting to overtake him, I reſolved to 
wait his return, and then revenge the 


ven was merciful, and ordered mat- 
ters otherwiſe : going out of the park, 
| whither I went to indulge my thought- 
| * fulneſs, I had a ſight of Saint Fal, 
walking with great emotion, I fol- 
| © lowed him, and found he entered here, 
© by which means I diſcovered your 


lodging. FE _ 

q This part of the uneaſineſs, lovely 
Jenny, you made me undergo. But 
© judge of my defpair, when coming up 
to an elderly woman, who waits on 
| © you, and to whom I addreſſed myſelf 


© learned from her, that you ſaw no- 
body; that the preceding evening a 
* dobleman had been refuſed; and that 
© Saint Fal alone had/admittance. I 

7 would have told my name, and per- 
* that the count and you were alone, 
and the did not think proper to in- 
* terrupt you. All this was delivered 


me very much. Ten louis-d'ors, 


* Proffered and accepted, removed all 
oy yo: 


| f obſtacles? the old woman, charm- 

, ed at the ſight of the gold, was fo far 

' from continuing refratory, that of 
? her own accord the propoſed conceal- 
| g me, provided I gave my promiſe 
* that I would never diſcover her com- 
plaiſance, nor what ſhe was going to 
„ Akartte me. The mote myſtery the 
ebe 'the more mz ſuſpicions in- 
Wr Give me leave to paſs over 

ie ſlence he impertinence ſiie was 


d evils he had brought upon me. Hea- 


to let you know I was at the door, 1 


her to let me in. She replied, 


in ſo my ſterious a manner, as diſturb- 


* 
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« guilty of in your regard.” Here I 
BE cnt he the marquis, and would 
know what a ſervant could pretend to 
ſay of me, with whom ſhe had been but 
two days acquainted. It was with 
fore diele the marquis ſatisfied me 
on this head; he owned that Brochan 
had given him to underſtand, that Saint 
Fal comforted me in my affliction for 
the loſs of a huſband, and upon that ac- 
count I refuſed all other viſits. For- 
give me once more, cried. the mar- 

uis, ſeeing me moved at this detail; 

I know very well I ought not to have 
«© given the leaſt credit to it; but one 


© would imagine every thing conſpired 


© to involve me in guilt. I find Saint 
Fal at your feet; your expreſſions are 
* endearing : he kiſſes your hand; you 


© do not reſent it. Could any man, as 
© much in love as myſelf, calmly be- 


hold ſo intereſting a ſcene ? But what 
do I ſay? Ought I to be ſurpized that 
© my couſin ſhould wear your chains? 


or, rather, ought I not to expect as 


© many rivals, as there are men who be- 


hold your charms ?* 


This diſcourſe concluded with the 
tendereſt marks of the moſt lively paſ- 
ſion. The marquis expreſſed himſelf 
with ſo much ardour, as would not by 


different adventures, was too great to 
ſuffer me to enjoy that repoſe which might 


had been an entire ſtranger to that mo- 
diſm complaint of the ladies, galled va- 


perienced the yiolenes of theth, and it 


was day-break before I began to fel. 


Tender Barbara, came to wake me 
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ny profound fleep. She informed me 
ie Sein Pal had called in the morn- 
ing. I could not but admire his dif- 
cretion; my ſimple aunt frankly on- 
ing it was not her fault, that he did not 
come into her bed · chamber; but he re- 
fufed it, leſt, as he ſaid, my reſt might 
be diſturbed. We have not many in- 
ſtances of ſuch moderation: the mar- 
uis has fince owned, he ſhould not 
8 fo well. 8 . 
: this o — nty of remon- 
ſtrating very mile y to roy aunt that 
decency required ſhe ſhould never ſuffer 
any one to come into my chamber when 
I 'was in bed. As ſhe meant no harm, 


this was ſufficient to make her promiſe 


to be more upon her guard for the future. 
I I was fitting down to dinner, when 


the marquis came in, more amiable than 


ever; his drefs was my genteel, 
and the ſatisfaction viſible in his coun- 


tenance gave him fo charming an air, as 


could not but with difficulty be with- 
ſtood. His converſation was lively and 
aﬀe&ing. I aſſured him, as often as he 
deſired, of my reconcilation. How dear 
and fleeting are the moments ſpent with 
_ thoſe we love! The clock ſtruck four, 
when we had ſtill a thouſand things to 
3 and were ſo taken op with each 

| Ihe that if Barbara had not reminded 
me of dinner, I ſhould have paſſed the 
Whole day without eating. The mar- 
quis madea thouſand ipoloafes for hav- 
1 undeſignedly given occaſion for this 
ay. 

ther he would venture on ſuch a meal as 
was ready. He was tranſported at my 
propoſal, thinking himſelf much oblig- 
ed. Barbara, whom 1 did not bluſh to 
call aunt, was ordered to ſerve up dinner 
immediately. We ſat down to table; 
and love, as will eaſily be imagined, ſup- 
plied the place of a third perſon. After 
dinner, we entertained each other with 


the detail of all that had paſſed ſince 


our ſeparation. Adventures, reflections, 
Loth Was omitted, not even Saint 
Agnes 8 hiſtory, which T related to the 
marquis, and the ſhare I had in 2 
thing which regarded that dear friend. 

| ore aſſured me, that, in conſidera- 
tion of our mutual friendſhip, he would 
employ all tis intereſt for ferting afide 
her v aud feemed'much concerned 
chat I had not by me the letters entruſt- 
ed to my care, for that he would have 
tehed Dubois expteſs tothe N 
with chem, as they were directed, and 


with the ſame g 


I aſked him with a ſmile, wWhe- 


esof 
letters wrote to my charming Jeny 


© been informed of a certain fair 
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have heard fome tidings of Mebebürt. 
I informed the marquis into whoſe hangs 
F had delivered them, and therice took 
an oeenſion of | acquaiming im with 
Lindamine's adventures. He bad al. 
ready heard of them, and expreſſed him. 
ſelf very much in her favour. b 

The converſation turned inſenſibly on 
Saint Fal. If jealouſy were the ftand. 
ard of love, I ought to have been very 
well ſatisfied with the vivacity of the 
marquis's paſſion. He aſked a thoy. 


ſand queſtions concerning that of his | 


couſin: I anſwered them very ſincerely. 
I diſcovered that the detail gave him 
pain; but, at the ſame time, I obſerved 
with pleaſure, be did Saint Fal juſtice; 


even ſo far as to tell me, that Saint 


Fal's honour was fo much to be relied 
on, that though he knew him to be hi 
rival, and was hi inclined, to be 
jealous, yet if my affairs required it, he 
ſhould not heſitate a moment to leave me 
in his power. I anſwered with a ſmile, 
that my way of thinking was a ſaſh. 
cient governeſs. To which he repli 

-humour, he did not 
queſtion it, but that his chief dependence 
was on the regard, he flattered himſelf, 
I had for him. I remember I looked 


on him, at that inſtant, with fo much 


tenderneſs, that he might eaſily dilcern 
the natural modeſty of the ſex hid from 
him a part of what then paſſed in my 
dreatt. 4 ; Wald - 

The emotion I perceived in his eye! 
making me apprehenſive left my own 
had betrayed me, and he ſhould reflef 
we were alone, I aſked him, in order to 
divert his thoughts another way, whe- 
ther he could, with as little difficulty, 
give an account of his own behaviour, 
as I had done of mine. What gc- 
count can I give you, replied the 
marquis, but of a great deal of imps- 
© tience and vexation? Several 


« but prudentially ſuppreſſed ? Have 
a care, — I, looking very eur 
neſtly at him, what you ſay. I hne 


at Pont à Mouffon who was altogeth« 
indifferent to you: that you found! 


good deal of amuſementin e fr, 


fund that another lady-— G 
© God!” erĩed the marq es, interrupim 
me ind ſmiling,. ho could have 
© you all thele ſtories ? 1 know 
© but Dubois capable of making foch 
«-plunders. en t 


© 
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vl ſuppoſe, with the adventures that 
country * ; ! — 2 they are 
frequent enough, he has Drought, me 
1 u by head and ſhoulders, in — — to 
« diſcoyer whether. your regard for me 
„would take the alarm. , A very 
{ notable turn, truly! cried J laughing. 
« This introduction to what. you ſhall 
think fit to relate makes me 
Alas, lovely Jenny l' replied the mar- 


quis very earneſtly, this is too ſerious 


ia ſubject to jeſt with, Can you ima - 
« gine, that where you poſſeſs the heart 
« of one whoſe ſtrift honour equals. 
© mine, there can be any room for other 
objects? I am willing, my lord,” 
replied I, © to credit what you ſay; ne- 
« yertheleſs, I ſhall not diſpenſe with 
© your giving a detail of your ſtay in 
yo I was very preſſing on this 
ludjett. Whateyer ſelf love might dic- 
ute, I would not rely on the power of 
my charms; or perhaps I. ſought the 
pleaſure of having a farther. confirma- 
tion of à paſſion already ſo endearing. 


Be it as it will, my lover ſeeing me ob- 
ſtinately bent on hearing the relation, 


thought fit to ſatisfy my curioſity in the 
following words. | | 


© The detail of my adventures, charm- 
: — wa will not be very long. A 
profound melancholy ſeized me on my 
{arrival in Lorraine: I ſeldom went 
{out of my chamber except to church. 
Dubois, ſeeing me pine away, thought 
* to engage me to take the air 
* and fee company. Finding me averſe 
| to what he propoſed, and obſerving 
me to grow worle and worſe, he ap- 
* plied to a phyſician of note in the 
town where we were, and entreated 
him to come to me. In order to pre- 
* pare: me for the reception, he ſaid I 
might, if I pleaſed; bury myſelf alive; 
but that I could not refuſe viſits, and 
' muſt expect them; thougli, according 
to the eſtabliſned cuſtom, 1 ought to 
ve prevented thoſe who ſhewed me 
 ewilitys. * | | 


- The apprehenſion. I was under, leſt 
de chambre ſhould have 


nk valet 
made me guilty of ill. breeding, by in- 
0 ua Jon my name any one to viſit me, 
12 ed niy giwing him a ſe7ere re- 

kumand. The gentry of thoſe parts are 


| a people of worth, but very nice in point : 


12 Tunctilio; and I ſhould have been 
unwilling to have given any offence, 


| * for ſeveral reaſons. Dubois made me 


Ay, by aſſuring me, that he was no 


G 
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c . a 
way blameahle as to this particular, 
N HK phyſician to call. 


c 


c 


© 


| 
£ 


c 


* 


« 
* 
c 
c 
* 
. 
a 
- 
( 
* 
* 
4 
c 
8 
- 
« 
L 
- 
6 
c 
c 
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1 
6 
c 


c 


« which is at lcalt h 
In the affairs of 
c 


all. Though melancholy, arifin 8 from | 


« 
c 


2 
» 
. 


-8 
* 
my 


: 
6 
4 


upon me. a inſtant the dobtor 
a 
4 very. Eenigelly ; but I little expected 
c 


ſo much pleaſantry from him, His 
name is Le Lorrain, proper enough to 


ſent in his name: de entered the room 


remind him of the place of his birth. 
Inſtead of phyſick, this merry compa · 
nion — 2 a party of pleaſure. H. 


ſaid, I was not fit to keep my cham- 


ber, but muſt take the air, to whic 
the fine weather invited me: that his 
firſt preleriptien was, that I ſhobld g 
every day to a little box he had at a 
{wall diſtance, where I might poſſibly 
meet with good company; that good 
wine and fine women were admirable 
remedies in all hypochondriack caſes. 
Every. phraſe was ſeaſoned with a 


ſmile, and the tongue moiſtening bis 
lips, ſerved for commas and points. 
In a word, lovely Jenny, I never met 
with ſo jocoſe a phyſician. I was ſo 


taken with him, and his eaſy behavi- 


our was ſo agreeable, that I made. 


him dine with me. All the while we. 


were at table, he entertained me with 


ſeveral diverting. paſſages. In the 
eyening we went. to his country. houſe 


and found ſome, good company. I. 


did not perceiye the ladies were in the 
leaſt aukward, as they are generally re- 
preſented: their dreſs was very faſhion- 
able; their accent, it is true, not {o, 


good as at Paris; nevertheleſs, I muſt 


own that, in point of good-breeding. 


and politeneſs, they are no way infe= 
rior to the Pariſians. 


. 


« My phyſician dined with me the 


next day. He preſcribed for me with 
his uſual facetiouſneſs, and for the firſt 


time I was preyailed upon to have re- 
courle to an appthecary's ſhop. L 
found 3 

aud never enjoyed a better 


— 


t from what | 


enjoyed a better Nate of. 
health. It were to be wiſhed that all 


our doctors bettaved in this manner. 
© Behdes his gres 


* 


Ke r 


of puiting lis p ents in goo 


Aue. ein. 
e, the firſt ep is 


your , abſence, hung upqn, men yet. I 
1 compan 1 but w} at 
chiefly drew me Frequepd to one par 
ticular houſe Was, = 


r&e's eldeſt daughter bas of ,you, in 


every. thij e e 


took, 


heart, | 


: vas, the near. telem- - 
blance which. the Counteſs de Cha- 
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4 height: I thought I faw you when- 
© ever I was in her company... This 
6 young lady's ſiſters are perſons of 
great merit. Mademoiſelle De Charee,. 
«- the youngeſt; is made up of charms ; 
© her brother as fine a gentleman as. 
any I know: the mother of this amia- 


ble family, to a great decorum, joins 


a graceful behaviour beyond imagi- 
© nation. I muſt leave you to judge 
© how well 1 was pleaſed with fo en- 


4 gaging a family; and indeed I {ſpent 
© moſt of my time there with a ſelect 


«© ſet of acquaintance: among the reſt, 
© I had the pleaſure of Count De la Me- 
« fon's company ;!Mademoiſelle De Sa- 
JE, his niece, made one in that groupe 


of beauties, and was no lefs diftin- 


6 guiſhed by her wit than her charms, 

The moſt intimate of my acquain- 
© tance, and who remain ſuch, are Meſ- 
c ſieurs De Gombervault, D'Atel, and 
Deſlandres. I had been very inti- 


mate with a certain gentleman, named 


Saint Alu, a perſon of worth; but 
c our friendſhip ſuffered from ſome ill- 
grounded ſuſpicions, and was finally 


broke off by conſtructions as wrong 


©. made as underſtood. 
The juſtifying my character to you, 


cis of too great concern not to demand 
a ſuccinct account of this rupture; 


perhaps you are not of the ſame opi- 


nion with me in an affair of this na- 


© ture, and conſequently may condemn 


my conduct. I always looked upon 
dit as a principle, that whoever:brgaks. 


with. his friend, infringes the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of ſociety. In conſide- 


K a „ „ £® 


thing ſhould be overlooked; but if 
thoſe ties are to be laid aſide, as in- 
compatible with honour and reputa- 
tion, a man ſhould leave the world to 


do him juſtice, without the leaſt at- 
_ ©'tempt to do it himſelf; for whoever 


s- undertakes his own juſtification, after 
breaking with his friend, only endea- 


_ © yours: to prejudice in his favour all 
s thoſe he makes judges of his caſe: 
© this he cannot effect without defam- 


< ing his friend, and conſequently com- 
c nuts a fault againſt a juit delicacy of 
< ſentiments, his own choice, and ſelf- 
«© intereſt;- againſt proper ſentiments, 


* by young himſelf into the woeful 
of- 


t neceſſity of being an informer on one 


4 fide, and. his own panegyriſt on the 


other; againſt his choice, by tacitly 
© acknowledging himfelt miſtaken in 


ration of the firſt engagements, every 


EOUNTRY MATD. 
« ehnfing his friend; and, finally, apainf 
« ſelf-intereſt, by ſetting vp judges, why: 
c _ very roſkbly condemn 5 con- 
dust. 42 36 
From what I have advanced, love] 
Jenny, this may be gathered: that! 
© blame any man who breaks with his 
friendz much more him who ſeeks to 
« juftify himſelf for doing it; but moſt 
© of all, him who gives occaſion to the 
rupture. However, when a man, with- 
© out being wanting in thoſe duties to 
© which. friendſhip obliges him, hap. 
© pens: to loſe his friend through a ca. 
priciouſneſs not to be excuſed, and 
the rupture, becoming publick, ma 
© tarniſh his honour, . or that efteem all 


6. polite people are fond of; then he 


© may be allowed to juſtify his conduct, 
6 obſerving always the cautions before 
given, to prevent his character bei 
called in queſtion, and loſing Wal 
© favourable prejudices which introduce 
us to the ſweets of civil ſociety, or the 
« ſecret ſprings that animate a reputa- 
© tion of henevolence, to which we ur 
allowed by honourgble methods to 
ape | 
This laſt was exäctly my caſt, 
« deareſt Jenny, at Pont#a Mouſſon. 1 
mentioned to you the great friendſhip 
between Monſieur De Saint Alu and 
me: it was really ſuch. This mti- 
« macy no longer ſubſiſts, and he pub- 
* lickly complains. of me; he perſiſs 
in it: he has gone farther; he endea- 
« wours to make me feel the effects of 


his reſentment; he has even employed 


the moſt powerful means to compieat 
© my ruin; he does not give over all 
© hopes of ſucceeding. I have been f 
© lent a long time; I have waited with 
« patience : he openly attacks me; that 
© is, he aims his blows by thoſe hands 
I have the greateſt reaſon to reſped. 
© Now, then, may not I be allowed to 
« juſtify myſelf? | I ſhall undertake to 
« do.it,. ſtnaly oblerving the rules 
© decency and politeneſs I have juſt no# 
© eſtabliſhed; and from which I hope 
© never 10.Frexve. 2 
© This affair in queſtion, diſcreet Je 
ny, is as nice as it is difficult tor 
late. A formal accuſation is 9 
againſt me; I am charged with a v0 


lation of friendſhip in the moſt at- 


* cious manner, My innocence is 11 
ſole defence, and my honour my onij 
evidence. Malice, ever predominm 


over chality, is on my a 
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« fide. . Againſt ſuch an oppoſition, 


+ with: what arms can I ſupport my 
« cauſe? Muſt I not naturally expect 
4 to-fall under the weight? You alone, 
my charmer, can encourage me. If 
you pronounce ſentence in favour of 
me and my ſentiments, what may I 
© not hope for from the goodneſs of my 
« cauſe, and the indulgence of the pub- 
4 lick?” = wb er p 


The greater preparation the marquis 
made for his adventure, the more impa- 


tient I was to hear the concluſion. He 
took ſo much pains to win me over, that 
J was twenty times upon the point of 
telling him, that if J was to be judge, 
all this would only contribute to deter- 
mine me againſt him; but the fear of 
retarding a relation, whoſe introduction 
| ſeemed to be of ſuch importance, and 
wherein he appeared principally can- 
| cerned; reſtrained me, and gave him an 
opportunity of purſuing his diſcourſe in 
the following words. e AS 
At my arrival in Lorraine, I learned, 
« witha great deal of pleaſure, that M. 
© De Saint Alu had taken up his reſi- 
* dence there: I was overjoyed z we had 
| © been bred up together, and always 
very intimate. 14 
We ſoon renewed our mutual friend- 
© ſhip;-and, excepting our not being in 
© the ame houſe, we were ſeldom apart, 
and might have been juſtly called the 
© tnſedarables ; we had no ſecrets for 
* each other; our very thoughts were 
* communicated. 4 * | 
There was a houſe in the town, 
where I viſited with leſs ceremony 
than at other places; the freedom 
* there enjoyed was ſo agreeable, that 


: 12 eat, or at leaſt ſpent xt 
*.of the day there. Saint Alu fre- 
* quently reproached me for it: he was 


not upon very good terms with the 


2 's lady, (the miſtreſs of the 
houſe) and at that time refuſed to do 
juſtice to the merits of her daughter. 
| * She is an amiable perſon, has 3 
* great deal of wit, and exceeding fine 
„ Parts. She was married very young, 
: and in a few months became a widow. 
p She might have married again very 
: ran : ſhe had pleaſed: ſome acci- 
Lents, foreign to my purpoſe, had in - 
ö terfered. Her — fn in it's full 
4 luſtre when I vas firſt 'acquainted 
| Mith her, and a- flight knowledge of 
ber ſufficed to ſecure one's eſteem and 
Intereſt in ber behalf, r 


0 
c 

£c diſcretion, and often abſented myſelf 
6 


Saint Alu knew there was ſuch 2 
perſon from the time be ſettled in · the 

* town, but had made no aequaintanee 
with ber. What J had advanced con- 
© cerning the agreeableneſs of ber con- 
* verfation, ſurprized him, and created 
* a deſire of being able to judge for 
« huinſelf. I introduced him: he was 
* received as an amiable perſon, and 
it was not long before he gained their 


a 818 
Fe had ſcarce frequented the houſe 
© a month, when he fell deſperately in 
© love with the young widow; his 
merit had it's uſual ſueceſs, and his 
© courtſhip was not rejectee. 
© In fine, notwithſtanding ſome op- 
© polition, the match he ſo. earneſtly 
© defired was at laſt concluded, and he 
put in poſieſſion of the happineſs he 


3 | ER BEL BY Se} - 
This wedding was ſo far from mak · 


ing any alteration in our friendſhip, 


© that it was rather increaſed. Saint 
© Alu could not live without me, as he 
often (aid. We were continually yo» 
© gether, and being willing on my. fide 
© to ſhew a grateful ſenſe of ſuch an en- 
« dearing deference, I ſpent whole days 
with the new-married couple, and 
thought myſelf extremely happy, - - 
* Nevertheleſs, perceiving, after ſome 
months, that my friend was inclined 
to jealouſy, I managed my viſits with 


under various nces, For ſome 
© time Saint Alu was ſatisfied with the 
© plaufible reaſons J alledged for not 
* ſeeing him ſo frequently; but, too 
« quick-fighted not to ſuſpect the real 
« cauſe, after ſome time he explained 


* birmſelf; and, without allowing me 
to make a reply to a very obliging 


© ſpeech, he forced me to promſſe L 
© would ſee him as often as formerly. 
I could not hold out againſt his in- 


« treaties; they were ſo preſſing, and 


« accompanied with ſueh frankneſs, that 
« I imagined the laws of friendſhip 
c obliged me to defiſt from my fir de- | 


© fan. / 


In ſmall towns; aſſemblies are much 
in vogue: the leiſure which abounds = 
there makes time palſy heavily; o 
« remedy which, gaming is of infinite 
© ({ervice, ' by "keepin | up correſpon-' 


© dences, which cou not ſubſiſt withe - 


« out that intereſting primum mobile. 
« Lanſquenet was played every night at 
. : amuſement 45 3 . 
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the whole town'thither; and as the 


ere well received, and much at their 
euſe in his houſe, good company was 
F never wanting, and it was generally 


late before they parted. | 
One day Saint Alu fent a footman 
in the morning, to deſire I would 


„ ſpend that day with him, intimating 
© he would not be denied: it was a 
4 feſtival and very cold weather: Twent 
immediately to his houſe, here he 
„ waited for me to go to church; ac- 
„ cordingly we went with his lady. 
After dinner, we fell to play, and 
„ ſupped all three in the beſt humour 


© imaginable: Saint Alu was very gay, 
and ſure enough J had little reaſon to 


expect what immediately happened. 
1 juſt as we reſe from table, ſome 
friends came in, who uſually were 
© there early to begin play. As people 
cannot talk always, Saint Alu, who 


has a fine hand on the viol, took vp 
the inltrument, and entertained the 


company with ſeveral pieces of mu- 
fick: they heard him with great plea- 
fſure. I took this opportunity to leave 


the room, having been ſhut up the 
1 hole day, in order to enjoy the freſh 


nir, and a few moments reflection up- 
on you; my deareſt Jenny! When we 


_ © have any thing at heart, ſolitude is a- 


©-greeable; and, as it preſented itfelf, I 


_ «willingly embraced it. 


To go to the room in which we 


c played, one was obliged to go through) 
| * | geatog gh 


Adame De Saint Alu's apartment. 


T mentioned before the coldneſs of 
the weather. I had not been long in 


4 the cout ty} before I was pierced with 
the froſty air. I knew there was a 
good ſtre in the room where the com- 
© pany was expected: I went thither; 


- © the door was open, and thinking Twas 


alone, I ſhut it after me- 


* 


* Thetandlcs were not lighted, which 
| © gccafhoned my error, having no other 
light than what the fire afforded.- It 
_ «muſt be obſerved, that in this room 
„there was à bed, with the curtains 


© drawn about it; it was deſigned for a 
friend who was expected that night. 
was ſtanding very quietly with 


my back to the fire, thinking quite of 
another thing than an affair ôf gal- 
* lantry, when I heard ſomebody groan. 
„ Surprized at this, I aſked? who was 


<. there. A voice, which I khew to be 
Madame De Saint Alu's called me. 


b. Jam entremeiy ill,: ſaid he; «Efoutid 


«© myſelf chilly; and the fire has thuck 


ieee | : 
I ran haftily to her àſſiſtance. (Ad. 
© mire, dear Jenny, my unlucky git 
The very inltagt d 
raĩſe her off the ground, the door wy 


„vas very lucky there were no ligt, 


the cold up td my head; Tam fiittin 
ae 13 301.20 


* 


oy 


to 


1 Abd 


© thrown'open, and Saint Alu appear. 
ed. He ftarted back at feeing'ys, 
& Heavens!“ cried he, „what's this! 
«© T am betrayed! my wife is falſe, and 
e you are a villain and a'treacheroyz 
« friend!“ This reproach, which I had 
© fo little reaſon to expect, © bereaved 
© me of # preſence of mind ſufficient fr 
my own juſtification. My Yilenc, 
without doubt, confirmed his ſuſpi. 
cions: when I would have made him 
ſenſible of his miſtake, it was too late; 
his jealouſy blinded him, be wou 
hear nothing; he roared in a horribe 
manner, calling vs by- all the e 
names his fury could ſuggeſt; What 


him: it was to no purpoſe to repre. 
ſent to him that the company in th: 
next apartment, alarmed by his noiſt, 
would come in upon us, and be dit. 
neſſes of this unfortunate miſunder- 
ſtanding. He would- not be appeal 
ed, his paſſion blinded him, and he 
ran headlong on his ruin. Þ thought 
© it beſt for me, in ſuch cruel circyn- 
« 'ſtances, to retire, which I did imme- 
©. diately, What I had foreſeen hap- 
«  pened-accordingly ; it was the hour 
© for the aſſembly to meet, the ſtair-cale 
was crouded with company, and the 
«© whole affair came out. 
They aſked me the meaning of the 
©.outeries they heard; I bg up my 
©thoulders- and anſwered; „I think, 
< ſome family diſpute. To put an end 
to it, and drown Saint Alu's voice, 
„ho was ſtill outrageous,” I openeſ 
the door, and cried out, us if nothing 
© had happened, *© The actors are cont, 
« we need only light away.“! Twas 
© hopes Saint Alu might come to him 
© ſelf, be appeaſed, and the ſtorm pals 
© 'The company entered the room: 1 


a HH W W DH =- ea 26x72 


« which-would have diſcovered a if 

*-rible ſcene. Madame De Saint Av 

© cried bitterly ; the huſband had tears 

in his eyes ; to me all this was dif- 
cernible by the light of the fire. 

* Saint Alu, under 2323 of " 

i dering the candles to be lighted, n. 
5 the room: hen: he e turned, # 


c ; : 


was to be done? Reaſon wis Joſt on 
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+:qaiſed. by, he bid me, in very harſh _ 


> 


1 derm, to be gone; and never come into 
Phy 1 It happened un- 
lden dt ar pier, next we; 
« overheard. bim; this put me under the 
fatal neceſſity of not complying; as 
«© otherwiſe I naturally ſhould have done: 
« nevertheleſs, as my ſword was in an- 
« other room, and I did not think proper 
to run any hazard from Saint Alu's 
v obſtinacy, I went and fetched it, His 
lady, ſeeing me return, ſhewed me, by 
ra glance of her eye, how much ſhe was 
concerned at my preſence: but un- 
6-fortunately, as I ſaid before, her huſ- 
«band's threats were overheard; and 
© in'a garriſoned town, where points 
of honour are ſo much regarded, I 
« could not think of giving the leaſt 
& handle to people's diſcourſe, eſpeci- 
cally in an affair wherein I was not 
allowed to juſtify myſelf. I remained 
« therefore, and had the eyes of the 
hole aſſembly upon me. This made 
me ſuffer cruelly. To put an end to 
ſuch a troubleſome ſerutiny, I pro- 
pos'd a duppe to the company, and ſat 

don toplay, 

After ſtaying a ſufficient time, to 
© ſhew I was not intimidated by Saint 
© Aln's menaces, I left the houſe. 
© Whilkt I ſtaid, the huſband, much to 
© he pitied, gave evident proofs of the 
f anguiſh he was under, ſometimes call- 
© ing for his (word, ſometimes his hat 
© in fine, every action betrayed what 

$ paſſed interiorly. It grieved me ex- 
| © ceſhvely, and I was in the utmoſt de- 
* ſpair, go having been the occaſion of 
what had happened. | | 
The next day I was exceedingly 
7 _— to hear, that the lady, preſl- 

© ed by her huſband, who pretended to 
* have.ſcen ſtrange things, and on this 
terrible evidence threatened to kill 
* her, if ſne did not frankly own all 
* that had paſſed, giving his word to 
* forget all that had happened, if ſhe 
* ſhewed ſuch an entire confidence in 
him: the lady, I ſay, thought ſhe had 
done wonders in owning, that I would 
| © have taken off her garters for a parti- 
* cularuſe (ſhe made me ſay) that would 
bring her good luck. As I often a- 
muſed myſelf with cabaliſtical ope- 
* rations and performing tricks, which, 
/ though natural in themſelves, ſurprize 

unacquainted with them, 


 luch as are 
* this: amiable. lady laid hold on the 
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ſpefted his fidelity. 


poſ- 


f pretext to excuſe herſelf, in hopes her 
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© huſband, who knew me, would give 
credit to it. Saint Alu took this oc- 
caſion to have conyincing'iproofs of 
the truth. His lady is truly pious, 
and he obliged her that morning to 
approach the ſacraments, and then 
ſwear upon her damnation,” that no- 
thing more had paſſed. She com- 
plied; and he agreed to live with her, 
provided ſhe promi ſed never to ſee me 
more. 9 o 


This, dear 
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Jenny, continued the 


marquis, is the real truth ef the. ad- 


* venture, without the leaſt diſguiſe. 
Far from blaming Saint Alu's con- 
i duct, and juſtifying myſelf by ridi- 
« culing him, I really pitied him fin- 
* cerely, and always d him juſtice. 
I never omitted any opportunity of 
« mentioning thoſe good qualities my 


© friendſhip formerly remarked. in him. 


His behaviour in my regard has been 
very different, every where railing 
againſt me. I never reſented it; nd 
whatever he may do to force me to 
change my conduct, I ſhall always 
be the ſame, and ever avoid doing him 
the leaſt prejudice. This is the life I 
have lead during my ſtay at Pont I 
Mouſſon. Reading and hunting took 
up my leiſure hours: but, whatever 
my amuſements were, you were al- 
ways preſebt to my imagination.“ 
My lover related this adventure with 
ſo much candour, that I no longer ſu- 
After this, our 
ſcourſe turned upon the ſituation of 
my affairs. I could not forbear hint- 
ing the uneaſineſs I felt at being a bur- 
den to Saint Fall ; adding withal, that 
I could not prevail with myſelf to live 
any longer at his, or any other perſon's 
expence; that I was come to a reſolu- 


6 
c 
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tion, which was, notwithſtanding my 


little reliſh for a convent, to take ſnhel- 
ter in one, as a place of {ecurity againſt 
temptations; that I could not depend 
on my own ſtrength, as the world had 
it's charms; and that I ran too great a 
hazard in ſuch a ſituation. _, 
The marquis heard me without in- 
terruption; he ſeemed thoughtful. . I 
continued to. repreſent to him very ear- 
neſtly the dangers to which I was ex- 
; and to convince him I did not 
complain without reaſon, I fairly re- 
hs the viſit intended me by the duke, 
the remarks La Geneval had made on 
it, and her behaviour to me the day 
| My 
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My lover ſeemed ſenſible that I was 
an the right, particularly as to the dan- 
gers I mentioned in ſo lively a manner. 
He replied, that he would take till the 
next e. to conſider on what I had 


alledged, and that he did not deſpair of 


finding ſome expedient between the two 


extremes, which I ſhould approve of; 


proteſting, that he was too nearly con- 


cerned in every thing which regarded 
my reputation, not, to concur with me 


in proper meaſures. After ſome diſ- 


courſe oni this ſubject he vetired, aſſur- 
ing me that he would immediately think 
of ſome method to make me eaſy, till 


he had the happineſs of ſhewing, that 


he eſteemed nothing in this world equal 
o me, Wy 


Theſe laſt marks 'of my lover's ten- 


derneſs afforded me much comfort, My 
hopes beganto tower; and notwithſtand- 


ing the many obſtacles that might diſ- 


courage me from expecting a huſband 


of the marquis's quality, ſtill I flattered 
myſelf with the bewitching chimera. 
Every thing appears poſſible, when ea- 
gerly defined. After ſeveral reflections 


on this head, I bethought myſelf of the 
letters I had wrote to the marquis and 
Saint Fal. I had a curioſity to read 


them again, but they were not to be 
found. At firit I was uneaſy, and 


| looked earneſtly for them, though in 


ey 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. | 


vain : nobody had been in the roam 
but the perſons to whom. the were dis 
reed. . I concluded they ad com. 


itted the robbery; and, all — Gn» 


dered, was, well enough pleaſed, 

- Theſe letters, eſpecially that to the 
marquis, diſplayed; my averſion to n 
preſent ſituation, and a diſreliſh for 1 


aſſiſtance from others. I imagined this 


might induce the marquis to provide for 
me, without my ſeeming to-aſk it. A 
thouſand paſſing fancies made me lc 

to depend on him alone; I thought that 
would ſcreen me from my own ſcrupy, 
loſity. He had promiſed to marry me, 
which I judged ſufficient for my juſti. 
fication. This was a great ſtep for 


me, whoſe tender conſcience was often 


alarmed at trifles. | Bo 

The next day I received a letter froy 
the marquis, acquainting me, that he 
could not ſee me theſe two days ; being 
obliged to wait on his father to Part, 
who had bufineſs of conſequence that 
required diſpatch, He added, he had 
fome affairs of his own, which he 
would willingly end before he ſaw me, 
He afked it as a favour, that I would 
not be impatient, haping that his retum 
would effect an agreeable change in my 
affairs, and aſſuring me I ſhould have 
no room to repent the confidence I had 
placed in him. 1 


4 
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AS Refolved to ſhut myſelf 
| * up during the abſence of 
þ I my dear lover, and ſee 
p nobody; but Madame 

| De Geneval, whom her 
muauſband undoubtedly had 
made ſenſible of the injuſtice of her be- 
haviour, came to ſee me, and made ſe- 


mputing to my chamber-maid, who 
| was, the ſaid, very foul-mouthed, the 
tauſe of the unmannerly expreſſions ſhe 


might | 
kemed ſo humble and fincere, that I 
| could not help returning a civil anſwer 
to what ſhe ſaid on this occaſion. I am 
not 111-natured, but of a forgiving tem · 
per; beſides, I thought it was to no pur- 
poſe to ſhun her for the little time I had 
| to ſtay at her houſe. 5 | 
Madame De Geneval went from one 
extreme to another: we were no ſooner 
rconciled, but ſhe invited herſelf to ſup 


— F ID IS CO "OP r "Fhomnd 


nn with me, the better to ratify her pardon, 


a ſhe ſaid. I was not yet miſtreſs of 
that faculty which teaches us politely to 
'K det rid of troubleſome people; I durſt 
not refuſe her. The huſband coming 
n, was of the party; and as M. De 
— Fal arrived the inſtant we were 
ting down to table, I obliged him to 
make one. Monſieur De Geneval en- 
tnained us, as uſual, with a thouſand 
TO gave us ſeveral adventures that 
"ws not new, yet amuſing, by the new 
wg he gave them. His wife propoſed 
115 the next day to the Park with me, 
* an me the king would he there, 
1 that he intended to fiſh in the canal. 
— we diſpoſed as I was, I could not 
this Farm, for the following rea- 


RR 


| veral excuſes for what had paſſed, by 


bad employed. How much foever I 
provoked againſt her, ſhe 


S*, 
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VOLUME' THE SECOND. 


ſon : one of GenevaP's friends, belong= 
ing to the board of works, had promiled 
him a gondola for his wife, and I could 
not have had a finer occaſion of taking 
the air agreeably, © 

The pleaſure I feit the next day in 


this party made me forget my cares, and 


I was not ſorry I had conſented to it. 
Saint Fal was with us, and ſhewed us 
the Menagerie, Marly, and Meudon. 
I admired theſe palaces, which increaſed 
my eagerneſs to ſee that of Verſailles the 
firſt opportunity. | 35 
After having run over ſome other 
parts of the Park, waiting for the king, 
who came pretty late, we amuſed our- 
ſelves with ſeeing him fiſhing. Ma- 
dame De Geneval remarked to me a very 
handſome man, who had his eyes con- 
tinually upon us, and who, ſhe told me, 
was the very duke who the day of my 
arrival had deſired to ſee me. The fear 
I was under leſt he ſhould make an at- 
tempt to ſpeak to me, obliged me to re- 
turn home, where we ſat directly down. 
1 | 

We loſt no time; the freſh air had 
given us ſo keen an appetite, that we all 
played our parts with a good grace. The 
diſcourſe rolled upon the places we had 
ſeen, which occaſioned from time to time 


ſome curious anecdotes, which pleal- 


ed me much. I found a ſatisfaction in 
every thing relating to the court, with- 


out gueſſing the reaſon : my mind ſeem- 


ed to forebode, that the day would 
come when I ſhould have a place there. 

In the mean time, the night being ad- 
vanced, Geneval and his wife retired. 
The count ſeemed to have a great mind 
to talk to me; but he thought proper 
to take another opportunity, Khowing . 


wes 
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my nicety of decorum; and 1 muſt do my 18 (mil! diſappointment- A dc 


him this piece of juſtice, never was lover 
more aſſiduous, or more careful not to 
offend. I wiſhed him a good night 
with all the chearfulneſs in the world, 

with which he ſeemed fo ſatisfied, that 
I dare fay he ſlept well upon it. Lovers 
are very fooliſh ; the leaſt thing dejects, 
and a mere nothing raiſes them again. 
The next day, deſtined for great 
events, I roſe extremely gay, with a 
certain unconcern which was not cuſ- 
tomary. How eaſily we become ac- 
quainted with a life of pleaſure! Like a 
great many women, my looking-glaſs 
did not a little contribute to my good- 
humour, and in thoſe, days it flattered 
me very much. A millener who had 
deen ſent for, ſet me off in that taſte and 
air, that is tö be caught no where but 
at Paris or the court. I had a mind to 


be fine that day, and I do not know + 


why, for I had no deſign to pleaſe. A 
pair of ſtays, brought home the night 
before, gave ſo ealy and ſo fine a turn 
to my ſhape, that I was quite charmed 
with them. My cloaths put on, nothing 
was wanting to compleat my dreſs, 


room. I own my weaknels: I thought 
myſelf very well; and I ſaid in my own 
little conceit, it would be no misfor- 
tune to the marquis to have a wife of 
my air. In ſhort, J found myſelf hand- 
ſome, and J have ſeldom ſeen any who 
ſurpaſſed me. Let this vanity be for- 
given me; it is the plain truth: 1 have 
mill ſore fine remains. 

Juſt as Thad finiſhed my dreſs, Mon- 
ſieur and Madame De Geneval came to 
my partment. The huſband extolled 
my charms highly; compliments of form. 
As tor the wife, ſhe blamed the make 
of my gown, arraigned my tire-woman, 
found fault with my ſhoes and ſtockings. 


True woman; but I forgave her, in 


conſideration of the propoſal ſhe made 


of going to ſee the king at maſs. TI ac- 
cepted of it the more readily, becavſc 1 
knew both the old marquis and his ſon 
were at Paris, and I was in no ftur of 
, 
. Geneval having told us it was time 
to go, we went to the caſtle; as it was 
but a ſtep, there was no occaſion for 
chairs. We paſſed by the comptroller 
of the houſhold's apartment, and lo di- 
rectly through the little galleries leading 
into the caſtle, We met few people, to 


man is always a woman; and, provid 


ſhe is pretty, likes to be ſeen and ad- 
mired : the laſt word, I believe, is the 
whole truth. - 5 

I expreſſed my ſurprize to M. Gene. 
val. * Oh, we are not yet came to the 


© court! ſaid he to me, ſmiling ; * theſe 


are but the paſlages that lead to it. 
In reality, as ſoon as we were got to the 


 prince's gallery, and began to enter into 


the apartments, I was in ſuch a con: 
ſternation, eſpecially when I came into 
the great gallery, that I forgot myſelf, 
and ſtood ſtill at every ſtep : felt matter 
of admiration, If it had not been for 
Monſieur De Geneval, who was my 
guide, and prevented my diſtraction, ] 
ſhould have run among the buſick of 


thoſe with whom the apartments gene. 


. 


rally ſwam. gs 
In the mean time, at every ſtep z 


crowd of people ſtopped and whiſpered 


to one another. I began to recoyer a 
little from my enthuſialm, and to con- 
ſider thoſe who paſſed by. I could not 
refrain from bluſhing, ſo ſtared at as[ 


my was. Certainly, I think, there is no 
As ſoon as the cetemonies of my toĩ- 
lette were over, I paſſed into my great 


nation in the world where they examine 
the women ſo nicely. I was every mi. 
nute ſtepping on one ſide or another, 
fearing leſt they ſhould ſpeak to me, not 


to ſay any thing elle; for they came ſo 


very near, it was excuſable in me to ha 
that thought. Madame De Geneva, 
who perceived the confuſion I was in 
as well as what occaſioned it, lay hed 
very heartily : and but for her hu. 
band, who told her (he was not now at 
home, I believe ſhe would have enter 
upon a diſcourſe pleatant enough, aud 
ſufficiently overheard, to draw after ul 
the young fellows, of whom the gallery 
was full. But my turn ſoon came; and 
if I had been ſpiteful, I might hare 
juſtly diverted myſelf at her expence. 
As we were walking, which Madame 
De Geneval did with an air of fam 
rity, and as if ſhe had been a perlon 
well known, the cloſet-door opened ai 
a ſudden; the king was going to maß, 
every body 1 and in an infant 
the crowd dilappeared, Non fg i 
Geneval told his wife, ſhe had done 
not to ſecure places, and that it was 1 
likely we ſhould not get into the che 
His wife bantered him for his ur 

and told him, ſhe was fure they on 
open her the door as ſoon as ſhe app, 
ed, The huſband ſhook his be fy 
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this idle piece of pride, he foreſaw part 
f what was to happen | 
2 De n being, as 'ſhe 
faid, very well known at court, and ac- 
quainted with it's ways, ſcratched at the 
chapel-door. A centine] opened it a 
little way. © You cannot come in, Ma- 
dam,“ faid he; there is no room.“ 
She mentioned her name, and was inſiſt- 
ing vpon her prerogative; but the guard 
mut to the door without anſwering her, 
as if he thought her a perſon of no great 
conſequence. Tranſported with rage, 
the told me, that this was ſome young 
recruit, who did not know his duty, 
but that ſhe would teach it him. For 
my part, I could not help fmiling : ſhe 
ceived it, and her vanity making her 
— it was occaſioned by the little 
notice taken of her, ſhe returned to the 
charge, and ſcratched once again at the 
door. Why, Madam, it is to no 
purpoſe, cried the guard; I have 
# aleady told you, you cannot come in.“ 
With theſe words he was going to ſhut 
the door, when I advanced. I will not 
lay my countenancepleaſed him; I would 
not indulge my vanity ſo far: 2 
I reſembled ſome lady of quality, or 


| as it will, opening the door to me, he 
ſtretched out his hand, and ſaid to Ge- 

neval, Pray, Madam, make room.” 
0 Upon this I advanced again, and he let 
me in. The poor woman was obliged, 
in order to follow me, to ſay ſhe was of 
my company. It ſeemed as if that day 
was deſtined to mortify her; there was 


. but one place left upon the forms, which 
1 was given me, Madame De Geneval 
in ſtanding all the while. J pitied her, and 
7 offered my place; but ſhe refuſed, tell - 
Gs mg me, with a diſdain ſhe could not hide, 
10 that people uſed no ceremony in the 
1 king's preſence. © W 


1 was too much taken up with the 


A charming ſight to mind what ſhe ſaid. 
Ta If N out of the country is amazed 
= the firſt time ſhe finds herſelf- at court, 
; 4 let any one imagine my aſtoniſhment. I, 
g who at moſt had heard talk of it, with- 
x 1 out ever having had any grounds to 
Ne form ideas of that king. 
1 Of all the brilliant objects that ſtruck 
i my light,” 1 fixed my eyes on nothing 
1 during part of the ſervice but the tri- 
5 dune, where the king diſtinguiſhed him- 
ae ſelf as much by his devotion, as by an 
p | Ur" of 'greatneſs inſeparable from him. 
peil. 110 
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that my dreſs impoſed on him. Be that 
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in my prejudice, by which I was ſo 
zealouſly attached to him. I plainly 
faw that the monarch was alone, and 
that this lonelineſs was the privilege of 
his rank. The crowd of lords behind 
him had an effect which ſtruck me: I 
looked on it as a ſhade, 'which placed in 
the moſt advantageous light this amia- 
ble prince, with whom I was ſo much 
taken ever ſince the lucky moment whea 
chance had 6 him in my fight. 
After having for a long time conſi- 
dered this attrafting point of view, I 
let my eyes wander through the galle- 

e gate 


ries. This ſight ſhewed me th 
of the remark I had 6ften heard made, 


concerning the little piety which reigns 


amongſt thoſe of the great world : on 
the contrary, I was edified at the de- 


cency with which the courtiers aſſiſted 
at the oe (ren each * ſeemed re- 


collected within himſelf; no diſcourſe, 
no trifling; their outward behaviour 
inculcated modeſty and reſpect. 1 
thought I was the only diſtracted per- 
ſon, and I bluſhed to ſee it. I have 


ſince learned from experience, that what 


I then looked upon as ſolid piety, was 
but an imitation of the maſter. ſts all 
copy at court: when the model is good, 


all around it bears his reſemblance. 


Maſs being over, I was taken up 
with ſo many curious objects, that I 
ſhould 3 en 12 laſt in the 
lace, ſo deeply was I engaged; but 
4 hand which | * 2 
thought was Madame De Geneval's, re- 
minded me to go, and brought me to 
myſelf; in this notion I anſwered her 
without turning about, My eyes were 
fixed upon a lady, whoſe countenance 
had pleaſed me to that degree, I could 
not take them off, She was tall, exqui- 
ſitely well ſhaped, had large black eyes, 
and a ſingularity in her face that ſtruck 
me. I was examining her perſon with an 
- eager eye, when Madame De Geneval 
interrupted me in a tone of voice which | 
retained a great deal of her former hu- 
mour. * Pray, Madam, anſwer the 
marquis: At this name I turned ſud- 
denly about, thinking it to be my lo- 
ver; for I knew nobody called by that 
name except himſelf. But how was IL 
' truck) who'would have expected ſuch 


an incident! I trembled every joint at 

the fight of the old Mar aig De L. V. 

father of him whio poſſeſſed my whole 
thoughts: He did not go, as he had 


rgot nothing that eould'corifirm me told the fen; RI only an attifice: the 


. _ " ſequel 


I felt, and which. 1 


2 
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ſequel will ſkew why it was employed. 
But, to return. | | 
Pardon me, Madam, ſays this old 
nobleman, if I take the lucky oppor- 
© tunity that favours me with a ſight 
of you. Features like yours are not 
eaſily forgot; give me leave toexpreſs 
my joy at having once more found 
you. The circumſtances in which I 
« left you gave me great uneaſineſs; 
© and, but for the duty of my place, 
© which called me away, I ſhould aſ- 
_ © ſuredly have ſtaid till you had reco- 
| © yered your health; but if they ex- 
© ecuted my orders, they muſt have told 
you, that I commanded all imagina- 
ble care to be taken of you. But 
© what is the meaning of this, Ma- 
© dam?” continued the nobleman, per- 


6 


_ ceiving by my countenance that I was 


in pain; is my preſence always to 
© occaſion trouble and uneaſineſs? Is 
< jt poſſible that I ſhould be ſo unfor- 
© tunate! Have you any private rea- 
© ſong———" The lady can have none, 
_ © Sir,” ſaid Geneval, who could no 
longer hold her tongue. * Any one 
would think it an honour to be taken 
© notice of by ſo polite a nobleman as 
the marquis is. I am very much 
_ ©- obliged to you, Madam, replied he, 
| looking earneſtly at her, as if he endea- 
voured to call her to mind; I wiſh this 
* lady was of the ſame opinion.* A 
man ſomewhat in years, and who ſeem- 
ed to be a perſon of diſtinction, came 
luckily to {peak to the marquis, which 
gave me time to recover. I bluſhed at 
my own ſimple behaviour, and this re- 
fection ſtung me to that degree, that I 
bclieve I ſhould have come off with fly- 
ing colours, if the attack had been re- 
newed ; but undoubtedly the courtier, 
who interrupted ſo opportunely this per- 
plexing converſation, was of a rank to 
put even perſons of quality under con- 
ftraint as ſoon as he appeared. I was 
not miſtaken: going out of the chapel, 
Madame De Geneval told me, that the 
perſon in queſtion was in favour, and it 


was every body's buſineſs to keep well 


with him. 


Surprize fre juently hides part of the 


danger, but reflection afterwards mag- 

nifies it. I had no ſooner left my lo- 
' ver's father, but my blood was chilled 
at the thoughts of my narrow eſcape; a 
. thouſand things came into my mind, 
- and occaſioned ſuch a conſternation, that 
I neither heard nor faw any thing. In- 


- I remained in the chair: my conv 
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ſtead of going down the ſtairs, as T 
to have done, my hurry ef thought cz. 
ried me back to the apartments, I 
Geneval, ignorant of my deſign, fol. 
lowed me, and perceiving that T made 
no anſwer to what ſhe ſaid, thought] 
reſented the haughty manner in which 
ſhe had ſpoke to me: the judged roper 
to make fome atonement, b abating 
of her proud diſpoſition. This ſan: 
pride of her's proved advantageous 1 
me, inaſmuch as experience let her ſe, 
from time to time, that perſons of the 
firſt quality ſhewed me reſpect. She 
was perſuaded, I muſt be much abo 
the ordinary ſort. Be that as it wil, 
ſhe joined me, and ſtopping me with 
great politeneſs, aſked if I was angy 
with her, and if her company wa 
diſagreeable; adding, that ſhe had tes. 
ſon to believe ſo, by my hurrying ſo fa 
from her, which was taken' notice df, 
and looked as if ſhe was troubleſome, 
"Theſe words drew me from my reyere, 
I aſſured herI was quite of adifterentopi 
nion from what ſhe ſeemed to appre- 
hend; that ſhe did not do me juice 
having reaſons for quitting the caſt, 
and going home. She replied, I dl 
not take the way, and was going quit 
wrong. I begged her to lead; and 
following her, was vaſtly ſurprized v 
find how far I had to go back before 
reached the courts. 1 was offered blue 
chairs, which always wait at the footet 
the ſtairs, to carry me home. I ws 
going to throw myſelf into the fir 
without farther thought than the dread 
of being followed, when I hear a voit 
calling out, Run, and beg her mY 
a moment! Madame De w 
who heard theſe words as well as J, in. 
ſtead of going into her chair, ſtoppa 
mine, ſaying, that the ſame noblemm 
who had accofted me in the chapel ws 
coming down the great ſtairs, accom. 
panied by one of his pages, and that le 
aſked to ſpeak with me. My fears n. 
doubled. O Heavens! cried I tony 
ſelf, * inſpire me what to do in this f- 
© rilous occaſion! How comes it Ii 
«© ways meet the father, and never be 
« ſon? His preſence now would be wc 
© ſerviceable, to extricate me from tis 
fatal perplexity.“ Making this F 
flection, the old marquis joined m. 


was ſo great, that I thought I cert) 
appeared 70 him for ach a | 
* I muſt not ſuffer you, Madam ff 
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be, without taking notice of the con- 
fuſion I was in, to make uſe of this 
( chai; here is mine, that ſhall. carry 
( you home; you will be more at your 
l aſe in it; and I muſt beg leave to pay 
| you my reſpects after you have dined, 
(| hare. not, forgot the regard you ex- 
( prefſed for people of my age, in the 


( converſation I had with you in the 
country, and I reflect on it with plea- 


i fare.) Saying this, he preſented me 
his hand to lead me to his chair. It 
ſtemed as if this lord had an aſcendant 
over me, which could not be reſiſted. 


However, I anſwered his compliment, 


that I was ſenſible of his civilities, and 
viſt, 1 oe 
The chair went off at theſe words. As 
| tuned towards: the grate, I ſpied the 
old marquis talking with Madame De 
Gmeyal, which gave me not a little diſ- 
quiet, as I knew the woman was ve 
talkative. I imagined, as I went throug 
the courts, every one ſtopped to exa- 
mine me, I concluded it was on ac- 
count of the chair I was in, as the arms 
were known; and, to ſpeak the. truth, 
notwithſtanding the many cares with 
which I was oppreſſed, ſelf-love was 
loothed with it's chimeras, and I was 
not rey 49 ſre myſelf in ſo pompous 
llant an equip age. 

My cook-maid, Barbara, (it is the laſt 
tne of calling her by this name) deli- 
vered me a letter as I came in, which I 


opened in great haſte, becauſe I knew 


tie hand. Notwithſtanding the late 
rxatious: incident, my. affection was 
net diminiſhed for the perſon from whom 
t came, It was from St. Agnes, that 
unfortunate and tender friend, whoſe 
ſtory is related before, She wrote as 
* doubted, my dear Jenny, of 
* biments ; lovely Lindamine gave me 
broots thereof the very firſt day ſhe ar- 
rived, by informing me with what zeal 
Ja had engaged her to ſerve me, and 
"the ſteps that had been already taken 
*. making me eaſy. I durſt not flatter 
N myſelf with any good ſucceſs. from 
them: 1 thought all. the world had 
forgot me. hat tranſports did I 

not teel, from the, convincing proofs 


that * friend and my lover were 
es, dear Jenny, your endea- 


" true! 
*Y0urs and friendſhip triumph, I have 


hould be very much honoured by his 


Ore X% 
your affection, or generous ſen- 


C received an anſwer from conſtant Me- 


© hicourt :. he will be here ſhortly, to- 
© convince me his paſſion is unalterable. 
© I ſhould have wrote to you before, 
© had T known your addreſs; but your 
© letter, which I have juſt now received, 
makes me ſnatch the opportunity given 

me of acquainting you with the ſatiſ- 

faction I enjoy. I know you ſhare 


* my troubles and pleaſure; I will 


| not fail to give you a full account, 
as ſoon as Melicourt arrives. As far 
as he is his own, maſter, he will not 
fail, on what I ſhall ſay to him, to go 
© and inform you what. Lhaye to fgar or 


hope. Imagine, dear friend, what I 


© ſuffer whilſt my fate is in ſuſpenſe! 
© Alas, I bluſh to own it to you! but, 
© if I am fo, unhappy as to be forced 


© to finiſh my days in a cloiſter, they | 
© will ſoon be at an end. Adieu, 


© dear friend! Shorten, by your en- 


c dearing letters, the tedious hours, 
ſpent in care and impatience. You 
© know but too well, from experience, 


© how horrible uncertainty is, not to al- 


© leviate the weight of it's torments. 
© Lindamine, We is now made ac- 
© quainted with your hiſtory, and who 


loves you ſincerely, deſires the ſame 


© favour. She has a great deal of good 


« ſenſe and wit; every body here loves 


her, and reſpects her virtue: convine- 
ing proofs thereof appeared in reſiſting 
the violence of her lover's paſſion, of 

© which he gave publick marks. As 


6 dear as Belizai was to her, ſhe would 


never ſee him. You know her hiſtory ; 


© ſhe has told it me: but you do 
© not know, that this raſh lover found 
© out Lindamine's retreat, and that a 


moment after ſhe was got into the 
+ monaſtery he appeared, and com- 
+ mitted numberleſs extravagancies, in 
order to oblige. his miſtreſs to come 
Wk AY Os fe ; | 75 
The raſhneſs of his paſſion pleaded 
„his excuſe, and he at laſt thought 
fit to retire. The charming pilgum 
could not help being moved at it, but 


© by her admirable vocation ſhe has ſur- 
6. mounted this natural weakneſs. How 


happy ſhe is! Why cannot I follow 
© her example! Once more, adieu, dear 
friend l I expect to hear from you 
with an impatience great as my affec- 


tion, That is ſaying a, great deal, 


« for it is beyond every thing I can ex- 


preſs. 8 TO te bob. 7 99 | CY 
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I had ſcarce read the letter, when Ge- 
neval came in. You never told me, 
Madam, ſaid ſhe, looking very cun- 
ning, that you know the Marquis 
De L. V. I will make no ſecret to 
C 8 that he was an admirer of mine 

efore I was engaged. Though ad- 

vanced in years, he was ſtill dangerous; 
and my mother kept me from him 
with as much caution as if he had been 
a young man. 
putting me in mind of this, and he 
ſeemed to recolle& theſe trifles with 


K M K K *® 


! ſome pleaſure; but for all that, I was 


not ſo blind as not to diſcern, his aſk- 
ing me leave to renew his acquain- 
* tance is only a pretence to gain yours. 
—* You banter, ſure, Madam, replied 
I in great confuſion; * I do not know 


* the perſon you ſpeak of. Not know 


« him!” cried Madame De Geneval, 
fixing her eyes on me. What means 
this myſtery? Did not he once meet 
you as he paſſed through a village?“ 
— That is true, continued I, per- 
ceiving eaſily by her diſcourſe that he 
had told her this particular; but he 
might have acquainted you, conti- 
nued I, that I had the honour to ſee 
him but for a moment. Aye, ſaid 
me, IR now you fainted, and he went 
away without knowing who you was, 
< in ſpite of all his enquiries; and that 
fame curioſity not being then ſatisfied, 
js what has occaſioned the diſcourſe we 
© had together, As I could anſwer his 
« queſtions but very imperfe&ly, I con- 
© tented myſelf by aſſuring him, that 
as ſoon as he ſhould Ganify his defires 
< to you on that ſubject, he would be 
© fully ſatzohed,? -. | 


Dinner, which was then ſerving up, 


_ Interrupted a converſation that was very 
troubleſome to me. Geneval, who had 
company to dine with her, would en- 

age me to aſſiſt in doing the honours 
of the table; but I excuſed myſelf, un- 
der pretence of a pain in my ſtomach, 

Which was true enough. I was ſo over- 
whelmed with the rencontre I had had, 
and it cauſed ſuch diſagreeable reflec- 


tions, and thoſe of ſuch conſequence, 
that I was more than an hour dream-. 


ing over my meat before I could eat a 
mouthful. My good aunt, who ſtood 


behind my chair, and who preſſed me. 


ever ſince I ſat down to employ the time 
as I ought, aſtoniſhed to ſee me fo diſ- 
trelſed, aſked me with all the reſpect 


up to ſorrow and tears: but ſtruggling 
He has been juſt now 


Theſe ſort of people, by endeavouring 


ing: I intended to make one of them 


ſhe was capable of, if I could live with. 
out eating. To get rid of her impony; 
nity, and in order to be left alone, 1 
complied, and forced myſelf. to eat; af. 
ter which I retired to my cloſet, where 
calling to mind the fatal meeting with 
the old marquis, and all the conſe. 
quences that might enſue, I gave myſelf 


with myſelf, and expecting the marguy 
would ſoon be with me, and: that if be 
ſurprized me in this condition, he would 
have room for many reflections; fear. 
ing, on the other hand, that his ſon was 
not yet gone, and leſt he ſhould come 
upon us whilſt his father was with me, 
which would diſcover all; I judged it 
prudent to prevent all theſe incidents, 
For this purpoſe, I thought myſelf 
obliged to write to my lover, and ap- 
prize him of all that had happened to 
me; beſeeching him, in the name of all 
that was dear, to take me away, and not 
expoſe me to the danger of loſing him 
perhaps for ever. 275 
Ass ſoon as my letter was finiſhed, I 
fell into a new perplexity how to get it 
delivered. Who could I truſt? I had 
no choice but my ſimple aunt: I could 
depend on her fidelity, but ſhe was of 
that ſort of character which diſcovers 
1tſelf at once; ſhe had wit, in her way, 
but her ingenuity was what I feared. 


to ſay nothing, ſay all. She might be 
queſtioned, and loved to prate: to fe- 
commend ſecreſy to her, was giving het 
an inclination to ſpeak. After having 
weighed and examined this deſign, [ 
thought I could not-do better than be 
my own meſſenger. - 9 
This being determined, I ordered a 
chair : by this means I avoided a great 
deal of perplexity. I was ignorant 
where my lover lived; but he was uni. 
verſally known, and I did not-queſtion 
but my chairmen could find his lodg- 


deliver my letter, and to keep cloſe al 
the while in my chair. Another reaſon 
engaged me to go from home: I v3 
willing to avoid the marquis's viſt, 
and gain time, till I had given notice ſo 
his ſon; who, perhaps ſenſible of mY 
danger, might find means to ſecure me 
from what 1 feared with ſo much 1&- 
ſon. 


enters at once into all theſe things, * 
TT imagine 
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magives that during this quarter of an 


hour was not very happy. Let us goon. 


The chairmen knew, as I imagined, 
where the marquis lived. As ſoon as I 
came to the door, I made them ſtop, 
and ordered him who ſeemed the moſt 
intelligent of the two, to aſk" if he was 
2t home. I was in ſuch an agitation, 
that I forgot the moſt important pre- 
caution. The man appeared again very, 
ſoon, and told me, that the perſon 1 
aſked for was at table, that they were 
gone to acquaint him, chat I ſhould have 
ananſwer in a moment. I had no inten- 
tion to ſpeak with him in fo fuſpected a 
place, where we could be ſo overlooked: 
a number of foatmen were paſling back - 
wards and forwards, and might draw 
conjeRures, from this viſit, I thought 
it was ſufficient to ſend in my letter, 
and I was going to give it to the porter, 
with orders to deliver it into the hands 
of my lover, when Dubois, the valet de 
chambre I mentioned in another place, 


appeared. My dreſs was undoubtedly. 


the reaſon he did not know me again. 
Hedrew near, and told me that the mar- 
quis, hearing a lady aſked to ſpeak to 
him, defired me to go into his cloſet, 
and that he would immediately wait on 


me, * I cannot,” replied I, charmed 


with being ſo happy to meet this man ; 
© but, dear Dubois, ſaid I, give him 
"this letter, and tell im—— Ah, 
© Miſs Jenny !' ſaid he, knowing me 
ain, what's your deſign ? To what 
do you expoſe yourſelf! Have you a 


mind to be ruined? My maſter is at 


Paris, and if it be him you want, as I 
© doubt not but it is, they have made a 


* miſtake. His father is here: all is diſ- 


covered if you appear. Heavens! 


med I, what do you tell me? Sure- 


. ly, I never deſigned my letter for 
; him." Fly, then ' ſaid Dubois z* our 
eld maſter will be here preſently; he 
, 8 too much an humble ſervant of the 
ladies to make them wait. They told 
him you was handſome, and I tremble 


leſt he comes before your chairman, 


© who is miſſing, be found.” 
Let people judge of the conſternation 
into which theſe words threw me. I bid 
chairman, that remained-with me, 
open the door, chuſing rather to re- 
turn on foot, than riſk ſuch an inter- 
"ew. But the obſtinacy of this fellow 
ee —— his partner, was the 
ne Why I had it not in my power to 
teure when he was come. ook : 
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the fore-parlour, and ſeen me 


knew to be the Duke of 


157 
A page, who had been eying me from 
| e ſpeak to 
Dubois, and who faw the lettet I had 
juſt dehvered, regaled his maſter with 
the diſcoveries he had made: the com- 
pany was then bantering him upon his 
good fortune. The ſtupidity of the man 


he had done finely in adding that I came 
to ſolicit his intereſt, occafioned their 


raillery.; this wicked page, I fay, (Thore 


he will forgive me the epithet) came 
lily, and informed the old marquis, 
that, tired with waiting, I was juſt go- 


ing away, and but for one of the chair- 


men that was miſſing I had been gone 
before. One of the lords at table with 


him cried out, Ah! this is too cruel.” 
After which he ran out, and was follow. 
ed by ſeven or eight other young per- 


ſons, who came juſt as they were tak- 
ing me away. One of them, whom I 
„ him that 
Geneval made me take notice of ,at the 


canal, bid them ſet me down, and com- 
ing to my chair, told me, I was going 


to have an audience of the marquis, 
and that in his name he aſked a thou- 


ſand pardons for making me wait. 
Pierced to the heart at this accident, 1 
made ſigns to go on, without returning 


any anſwer, but in vain: the reſpect the 
men had for the noblemen that ſur- 
rounded me, made them ſet down the 
chair and open the door. The you 

nobleman who ſpoke to me preſent 

his hand; but he no ſooner ſaw my 
face, than mag to the reſt: The 
marquis is no unlucky man, cried he; 


© this pretty lady is the ſame we all ad- 


© mired at her window on our return 
from hunting. 


murmur that flattered my charms, but 


redoubled my uneafineſs. To increaſe 
my confuſion, up comes the old mar- 


quis; who, knowing me again, retired 


two ſteps with an air of joy. Ahl is 
© it you Madam? eried he, Good God! 


© why have you done me the honour 
« to, prevent me? I am very angry at 


_ © myſelf, not to have haſtened a viſit I 


« was bound to make.“ As he e 


theſe words, he took me out o 1 


chair very politely, and I followed him 
with a trouble that may be well ima 
F 

I was accompanied by all thoſe who 
were with the marquis; and J heard one 
among them ſay to the nobleman that 


ſpoke 


At this they all 


drew near, and examined me with a 
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ſpoke to me firſt, * This is the perſon, 
I will engage, of whom you talked fo 
© much, and at whoſe houſe you were re- 


_ © fuſed admittance; you had reaſon to 


© extol her beauty. This diſcourſe con- 
firmed me in what Geneval had ſaid the 
night before, and taught me at the ſame 
time how much one may depend on the 


diſcretion of young people. 


Croſſing the anti- chamber, I ſpied 
Dubois, who placed himſelf in my way, 
and dexterouſly put his finger on his 


mouth, as much as to ſay, be cautious, 


and confeſs nothing. I underſtood ex- 


tremely well what he meant by this, 
and methought it inſpired me with pru- 


dence. As ſoon as I was ſet down, 


__ addreſſing myſelf to the old marquis, 
and affecting an air of the greateſt ſin - 
cerity; If I had known ſooner, my 


£ lord,” faid-I, * who you were, I ſhould 
© not have omitted coming to thank you 
for the regard you ſhewed me when 
we met by chance in the village. Ma- 


morning of theſe particulars, and that 
as to have deſigned ſending a phyſi - 
can one do too much for one ſo ac- 
compliſhed ?—1 make you judges, gen- 


* tlemen,” ſaid he {peaking to the com- 
pany, * can one regret any pains ſo 


well employed? The nablemen all 


faid the politeſt things imaginable on 
this occaſion, and I thought I did not 
return them very ill, The Duke, of 
aſked me very earneſtly, if he 
might be fo happy as to be ſerviceable 


to me at court, I framed my anſwer 
upon the ſtory invented by Saint Fal, 


and ſaid, I did not doubt but I ſhould 
want advocates in the affair, which 


brought me thither: that my deceaſed 


huſband had done good ſervice, and 
ſpent his fortune in it; that I aſked, 


as a conſideration for all this, a pen- 
ſion to maintain me in a convent, 


where I was reſolved to end my days. 
At the word convent, the old marquis 
and the whole company exclaimed: 


they ſaid one and all, that they ſincerely 


offered me their intereſt for the ſucces 
of my ſuit; but, on condition the laſt 
article ſhould not be mentioned in my 
petition but for form ſake; adding all 
that young people could ſay on fuch an 
occaſion, to a woman that is not fright- 


ful, I came off pretty well in this con- 


ay 


dame De Geneval informed me this 


you had carried your goodnels ſo far, apt | 
© Oh! as to that, Madam," fays the 
clan to my aſſiſtance.—“ It is true, 
Madam, ' replied the marquis; but 


1 
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verſation, and was Iucky enough no 
to be examined aboùt the regiment iy 
which my pretended huſband had fay. 
ed f this would have gravelled me, had 
it happened, as it might n | 
enough. Saint Fal had not infrufed 
me oñ that head: it was very excuſale 
in him, and we had neither of us much 
reaſon to foreſee our ever being in ſuch 
perplexing circumſtances. ' 8 5 
I was got up to take leave of the old 
marquis, who had eyed me during the 
whole time of my viſit, when he came 
to me, and deſired me to ſtay a moment 
longer. May I, Madam, propoſe a 
© little diverſion to you, ſaid he. © There 
is a play to-night, you have not per. 
© haps ſeen; a piece much in v 
6 called Iphigenia. I am ſure it vill 


© amuſe you: the character is tender 
© and well wrought: it pleaſes all the 


© world, and I make no doubt but it 
© will have the ſame effect with you. 
I thought I had a good excuſe, by my 
being then in the Nate of widowhood: 
but people in the great world are y 

apt to ſuſpect excuſes of that fait. 


young duke, © that pretence will not 


+ paſs; beſides, the time allotted for 


* mourning is out. It is preſumed you 
are not known; and even ſuppoſe yon 
© were, we live in a court, it is not amiſt 
© tro appear there, and let it be know 
© how deſerving you are.'—— That i 
© a very proper reaſon, added a young 
perſon who had not yet ſpoke; and Itake 


upon me to. acquaint the world, that 


© a widow lo diſtinguiſhed ought not io 
© be refuſed: I declare myſelf from this 
© moment the ſolicitor of her penſion. 
— You ſee; Madam, ſaid the marqui 
ſmiling, * this allows of uo reply. | 
do not in the leaſt doubt but the duke, 
,* knowing him as I do, will keep his 
« promiſe. Do not heſitate to charge 


© him with your affair; he is excceding 
lucky in every thing he undertakes. 


The Duke of ——, flattered by thus 
diſcourſe, in order to give me à com- 
pleat opinion of his intereſt, loudly pro 
teſted, . that if in three days my pen“ 
ſion was not granted, if I would be 
directed by him, he would ſubmit to 
any thing that ſhould be impoſed 0 
him, and never more appear in MJ 
ſight; a puniſhment, in his opinan 
beyond all torments. * 

The ſerious manner in which this was 
ſpoke, made the whole company * 
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For my part, fearing leſt a longer ſcene 
tight elear up who it was, I roſe afecond 
time to go; repreſenting for a pretence, 
tat it would be indecent for me to ap- 


| paar alone at the theatre, or conducted 


thither by a man. * I foreſaw this ob- 
©je&ion,' replied the old marquis, re- 
facing me with great reſpect in my 
chair: © you ſaw me give orders; I have 
© ſent for the lady you live with; I have 
© ſent my chair for her, and I doubt 
© not but ſhe will be here preſently. I 
© know her, and am ſure ſhe will be 
© overjoyed at the honour of accom- 
' panying you. But, in caſe ſhe fails us, 
© [ will give you an agreeable compa- 
nion; and thus, Madam, continued 
the marquis, all difficulties are re- 
moved, and every thing conſpires to- 
wvards your ſeeing Iphigenia. 

What could one anſwer to ſuch preſſ- 
ing and polite ſolicitations! Courtiers 
ue not eaſily refuſed, particularly by 
women. I recommended myſelf to God, 
and his divine protection: 1 had no 


| other party to take; it is generally our 


laſt reſource, though if ought to be the 
firſt, as the moſt ſolid and aſſured. 


This being reſolved,” cried the mar- 


quis, © the queſtion is, who muſt in- 
* troduce theſe ladies to the play? For 
my part, continued he, beſides that 


I am too old, and ſhould acquit my- 


* ſelf very ill of the employment, my 
* being in waiting prevents me.“ All 
that were preſent offered tliemſelves; 
but the Duke of was the privileged 
Man, on account of his quality without 


doubt, The marquis added, that he 


would provide us with places, and would 
end to the exempt on guard. He ſaid, 
with a ſmile, that he would employ 
bois as a worthy agent of his ſon's, 
and very intelligent in the ſervice of the 
dies. Had the marquis turned his 


| Eyes towards me at that time, he would 


ve diſcovered I was affected with what 
laid; but, happily, lie did not then 
examine me. As tor the noblemen that 
lurrounded me, they, doubtleſs, atiri- 


duted to my baſhfulneſs the diſorder 
that pores in my face; their flattery 


vas ſufficient to make it probable, and 


the little confuſion, of which they 1ma- 
gined themſelves the authors, did not 
make againſt me. I have fince learned, 
ta new beauty was not thought odi- 
ous in thoſe parts. But enough of that. 
z woman may be pardoned for know- 
"$ great many things, but the is 


not allowed to expatiate upon them. 
Diſguiſe is ſo much the taſhion, people 
are ſcandalized the minute we lay it 
ande. Fed L-bned 3 3 

Dubois, -who .had been called, ap- 
peared with an air that betrayed his 
ſurprize, apprehending a ſevere repri- 
mand; but he recovered at the orders 


he received: he hearkened to the mar- 


quis with a ſhare of aftoniſhment, and 
made him repeat the meſſage twice over, 


he was fo frightened, Notwithſtanding 


the agitation I was in, I could not help 


ſmiling to myſelf at his perplexity. The 


arrival of Madame De Geneval, in whoſe 


looks I could read a ſecret joy, helped 


to keep me in countenance; for although 
I was flattered with being made for the 
world, I was not in my proper element. 
The comfort I had for my want of ex- 
perience was, that my friend ſeemed 


more ata loſs than I; for a woman who 


piqued herſelf on knowing the court, I 
did not find her behaviour ſuitable to the 


company ſhe was in. That volubility 


of ſpeech I had obſerved in her, made 


me think at firſt that ſhe alone would 
be a match for the whole company; 
but I have found from experience, that 


many of thoſe who appear to have the 


moiſt wit among people of their own © 


ſphere, are the moſt puzzled when a- 
mong their betters. Madame De Ge- 
neval continually loſt the thread of her 
diſcourſe : ſhe lordſbip'd every one wio 
did her the honour to addreſs themſelves 


to her; like a tennis - ball on a racket, 
in the ealy-chair placed for her, ſhe 


was no ſooner {at down in it, but at 


each word ſpoke to her the bounded up, 


and a curtſey enſued. I could not for- 


bear ſmiling ſeveral times at this ex- 


ceſſive-good-bieeding ; but I thought I 
ſhould have laughed out, when one of 
the company expreſſed ſome gallantry 
on the ſubject of her beauty. This flat- 


tery ſoftened her looks into a {tudied 


ſmile of ſweetneſs, deſigned to convince 
how very ſenſible ſhe was of the favour 


and her body, as if it had been upon 


ſprings at the ſame inſtant, by a motion 


tnat kept time with her head and ſhoul- 


ders, put her neck on the rack to hold 
itſelf higher. MM, Fo ok ed 

This is a ſmall tketch of what ſelf - 
love can do, and at the ſame time 2 
ſample of our charity. We women ſhew 
each other no mercy ; and, to conclude 
this article with a proof af my ſincerity, 
I mult own, nothing in theſe Ms 
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has-given me ſo much pleaſure as this 


little piece of ſatire. Where is the harm 


in confeſſing the truth? I wiſh others 
may not be guilty of the ſame fault. 
Upon reflection, I was inclined to ſup- 
preſs this paſſage: but then my motive 
was pride; ſo that, all conſidered, I 


leave things as they are. 


In the mean time, the attention with 
which the old marquis examined me, 
renewed my former frights, and made 
me judge he was contriving ſomething 


that regarded me. This brought to my 


mind what he had faid as he went out 
of my chamber, when I feigned to con- 
tinue in my fainting fit, which I before 
mentioned, that he had means of diſco - 
vering who I was. But what chiefly 


terrified me, was his remaining filent 
as to what had then paſſed ; and when 


I compared his politeneſs with his re- 
ſervedneſs, after taking ſo much pains 


to find me out, I could not help con- 


cluding, from his ſeeming tranquillity, 


that he acted the politician, and had 


ſecret motives for his behaviour. 
Prepoſſeſſed with theſe reflections, I 


repented my facility in accepting of the 
party of pleaſure propoſed. Was it not 


poſſible that a hundred inconveniences 
might enſue? I apprehended them. My 


lover might come : what would have 
been the conſequence ! Would not our 


mutual confuſion have betrayed me, or 
given room for former ſufpicions? A 


crowd of ſuch like apprehenſions ſeized 
my mind at once; I grew pale, and the 


Duke of ——, who was near, and miſſ- 
ed no opportunity of ſaying ſoft things to 


me, was not the laſt in perceiving it. 
Lou change colour, Madam,* ſaid he; 


© are you out of order?. You ſeem to 
be fainting ?* I excuſed myſelf in the 
belt manner I gould; and I attributed 


the alteration he obſerved to a new pair 


of ſtays. The old marquis, who heard 
my anſwer, which was natural enough 
to gam credit, came to me, and in an 
obliging manner begged me to think 


_ myſelf. at home, and thereupon called 
for a cordial; which, he aſſured me, was 


exquiſite for comforting the.heart. 
Geneval, who judged ſhe ought to 


| ſhare in the aſſiſtance given me, offered 
to unlace me: all the young ſparks ap- 


plauded this motion, and drew about 
me with eyes that betrayed their mo- 
tive. I refuſed to ſuffer it, with a bluſh, 
which at the ſame time made me appear 


to be better, although it was in reality 


the effects of common modeſty ; but 
refolution determined it, and they my 
lifted. 80 true it is, that men ate no 
farther enterprizing than they are en- 
couraged. © YO 101 Largo} 
The cordial being come, the old mat. 
quis preſented it himfelf :- I thought 
proper to take ſome out of policy. In 
effect, it recovered me, and 1 found 
myſelf perfectly well, as uſual. But arc 
all the cordials in the world capable of 
curing an unquiet mind? 
Dubois, who had been to beſpeak 
places from the marquis, returned, and 
gave an account of his commiſſion. He 
brought 'word that the exempt ordered 
two to be kept for us; but that he de- 
fired us at the ſame time to come early, 
on account of the number of people. he 
was to provide with places. 1 this; 
the marquis preſented me his hand, and 
led me to his chair; the Duke of 


walked on one fide of me, and Madame 


De Geneval, to whom a count gave his 
hand, followed. We went very flow, 


The old marquis ſaid to me foftly, 


* You will make many conqueſts, Ma- 
© dam, I am ſure; but however flat- 
tering they may be, you triumph over 
a heart, which places your charms in 
the ſtrongeſt light. I expected, my 
lord,” replied I, © theſe compliments, 
not becauſe I merit them, bur as they 
naturally come from a perſon of your 
turn; with this diſpoſition, I hear 
© them without the leaſt vanity on 
© ſfide.'—" Would to God, faid the 
marquis, with a look far from ſuitabk 
to his years, that all the vows addreſſ 
ed to you make no greater imprethon! 
© but, with ſo many charms, it is not 
« poſſible but you muſt have a compat- 
« fjonate heart. It is a point I be 
© leave to diſcuſs with you after the 
© play. I have a great deal to ſayto 
« you upon the ſubſect, and mult own 
© you make me uneaſy on more accounts 
© than one. . = aan 
The diſcourſe broke off there, and! 
was not a little perplexed. We we 
at the door of his apartment, whid 
put an end to it. I got into the chair thit 
was deſigned for me: it was the you 
marquis's, as I ſoon learned; and 250 
was the fineſt, they aſſigned it 2 
Madame De Geneval went into that 
the father, which was ornamented 489 
manner agreeable-to his age. She fem 
ed ſo tranſported with the honours Hern 
her, which the undoubtedly-rhovght0n 
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to her. merit, that ſne could neither ſee 
nor hear, nor was ſenſible of any thing 


little regard for any thing elſeQ 


name of God l' ſaid I to him, as ſoon 


ſter is, and how. I may extricate my- 
« ſelf from all the difficulties I ſee round 
me? Faith, Mademoiſelle,” replied: 
be, know not what to ſay to it: I 
« am ſo aſtoniſhed, that I cannot ima- 
' pine how theſe things could happen, 
© or why you ſhould throw yourſelt in- 
to the toils of our crafty maſter. Here 
L interrupted Dubois, and told him by 
what accident it came to paſs. He 
heard my ſtory out, and agreed, that 


maſs, my behaviour was natural enough, 
and that neither himſelf nor I could pre- 
rent accidents. - Upon this, he told me, 
that both-my lover and Saint. Fal were 
at Paris; that it was impoſſible for the 
former to acquaint me that his father 
did not come there, he not having 
changed his reſolution till a moment 
before his ſon's departure; and that 
Forſan, his gentleman, a perſon entire- 
ly attached to the father, accompanied. 
him in the journey; aud that he durſt 
attempt nothing, neither to write to me, 
nor any other ſtep, fearing he ſhould be 
exanuned, which would infallibly have 
happened, . 
Dubois and I both concluded, from all 
theſe precautions, that the old marquis 
knew me better than I thought for, or 
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the journey was one of his ſtratagems to 
cleat up the myſtery. But, good God l- 
Cried I, fearing. what might happen, 
: dear Dubois, what method can I take? 
Could you not, when I come from the 
' Play, get me a poſt-chaiſe to make 

my eſcape?— By no means, re- 
| Þ ed this truſty ſervant ; ( you may ea- 
| Wy think, that if our conjectures are 
well grounded, as there is no room 

f to doubt, there are perſons who watch 
Jeu. Heaven keep us from any at - 
a tempt of that ſort l. I have thought 
, ** ® contrivance Which will have a 

much better effect. The minute he 
2 to tell it me, we found our- 
NG 12 door; a number 


and a great 1 
ar converſant; great crowd. interrupted 
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We were ſcarce got out of ſight, but: 
Dubois approached my chair. In the 


15 La him, tell me where your ma- 


after meeting with the old marquis at 


at leaſt had a ſuſpicion of me, and that 


lation, Dubois quitted- me, 
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: ſaying, Be eaſy, and cautious of what 

you ſay to the old marquis; diſ- 
dut her own dear ſelf. Whilſt we are © ſemble;' and do not trouble yourſelf 
in the arms of ſelf· love, we have very. 


- 


oor, and was ready to receive me, hin= 
dered my hearing it: a cruel diſappoint- 


ment. My lover was in queſtion, and 
that is generally a very intereſting ar- 


ticle. 


I had no room to doubt, ſome mo- 
ments after I was placed, but that the 
young duke was the perſon who at the 
firſt fight had been ſo complaiſant as to 
be dazzled with my youthful charms.. 


He told me as much, as likewiſe the 
viſit he had made me, and renewed his 


acquaintance with Madame De Gene- 


val, to whom he was very courteous, 


ſecretly aiming, no doubt, to get her of 
his fide, in order to have acceſs to me, 


or to oblige me, believing her more agree - 
able to me than ſhe really was. 4 

_ Whilſt he was making his court, my 
eyes ran over the objects that ſurround- 


ed me. The proſpect was enchanting, 
and the impreſſion it made was ſo great, 


that it took up my mind, and baniſhed 
all my cares. Such is the way of think - 
ing with us women; new objects ſeize, 
engage, and make us vary: the moſt 
ſolid and faithful of us all, is ſhe who 


returns ofteneſt to the favourite object. 
This ſight humbled my vanity. Till 
that time I looked on myſelt as the 


compleateſt and prettieſt woman in the 
world; I could not help flattering my- 


ſelf that I. had but few equals : how- 
ever, I recovered with a ſigh from theſe. 


two errors. The firſt thing that ſtruck 
me, as I caſt my eyes towards the boxes, 


was the magnificence. and taſte which 


ſhined «there.' I then turned my 18 | 
on myſelt, in order to draw a parallel 


betwrixt thoſe ladies und me, What 
diſparity! Beſides my beauty, I thought, 
I had a natural air, but I diſcovered a 


ſtiffneſs in myſelf. There, if art ſup- 
plied the place of beauty, their eaſy be- 


haviour gave it ſuch charms, that I did 
not know myſelf. Though I diſap- 


proved of the red with which their faces 


were vermilioned, I ſecretly owned it 
was of great advantage; and I inſtantly. 
called to mind my having on a certain 
time made trial of it myſelf, and the 


aſtoniſnment it occaſioned at my being 


ſo different from what I was before. I 
X 


judged 


about the reſt. I am going to Paris.“ 
He added ſomething more as he re- 
tired; but the Duke of , who was 
got into the playhouſe by the ſtage- 
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judged from thence; that it was no great 
crime to indulge ſuch harmleſs. ſatiſ- 
factions, and that if one's happineſs 


conſiſts in being ſatisfied with one's ſelf, 


it is e that people give into 
ich procure it. 
The Duke of ——, who had finiſn- 


ed his politick converſation with Ma- 


dame De Geneval, came back to me, 
and interrupted my reflections by his ſoft 


expreſſions: but ſeeing me conſider very 


attentively a mighty pretty woman; he 
aſked my ſentiments of her. I think 
© her vey charming,” faid I; © her 
£ chearful countenance pleaſes me be- 
© yond' expreſſion.'—" I am infinitely 


taken, replied he, with this frank and 
natural decifion; there are few wo- 
men who do juſtice to their own ſex, 
C particularly when beauty decides in 


© their favour. She we talk of, re- 


ſembles you in this reſpect; her turn 
-< of mind is excellent, and her hiſtory 


© very remarkable. If I thought the 


- © king would give me time enough, I 


£ would relate it to you; and Iam per- 


© ſuaded you would thank me.“ Hav- 


ing always had a ſtrong inclination for 
ſecret hiſtory, my anſwer was, he would 


do me a ſenſible pleaſure. He was juſt 


beginning, but that inſtant every body 
riſing up, informed us of the king's 


: coming. The duke being, obliged to 


do like the reſt, he ſaid; that if I 
would: favour him ſo far, he would 


wait on me to give this account, and 


hoped to have that honour the next 
"ay. > Le Bo Eg 
; 1 ſcarce heard theſe words. I was 
taken up with the king's preſence to 
ſuch a degree, that I remained the only 
one ſtanding, although every body was 
ſeated, which made me taken notice of 
with ſome ſmiles: even the name of 
country gentlewoman reached my ears, 


and T' took my feat with a bluſh, which 
_ puniſhed me more ways than one for 


the litile uneaſineſs my vanity had cavt- 
ed. As preat a pleaſure as it is to be 

new, one hates to ſhew it by any thing 
in our behuviour. 22 2 5 77 


I had never ſeen à play, ſo that it is 
ealily to be imagined how attentive I 


was: I even' melted into tears, and was 


more Iphigenia than Iphigenia herſelf. 


Whatever bears a reſemblance to the 
ſentiments of one's heart, and affects 
it, ctuſes emotions, and recals the ob- 
ject of, ohe's affections, I found m- 
ſelf moved, thoughtful; anxious. The 
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idea of the marquis made deep im | l 
ſions in thoſe paſſages, — — 


complained of the rigour of his deſtiny, | 
methought he deſerved a milder lot, ſn 


one word, I was taken ill; I could ſcarce 
fetch my breath. The duke, more 
inured, or leſs attentive, could not help 


ſmiling at the ſincerity of my forroy, 


© How happy is that lover, ſays he to 
me in another of the acts, in thoſe 
* precious tears he cauſes you to ſhed; 
© but a thouſand times more fortunate 
© will he be, who ſhall. pleaſe on a more 
6 real occafioh Good God, mylord! 
replied I, aſhamed of my tears, which 
I ſtrove in vain to hide, © you are very 
« cruel to be diverted with my tender- 
© neſs; great reſolution is requiſite to 
© reliſt the motions of the ſoul, and-you 
« plainly ſhew thereby your own inten- 
„ſibility.—“ Ah! what do you fay, 
© Madam?” replied he, and upon 
© what do you ground that ſuſpicion? 
Why, is it not evident? ſaid I, vexed 
to have given room for this diſcourſe, 
© I am not the only one who ſeenis to be 
© touched at this fine ſcene: my tears 
are excuſable; but you, my lord, who 
very far from being moved, ſeem to 
brave compaſſion, do not you diſcorer 
that it is none of your favourite vr. 
tue, and that you was horn with a 
hard heart?“ “ Much leſs than you 
imagine, returned the duke; * wit- 
neſs thoſe fine eyes of yours in my 
behalf: I can eaſily confute your re- 
proach, ſince all that belongs not to 
you, at preſent, is indifferent to me. 
Yes, charming creature, if Iphigenia 
ſhould be a hundred times moie 
charming and lovely, ſhe could nete 
make any impreſſion on iny {ent 
ments. You reign alone without 3 
rival, and I think nothing lovely be. 
ſides yourſelf,” i 
This declaration appeared fo lively 

and open, that I thought proper 10 be 
ſilent. The play enabled me the bets 
to obſerve this conduct; it engaged me 
ſo cloſely, that I ſoon forgot what 
pafied : I interetted myſelf more and 
more in the diſtreſſes of the heroine, 
it was over when I expected ane 
act would follow ſo deep and tender 
an effect it had on me. 

The Duke of ——, who ſeemed em, 
moured with my lender charms, Won 
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have reſumed the diſcourſe, I began d 


be at a lots in anfwering him, nor 
J well know on what pitch to frame f 
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diſcovrſe. - When one es one's 
elf out for fomebody, and yet, through 
2 ſincerity of heart, diſdains to aſſume a 
haughty air, that face of braſs is want- 
ing, which impoſtors eaſily attain, If 
J had really been the Counteſs Des 
Roches, I ſhould have knewn very 
well how to banter the duke on his be- 
ing ſo ſweet; but when I reſſected up- 
on what I was, by taking upon me, I 
ran a riſk- of being one day or other ri- 
diculed for my affectation; I found my- 
ſelf under an incertitude, which laid 
reſtraint on my very expreſſions. 

Happily the king's preſence occaſion - 
ed ſuch an awe, that my praiſes were 
uttered ſo low, that they could not be 
overheard : nevertheleſs, I ſhould have 
been obliged, either out of good man- 
vers or vanity, to return an anſwer; 
but an accident, which I little expect - 
ed, eaſed me of my fears. An exempt 
(whom I knew to be ſuch by his ſtaff) 
advanced towards the duke, and told 
him the king commanded him to his box. 
He immediately roſe, and appeared con- 
cerned at this ill- timed order; at leaſt 
his looks ſignified as much. 
myeyes towards the king; he ſeemed to 
canſider me: this threw me into a freſh 
perplexĩt 7. „„ 

How weak we women are! How juſt- 
ly do they tax us with ſelf- love! How 
many conjectures did I draw from this 
regard! Had I ſtrictly examined my- 
elf, I might have diſcovered a belief 
that the monarch thought me hand- 
ſome, and that the meſſage related to 
me; but this vanity was ſoon puniſh- 
ed, The duke preſently returned. Itis 
true, he flattered me with a compliment 
upon the enquiry the prince made after 
me; but upon. the whole I found I was 
but the ſecond cauſe of the king's en- 
quiring who I was: he had feen the 


duke talking earneſtly to me; I was 


handſome and well drefled, but un- 
known to him, and he had a mind to 
know who I was. That is the matter of 


iet; and, all things conſidered, I found 


there were no grounds for my firſt 
thoughts. However, I was contented 
with the reverſe of ſelf-love, and not 
lorry to haye been miſtaken. —- 

The play was ober, and they were 
Boing to begin the entertainment, when 
ihe old marquis appeared at the box 
— to the place where I was. He 
owed, and aſſced me if I had been di- 


Verted. Although I anſwered properly 


% 


I turned 


the had ſeen, as her huſband v 


to ſomething more OG: 1 
3 2 


enough to this queſtion, part of the 
company turned their eyes upon ma, 
either on account of my pronunciation 
or e on * it, Nen. 5 | 
as all tl olite things the young du 
perſiſted to ſay to — 1 . 
guiſe the truth; I have ſaid it before: 
and as a farther proof, I own ſincerely, 
that though this diſcourſe: cauſed ng 
emotions in my heart, at leaſt I heark - 
ened to it; with pleaſure. The wiſeſt of 
us all are not inſenſikle to flattery, when 
accompanied with taſte and NY fi, 
rce 


„I as then in a ſort of ſtate, 
perceptible, and harder to be deſcribed ; 


my eyes inyoluntarily turned upon the 
duke who was talking to me, when 
looking off him, I ſaw the young mar- 
quis leanigg towards us, who ſeemed 
to overhear us: he raiſed himſelf up as 
ſoon as I ſaw him, and looked another 
way. I was fo ſtruck at his unexpected 
appearance, and ſo ſenſible of the frorn 
which I thought he expreſſed, that - I 
changed colour, and found myſelf ill. 
My new admirer, who perceived it, 
haſtily aſked me what was the matter. 


I am ſubject, replied I, © to giddineſs; 


© this is a fit of it, and if I remain any 
© Jonger here I ſhall faint away. All 
which I told him to get out, not know- 


ing any longer what countenance to put 


on. e pA 
The Duke of — ſeemed difturbed 
It is never the cuſtom, where 
the king is, to go. ont before he does, 
when it occaſions any ſtir. However, 
the duke found me ſo much altered, that 
he thought fit to venture: he made ſigns 
to the exempt who had ſeated me, and 


when he was near enough to be heard, 
in a low voice he told him I was ill; 


and, to give à greater weight to the. de- 
ſire he had of ſerving me, he added, 
that there were reaſons for it. This 
made me bluſh, and I heard people talk 
round me, which augmented my con- 
fuſion. However, the exempt preſent- 

ed me his hand, and I went out follow- 
ed by Gentval, who murmured greatly 
at my frequent indiſpoſitions, and who 
was much mortified not to ſee the en- 
tertainment: for, notwithſtanding her 
pride, and her valuing herſelf upon be- 
ing ſo well at court, it was the firſt play 
ery im- 
prudently told me; and, perhape, if it had 
not been for me, ſhe might not have had 
this honour ſo Joon; t let us come 


Iwas 
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I. was no ſooner in the chair, but was cruel caſe than mine? Had 1 one happy 
cverjoyed at being out of the houſe. I moment, from the time I firſt knew my. 
mould infallibly have made a fine piece + ſelf? One accident had followed ano. 
of work of it, which might perhaps have 
become publick, and forwarded what could I hope from what was to come! 
was to happen. ea ant! What incidents ſeemed ready to create 
Let any one imagine my trouble and new troubles |- The: unecaſineſs- of the 
_ confuſion, affectionate and tender as I old marquis about me; his ſon's-loxe 
was; what innocence on my ſide, and and jealouſy; the Duke of : ſenti. 
how many motives of ſuſpicion for the ments, who had no. ſooner conceived, 
marquis. He finds me at the play, I than declared them; would not all this 
appear to be engaged with a very hand- draw on conſequences ? Could I expect 
ſome young gentleman, and attentive any thing elſe | 
to his diſcourſe: no ſooner do I diſ- I was only entering into a detail of 


.cover him, but am out of countenance; I ſo many perplexities, in order to take 


do more, I go out, and ſo ſeem to avoid proper meaſures, when my aunt came 
him. All theſe things, united to the into my room. Madam, ſays ſhe, 
uneaſineſs ariſing from what Dubois here's a nobleman deſires in the hand- 
had undoubtedly told him, could not © ſomeſt manner to ſee you. Did net 
- ſuffer him to be very eaſy, particularly I tell you,” ſaid I, with an air I had 
after the proofs he had already given of much ado to ſuſtain, * that I would fee 

his jealouſy. nmnnmnmobody ! remember it very well, 

I intended, when at home, to ſhut replied the good creature; 5 but the per- 

myſelf up and write; but how much © ſon of whom I ſpeak ſays he muſt ne. 
was my anxiety . increaſed, when the © ceffarily: ſpeak. with you, and bas 
young Duke of — met me coming things of conſequence: to communi- 
out of my chair! He had followed me *« cate to you. Do as I bid you, 
in his, and offered his hand with an air continued J, in a tone to be obeyed, 
of concern for my indiſpoſition, which thinking it might be the duke, or the 
very happily was viſible in my face. old marquis; fail at your peril! 

I made uſe of this pretext to get rid of After my aunt was gone I roſe, and 
him, by ſaying I found myſelf oppreſſ- to avoid all ſurprize, - conſidering her 
ed, and was going to bed. He ap- ſimplicity, I drew the bolts, and then! 

proved of my reſolution, and offered to wrote the marquis a letter, in which ! 

{end an eminent phyſician to my re- ingeniouſly gave him an account of al 

lief. I thanked him for his obliging that had paſſed. I foreſa the uneah- 
offers, and when I was come to my neſs he would have on account of my 
apartment he retired, aſſuring me he converſation with the duke at the co- 
would have the honour of waiting on medy. 1 mentioned my apprehenſions 
me the next day, and in the mean time in relation to his father, and begged 
he would inform himſelf puuctually of him, in order to obviate what might 
my health, EET happen, to change my abode, and een 
I thought I was going to be at quiet, the town, if it could be done: 
but I had Madame De Geneval's offici- I é was much eaſier after relieving my- 
ouſneſs/to endure ſtill. The honour and ſelf of the burden which weighed me 
. .diftingtion I had procured her, rendered down, It was after midnight before mj 
ber polite; politickly hoping, that if we letter was ſealed; and there was no lik: 
remained good friends, the thould here- lihood of getting it delivered then. It 
after enjoy the ſame prerogatives. I was of ſo much eonſequence, J was de- 
. was obliged, in civility, to wait till ſhe termined to truſt nobody with it but 
pleaſed to quit me, which ſhe did as Saint Fal or Dubois: the latter had 
toon as J was in . or I 30” promiſed to call the next day, and 
I ordered my aunt, in her preſence, formed my reſolution accordingly. One 
to lock my doors, and let who will is no ſooner at eaſe in one reſpe&, but 
come, to tell them I was in bed, in or- one wants to be fo in another. 1% 
der not to be diſturbed in my reflec- extremely ſolicitous to know who cam 
tions, prigcipally on the incidents of that to ſee me, when Barbara brought me 
fe P Woord of the viſit I refuſed; | Haun 
71 began with tears, which gave ine then my wits more about me, I yu 
relief. In effect, could there be a more to, reflect. on this affair, and I n 


ther; I had not one moment's ret. What 
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anas in the wrong to imagine the Duke 
of would come again, it was fo 
lately that he left me, when my aunt 
came with the meſſage. It was not 
likely it ſhould be him, eſpecially know - 
ing I was going to bed: he ſeemed to 
have more reſpect for me, than to com- 
mit ſuch an indecency. I turned my 
conjectures another way, and as I could 
not but fix them upon the old marquis, 1 
found them alſo as ill- grounded on 
many atcounts, unneceſſary to be men- 
tioned. But it was not the ſame as to 
his ſon; he loved me, had many rea- 
ſons for deſiring to ſpeak to me: had 
not his jealouſy been one, it was very 
natural for him, ſeeing me go out on 
account of being indiſpoſed, to fly to 
my houſe with concern, and learn the 
occaſion of it, as well as ſeveral things 
tkat might regard him. I had no ſooner 
raiſed this doubt, but was deſirous to 


clear it up: I rung the bell, and ac- 


cording to the deſcription my aunt gave 
of the gentleman ſnhe had ſent away, 1 
found my ſuſpicion too well grounded. 
Had I foreſeen that my obſtinacy, in 
not hearing my aunt, would occaſion 


the cruel conſequences it did, I ſhould 


then have regretted the giving room for 
them. But can one foreſee every thing 
when in perplexity? So far from re- 
penting, I thought my lover would paſs 
a favourable judgment on his diſap- 
pointment in not ſeeing me, and would 
not condemn me in his heart. But 
were men born to be juſt? Pardon me, 
© beft of huſbands, the injuſtice of 
this apoſtrophe I I retract it; my ſincere 
love has long ſince excepted you from 
- the number of thoſe I nean. 
I paſſed the night in great anxiety. 
I waked early, hoping Dubois would 
oome, and carry my letter to the mar- 
quis. I was juſt up, when my aunt in- 
formed me of a viſit, and aſked,” if the 
was to deny me as ſhe did the day be- 
fore, | I bid her ſhew up, in hopes it 
was'the man Þ wanted; but inſtead of 
Dubois, a gentleman of figure appear- 


| Melicourt, lover to that dear friend. 
a eame from the monaſtery where Ma- 
dame De G. had ſheltered me. How 


troubled ſoever I. might be in mind, 


out of. reſpect for my friend, 1 received 


would folly ſatisfy my curioſity. I 
opened it, and read as follows. 


3 | 6 (1. O14 BINS Ride! 
ow 1 Send you, er „the hap 
I“ py news 1 have received from M. 
© De Melicourt, who wilt have the ho- 
nour to deliver you this letter. I call 


it happy, becauſe'it wil! ſhortly per- 


haps procure me the charming plea- 
ſure of embracing you, and reneweing 
our tender friendſhip. I am much 
obliged to him for complying ſo rea- 
dily with the deſire I had, that you 


£< 

FY 

c 

1 

#7 

© ſhould be informed by him of the 
good effects which followed from your 
kind offices, All we want is an addi- 
© tional  infereſt, to terminate our af- 
fairs: I do not doubt but you will 
© employ the Marquis of L. V. to preſs 
0 

* 
c 
c 
o 


my diſcharge from the monaltery. I 


confeſs it will be ſo much the more 


agreeable, as it will bring me neu 


beyond what I can exprefss. 
Our mutual friend, the difcreet 


Lindamine, charged me to tell 'you, 
that you are ever in her thoughts. 
Do you think I yield to her in the leaft, 


as to vivacity of ſentiments ? 


© SAINT AGNES.” 


# 


I was charmed with this letter, and 
the hopes it gave me of my friend's af= 
fairs drawing to a concluſion, I turged 


to her lover, and begged him to com- 


- pleat my joy, by informing me what 


had been done, and why I had been ſo 


long without _— from her. Alas, 
© Madam!” replied 
© lovely Minette would never have heard 


e with a figh, * che 


© mort of me but for the letters you for- 
« warded, by which I at length learned 
© where ſhe was: it is to her, it is to 
you, J owe the happineſs of having 
© found her out. I thought her loſt for 


-4 ever, and I was very far from per- 


« finding myſelf of the poſſibility of 
© any ſuch thing, which T thought fo 


« diltant. ''You yourſelf "ſhall Judge, = 
14 by what 1 to me lince the ta- 
de who. named himſelf immediately * tal day, 


day, when the artifice and credit 


« of her unjutt father found means to 


© You knew, Midemoiſelle,” conti- 
nued Melicourt, in what a cruel man- 
ner I was ſnatched from the embraces 


gentleman with great politeneſs, and ' of f6 betoyed a wife. Had my ſtrength 


" rarteſtly aſked after his miſtreſs? he 
delivered me a le 


der etter from her, telling a ot thole cr 
ef chat as ſoon as I ad read it; he ! people who W 
| 5 8 3 7 1 7 1 5 0 ve | 


£. equalled my rage, I ſhould have freed 
© myſelf from the hands of thoſe cruel 


you; a happineſs I am ambitious of | 


— 
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have given her: but I was obliged to 


yield to numbers; and it was not 
without .a thouſand efforts that they 


at laſt ſeized me. However, notwith- 


ſtanding the trouble my reſiſtance gave 
them, and my furious tranſports, they 
behaved with reſpect to me; they had 
orders undoubtedly to uſe me well. 
The officer who commanded the party, 
knowing the deep concern under which 
I laboured, ſeemed to ſhare in it, and 
endeavoured to pacify me by repeated 
aſſurances, that my confinement would 
be ſhort; that he knew the affair did 
not regard the ſtate, but was entirely 
owing to the intereſt of a family. In 
all appearance theſe differences would 


4 neither be of any long continuance, 


nor have any farther conſequences. 
Inſtead of anſwering, I held my 


tongue; my grief was mute, and con- 


tinued in that diſpoſition during the 
four days of my journey; I would hear 
no reaſon. IG | 

© When I arrived at V=—, they 
conducted me to the town-priſon ; the 
next day the governor came to ſee me, 
and aſſured me if I behaved well, I 
ſhould not be confined eight days. I 


aſked him what was expected from 


me. To join, ſaid he, © in ſetting 
aſide your marriage. You may ima- 
gine, in ſpite of all your efforts, it 


will be fo neither more nor leſs, for 


it muſt end there, the methods you 


employed being unwarrantable, Shall 
F acquaint you what muſt be the con - 


{ſequences of your refuſal? a long and 
ruinous ſuit between your families. 
Is it not much better prudently to 
conſent to what you cannot avoid, 
than to give your adverſary a handle 
to oppreſs you, and keep you here 


« during pleaſure? Prudence requires of 


«c 


us to yield to occurrences ; and he is 


4 truly wife, who knows how to ſuit 
_ 


his conduct to the caprices of for- 


« tune.” © . 


6 
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„Such was the governor's diſcourſe 


as often as he came to fee me, but 
I affured him of 


without any effect. 
my conſtancy and reſolution, with a 
proteſtation that I defied Monſieur De 
— —, from the hopes I had of being 
protected by the king's juſtice, and 


his deciſion in my favour; that in the 


mean time I would oppoſepatience to 
eas prepared for me. 
6 


he govefnor, who was undoudbt- 


edly an intimate friend of Monſieur 


a a M Aa 


R R na _ a 


NS Aa a MW «a aA a a a „ 


De ——, and who had been pitched 


upon in order to intimidate me, ſeem- 


ed mach diſſatisfied with my ſteadi. 
neſs: however, he behaved like a gen. 
tleman; and, barring my confinement, 
I was treated'with great indulgence, 
but he had his views, as I have plan- 
ly diſcovered, „ 
© He came every eight days, and al. 
ter ſome time he ceaſed to talk of my 
affairs, not to provoke me; my fear 
of putting him upon the chapter of 
diſſolving the marriage reſtrained my 


© curioſity, and hindered my aſking any 


© queſtions. 
In the mean time, the uneaſineſs! 


© ſuffered an account of my charming 


Minette, tormented me night and day 
to the laſt degree: there was not 3 


© moment I did not lament her abſence, 


© and ſeek means of obtaining my liber- 
© ty; but I was fo ſecured, that ther 
© was no hope of effecting it. 
After having loſt theſe endearing 
hopes, I employed myſelf in enden. 
vouring to. inform my father of the 
place of my. confinement, that he 
might exert his power for my deli 
very: this ſeemed leſs difficult than 
making my eſcape. The turnkey who 
attended me, and whom I had been 
a long time gaining by little gratifca- 
tions, and formal promiſes of making 
his fortune upon obtaining my liber- 
0 Os if he would come into my mea- 
« ſures, appeared fit for my purpoſe, | 
© flattered myſelf the more, becaule 
© he ſeemed compaſſionate, and would 
« ſometimes of his own accord bewal 


his being engaged in an employment, 
© to which he had, he ſaid, ſuch a *. 
_ © pugnance and antipathy, This con- 


© fidence ſeemed to me a good omen; 
and when I imagined I had wrought 
© him to that pitch of compaſſion I de. 
© fired, I opened myſelf one day 0 
© him, and propoſed to him, under 
« promiſe of a good reward, to deliver 
a letter I had wrote to my father. He 
© ſeemed ſtruck at the propoſition, 200 
« expreſſed his diſlike of it, by rep 
« ſenting the puniſhments aſſigned | 

« thaſewhobetrayed their truſton thelike 
© occaſions : to enforce which, he cited 
« ſeveral examples, the very reheark 
© of which was really ſhocking; and he 
« did it ſo pathetically in his way, that 
© ſeemed much terrified. I found hin 
« ſo averſe this firſt time, that I did 15 
« preſs him apy farther; 1 thought 
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hett to wait gnother day to ſpeak. a- 


„gain, and prepare him by degrees: 
tus he inſenſibly axcuſtomed himſelf 
to m fals. a — 

It Lid as I gueſſed; the turn · 
key yie 2 at laſt, and charged him- 
« ſelf with my packet, promiſing it 
« ſhould be delivered as directed, and 
« that I ſhould have an anſwer. "Theſe 
fair hopes gave ſome truce to my pain, 
a ind I waned impatiently the due. 


The time ſeemed inſupportably long, 


« and there were now fifteen whole days 
© paſſed away without hearing one word. 
6 He exhorted me to have patience, aſ- 
« ſuring it would not be long before I 
© was ſatis fied. As a proof that I ought 
not to be uneaſy, the turnkey inform - 
ed me how he had contrived to be cer- 
« tain of the packet's being delivered, 
« without running any riſk. He had 
© ſenthis brother, as he aſſured me, who 
© was to deliver my letter himſelf, and 
© bring back an anſwer. This ſeemed 
© fo. feaſible, that I applauded it, and 
b aafily believed all he faid on the ſub- 
ect. | | 


Minette, wherein I aſſured her of be- 
* img for ever conſtant. As I was ig 
© norant what became of her, I deſired 
© my father to get this letter delivered 
© wherever ſhe was, and to ſend her an- 
(wer. I was prepared on every ſide, 
and made no doubt but that I had 
© taken care to be ſerved according to 
my withes, A priſoner has time to 


| © think of every thing. | | 
| * One night, being more impatient 
than ever, and lamenting bitterly that 


„ had no news, I heard an unuſual 
* noiſe of bolts, which ſurprized me. I 


„ was alone in my tower. It could be 


only to me they came; and, unleſs 
u were ſomething very preſſing, it was 
not then an hour for any body to viſit 
me: in fine, it was my turnkey. Joy 
in his countenance promiſed good 
news, and immediately raiſed my ſpi- 
* rits, Nothing but tidings of my let- 
ters, or m liberty, that could occa- 
* hon his viſt or his looks. I eagerly 
ed him what I was to expect. 
' See,” ſaid he, deliyering me a packet 


* 


of letters, © to what danger I have ex- 


i Poſed myſelf! I fay no more. Adieu. 
. tremble 1 My fidelity muſt not be 
ſulpested, My brother is but juſt 
% ved, and notwithſtanding the dan- 
der an cymipg at chis time, I could 
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T had wrote a letter to my dear 


— 


ee not withſtand the pleaſure of eaſing 
© your concern, and affording you a 


„good night,” I thought this regard 
© of his ſo kind, that in order to give 
© him an early inſtance of my acknow- 
© ledgment, I drew a ſmall diamond 


from my finger, and made him a pre- 


* 


ſent of it, with aſſurances that I would 


not ſtop there. The turnkey went 


o 
© away well fatisfied; but I was cer- 
« tainly more ſo at that time than he. 

I was no ſooner alone, but I opened 
my packet in great haſte : it contained 
two letters; the firſt was from my ta- 
ther, the other from my wife. I found 
my father's hand ſomewhat different 


very little notice of it; as for the ſe- 
« cond, ſigned Minette, I thought of 


nothing but the pleaſure I enjoyed. It 


« was the firſt I ever received from her, 


© and only delayed by kiſſing a thou- 
* ſand times the teſtimony I expected of 
her love. However eager I might be 
© to know the reaſons of my confine. 


« ment, love prevailed oyer curioſity. 
Here is Minette's letter. 


„I I could not refuſe, Sir, 
7] © an anſwer to your letter, I ani 


y ſorry for what you ſuffered upon my 


account. I adviſe you to contribute 
« to your enlargement, by ſubmitting 


«« to what is expected from you. For 


«© my part, I thought myſelf obliged to 
© obey a parent; and if I am the only- 
1 


of your troubles, I remove 
c that obſtacle, by releaſing you from 
“% any engagement between us. I had 
« ſome ſcruple in the affair; but I have 


« been informed the firſt duty of a2 


ce daughter is to obey her father, and 
« that all engagements are void which 
c are made without the conſent of thoſe 


© who brought us into this world. I 


cc hope you will have ſenſe and reſolu- 


„ tion enough to conform yourſelt- to 
| enou | 
«« fo warrantable an excuſe, and that. 


« your eſteem for me is ſuch as not to 
« oppole my tranquillity.” 8 0 


21 thought this letter ſo cruel, and 


* it overwhelmed me with ſo violent a 
grief, I had like to, have fainted. a- 
© way. Deſpair alone preſeryed m 

« ſenſes. % Perfidious wretch 1” I eried, 
© throwing, the letter diſdainfully away, 
6 could I expe& ſuch a barbarous xe · 
« turn? 80 much love and conſtaney, 
te did they deſerve a change fo odious? 


+ I was 


from what it uſed to be, but I took _ 


%. 
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< was two hours in a ſtate as painful 
4 to feel as to deſcribe; I threw out a 


- © thouland-imprecations againſt tlie un - 


grateful creature, and ſtopped twenty 
< times before I could read over my fa- 
© ther's letter. He exprefled great ten- 


© derneſs,. exhorting me to have pati- 


© ence, and promiſed I ſhould ſoon be 
at liberty, provided I renounced my 
marriage. He very frankly confeſſed, 
that Minette's father had much the 
better intereſt, and that I ſhould pe- 
riſk in priſon if I did not ſubmit to 
power, as he had done. He gave me 


an account of the perfidy of my miſ- 
trefs, who had held out but a few 


days; and, to obtain her pardon, had 


accepted of a huſband recommended | 
© by her relations, to whom ſhe: vas to 


© be married in eight days. He ex- 


© horted me to imitate her, aſſuring me 
that I ſhould be reſtored to my liber - 


* ty as ſoon as I ſhould take ſuch a re- 
c ſolution. I was not able to go through 


© the letter, I had too much of it al- 


ready: the night was ſpent in walk- 
© ing about my chamber, and complain-. 


ing of my perfidious miſtreſs. 


_ © I was. three days and three nights 
without taking any thing, and it was 


the fourth day, that being aſhamed of 
my folly, I reſolved on declaring khad 
no farther thoughts of the untaithful 


Minette; and that ſince ſhe had been 
© capable of deceiving me, I would ne- 


ver hear her named, I had no ſooner. 


explained myſelf on this ſubject, and 
«© .confented to the ſetting aſide my mar- 
« riage, but Iwas promiſed my liberty on 
© this condition, that I ſhould return to 


my father, and never more endeavour 
© to ſee my ungrateful miſtreſs. I was 


too angry to make any difficulty up- 


bon that head. My. hatred, ſo natu- 


© rally exprefled, forwarded my liber-. 
ty, and it was granted three days 


« perfidy, and ſnewed me a letter, ſetting 


forth all it's circumſtances. He told 


me what ſteps he had taken to pro- 
cure my liberty, which proved inef - 


fectual, through the great credit which 
M.inette's father had employed: he 


© told me, however, that in ſpite of all 
© his intereſt, his ad verſary would have 
© had thework of it; becauſe, as my fa- 
ther acted incognito, he muſt have 


been plaintiff in the trial, without a 


a On „ „ „ „ A „ A 


© defendant,; on account of his refufiis 
< his own daughter, if I had not given 
my conſent; for the annulling the mar- 
riage. This occaſioned a letter from 
C court, by which he was wen to an- 
* derſtand, that if he puſfied things any 


A 


farther, he ſhould never ſee me again: 


a menace that. ſtopped him ſhort, by 


c 
© reaſon of the tenderneſs he had fer 


Above fix months after, talking 


with my relations about my confine. 
ment, and telling them after what 
manner I found means to write to my 
father, I underſtodd he had never re. 


niſhed me; and 1 greatly ſurprized 
my father in my turn, when I pro- 
duced the pretended letter I thought 
he had writ. | He was himſelf almoſt 
miſtaken in the hand, ſo little diffe. 
rence there was between it and his 
own, He aſſured me he never wrote 
to me; and notwithſtanding the pains 


clear up the affair, and it is but late. 
ly that this myſtery was brought to 
However, this inſtance of forgery. 
gave me ſome ſuſpicion. I acquant» 
ed my father, with it, but he was the 
innocent cauſe that I did not examine 
things with proper attention. The 
confidence he was in of Minette's in- 
fidelity, which had been confirmed to 
him from different hands, paſſed even 
to me; and 1 thought there was % 
much reaſon to forget her, that I ſhould 
in time have attained it. 
For ſome months I was exceeding 
© melancholy ; notwithſtanding my en- 
© deavours, I could not forget the un. 
© grateful, Mademoiſelle-De —. I 


„ NW ²ẽ:eß d - eee eo 


© ſtrove, indeed, to divert my thought 


© from her; but her dear idea had taken 


10 4 G4, co deep root in my heart to be ſo 
* As ſoon as I was at liberty, I went 
© to my father. He confirmed Minette's 


« eaſily;torn, away. Sometimes reſent: 
ment gave me eaſe, but it ſoon vaniſh- 
© ed; and after all my projects to forget 
her, I found yalla mal unfer · 
© tunate and moſt enamaured of mat 
'hind@r i 645 Del io 2994 
But my mother, who ſuffered pro” 
© digiouſly to ſee: me waſte away by de. 
« orees, and feared at laſt to loſe m, 
thought if ſhe could but contriye 1. 
give me an inclination. for ſomebody 
© elſe, that I ſhould; recover in ume, 
and forget the per fidious Miner: 


ceived my letter. This incident aſto- 


he took to find out how they could 
counterfeit his hand, he never could 


oa 
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Jo this effect, ſhe drew much compa- 
ny to the houſe, and put me under an 
« obligation, as is uſual, of aſſiſting in 
the hondurs of the. aſſembly which was 
conſtantly held. All the neighbour- 
hood afforded vf handſome young la- 
dies came to it. One in particular, 
about fourteen; of a brown complex · 
jon; and a chearful amiable charac- 
( ter, diſtinguiſhed herſelf, and was ad- 
© mired"by all the world. She was al- 
c ways merry, and had ſomething new 4 
to be 8 _ her, and deſire - 
to love her, was the fame thing. At 
© firſt I only looked at her, and confi- 
* dered how well ſhe deſerved the praiſes 
given her: but a cuſtom of ſeeing her 
© ſoon had a farther effect; I wiſhed to 
© ſhare in her friendſhip. Time could 
not be more agreeably ſpent; ſhe did 
not ſeem averſe to me, and was the 
* moſt obliging creature in the world: 
the more I knew her, the more I was 
' enchanted, - My mother perceived it, 
and being willing to ſnatch an oppor- 
* tunity ſhe had been purpoſely waiting 
for, the ſpoke to the young lady's mo- 
ther, named me for her daughter, and 
advanced matters with ſo much ex- 
| © pedition, that three days after ſhe told 
me, if I was in love with Mademoi- 
© elle De , as ſhe had no room to 
; _— mould be her huſband in eight 
Any body but myſelf would have 
deen tranſported with ſuch an expec- 
tation. The lady in queſtion was ex - 
ceeding lovely; a thouſand. good qua- 
lities enhanced her charms: they had 
* ſeduced me in app cez yet it was 
* admiration, and not love, which af - 
me, as I diſcovered when my 
mother propoſed her for a wife; in- 
lead of the comfort ſhe had promiſed 
herſelf, ſhe met with nothing but trou- 
ble and perplexit r. 
LY This unexpected coldneſs ſurprized 
| Mei She aſked what could occaſion 
ii and whether it were poſſible, af- 
ter having ſhewn ſuch a deference for 
ö Mademoiſelle De , that I ſhould 
„ cate to thank her for her trouble, 
u getting me preferred to a number of 
others wno ſighed for her: 1 loved my 
; e too well to diſguiſe the matter; 
; ber fincere]y" how I was affect- 
; 4. The propoſed lady's charms had 
undiy touched me; but I continued 
to love the perfidious Minette. Her 


mage was mote deeply! rooted! than 


< ever in my heart, when ſhe ſeemed juſt 

upon the point of being baniſhed from 

cit. I bemoaned my weakneſs; Laſk- 

ed a thouſand pardons for it of the 

© beſt af mothers; but I could not ex - 

© tort from myſelf a promiſe to comply 

< with what ſhe had engaged her word 

for. It was to no purpoſe for her to 

< remonſtrate- the injury I did myſelf 

thereby, the folly of à conſtancy ſo 

ill deierved, and the reſentment: of 

© Mademoiſelle De — and of her fa- 

© mily, if I perſiſted in my ſentiments. 

© T owned the juſtneſs of her reflections, 

© but at the ſame time declared, that if 

© they drove me to this marriage, how 

« flattering ſoever it might appear, they 

«would render me the molt unhappy of 

C-manking? e 07 ra Yr wel. © 
My mother, moved with all I had 

« {aid on this occaſion, - promiſed me ſo 

© to manage matters, that my refuſal 

© ſhould not appear; and in order to it, 

* ſhe would find pretences for a delay, 

© the better to break off the affair, This 

© goodneſs, this condeſcenſion, gained 

© upon me ſo much, and appeared 1d en- 

« dearing, that I expreſſed my acknow-. 

£ ledgments in the moſt lively and re- 

« ſpectful terms. I thought Iwas myſelf 


© again, and foreſawwhat was to happen. | | 


_ © Nevertheleſs, my father, who was 
© not ſo complaiſant as ſhe in giving in- 
to my way of thinking, called my mo- 
« ther's goodneſs imprudence, and wou'd 
© not join in it. He told me, that le 
did not underſtand my viſions; ar d 
« told me ſternly, he expected me to 
© agree to the marriage, which had on 
ly been concerted in complaiſance (o 
© me. 
© paternal' tenderneſs ; he would hear 
no reaſon. My father reminded me of 


the trouble I had already occaſioned 


0 

. 

through his fond complaiſance, and 
© aſſured me, that if I took the way to 
give him more, he would make me 
c 3 who was maſter, and that le 
o 


expected to be ob eye. 
Things were in this poſture, when 
© aſtranger arrived and enquired for me: 
it was high time; I was on the brink 
« of being tied for ever, and after long 
« ſtruggles ſinking under a father's ab- 
« thority z but the letters that were de- 
© livered changed the face of affliis, L 
© and gave me a legal . e dee þ 
© ing againk my intended marriage. 1 
« was tranſported with qoy. to think the 
charming, dear 3 W | 
© anc 


It was in vain for me to try his 
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and I bluſhed for having been capable 


« of ſuſpeRing her fidelity. I bewail- 
© ed her condition, and my father join + 
« ed with me in deteſting the cruelty 
< of her relations, in barbaroufly ſacri- 
© ficing her to vile intereſt: we took 
© advice concerning the violence offer- 
© ed this adorable perſon : we conſult - 
1 the laws, and the moſt eminent law- 
F.yers; they were of opinion, that Mi- 
nette ſhould proteſt againſt her vows, 
© and the ſuit be revived which had been 
© carried on, to have her acknowledged 
for the daughter of Monſieur De 
—. My. father would not let me 
c appear in the affair, but managed it 
in the ſame manner as Monſieur De 
—— had done before, and this with 
ſo much addreſs, that the affair was 
. on the point of being determined in 
three months time. 05 460740 
Monſieur De ——, who little ex- 
pected to ice this affair renewed again, 
which ſo nearly concerned him, thought 
to confound his ſecret enemies with 
+ the lame facility as before; but he 
found things very much altered: his 
protector was dead, and the ſucceſſor 
« not altogether ſo partial in his favour. 
He was obliged now to appear, and 
put in his anſwer to the ſtrong attacks 
© that were made againſt him. As the 


A «a 3a a 


6. - * 


proofs were clear as the day, he was 


* at laſt condemned to acknowledge 
Minette for his daughter; and, on 
account of his former behaviour, and 


the violence he had employed, he was 


© forbid the fightof her till farther orders. 
The verbal proceſs of this affair 

© having been ſent to Rome, the holy 
father named commiſſaries to examine 
© kt; and, after a mature deliberation, 
© it was determined that the nuncio 
6: ſhould decide it. 2 $34 8 
This, Mademoiſelle, continued 
Melicourt, is the preſent poſture of 
our affairs; and therefore your charm- 
ing friend begs your aſſiſtance. The 
© juſtice of her cauſe is all ſhe has to 
depend on. My father has not the 
© honour to know our judge; and wee 


© have ſome reaſon to fear he will not 
be fayourable to us, not only from 


© the intereſt that Monſieur De 
may fill have, which he will un- 
_ * doubtedly exert on this occaſion, but 
© even from the conſequences of ſuch 
© an. indulgence, which may become a 
+ precedent for others in the ſame caſe, 


COUNTRY MAID, 


© nerally- agree. 


\ 


« As to Monſieur De — added 
Melicourt, 5 he is exaſperated againſt 
© his daughter; and deglaxes, that if 


© ſhe is freed from ber vows, he Will 


© never ſee her: his wife joins with 


him; and, without a; miracle; there 


is. no room to believe he will ever lay 
© aſide this unjuſt prejudice. 
The powerful party my father has 
formed for us in the province, has 
declared in our favour, and promiſes, 
© if the nuncio reſtores Minette to her 
« liberty, ſo unjuſtly taken away, ve 
© ſhall be married after the proper form: 
© have been obſerved; in this they ge. 
I went in perſon to 
* acquaint Saint Agnes with theſe par- 
© ticulars; ſhe was equally pleaſed with 
© me, and ſhewed ſo great an earneſ- 
« neſs, that you, Mademoiſelle,” ſaid 
this conſtant lover, * ſhould ſhare in our 
joy, that I am come with zeal to im- 
part, to you this tranſaftion. I beg 


* you to continue to us both your friend - 


„ ſhip, which we value beyond ex- 
© preſſton .. il aint at 
Thus did Melicourt finiſh his ſtory. 
I obſerved, him, during his diſcgurk, 
and found him to be worthy my charm- 
ing friend. I heartily thanked him for 
his complaiſance; and I promiſed to 
contribute every thing in my power to 
promote his intereſt, which I earneſtly 
embraced, and would certainly employ 
all my credit in an affair wherein I took 
ſo great a ſhare, He ſeemed fatished 
with theſe aſſurances: and, to leave 
him no room to doubt of my being in 
earneſt, I told him I was that moment 
writing to the perſon Saint Agnes had 

mentioned, and that I boped I ſhould 


know that very day if I might depend 


upon thoſe I intended to employ; 1 
took my pen, and. inſerted. this requeſt 
in my letter to the marquis, which! 
recommended in a manner the moſt pre- 
valent to render it effectul. 
Dubois, whom I impatiently expet- 
ed, never came. I could not image 
how to account for this delay: it 
now paſt noon, and my uneaſineſs, be. 
came ſo manifeſtly vitble, that Mell 
court perceiving it, alked nie the cauſe 
of it. I could not reſiſt the deſire he 
ſhewed of making me ealy ; I tho 


danger, till I had acquainted the ma 
quis, that J ought to hazard dhe * 
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look, which ſeemed 


ey 


very motions of of Four heart. One 
| fa judge if I was very eaſy under 


#orifer to get a letter delivered to my 
tver} on Which 1 thought my ſafety 
depended: IL Could truſt Melicourt with 
te commiffterr, Which he joyfully ac- 

ed; ant promiſed to bring me an 
iwer in lels than half an hour. 1 
was overjoyed at this; and giving him 
is inſtrückions, he fet' out. Ought I 
to have expected what he brought me 
bück? O Heaven! T'' tremble at this 
day, When 1 think on the cruel anſwer 
Frecewed. If any one has ſhared in 
the preceding perplexities I have under- 


let them continue their pity for 


me; they will ſhortly ſee whether I de- 
* and wWhather the peace and 
proſperity I actually enjoy have not 
wen bought by all that is moſt ſenſible 
to a woman, Whofe heart has ever been 
ſo tender and faithful as mine. 
It was almoſt three in the afternoon, 
and no Melicourt yet returned. Let 
any one imagine what I ſuffered; a 
thouſand things eame into my head up- 
on this delay. To crown my misfor- 
tune, Madame De Geneval entered my 
chamber, telling me the marquis was 


come, wo followed her in. How hard 


is it to affect tranquillity when inwardly 
racked with cares! and how much it 
has coſt me to accuſtom myſelf to this 


policy,” ſo neceſſary in che world, which 


obbges one to be perpetually diſguiſed! 
I'was too much à novice in this art, to 
ume that air which eludes the eye of 
the' curious, The old marquis per- 
&iyed the conſtraint I was under, and 
aſked me, (with 4 politeneſs which ſo 
much diſtinguiſhes people of a certain 
quality) if he was not come at an im- 
proper time. I could not help bluſhing 
at his penetration; however, I anſwer- 
ed Juckily enough, attributing the trou- 
ble T'could not hide to an indiſpoſition 
that hung upon me. To recover my- 
felf, and avoid a converfation; whereof 
T dreaded the conſequences, I aſked his 
Ibrdfhip's'leave to continue my work; 
this gave me an opportunity of looking 
down,” for 1 dreaded to meet his eyes. 
nouph in years, 
| to read one's ver 
thoughts Whether it was prejudice 4 
ar, every time he looked me in the 
ace, 1 imagined” his eyes ſaid, Ah, 
„ lenny, Jenny! it is to no purpoſe to 
. hide yourſel from me; I read the 


ſuch an apprehenſion. 


he Kad e piering 
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Any body but myſelf; in theſe kür- 
cumſtances, would have foreſeen that 


Melicourt might return with 'a letter, 


or perhaps have ſome ſecrets to com- 
municate, and therefore would have ab- 
ſented themſelves for a moment, under 


retence of giving orders to a ſervant. 


It is commonly ſaid, that. the ſimpleſt 
girl has always ſenſe enough to _—_ 
what regards her heart: I ingenuoſly 


own myſelf not to be of that number. 


I thought the leaſt action would render 
me ſuſpected, and even betray me. 


When my eyes met thoſe of the old 


marquis, I caſt them quickly down 
again in great confuſion; I thought he 


came only to make diſcoyeries, and that 


I was to guard againſt all that might 
lay me open. Upon this, I put on a 
formal countenance; my diſcourſe; was 


perplexed, and in my agitation TI often 


anſwered» without underſtanding what 
was ſaid, or knowing what L anſwered, 
The old marquis, too quick · ſighted 
not to ſee the diſorder I was in, curious 
perhaps to augment it, or find out the 
meaning of it, drew near, and began 
to be very ſweet, but in the moſt re- 
fined manner in the world. Madame 


De Geneval applauded him, undoubt- 


edly vexed, though willing to make her 


- court, For my part, totally abſent, I 
ſcarce gave him an anſwer; a forced 


ſmile often ſupplied the place of à real 
one. Confeſe, Madam, ſaid the mar- 


uis to Geneval, playing with a ball of 


ilk, that the countels has à com- 
© plexion not to be matched. Do you 


c obſerve the delicacy of her features, | 


© and thoſe little dimples hich form 
© themſelves when that pretty mouth is 
going to utter the leaſt ſyllable ? Per- 


. 


lexed as I was, I could not help ſmil- 


ing from time to time every feature re- 


: 1 > CB L . hh ©; 
ceived it's encomium; and letting none 


eſcape him, his imagination, more live- 


ly than could be expected for his age, 


ſeerned tranſported when he ſpoke of all 
the charms with which he flattered 


I was handſome ; I have ſaid ſo be- 


fore, and Iam ſorry I am obliged to re- 

peat it, and to ſpeak of myſelt with leſs 

reſerve than I would chuſe; but Ican- 

not give a probability to certain tran- 

ſports, without ingenuouſly telling what 

2 them birth. The marquis was 
u 


rprizing in that reſpect. I was ſome 
time before I could account for it; his 


curious looks Wes him, The poſ- 
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ture 
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ture I was in ſhewed my breaſt, not- 


withſtanding it's being coreted, on the 
leaſt motion; the fine turn and white- 
neſs of it threw the old gentleman into 
extaſies : he talked to me on this ſub- 
ject in expreſſions that did not betray 
his years; and this in_ſuch a manner, 


* 


as to make no impreſſion on any one 


The name of father to the man 1 


adored, gave the old marquis ſuch an 


influence over me, and J had conceived 
ſuch reſpe& for him, both through fear, 
and my regard for his ſon, that I had 


not courage to contradict ſeveral ex- 


preſſions, I ſhould certainly have in- 
terrupted but from theſe motives. I can- 


Not tell what the old courtier thought, 


but to me it did not ſeem that my con- 
deſcenſion gave him room to exceed the 
bounds of a certain decency. His po- 
liteneſs gave me great pleaſure, and 
kept me in countenance. Geneval was 
a otherwiſe; every trifle made her 


familiar: and if I had not behaved with 


a ſerious air in her regard, her little 
fooleries, and the liberty which ſhe would 
have taken, might have encouraged. the 
marquis to exceed the limits my dilcre- 


: tion had preſcribed to the complaiſance 


TI thought myſelf obliged to fhew, him. 
But I had not the ſame regard for her, 
when leaning over my work, and pre- 


_ tending to romp, ſhe had maliciouſſy 


removed the handkerchief which covered 


my breaſt, and occaſioned great ſpright- 


lineſs from the marquis. I gave them 
both ſo ſevere a look, that it was eaſy 
fo comprehend'T was not to he jeſted 


with too far, nor of a temper to ſuffer 


fuch ſort of behaviour. The air I put 
on, made the marquis reaſſume that re- 
ſpect for me he thought my due; and 
from that time, on all occaſions, he ne- 


ver forgot himſelf. So true it is, that 


a virtuous woman may keep men at a 
diſtance if ſhe pleaſes ; whenever they 
behave otherwiſe, ſhe can only blame 


herſelf for her want of reſerve. Men 


endeavour'to divert us; and, under that 


. Pert take too great freedoms. Un- 
nappy is that young woman, who de- 
fends herſelf in mirth; ſhe muſt loſe 


ground, Seriouſneſs is the ſhield of 


virtue; thoſe are wiſe who know how 


to employ it in a proper manner. | 
Another thing, againſt which young 
women ought to be upon their guard, 


- is their own ſex ; and, above all, never 
to contract a friendſhip with any wo+ 


- 


formed from the knowledge of another, 


have a mind to know, are not long be- 


. ſcarce rife to receive him. ; 
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an, unleſs they be very ſure of hey 
haracter. The commerce of too fa. 
miliar a ſhe- friend, is often more dan. 
gerous than that of the moſt enterpris. 
ing man. And why? Becauſe: we are 
aware of a lover, whoſe vivacity and 
too great freedoms. proclaim his deſigns; 
whereas we xeſign ourſelves up with con- 
fidence to a. ſhe - friend, who paſſes for 
ſuch. The great ſecret never to become 
their Prey' is to break off all commerce 
with ſuch, who, under pretence of friend. 
ſhip, communicate certain ſecrets, or 
who artfully enter into dangerous par. 
ticulars. It is ſo far from being an ad. 
vantage for a young woman to be in. 


for ſatisfying an inquiſative curioſty, 
to which they are unhappily indlined 


from the time they begin to know them. 


ſelves, that ſhe ought to avoid all that 
gives light into certain things. Cutia- 
ity is a rock fatal to virtue. I cannot 
repeat it too often. Young women who 
fore they practiſe. | 

I began to grow very uneaſy at the 
33 of the old marquis, and Ge- 
neval's fooliſh talk; who, to pleaſe him, 
perſiſted in flattering his frenzy; when 
Melicourt, thinking me alone, and who 
knew I expected him with impatience, 
entered without ſending in his name, 
with a letter in his hand. I tuned 
pale, and confounded as I was, could 


The old marquis, obſerying me, es- 
ſily ſaw the trouble I was in; he took 
no notice of it, but got up and returned 
a bow to Saint, Agnes's lover; who, 
judging him, Ur the marks of diſtinc- 
tion he wore, to be a man of quality, 
was very reſpectful. Madame De Ge- 
neval, who had never ſeen Melicourt 
before, and who imagined, by the little 
ceremony which I afed with him, that 
it was ſome old acquaintance, (not be · 
ing able to diſtinguiſh that jt proceeded. 
from my perplexity) aſked, me in mf 
ear, if the gentleman was a relation, ot 
my countryman. I anſwered without 
reflection, Ves. By all means, then, 
continued ſhe in a low. voice, but 


ſigned to be heard, ve mult keep him 


« to ſupper.” I anſwered this panſenſe 
(pardon the expreſſion) with ſilence. We 
were all Late again: the old marqus 
and Melicourt were entered into con- 
verſation. As this young country gen- 
tleman had a great deal of wit, he ae, 
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(ted him ſelf ſo as to deſerve applauſe. 
lelicourt, who had his own uffait as 
much at heart as mine, recounted the 
hiſtory of his miſtreſs from one end to 
the other, and that with a view, with- 
out doubt, to intereſt the marquis in his 
favour ; who,” as he fought all occa- 
ons of being acquainted with me, and 


perhaps of pleaſing me, turned and aſk- 


ed if I intereſted myſelf in the affair of 
the beautiful nun. I was too much 


her friend to heſitate in my anfwer. 
Well then, Madam, cried the mar- 
quis, I promiſe my offices; I 
« am an intimate friend of Monſieur De 
, who has great intereſt in affairs 
of this nature.. Sir, continued he, 
addreſſing himſelf to Melicourt, © pleaſe 
to take the trouble of ſending me an 
exact memorial of the affair, and I 
* will certainly give this lady a good 
cond WW 0s hong, D 
I éthanked the old marquis with an 
wr of earneſtneſs, which convinced him 


ordered to let nobody in without giving 


me notice, (a thing, however, ſne had 


Lauf: It was Saint Fal; a moment 

ter be had entered. Ah, Heavens !' 
Ky 6, * what was you going to. do? 
: 4 the old marquis is here !'—- 


od God! who would have thought 


2 replied the count; his being 


* * 


ang 8 wer. bawailt i b £946 
chere is very unſeaſonable: I have a 


3 2 0 things to ſay to You. I wilt 
"bruſh off; try to ſhorten the viſit, and 


Ip will return as ſoon as my uncle is 


gone. What news from the mar- 
ce quis?” ſaid J to him, conducting him 


to the door, © Mad anſwered Saint 


Fal. Whilſt the count was: ſpeaking 
and opening the door, ſomebody knock - 
ed. I was more dead than aliye. Per- 
© haps it is your-couſin,*, cried I, for 
© who elſe can come to ſee me? If it is 


ot he,” added 1, let him be gone. | 


© You. need not fear that, continued 
Saint Fal, c it is certainly not him; 1 
« 'wiſh to God it were! We would find 


© ways enough to hide him from his 
father. What do you mean? re- 


plied I, confounded; what is the 
matter? Saint Fal had no time to 
reply; they knocked again. I bethought 


myſelf of putting him into the kitchen, 
to wait whilſt the door was opened, whi- 


ther he went. As for myſelf, who have 


always been fearful, and being otbher- 


wiſe moved with what Saint Fal had 


ment, and ordered Barbara to open the 
door. I had ſcarce any life in me, and 


ſat dovyn to my work in ſo much diſor- 
de, that it might ir be bed. 
Tgne old marquis taking but too much 


notice of it, whiſpered in my ear with 
an air of intimacy, to know if any body. 
had made me uneaſy, or if any private 
reaſon, occaſioned my trouble, offering 
his ſervice, in caſe he were ſo happy, 
that I ſhould have any occaſion. to make 
uſe of it. I was going to anſwer, whew 


Barbara brought in word of the Duke 


De — being there. Ho unfortu- 


© nate am II ſaid I to myſelf, and 
riſing to receive him. Is it poſſible 
« that vexations ſhould thus ſpring up 
© on all ſides !* I received him, not- 
withſtanding: the compliments this lord 
made me, without appearing uneaſy. We 
had taken our feats, and the diſcourſe! 
d Free on the teens 


be 
duke beſtowed on the marquis's taſte an 


% 


regard for handſome women, when Bar- 
bara entered my chamber in a fright, 
. crying, Thieves!“ We all of us got 
up: 1 could not gueſs, at the cauſe of her 
fears. I aſked. her in great apprehen- 


ſion, what thieves ſhe meant. In the 


name of God, Madam l! cried ſhe, 
debre theſe, gentlemen, to be lo chari- 


© table as to go into the kitchen; per- 
s haps he that went down juſt now was 
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© not alone, for he looked as bold as if 
« he feared nobody. ee 
Though I was much concerned to 
find that Saint Fal's going out of the 
kitchen, where I had deſired him to 


Wait, and of which Barbara was entire- 


ly ignorant, had occaſioned her out- 


cries: notwithſtanding my uneaſineſs, 


I ſay, her miſtake made me ſmile to 


myſelf, I was under the neceſſity, ne- 


ertheleſs, to affect a ſeeming terror, in 
order to give no umbrage. As I did 
not play my part ill; neither the young 
duke nor the marquis would ſuffer me to 
ſtir, but went with Melicourt and Bar- 
bara to ſearch the apartment; not a hole 
or corner eſcaped mi credulous aut. 
During this ſerutiny, à glove with & 
Id fringe was diſcovered; the duk- 
laid hold on it, and returned to me in 
triumph. © Faith, Madam,” ſaid he 


with a ſmile, © this thief is certainly a 


4 beau, and ought to be pardoned for 
© the ſake of tlie glove." I trembled for 
fear it ſhould be known ; it belonged to 
Saint Fal, who had dropped it: lncki- 


ly no notice was taken. The duke, 


pleaſant as he was, and willing to di- 


vert me, was very merry on the ſubject 


of the thief and the glove. He banter- 


ed Barbara, pretending to believe ſhe had 


other reaſons for crying out. He af - 
firmed with a grave face, which ſet the 


company a laughing, that the perſon 
ho made his eſcape was certainly an 


humble ſervant; adding, that if my 


 chamber-maid,”as he was e to call 


her, would own the truth, we ſhould 
be convinced he was not iniſtaken. 

The tone in which this banter was 
uttered, and the figure of my poor aunt 
affording a humorous contraſt to the 


imputation, enlivened the converſation 


to that degree, that I was vexed to be 


_ obliged to laugh, when in reality I had 


ſo little reaſon: but Is ſoon puniſhed, 


Word was brought the marquis, that 


his time for being at court drewon. I 
could diſcover, by the duke's counte- 
Nance, that he would willingly have 
ſtaid with me; but as I had not the ſame 


reaſons for obliging him as Thad in re- 


gard of the old marquis, I had courage 
enough to declare my intention of writ- 


| Inga letter, not to loſe the opportunity 


of M. De Melicourt, who was fo oblig- 


ing as to take that trouble. This feint 
. ſucceeded : the duke and the marquis 


took their leave, proteſting they had not 
been ſo agrerably diverted a lang time, 
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I appeared obliged by their civile 
GO i m We Te | 
it were the laſt time I mould receive ths 
like from either of them. oo 0! 
The moment Melicourt and T wer 
alone, I aſked witlt great” earneſtneſt 
for the marqui#s letter. 1 am aft 
replied he, giving the letter, you wilt 
© not be pleaſed with it; and I think 
* mytelf very unfortunate to have ſ 
you fo ill the firſt time.“ This pre. 
amble made me ſhidder, and open thi 
= in a hurry; the contents were 20 
heat 6 Bro arg tron 


\ 394 . 


„ Am 1 Mademoiſelle, tit 
you thould' take the trouble 
giving me an account of your bela. 


vicur, which T have no right to ex. 


© pect. My regard for you was tog 
great to a ore of FH alt 
© which ſeem due to the rank and merit 
© of the Duke De =—, Tf he ſhonld 
© have the ſame: defigns as I had,'the 
© ſatisſaction of 8 put the firſt 
© hand to making your fortune, atteſt, 
© is mine. I am far from conſulting 
my own interefts on this occaſion, 
© muth more from complaining. The 
* ſacrifice would not be compfeat, and 
* reproaches” ſtill more unſeaſonable; 
* confidering the delicacy of ſentiments 


on which I value myfelf. Youre: 


© ceived the duke's viſit; you were it 


the play he er, becauſe you thougft 


it depende on yourſelf ; taſte mult 
© not be diſputed. I wiſh you, Mack. 
* moilelle, greater happineſs than'my- 
« ſelf, anil ſhall be careful not to diſturb 
your new engagements by a prefentt 
© equally diſagreeable to you, as unpto- 
© fitable to myſelf.” This is all. Fate. 
© well forever, W 


Tus Makuis or L. V. 
© Juſt” Heavens!“ cried I, burlting 
into tears after reading the letter, cal 
any one be ſo unjuſt? Can ſo much 
© Joye be repaid with ſuch ingratitude 
© Cruel man!' cried I, caſting a me: 
tancholy look on the fatal Jetter, how 
© have I deſerved to be made ſo unhap: 
© py ! Saint Fal entered'as I was ſpeak 
ing, much moyed at my conditio0, 
Ah, Mademoiſelle!” cried he, lot, 
ing ſtrangely vn Melicourt, whom 1 
did not Know . , mitigate our grief, 
© will be foon over. Pitdon the ” 
* thor; his fault is owing to the exck , 
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© of his paſſion. "—* No, my lord!” an- 
ſwered 1, £ he loves me not, nor. ever 


L 


- 


c 


6 


doubis my conſtancy, I will give 
him a convincing In the name 
« of all that is dear, aſſiſt me in flying 
from a climate I deteſt. Alas! I ought 
( to — F it. Fool that De 
ntinued I, lifting up m eyes, * dear 
aint Anges, hey J left you! Why 
did I not follow the diſcreet Linda- 
© mine? ; Why did I not make my 
« eſcapes? My heart would now} have 
© been, at eaſe; I ſnould have learned by 
© degrees to wean my affections from 
© the world; and if I muſt have been 
© unjuſtly ſuſpected, and no longer be- 
loved, at leaſt, through cuttom, I 
© might have found my comfort in ſeek - 
© ing a better world. See the fruits, or 
© rather the puniſhment, of the errors of 
© headſtrong youth. Ah, marquis, mar- 
C quis4 was this blow reſerved for my 
© lwely. tenderneſs in your regard? I loſe 
you; you fly me, Lam nothing! Par- 
— lover, the vexations I have 
given ou, and my unhappineſs in 
iſpleaſing you; your revenge ſhall 
de ample, regret ſhall end my life !* 


. . 1 He ought toknow INC 3 but ance 


0 
c 
i 


Saint Fal, always tender and exquiſite 


in his ſentiments, behaved with his uſual 
generoſity, Inſtead of taking this ad- 
vantage in behalf of his own paſſion, 
he exerted himſelf in favour of his kinſ- 
man, and endeavoured to ſupport my 
affection for him, of which my ex- 
ueme grief was, alas! too plain a 
proof. Two days, for ſo long my 


tranſports continued, did he purſue the 


diftates of that noble diſintereſtedneſs 
he profeſſed to cultivate. Melicourt, 
who had affairs on his hands, employed 
bis leiſure hours in pacifying me, but 
all in vain; death was the object of my 
hopes, The marquis appeared no 
more; at laſt they owned he was. gone 


to join his regiment in Germany, where 


de War was broke out. How cruelly 
was I alarmed at this news! I would 
. Saint Fal, the complaiſant 
daint Fal, exhauſted to no purpoſe his 
whole ſtock. of Food nature; 1 could 


ſearte bear with kim: the old marquis 


bo. the only one 1 did not dare re- 
ue, on account of that aſcendant I 
We mentioned elſewhere; but I was 


lo melancholy, that! 
b. ly, that if he had not gueſſ- 
the reaſon, he muſt . 


cerned an alteration in, me; yet he 


| "3 complaiſang enough to ſuit himfef 


; ; FE» ox by 8 

to my humour. As for the duke, he 
was quite at a nonplus, I having given 
him a very cold reception the next days 
though he brought me a handſome gra- 
tification he had obtained for me, and 
which occaſioned a ſad miſtake, as L 
ſhall relate afterwards. I explained 
myſelf with ſo much reſolution on the 
ſubject of his viſits, that he durſt ſel- 
dom appear, notwithſtauding his eaſy 


behaviour; a ſtrong proof of a wo- 5 


man's power when beloved: her tyranuy 
knows no bounds, and it is ſubmitted 
to the more ſervilely, as à dread of 
diſpleaſing is the very foundation of, her 
empire. The duke, the old marquis, 
and tender Saint Fal, were all in this 
ſituation, and the more to be pitied, as 
their paſſion met with no encourage - 
Eight days paſſed on without coming 
to any reſolution; ſometimes I was for 
ſhutting. myſelf up in a monaſtery, at 
other times I thought of going home, 
and throwing myſelf at my father and 
mother's feet, to puniſh what I then 
called an error, by returning to my 


1 mean condition. Frequently 


was upon the point of owning myſelf 
to my aunt; nothing but my vanity 
prevented me. In fine, on the ninth 
day I wrote to Saint Fal, deſiring he 
would come to me immediately. My 


reſolution was fixed. Alas, how many. 


tears were. ſhed | but virtue remained- 


triumphant. I was determined to throw 


myſelt into a cloiſter, and employ the 
repeated proffers Saint Fal had ſo often. 


made of ſerving me, to be received a 
nun, on which I was abſolutely bent. 


How little do women, at the age I then 
was, know themſelves! how cautiqus' 
ought they to be, when dyove precipi- 


tately into any ſtate of life! Oftentimes 


their weakneſs hurries them into ex- 


tremes; a love-quarrel, the inconſtancy 


of an admirer, miſleads their mind, or 
rather judgment, Thus intoxicated, a 
young woman takes a reſolution, and 


either marries, a rival for whom ſhe has 


no reliſh, or becomes a nun without a 
vocation. And what is the conſe- 
quence! The cloud vaniſhes, ſhe comes 
to herſelf, and looks back with horror 


on the ſtep the has taken, the ſtate in 
which ſhe is engaged: gfe and tears 


the only remedy left. Death is. called 
upon, but to youth it's approaches are 
but low, and is a thouſand times un- 
dergone before it comes. _Thele reflec 
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tions are pardonable; I write for my 
own ſex, as I declared from the begin- 
ning, and cannot too much inculcate, 
that virtue ought to be their only 
aim: where this is the caſe, they run 
none of thoſe hazards I mention; it 
preſerves them, becauſe it never expoſes 
it's followers. tis 
Saint Fal was too aſſiduous not to fly 
at my ſummons. The moment he ap- 
peared: © Come, my lord,” ſaid I, 
crown the work you have begun; 
you are the only perſon I rely upon. 
May I flatter myſelf I am not de- 
£ caved?'—* Can you queſtion my ſin- 
© cerity?? replied he with an air that 
proved it. © Speak, charming Jenny! 
© nothing appears impoſſible to the zeal 
© I have for your ſervice. Would you 
© have me overtake the marquis, re- 


© proach” him for his injuſtice, force 


© him—— No, anſwered I, with 
greater tranquillity than he could ex- 
pect, © your kinſman's eyes are epened, 
love had blinded him: he now ſees 
* the great diftance between us, he 
* bluſthes at his own weakneſs, and 
vill atone for it by abandoning me. 
He is too dear for me to blame his 
© behaviour, which needs not have been 


4 fo harſh; but I reſpe& even his ſeve- 


Lrities. Let us ſay no more on this 
ſubject, dear count,” continued I, un- 
able to reſtrain my tears; © thoſe happ 
moments, wherein J indulged ſo flat- 


< tering an illuſion, muſt be forgot, and 


* amends made by a more regular con- 
„duct, for the. ſallies into which a 


_ ©. fooliſh paſſion hurried me. My de- 


_ © fign is to throw myſelf into a con- 
© vent, and there, in the loweſt ſtation, 
humble that vanity I have too much 
< encouraged, Heaven, in pity of my 


youth, I may ſay innocence, will give 


© me ſtrength to break through my 
bonds; my conſtant prayer will be, 
to free my heart from the image too 
deeply engraved there; my tears, con- 
* tinually poured out before it's altars, 


will prevail, perhaps, and obtain for 


me chat peace, from which at preſent 
I am, alas! much eſtranged.” 
This was uttered with ſuch abun- 
dance of tears, that the compaſſionate 
Saint Fal was moved to ſympathize with 
me. After repeating how large a ſhare 
he bore in my aflliction, he remonſtrated 
in the moſt lively manner, how unrea- 
ſonable ſuch a conduct would be, and the 
danger I ſhould incur of being miſerable 


for life. He artfully inſinuated, ſuch 
a ſtate did not ſuit my temper; that 1 
ſhould no ſooner make my vows, but 


deſpair would be the eonſequence. He 


drew a lively picture of a nun without a 
vocation; emphatically pointed out the 
tortures ariſing from a diſtaſte to hex 
way of life, her ſubjection and humi- 
liation increaſing every day; he even 
introduced the article of ſalvation, and 
ſeemed to doubt it, after ſo much pains 
employed to ſecure it: in fine, he talked 


like one inſpired; and, if he did not ſhake 


my reſolution, he gave me at leaſt great 
uneaſineſs. 5 bf | 
Saint Fal had his motives for exertin 
himſelf againſt my retreat; he till had 
hopes, which made it natural enough, 
From the vexations and dangers he had 
repreſented, he turned to a propoſal-of 
a middle ſtate, a kind of retreat, with. 
out renouncingtheworld entirely, « Why 
* ſhould any one, ſaid he, become a 
© {lave, that may live in a ſtate of inde- 
© pendence? A cloiſter is a ſure refuge 


for perſons who are timorous, or liable 


to trip: they are highly to be com · 
mended for ſhutting themſelves up, 
and cutting off all occaſions of ſin. 
But you, charming Jenny, whoſe mind 
is formed, and whoſe morals are the 
dictates of the ſtricteſt virtue, to wat 
purpoſe ſhould you arm yourſelf 2. 
gainſt imaginary dangers, and lay a 
conſtraint on a temper never deſigned 
to be buried in a convent? At pre- 
ſent you have an irkſome diſreliſh for 
the world. Well, make yourſelf ealy; 
but do not irrevocably renounce it, 
leſt ſo haſty a determination ſhould 
change, and then you need not fe. 
pent in vain. Nobody can hinder you 
from living retired. Go to another 
part; you need only pretend a jour- 
- ney; take a borrowed name, and ſee 
no company. Of my own accord, 
I will baniſh myſelf from your reur- 
ment, though never fo invitipg bf 
your preſence. How do you know, 
lovely. Jenny, but in a little time, the 
marquis, diſcovering his own inf 
« tice, may come and proteſt at your 
feet Ahl though be ſhould 
© change his mind, replied I, inte- 
rupting, and ſhould return, I ne! 
© will-behold more a man who was &- 
© pable of ſuſpecting me. No, count, 
© though I love the ingrate even 78 
« than my life, yet in _ _ ju 
id Ne — 
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c nothing can alter my mind hom this 
article my reſblution ãs fixed, au,ꝭr 


che world ſhall not ſtiako it.. 1g) vis 


- Inftead of contradicting me, Saind 
Fal ſeemed to come into my meaſures ; 
be agreed with me, that his kinſman de- 


ſerved: I ſhould act with reſolutioa, but 
ſilt in ſted dt the manner of regulating 


ny conduct in leaving bim. Vour 
© 1magination, charming Jenny, ſaid 

is ſively, and your heart has too 
much of the ſame quality, to remain 
in u ſtate of indifference, if I could 
© ſuppoſe ſuch a thing, after ſo tender 
© apaffion: your heart will carry the 
day; it is made for lavey and will al- 
{ways love Would: to Heaven, in 
© changing! it's object, it may be re- 
i membered that you have an admirer!“ 
The: count was doubtleſs going to ſpeak 
of himſelf, when my aunt lighted a per - 
ſon into the rbom, whom I preſently 
knew to be the young duke. Pray, 
Madam, faid ſhe. do not be angry; 
Lrefuſed to let his highneſs, for ſo ſhe 
ſtiled all that weve richly dreſſed, (come 


{pp but he ſaid he muſt ſpeak: with 


you about buſineſs, that wauld ad- 
© mit of no delay. L role tu receive 


this viſit, unſdaſonable as it was: my 


eyes ſhewed plainly I had been crying. 
Good God!” eried the duke; placing 


me in my chair, „are you already ac- 


quainted with the aſfait which brought 
me hither? By the trouble you are 
in, I have no room to doubt it. But 
* really, Madam, you need not be very 
* uneafy z you have friends who will 
© give convincing proofs of their re- 
gard. Do not queſtion it, Madam; 
„Saint Fal knows how / earneitly; I 
„promote the intereſts' I have once 
* 3519 44ad en wog iris » 
This diſeourſe ſurprized me. What 
dean poſſibly have happened, aid I 
to myſelf, that raquires aſſiſtance? I 
bid my perplexity as much as puſñ bie; 


ke ſhould. enquire the oecaſion of my. 
tears I employ 


„ dos to alatm yon z ſucht effairh arb fe- 
3 anda: proper turn will ſet 
zsubleg ond. thoughts; might prove 
% Tu me to any one elſe, Madam; 


- 
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durſt not own my ignorance, jeſt the 


, 2 1 FL 
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erbut thib-is not he caſe, | therewilhbe 
nothing got by, moleſting you; for 
the Marquis!'of L. Vy Saint Fal, and 
, arelnat perſons to ſuffet any thing 
of that nature. Irilbllay a wager 
© the count is ef the ſume opinion. 

Al this (ſerved only to; increaſe my 
uneaſineſs; and raiſe my curioſity. Saint 
Fal Who ſaw what I would de at, and 
was an intimate friend of the dukes, 
purſued my thoughts, and aſted him, 
if he hat tikeo! an oath» to perplex me, 
in making eme vit ſo long for the par- 
ticulars . God forbid r eplied the duke, 
ſrating himſelfz . but I jadged it pro- 
per to put the lady in good heart. 
his is the fact: otbers may, have 
related it differently; but what, I am 
going to ſay may be depended on; 1 
© have it from the fountain head. 

About two hours ago, a woman, 
much about your age, though not ſo 
* handfome, followed: by- a man, ſent 
« your name into me zuſt as dinner Was 


over. I had company with me; but 


©. imagining it muſt have been you, 
Madam, I rofe im mediately; from ta- 
ble toreceive you. How was L furptiz< 
Jed to find myſelf miſtaken ! Y oware 
s nat the only one, | {aid this Counteſs 


Des Roches, that have expreſſed their 
aſtoniſnment at ſeeing me. our preju- 


dice in favour of a woman, who, upon 
& what account I know not, has taken 
cc, my name, makes you ; wonder. that 1 
«> ſhould diſpute that title with her, and 


« complain that ſne has very gravely 
given my huſband out for dead, whom 


& I have hrought to wait on yοαν, and 
© on that conſideration, has received 


ſome fav ours from the court. Vu 


may imagine, continued the dule, 


© how much -Þ was; ſurprized at, this 


6/ preamble, , God God ſaid -t 
© the. woman, you: perplex me very 
«much! I am at a loſs what to: tua 
6«</-of the confidence: you ſhaw,rinad- 


% drefling yourſelf, to me under the 


6«:;name of arperfon for whom L have a 


©< great | reſpect, and -know. perfectiy bs 
| & well?” Upon dis, he Copot-Des 
i % ;Reches: {po e, andnan a polite man- 


ner told me; he: did not doubt but the 


</ perſon; for hem I intereſted nuyſelf, 


Mus of the ſame nana and that in the 
king's armies there ve ſexeraf mare g 
© but What) moſt- ſurprised bim was, 


that though he proved himſelt, by a 


0 


perſonel appe N cto be alive, peo: 
ple would * 


to be d 


„ at 
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© leaſt till an account could be had from 
© his regiment, to which letters had 
been ſent, as he was informed, in or- 
der to diſruſs the affair: in the mean 
c time, he was 3 to underſtand, 


© that his [commiſſion was diſpoſed of; 


and that though what he affirmed 


© ſhould prove true, yet, without great 


difficulty, things could not be altered. 


The count added, that he was the 
© more incenſed againſt the perſon who 


| © had played him this trick, for that 


© he came to court-in order'to ſolicit a 
< gratification, which he had occaſion 


for, being obliged to drink the waters, 


© but could not now hope to ſucceed, 
© ſince ſuch a favour had been granted 
to another perſon, He concluded with 
©. befeeching me not to take it ill, if he 


applied himſelf to the war- office, 


„ which he had not as yet done, know- 


ing FE intereſted myſelf in favour of 
the fictitious or real Counteſs Des 


© Roches ; offering at the ſame time to 
4 deſiſt, if I had reaſons for the adven- 


_ ©. ture's not being talked of; being aſ- 
© ſured my intereſt could eaſily prevent 
his being a ſufferer in the affair. 

While the duke was giving this 
detail, Saint Fal bit his ul, and 
ſeemed to be in a deep ſtudy. For my 

part, J was all in amaze, and fancied 


nobody ever met with ſuch extraordi- 
nary adventures except myſelf. The 


duke continued his diſcourſe in the fol- 


lowing manner. 85 - 
"cal You cannot queſtion, Madam,” 
faid he, looking ſtedfaſtly on me, but 
his requeſt perplexed me very much. I 
© thought my anſwer would be of ſuch 
© conſequence, that it would/ be proper 
t to defer it till to-morrow. The officer 


_ © retired, profeſſing to obſerve my com- 


© mands ; and I am come, Madam, to 
* know how you would have me behave 
in the affair. Ridiculous it is, Town; 
© but we ſhall be obliged to prove at the 
© office, that no fraud has been employ- 
& ed; und that though the gentleman and 


his wife are of the ſame name, you 


are ſtill the perſon I ſpecified in the 


memorial preſented in your behalf. 


4 To put the 0 diſpute, all you 
„have to do, is to give in the place 
© where your huſband died; that enquiry 


BY may be made, and you acknowledged 


the real widow of the Count Des 
een e WAR es 490M, 
Saint Fal, who perceived-theanxiety 


Into whick-thjs diſcourſe plunged me, 
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and of which, in truth, he-was the exif: 


for want of foreſight, anſwered in a bin- 


tering tone, which much ſurprized me, 


that the affair would be ſoon, cleared up; 
that this Count and Counteſs Des Rochet 
were, in al} probability, impoſtors, who 
deſigned by their contrivance' to pick 
fomebody's pocket, and that in two 
hours time I could bring ſufficient proofy 
who I was ; but at preſent urgent bufi. 
neſs, though out of good-breeding I did 
not teil him as we # obliged me to po 
out. Good God! cried the duke, in- 
terrupting him, the lady is much to 


* blame, if ſhe uſes the leaſt ceremony 


© with me; ſhe knows T ain entirely de. 
© voted to her, and ſhould be extremely 
© concerned to lay the leaſt reſtraint on 


© her: on the contrary, 1 ſhould: think 
myhſelf very happy if the took the free. 


am unſeaſonable in my viſits.” ; ja 
ed from what Saint Fal ſaid, that hu 
uſed this contrivance in order to talk 
with me alone: upon this T ſeconded 
him in a very polite manner, that the 


dom to refuſe jeeing me, as 13 | 


duke might not imagine I was at a loſs, | 


He came immediately to a reſolution, 
and went away with the count, who 
ſet him the example; giving me a wink 


that he would be with me immediately: 


in fine, I was left alone; if one may be 
{aid to be fo with a hundred reflections, 
one more vexatious than another, 

So many croſſes, without intermiſſion, 
overwhelmed me to that degree, that 1 
was quite ſtupified. Saint Fal return- 
ed as my tears began to find a paſſage. 
It was high time, being almoſt choak- 
ed. I am come, lovely Jenny! crie 
the count, © to ſnhew my grief at you! 
feet, for what my imprudence has 
© occaſioned. I never imagined ſuch 2 
© uſe would be made of it, as I find 


© by the duke has been done. Had ! 


© known What he was about, when be 


ſolicited that unlucky ratification, | 


© ſhould have prevented his good inteb, 
* tions, and foreſeen the contequenc®, 
— The miſchief is done, anflversd , 
obliging him to riſe; and you are fu 
© lets the cauſe, than that cruel defuny 
© which purſues. me! But our time 
too precious to be thrown away in! 
manner. Vou ſbe there are an hun- 
© dred/ reaſons to one for my making of: 
Give me this laſt mark of red wir 7 
4 ſhip, not to forſake me till I am ft. 


©4164 in à monaſtery:—“ I am ted 


(tor obey you, replied Saint Fal with 
e a gh; 
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geh but if you would be ruled by 
me, (and you ought, conſidering the 
xerplexity vou are in) I 


a 
A 
ö 
To as to be ſecure from all alarms, 
( or at leaſt have the ſatisfaChion, of be- 
ing your own. miſtreſs,*. I exclaimed 


will place 


+ 


bitterly againſt this propoſal, telling 
bim, « Bun ſad. experience I had hi- 


therto. had, of being left to myſelf, pre- 


vented my making a lecond trial, per- 


haps more fatal than the firſt, 
Faint Fal oppoſed my reſolution but 
faintly ; he remonſtrated, however, tha 
till a convent was pitched upon, I mu 

retire ſome where. This I thought rea- 
ſonable enough, and the more, as he 
obſeryed to me, that till I took the veil, 
I ſhou]d be upon the footing of a pen- 
ſioner, and that my effects, which he 
would take care ſhould be brought, 
would be a credit to me, and procure 
me a more favourable reception. How 


t a maſter was this amiable friend 


in the art of perſuaſion! He intereſted 
my vanity, and fixed my eye impercep- 
tibly on the advantages a perſon re- 
ceives who comes well equipped to a 
monaſtery. It is true, theſe things 
made no very deep impreſſion ; yet they 
had their effect. Pride will always exert 
itſelf : no age nor charaQter is proof 
againſt it, and experience teaches us, 
that through oſtentation it will ſubũſt 
in the grave itſelf. e 

Our conſultation laſted an hour, 


ben it was reſolved I ſhould not go 
zy till the next n. and, in 
order to deceive. La Geneval, whom we 
had all the reaſon; in the world to miſ- 
truſt, we agreed Saint Fal ſhould tell 
der, that being too much ſtraitened for 
room, I had taken an houſe that was 
empty, and ſhould furniſh it directly 
lor my reception. . We took this pre- 
caution, leſt in her frequent conferences 
with ihe old marquis ſhe ſhould give 
him ſome light that would put him up- 


we 
muck. I could read in bis eyes, every, tame 
he looked at me, a ſeciet deſign, which 
never failed of making me uncaly. To be 
woman, and ſubtle; is much the ſame. 
implicity is ſeldom found. after twen- 

; nay, thirteen has produced. as art- 


u women as ever thirty did. But no 
more of that; I may perhaps be miſtaken 


with the . 6 
tation, 5. reſt of the world: where repu 


kangot de employed. If prejudice is 


b 


on aus in cafe he diſlembled with 
| could not forbear ſuſpecting as 


concerned, too much precaution. 


too haſty, equity ought to ſuſpend the 
m Put. oi Irn It 
Every thing concerted was ꝓut in en- 
ecution. The tur niture was taken 
down early next morning.; Te inſtead 
of . ſending; it to the place intimated. to 
La Geneval, one of the count's ſervants 
conveyed jt to Paris, on carriages hired 
tor that aT eic vio be 
About an hour before my departure 
I ſent for Melicourt, and acquainted 


bim with my journey, and the motives 


which induced me to undertake it, pro- 
miſing to write a direction to him a2 
ſoon as I was fixed, that he might fin 


me out, He was ſenſible of my regard, 


and aſſured. me, that at his return be 
would not fail ta wait on me. He in- 
formed me,, bis affairs were in a fair 
way, and that before the end af the 
month he hoped St. Agnes would be 
releaſed from her vows... I congratu> 
lated with him very ſineerely an the oc- 
caſion, and told him, I intended te 
write to that dear friend as ſoon as my 
troubles would permit; begging, that 
in the mean time he would inferm ber 
nobody had a greater value for her than 
myſelf, , = e e, 
Secret undertakings are generally at- 
tended. with diſagreeable accidents. I 
was got into a poſt-chaiſe provided by 
Saint Fal, in order to join him, for he 
ſet out firſt, and was thanking Heaven 
that I had made my eſcape without any 
obitacle ; when, turning towards the 
great alley, I paſſed cloſe by the old 
marquis, who was coming in his coach 
from, Paris. I turned pale at the fight 
of him, being convinced he knew me 
by his earneſt look and a ſmile. What 
he diſcovered in my countenance Ik ne 
not. I preſently loſt fight of hin, My 
chaiſe went at “a great rate, and I flat- 
tered myſclf that my fear was the worſt 
of the adventure, A256 

As ſhoit as my journey was, it af- 
forded time for reflection. I began, 
through cuſtom, to bear much better 
the continual croſſes which befel me, 
than the marquis's inconſtan cy. He 
no longer loves me, cried I to myſelf, 
„he abandons me to my on deſtiny. 


Fatal paſſion! why did I. ſuffer thee 


to gain fo cruel a ſway in my breaſt? 
L Why catuot [tear it from me? Lam 
© told IL was made for love; why then 


„ can I not reward the aſſiduity bf the 


politeſt and molt complaiſant man in 
2 2 10 77 6 the 
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_ the world ?* Purſuing this thought, 
ſelflove made me reflect how happy 1 
ſhould be, if I could bring myſelf to do 
juſtice to the count's merit. I repre- 
ſented him to myſelf with that eaſy, ge- 
-nerous air, with which the ſervices he 
did me were accompanied. His agree- 
able and engaging perſon was not for- 
got: I could not but admire his dif- 
intereſtedneſs and noble behaviour. A 
| Kgh'enſued. Methought I endeavoured 
to perſuade myſelf to do him juſtice. 
When T drew a parallel between him 
and the marquis, the one ſeemed an un- 
_ -grateful, the other a tender and conſtant 
lover. Such were my thoughts when 
he appeared at the end of the court, 
where he waited for me in a livery 
coach; a precaution he uſed, to prevent 
"the place to which I was going from 
Win diffovered; t.. 
Fiwis' fo taken up with the notions 


Juſt now mentioned, that I received him 


with a far different countenance than 
formerly: my expreſſions even exceed- 
ed what he uſually met with from me. 
His behaviour, inſtead of making ane 
ſenſible of my giving a handle to it, 


plunged me deeper into the illuſion, 


which roſe from my troubled mind. I 


talked of the apartment he had hired for 


me, as familiarly as if he was my entire 
confident. He informed me, that till 
the furniture for a handſome apartment 
was fitted up, I muſt go into an hotel 
ready furniſhed, where I ſhould be com- 
modiouſly ſituated. I thanked him in 


the moft obliging manner, for the pains 


he had taken in ſerving me. Alas! this 
was cruelty. My carriage ſerved only 
to renew the wound the caprice of love, 
rather than my charms, had made in 
His heart, and which reaſon perhaps 
might have healed in time. The ſpouſe, 
dearer to me than life, excuſes this ge- 
nerous pity. Can any one refuſe it, to 
a perſon whoſe conduct was fo truly 
deſerving? 1 11 25 * 
The count and T ſupped together: I 


was very chearful, and he overjoyed to 


obſerve ſo great a change. He after- 
Wards owned, that the apprehenſion he 
had of my making a triaf 

ration and ſentiments, in order to come 
to a reſolution about the monaſtery, if 
he had betrayed any eagerneſs, alone 
Teſtrained him twenty times from throw - 
ing himſelf at my feet” to expreſs the 


tranſports he received from my com- 


plaiſance. How refined was iuch an 
RS INT 3 | 5 
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of his modé- 
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apprehenſton I.: how much it increaſed 
my eſteem! Feer men are fo reſevel; 
and that woman is happy, who makes 


a friendſhip with ſucg. 3 

The next day Saint Fal conducted 
me to my apartment, conſiſting of fout 
rooms. My chamber was fo well z. 
dorned, and ſo different from what ! 
had at Verſailles, that T ſcarce knew the 
furniture again. I could not forber 
blaming the- count” for this additional 
expence. | He excuſed” himſelf, faying 
he had not ordered it, but that it was 
only the remaining part of the furni. 
ture, which my lodging at Verſailles 
could not contain. His apologies were 
always ſo handſomely turned, whenevet 
I found fault, that T was ſometimes 
vexed at myſelf when at a loſs for a re- 


_ ply. Such is the advantage of wit, and 


no ſmall ſhare of it is required to 
prevent the mortification of making 
acknowledgments : this is to oblige 
doubly. t... 1 5 5a 
Saint Fal paſſed a part of this day tos 
with me: he buſied himſelf in remark- 
ing to me the titles of ſeveral new books, 
with which he had augmented my li- 
brary, and adviſed me to read, in order, 
he ſaid, to divert my thoughts, the het- 
ter to enable me to judge coolly on whit 
was to be done. He named ſeveral 
much in vogue, and eſteemed by all per- 
ſons of taſte. Among feveral pamph. 
lets, which ſeemed new, the title of one 
piece ſtruck me, and engaged my curi- 
oſity. Lenquired if the hiſtory, under 
the title of the Payſanne Parvenu, os 
titious or real. I cannot -fay any 
© thing poſitive as to that, replied Saint 
Fal; © oftentimes the heroes of ſuch ad- 
« ventures never exiſted but in the au- 
© thor's imagination: nevertheleſs, 3 
to the book in queſtzon, it may be 
matter of fact, or at leaſt an artful 
« criticiſm on ſome one Who has made 
© her own fortune. Many ſuch there 
© ate,” charming Jenny, and among 
© them, ſome who owe their elevation 
as much to their virtue as to'a capft. 
cious turn of events. But, witholt 
entering into a detail of too great? 
length, and too ſerious a nature at pt. 
ſent, I may venture to affirm, 


reading of ſuch books is uſeful, i 


< ftruQtingj”and proper to form 
mind. Beſides, being unavoidably ib. 
+. rereſted in reading ſuch amuſing'pil 
fages, truths are frequently met iy 
-+ which ' perſons would tare bet 
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nnduble to dive into, were they not 
rk art and delicacy thrown in their 
y. og expreffions: not only 
e pleaſe, but ead to an Imitation of the 


« virtues propoſed as a model z a me- 


thod of inſtfucting often crowned with 
«ſucceſs | one may add, that it has 
ſometimes led the way to a morality 
«. of the greateſt conſequence. To cor- 


rect mankind. by amuſing them, is 


« certainly the moſt agreeable means 
and which ſeldom fail: the mind, in- 
« dependent as it is, revolts againſt the 
« harſhneſs of rigid maxims, and may 
« be: compared, lovely jenny, to the 
© heart which repines when under the 
« conſtraint” of imperious laws; whereas 
t mildneſs and addreſs are ſure to pre- 
5.yail, Happy are they who have at- 
$. cained the arrſjhhß;: fe,” 
Whilſt Saint Fal was diſcourfing thus, 
I turned over the Payſanne Parvenu: 
when he was ſilent I read a page, and 


vas charmed with the ſtyle, and the ſin- 


gular manner with which the author 
lays open the | deepeſt receſſes of the 
heart. This agreeable amuſement laſted 
till ſupper-time z nor ſhould I have then 
quitted it, had not Barbara informed me 
how late it was. The count, who was 
no more tired than myſelf, took the ad- 
vantage of my good humour, and aſked 
leave to ſtay ſupper,/a favour I could 
not prevail on mytelf to retuſe ; not but 
I knew very well, it was breaking a lit- 
tle into the ſtrict rules of decency. 
While the cloth was laying, he aſked 


me, it he was ſo unfortunatc as to be 


troubleſome, or whether I had ſo little 
confidence in him, as not to talk of 
what was agreeable to me. I muſt own 
the queſtion puzzled me, not imagining 
the drift of it. The Count was never 
at a loſs in knowing my thoughts. 
5 You, are amiable. beyond- exprethon, 
ſaid be; ſeizing my hand in a reſpe&ful 
manner ; © two days I have enjoyed the 
* charms of your converſation, without 
: once mentionin the marquis.“ Say- 
ing this, che artful Saint Fal looked 
earneſtly at me; endearouring, me- 
thought, to ſound my heart, and there 
Gicover whether I was really indifferent 
m regard of the marquis ; or, out of 
reſentment only, forbore to ipeak of him. 
My colour came; my heart repreſent- 
ed the ungrateful wan with all. his 
charts, and all his eruelty. How 


1 * 
„ 


1 


What the count ſaid made a deep 


an air of trouble; „ why ſhould you 
remind me of à man I am deſitous, 
you know, to forget? What pleaſure 
*: can you find in plunging me again in- 
to xeflections it has coſt fo dear to 
« tear from my breaſt? Why would you 
© have me think on the marquis? Does 
© he ſtill remember me? No, no, deat 
count, continued I, with ſame emo- 
tion, * there is not the-leaft appearance 
of it: he goes away without ſeemg 
me, without giving me the leaſt hopes 
of his return; be bids me farewel for 
ever. Ah! it is too plain, I am now 

5 -as indifferent to him, as ever I was 

dear. Alas! perhaps at this very in- 

* {tant he offers his addreſſes to another, 
and vows an eternal . conſtancy !'— 
That ſigh, that alas! ' cried Saint 

Fal, interrupting me, to prevent my 

giving way to grief, informs me of 

« what I wanted to know. Les, Jen- 

ny, you are more in love than you 

imagine. The marquis will be ever 
dear, and his kintman_ wretched. 
You haye pronounced my ſentence; I 
revere it, and: before eight days are 
over, will give you convincing proofs 
that my paſſion for you ſurpaſſes that 
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im reality, ſaying a great deal.“ 
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preſſion. What proofs ſo convmci 


and in ſo. ſhort a time? rephed J. 
What relation can they have with the 
< marquis?'—* Still more marks of 
your tender paſſion, replied, Saint 
Fal, with a forced ſmile; you would 
not have been thus curiops, had my 
«- words regarded only myſelf. | or 
© your puniſhment," added! he, with an 
agreeable air, I {hall not inform you, 
4 unleſs I have your promiſe not to 
© think of the monaſtery you was 
full of till after my return. How? 


cried I; will A ee leave me be · 
fore you have ttt 


; led ma in a con- 
vent? — How obliging, replied Saint 
Fal, with a ſigh, would that fear be in 
other circumſtances: “ Ah, count, 
continued I, how can you delight in 
humbling me? Can you doubt ef the 
friendſhip I have for yoον which I 
„ owe you, and of Which you are ſo 
'« worthy2 But take not a plenſute in 
'« ney'do you deſign2, What ple is 
this which is nut to be cleared up but 
upon condition An the name ef 


ee e ces, 
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of yours for the marquis; which is, 
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c goodneſs, keep me no longer in ſu- 


« ſpenſe !'—* Well, charming Jenny ! 


COUNTRY MAID. 


becauſe'T thought him grown indifferene 
himſelf. _ Hape tevives me z 1 belim 


4 N then, ſaid Saint Fal, he ſtill loves me, and on that account 


s eyes. My duty calls 
me to the army, where I ought to 
© have been ſome days before, but 
c could. not prevail on myſelf to leave 
you ſurrounded with vexations and 
The myſtery is, I hall 
4 ſee the marquis, and in eight days 
you may poſſibly hear of him. That 
© 1s the riddle. I am too well acquaint- 
sed with my coufin's character, to 
« doubt that, when he knows you are 
é at a diſtance from the duke, and re- 


z flects on the injuſtice of his own ſu- 
o eh he will expire through regret. 
0 


r his behaviour towards you: I 
dare venture to affirm it. Conſider 
whether ſuch a reflection is agreeable 

/to me, or that upon it I can leave you 
with a ſerene mind.* 12 


R @ = 


How great is the force of love in a 


heart that is prepoſſeſſed! No ſooner 
uad the count given me hopes of being 


ſtill beloved, and that the marquis 


might perhaps return again, my di- 
ſturded mind was no ſooner ſtruck with 
the charming illuſion, but I imbibed, 


without meaſure, the ſweetneſs of ſuch 
a flattering idea. I was no longer un- 

ay at his intended departure, which 
> 


ore I ſeemed to apprehend z my 


5 choughts, outſtripping the poſt, carry 


Saint Fal in twenty-four hours to the 
army, bring him and the marquis to- 


_ gether, over-hear their diſcourſe, are 


witneſſes of my lover's repentance, and 


grant his pardon before he ſues for it. 


Supper being ſerved up, very opportune- 
Iy e a converſation which be- 
gan to give me pain. Saint Fal, always 
complaiſant, always . refinedly polite, 


| pretended not to obſerve what he too 


plainly perceived; he entertained me 
with the pleaſure he propoſed to himſelf 
from my letters, ſince he had, he ſaid, 
my leave to write to me, and was m 
hopes of my anſwers, 
mentioning the marquis: but a moment 
before, he was blamed for recalling him 
to my mind; whereas now, if I had 
ſpoke my ſentiments, I mould have 
quarrelled with him for being fo ready 
to obey me. Cruel love! fatal paſſion 


| how doſt thou diforder a heart too weak 


and ſepfible to reſiſt thy power? That 
very inſtant I was indifferent, and had 

not for two days mentioned my lover, 
and this without the leaſt conſtraint, 


He ' avoided 


would talk continually of him, Ma 


not this be ivy {tiled caprice} Db 


not the mind and heart contribute their 
ſhare in theſe diſorders of the judps 
ment? Can any one wonder, after this, 
that on ſuch a topick, a hiſtory contain. 
ing variety of events has been built} 
Alas! were journals taken of the error 
of the heart and mind, there would be 
little room ih libraries for any other 
ſubject: it were to be hoped, they 
would be finely touched after the man. 
ner in which M. De Crebillon haz 
wrought his Caprices-of the Heart and 
Mind ; nor can it be denied, how odd 
ſoever it may ſeem, that diſorder is the 
offspring of Nature. The manner of 
improving it, muſt be the work of an 
and ſenſe, qualities rarely found united. 

At laſt Saint Fal took his leave: not- 


withſtanding his endeayours to conceal 


his tears, I ſaw them trickle down; 
this affected me very much, and en- 
gaged me to give him all the marks cf 
friendſhip poſſible. He was ſo well ja 


tisfied, that he repeated the ſtrongeſt al 


ſurances of his difintereſtedneſs, aul 
the zeal he had to promote my happineſs 
with the greateſt 8 He was no 
ſooner gone, but I ordered him to b 
called back; I exaRed of him, that he 
ſhould not make the leaſt effort in my 
favour with regard to the marquis, 
Notwithſtanding my tenderneſs for him, 
my little heart was nettled; haught) 
it Was, jt could not remember the ol. 
fence without ſhewing a reſentment, 
The apprehenſion I was under leſt the 


2 in order tg ſerve me, ſhould take 


ſome ſteps not agreeable to a vanity well 
grounded, made me employ a ver) n- 
gular precaution ; that I might not be 
deceived, in gaſe my lover returned, 1 
was determined his paſſion ſhould be 
the only motive. With this view | 
made Saint Fal engage his word gf bo- 


nour, and promiſe to inform me, m 


the ſincerity of a gentleman, of all thaj 
paſſed in regard of me, without up 


prelling the leaſt circumſtance on d 


motive whatſoever, His anſwer to thi 
ſeemed ſo ſincere, that I did not doubt 
of his acting according to my wild... 
conſented on my fide to what Sal 
Fal demanded; which was, not 1 
make any alteration in my way of 1 
till his return. It was with * 
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nat I agreed B ſeemed to foreſee 
what was to happen.” 
The day after the departure of this 


| amiable friend I was terribly dejected. 
| How frightful is ſolitude after an agree - 
able companion It was in vain to have 


recourſe to work or reading; every 
thing was tedious, and no poſſibility of 
amuſing myſelf. Half the day was 


only comfort was the expectation of 
bearing ſoon from the army; and 
would willingly, had it been in my 


power, e the time, the 


ſooner to have 5 The 
pleaſing hof of my: lover's return, 
with hich Re count had flattered me, 
was continually preſent in my mind. 
© What | ſhall I behold him again ten- 
der and conſtant ?* ſaid I to myſelf 


| 2s often as the thought occurred. 


Shall I have the happineſs of hoping 
+ to be his!“ wy fax I was in 
hopes, the next I deſpaired : in a word, 
| ade not agree with myſelf; . and 
when I ſeriouſly put the queſtion, 
© What do I think? I could make no 


| anfwer. Doubting, perplexed, I walk - 


ed backwards and forwards, looked 
through the window, went from one 
apartment; to the other, and ſuffered 
more than if I had been employed in 
the moſt laborious exerciſe. Where 


| the mind is oppreſſed, the body under- 


goes a great deal. 


but it was in vain 'to cloſe my eyes; 


| twice I put out my candle, and lighted 


it as often. In ſhort, not knowing 
which way to turn myſelf, and quite 
ſpent, I rofe to fetch a book from my 
library; the firſt I met with was a 
as the count had. brought the 
day he ſet out, and, as he ſaid, much 


in vogue. I carried this book to bed: 


m reading three or four pages, I began 


do intereſt myſelf in favour of the young 
lady whoſe ſtory it related. I was 
much affected: i dreaded coming to an 
end of what was ſo agreeable. I made 


2 pauſe; my fears ſoon regarded new 
objefts. 1 Joſt myſelf, if I may be al- 


lowed the expreſſion, in favour- of the 
lovely Marrianne, 'I thought there was 
2 near reſemblance between our adven- 
wres. She found; a prote&rels;z the 
charafter the give of her exactly ſuited 
Madame De G, Every page fur- 


i 


ſpent in melancholy and affliftion, My 


I ſupped and went to bed very early, 


| ſick, and to this 


* 
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niſhed matter for applications. I ſtop- 
ped. Alas l' faid I, this is me. 
This lover, fo tender, is the marquia, 
6, Climal M. De G.“ Ho qhſſe- 
rent ſoever theſe adventures were from 
mine, I was ſo bent upon finding a ra- 
ſemblance, that I. ſtrained the events, 
adjuſted: the characters, and even the 
converſations did not eſcape m. 
Thus, agreeably amuſed, did I paſk 
a part of the night, and continued 
reading till I had finiſhed the firſt; part. 
All 1 had in the world gould have be 
the purchaſe of the following ones. 
How charming an author *I cried I to 
myſelf; how happy ſhould I be in his 
© acquaintance ! It is impoſſible to write 
< with fo much wit and delicacy, and 
© not be exceeding amiable in con- 
© verſation.” From thence I conſidered 


the advantages ariſing from books. 
found myſelf quite altered by the a- 


muſement I reaped from ſo many diffe- 
rent paſſages. I reſolved on ſetting a- 
part a time for readiug. Life, ſaid I 


to myſelf, will paſs away more imper- 


« ceptibly, and with leſs regret. Such a- 
greeable relief is more than I could have 
expected. Sleep, at lait, cloſed theſe 
reflections, and I. paſſed the night in 4 
manner which ſurpaſſed my expeQa- 
tions. ee . 
At ten in the morning I was waked 
by a woman's voice, which was exqui- 


ſitely fine, and whoſe melody and 


ſweetneſs was ſo great, that I roſe on 
e to hear it the better. I preſent- 
y diſcovered that the perſon wha was 
miſtreſs. of ſo great a treaſure, lived in 
the apartment over mine : the windows 
were open, and going to my own. I 
could. diſtinguiſh the words. Enchant- 
ed as I was with this amuſement, I 
could not think of dreſſing, for fear of 
loſing the leaft part of this regale. 1 
was always, extravagantly fond of mu ; 
day it is my favourite 
When the. fnging ceaſed, I dreſſed 
myſelf, and then gave directions in the 
houſe affairs: I was no novice in them, 
conſidering my age, and knew ſomet 
neit as a ſervant could be, was yet as 
entire ſtranger in Paris. It is true, my 
experience ws ſhort of har's in things 
of this nature, nevertheleſs L acquitted 
myſelf talerahly well. Th eee * 


3 Several 


enticing ſweetneſs of temper, She gain- will be a long; time at table; we wil 


WA 
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- Several days paſſed, and nothing ma- ſon to thank my pwn diſcretion," han 
terial, occurred. I had taken an entire Heaven, which opened my eyes, and 
reliſh for reading, and found ſo much diſcovered the danger to which I was 
relief from it, that my whole time in a epd... 
manner was ſpent in it. 1 ſoon want One evening, when the moon ſhone 
through all the modern pieces: among very bright, I went to. the window for 
the authors, which pleaſed me moſt, the benefit of the air. I began to refſed 
M eſſieurs De Crebillon and De Mari- with great anxiety on my not hearing 

vaux were chiefly diſtinguiſned. Had from the army. Three weeks were paſkd 
| i been allo wable for a young woman to without any news from thy count, thong 
ſeek acquaintances with men, 1 ſhould he had promiſed to write on his arrival, 
| infallibly.have/endeavoured to draw ſuch I was racking my imagination, 1 ſay, to 
agreeable perſons to my hauſe. I en- find out the cauſe of this neglect, when 
vied the happineſs of thoſe who enjoyed Mademoiſelle Juvia, ſhe who ſung 
| their converfation. Where a book gains well, came into my chamber, and alk. 
our favour, the author commonly comes ed me to honour her with my compan 
in for. his ſhare: in a word, reading at ſupper. * I ami extremely dull today, 
Was a refuge, and often a pleaſuré to {aid the, and I know nobody but your- 
me. By way of variety, muſick was * ſelf who can divert a melanchoh which 
ſometimes indulged. I had ſiade an ac- * overwhelms me, without my being able 
quaintance with the young gentle woman * to diſcover the reaſon. Can you be % 
who ſung ſo well, and whoſe voice at “ cruel as to leave me in it? The dl. 
the very firſt charmed me) ſo much, poſition I was in ſo much retembled 
dhe was a perſon of family, about twen- what ſhe deſcribed, that I very chen 

ty-two, of an infinite deal of wit; and fully accepted of eee 


ed my affections from the beginning, © fing: this perhaps may enliven vs 
and without examining into her con- * both, tor you ſeem as grave as myſel. 
duct, I placed an entire confidence in „A little diſorder ſhould. now and then 
b ö be indulged to keep up our ſpits; 
She dined with me almoſt daily; and * and, in my opinion, added ſhe, good 
when ſhe miſled, it was, as ſhe. ſaid, J cheer is of great efficacy for thatpur- 
that I might do her the ſame favour, * pole.” I agreed to what ſhe advanced, 
As to the remaining part”of the day, and followed her with a kind of (atisfac- 
we had neither of us taken it into our tion at beingdiverted from my uneaſiuels, 
head to pals it together, I lived ſo very This drew a thouſand acknowledgmetts 
' retired, that probably. ſhe would not from her in return for my complailance, 
venture 4 propoſe going abroad; or, = In effect, the meal was iprightl), 
ther, ſhe did not think proper to inter- which is not uſual between two women. 
rupt her now. way of life, to Which 1 Junia's ſparkling turns of wit made 
was an utter ſtranger, and be grave with me laugh very heartily ; nevertheleſs, 1 
me, when ſhe might enjoy ſo much com- could not ſincerely approve of ſome ex- 
pany; a motive I had not been ac- preſſions ſhe let fall from time to time. 
quainted with, but for an adventure As often as this happened, I looked yely 
which befel me ſoon after, and taught grave; but ſhe, bantered me, mimicked 
me how imprudent a young woman is my countenance, and by. that mean 
who grows familiar with ſtrangers, par- obliged, me to quit it, rallying me fer 
ticularly of her own ſex; otherwiſe I my preciſeneſs. Are we not alone! 
might very innocently have been entang- fail ſhe; nobody hears us; and mi 
led in {ome dangerous engagements, e not, as we are friends, and of the 
without being able: to extricate myſelf * ſame ſex, make ourſelves amends for 
from them. What hazards. do young the ſevere reſtraint in which we du: 
women run when abandoned to them- educated, and which decency, oblige 
ſelves, aud how little do they know of us to obſerve,??; Mademoiſelle Juni 
the ſnares which may be laid for them! was certainly the molt artful crratute n 
Without a large ſhare of. diſcretion, and the world, as will appear by the fojlow- 
this ſppported by the beſt advice, they ing contrivance. , How much ought ibe 
ſeldom eſcape the ambuſhes prepared for converſation of ſuch a woman 10 
their ruin. Happily I did not buy this dreaded ! But, to proceed. 
experience too dear; but I hayelefs rea- As ſhort as our acquaintance = 
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hte might very well be convinced that 1 * wager you do not. know me in my 


was virtuous. She never ſaw any man * diſguiſe.” I could not forbear laugh + 


with me: I lived at my eaſe,” and ſaid 


little of my own affairs. All the could 
imagine at moſt was, that I was a young 


'widow well provided for, and ſo, muc 
concerned for the late lofs of a beloved Juſt as ſlie was 


huſband, that I avoided company. I 
was one day at church with her, and it 
was no unuſual thingfor me to be ſtared 
at. An acquaintance of this gentle- 
woman's was mightily ſmitten with me, 


and to be ſure had defired to be 1ntro- 


duced, To effe& this, the had for ſome 
days paſt often propoſed making a ſet 
at quadrille inmy apartment. My com- 
plaiſance was a ſufficient pretext, and 
natural enough, but my anſwer had been 
ſo poſitive on the ſubject, and I had fo 

lainly told her, that, excepting herſelf, 
f would ſee no company, that ſhe did 
not dare purſue the projet. Her con- 
trivance to work her ends will preſently 
appear. When I reflect on my narrow 
eſcape, I tremble to this day. Heaven 
inſpired me, as we ſhall ſee. 

The artful Junia, who aimed to make 


me very gay, plied me frequently with 


a ſmall muſcadine wine, which pleaſed 


me exceedingly. Notwithſtanding my 


natural temperance, I could not refrain 
trom this bewitching liquor. By de- 
grees I grew very cheat; and at laſt 
went fo tar as a ſong, which I had ne- 
ver done in her company before. Ju- 
nia was ſo taken with the ſweetneſs of 
my voice, or diflembled it ſo well, that 
I was eaſily perſuaded I deſerved the 
praiſes ſhe beſtowed on me. 
lad ſhe, * a perſon loſes a great deal that 
* 18 a ſtranger to ſo charming a creature; 
and you are certainly in the right to 
* ſhun men's company, ſince you have 
* fo little reliſh for them: otherwiſe, 


* with ſo much beauty and ſo fine a” 


© voice, you would never be free from 
them; they would purſue you every 


: where, and weary you with their con- 
_ * tinval importunities.* N 


* 


I anſwered her gallantry, and was 
not behind-hand with her in compli- 
ments, Well, then, ſaid ſhe, ſtriking 
her forehead, © we will divert ourſelves 
2 N = you know I am a little 

uh, and my delight is to appear 

* Uifferent from Lehn 15 21 hore to 
a att the man, and do it better than any 
one. Aſk my woman, (who was ſtand- 


| © ng by.) 1 will make love to you. 


I continued ne; and 1 will Jay a 


Really,“ 
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ing at this new humour, and aſſured 
her, that Whatever — E ſne appeared 
in, ſhe would always be agreeable to 
me. We will try that, "ſaid "ſhe. 
knocked at the door. Eh, good God !* 
cried ſhe, who is this come to inter- 
© rupt us? Go, ſee!* continued ſhe to 
her chambermaid ; “ I am not at home 


© to any body but my friend Saint Clare: 


© her I will admit of; ſhe is as mad as 
« mylelf; but as ſor any other, mum. 

This order made me eaſy. I was ap- 
prehenſive of company; for, beſides that 
I had was all undreſſed, I laid it down 
as a rule to ſee nobody,” What Junia 
pretended to gueſs came to paſs; it was 
the friend ſhe mentioned : ſhe was very 
agreeable, and we ſoon became acquaint- 
ed. Thou art come very ſeaſonably,” 
ſaid Juma z thou wilt partake of the 
comedy I am going to act, and ſhalt 
© judge as well as the fair widow.” The 
gentlewoman enquired very gravely 
what we were going to do; and being 


informed : * You cannot imagine, ſaid 


ſhe to me very joyfully, how diverting 
ſhe is in men's cloaths : no, her humour 
is beyond expreſſion. About ſix months 
ago, ſhe was thus diſguiſed in the 
country, made love for three days to 
a very pretty woman, and managed 
her addreſſes ſo well, as to make a 
congueſt. The unravelling of the plot 
was excellent. The country gentle- 
woman was ſo diſappointed at the me- 
tamorphoſis, that ſne took to her bed. 
She had always proteſted againſt ma- 
trimony, but this mad ereature gave 
her ſuch a hankering after it, that ſhe 
very fairly took unto her. This ſtory 
made me laugh heartily, and inclined 
me to judge by myſelf if ſhe acted her 
part ſo well as they pretended. I did 


not wait long, the gentleman ſoon made 
his appearance 


He began with an eaſy air, throw¾ing 
himſelf ſometimes at my feet, ſome- 
times at the ſtranger's. He wore a very 
handſome- maſk : a precaution I ima- 
gined Junia had taken to make the 
ſcene appear more natural. The con- 
fidence I had in the diſguiſe prevented 
my ſuſpecting any foul play: beſides 
Saint Clare confirmed me by her exam- 
ple in my ſecurity. When I put the 
malk away in a ſerious manner, he pre- 
tended to reſent it, and revenge himſeif 
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by preferring Saint Clare to me. All 
this ap ſo natural, that I was im- 
pu on for near an hour. But at laſt 
egan to miſtruſt ſomething, when 
under pretence of addreſſing himſelf 
the treacherous Saint Clare, I covld bear 
him ſay very diſtinctly, © She is a love- 
ly creature; but contrive ſome meant 
of putting an end to the comedy. 1 
can hold out no longer; nor do I fee 
£ to what purpoſe. En 
This ſurprized me prodigiouſly, and 
made me-colour. I found out the con - 
trivance, but was ſo much miſtreſs of 
myſelf, as not to betray 8 
I played cunning on my ſide, and roſe 
with an intention to lip away, but was 
prevented. However, on alledging a 
neceſſity for withdrawing, (and I ſpoke 
out as if I miſtruſted nothing, to give 
no ſuſpicion). the chambermaid conduct- 


ed me into a back room: there was a 


private door opened from thence upon 
the ſtairs, which 1 knew, and imme- 
diately-made my eſcape with the utmoſt 
precipitaney, thanking Heaven, as I 
ran, for my preſervation, with 'a firm 
reſolution. to make no more acquain- 
tances of my on head, and to break 
off all correſpondence with fo dangerous 
S__R PTY DCIS ET 
I Vas fcarce got down, but I was 
urſued. Barbara, whom I prompted, 
aid I was going to bed, and had forbid 
her to let in any one. Junia at the 


door uſed all endeavours to have it open- 


ed, but I was not to be prevailed on; 


and ſhe returned heartily mortified, I 


believe, to be the dupe of her own plot. 
- - Nevertheleſs, inſtead of going to bed, 
J watched at the key hole, to be afcer- 
tained of What JI ſuſpected: my belief 
was, that Junia had ſubſtituted a man 
in her place, daubtle(s to give him an 
_ "opportunity of Ping nequaintel, I was 
not miſtaken; I diſcerned” by the light 
of a flambeau, which a ſervant carried, 


- the cloaths of him who acted the 55. 


esel par, Hekemedyoung and han 
dome, und was leading Saint Clare, who 


to be fure Was in the ſecret, for they 


ſtopped oppoſite to my door; and, b 

what 1 N Thad 1456 05 think the 
gentleman was much taken with me. 
This made me reſqlve to be very cir- 
cumſpect for the future againſt fuch ad- 
| — However, this was not the 
ke next day Junia came to ſeë me, 
but could not get admittance, and might 


"COUNTRY MAID, 
plainly fee I was apprized of her intends 


ed project. She wrote to me; her let- 
ter was returned unopened. She talked 
with my aunt, and told her to inform 
me, that ſhe was much ſurprized 1 
ſhould Fer with her on account of a 
harmleſs 
bour, and I was fo reſolute in my con- 
duct, that at laſt ſhe thought fit not to 
moleſt me any 1 Dy | 
But the ſpark who had taken fo much 
pains would not defift ; the more dif. 
ficulty, the more ardent the lover, as it 
uſually happens. He wrote letters, came 
to the door in twenty different diſguiſes, 
without any ſucceſs. I was always on 
my guard in perſon, miſiruſting Bar- 
Aara's ſimplicity, and therefore it was 
no eaſy matter to ſurprize ne. 
Being at work one day i 


in my cham- 
ber, there was thrown in, doubtlels 
from Junia's window, a packet ſealed 
up, which being very heavy, fell with 
ſome noiſe; I took it up, and found 
it directed for me. Beſides a letter in- 
cloſed, as I imagined, there was cer- 
tainly a large ſum in gold. I bluſhed, 
and knew not how to behave. What 
could I do? To carry it back myſelf to 
Junia, was what they aimed at. If I 
ſent it by my aunt, they might either 
pretend I kept it, or take an opportuni- 
ty ſome days after to Baan it, and 
under that pretext force a viſit upon 
me, which 1 endeavoured ſo much to 
avoid. e ik Ov 
I ſpent above an hour thinking on a 
thouſand different things, and at lat 
came to a reſolution. I ſent Barbara ts 
the pariſh church with à letter to a dil- 
creet curate, whole probity was unier- 
fally known. I begged the favour of 
ſeeing him immediately on an affair of 
he laſt conſequence. I did not in the 
leaſt doubt of his ſpeedy compliance. 
My aunt's Be ſcarce turned, 
when I began to reflect on what 1 nad 
done. Thad always heard itlaid down 


as a maxim, that prudent perſons aufn 


never to give men of a cettain cloth a 
handle to meddle in their affairs, there 
being often reaſon to repent it after- 
War Is. It was natural to enquire who 
I was; my youth, and the charms 
Has flattered with, might occaſion que. 
tions and enquiries. And what anf 
cbuld 1 make? In'owning the truth, 
might draw, upon myſelt exhortatione 
and remonſtrances. Beſides, _ 
* — 10 e * 
depend on being believed, an — 


frolick. All this was loſt la. 
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yerations of my virtuous diſpoſition ad- 
mitted ? If I L acknowledged I was, 
I muſt expect no ver np ey le inter- 

etations to be on my eaſy cir- 


cumſtances, and a 1 authority 
employed to obhge, me to return to = | 
* 


nts. This thought terrified me; 
reſolved to be very reſerved, and to pe- 
have in ſuch 3 manner with regard to 
the clergyman I expected, as to give him 
no hold. I ręckoned much on the | 
character I had reaſon to expect, i if my 
my of life ſhou 
kpowing I could not be taxed with any 
thing from the time I came into the 
lol. Nobody knew any thing of me, 
whichis no ſmall advantange toa young 
woman, hoſe reputation ĩs in it's great · 
elt luſtre when it furniſhes nothing for 
converſation. _... / 

The clergyman” followed my. aunt. 
As ſoon as he came, I informed him of 
the difficulty I was in, and the occaſion 
of it. His behaviour was ſuch as gave 
me great ſatisfaction. He heard what 
I faid, and did not ſeem inquiſitive after 
more than I was inclined to acquaint 


him with. This gained my confidence, 


eſteem, and reſpect, He commended 


I bad nothing to fear from their attempts. 
Heexhorted me to avoid ſeeing any com- 


— that I could not 2 on, and 


amented the dangers thoſe were expo fed 
to who ated. pherwrſos the bn: of 
many, as he aſſured me, was owing en- 
tirely to it. Without treſpaſſing on cha- 
105 he faid, the perſon's character who 
d in the apartment above me, was 
95 and e y that I ought 
off all commeroe with her. 

This diſcreet clergyman carried away 
the ſealed packet, an 


fed with his behaviour. What me- 


thods he took I know not, but I never © means this 


heard * more of Junia or ber com- 


panions 
I:thought 
ing employed ſo eſſicacious a remedy, 


and revered Heaven wy thanks for it's 


The efalowing day: was an ra of new | 


$: Ireceived two letters, one from 

the army, the other from Verlailles. 4 
. rer Ty. my earneſtneſs to 
ſome 455 of the inconſtant mar- 
71 ü 2 prevailed on me to open 


n reality, it Was very ex - 
ace Wen a SO TO os ; 
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—— how to 


be enquired into, 


« am no. tran 


left me much edi- 


* 9 
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arts: beſides. that I had. no .corre- 
pondence ek n e * needy 


be 2 5 2 
wrote at engt. This urp me, 
apd. L reſglyed to Flexn up-the apftarys 
But ham was I ſtruck, to ſind it came 
—_ — We 


Wen 36:1). 55: Trighio 165: ! 


N yain, do. you i me, rharmi 
Jenny i 4 you hide ning 
f Tis: or whatever quality. you 
6 der; 4: wall always know where yeu 
are, and chat you are about. I- 
C „ ily gueſs how much this will alarm 
© you, and the reflegtions which will 
* ariſe from an accident {a unexpected. 
© But, make. yourſelf 1 I am more 


in your intereſt. than vou imagine, 
and am ſo far from turning my know- 


* ledge to your prejudice, that 1 n- 5 
C foled to be the firtt in fixing y. 1 
f , Remember, à man my 


character js an enemy to deceit, and 


bf cannot. be warſe than his. word; con- 


2 which f 
my condust very much, and aſſured. me 


N 9 — of > Ws kipg any hops any ſteps 
21 ſhall. be at by ao TILES. 


. we and it will be your own. fault, 
« fyou do not receive convincing proofs 
the value I, ſet. on your Wow 1 


to it, Which is 
© ſmall matter. One trial more, = 


you will know, how much I value you. 
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| The reading of. this letter theew me 


into à fit, of . — ye A I. 


was. what to do, a 
very ſoul. 1 E 
« pity on me, and aſſiſt mei What 


appy.? Alas I am certainly be- 


F trayed by his ſon; who, to get rid of 
me at once, ſacrifices me to his father! 
It is certainly ſo | 
© fied with this, lays afide his hatred, 
and either thron 
ey will ſettle me in ſuch- a manner 
© as may prevent any accident, in-caſe 


|. The parent, ſatis - 


generoſity or poli- 


« his ſon ſhould. to relent. But 
how cruel is ſuch a conduct! con- 
tinued . in tears, c 


un- 


ſudden alteration? What 
can be the old. marquis's ;deſigns.? | 
4 can he contribute to make me 
wyſelf yery happy i in bar - 


4 
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lover? How could he foreſee that 
c his father's threats and averſion would 
« give plate to generoſity?” : 

J was fo taken up with theſe reflec- 
tions, that T forgot Saint Fal's letter, 


which had been ſo long expected and fo 


earneſtly defired. At laft I opened it. 


A freſh ſubje& of aſtoniſnment and 
DD 3 


tears! 


I Have deferred writing from day | 


© to day, lovely Jenny! in hopes 
of ſending you ſomething material. 
The apprehenſion of making you un- 
eaſy, by 
on me to write, though I have nothing 
but difagreeable news to ſend. I pro- 
miſed to hide nothing from you; 
otherwiſe would not acquaint you, 
that I did not meet with the marquis 
when I arrived at the camp, and that 
he is not as yet returned from an ex- 
pedition, on which, at his own re- 
queſt, he was ſent. This gives great 
uneaſineſs to all his friends, left he 


vants, whom TI have queſtioned, as 
well as ſeveral officers; aſſure me he 
came hither very melancholy, though 
he ſtrove in vain to hide it. It is ſup- 
poſed he is chagrined, and that in or- 
der to divert his uneaſineſs, he pro- 
cured this command. I was not at a 
loſs to gueſs his affſiètion. You can- 
not be ſenſible, Mademoiſelle, of the 
great part you bear in it. Be not, 
however, too much concerned; we 
may have ſome account of this dear 
relation. I ſhall not fail to commu- 
nicate it to you inſtantly. It is gene- 
rally thought the campaign will be 
but ſhort; and that after a battie, 
which is continually looked for and 
much deſired, we ſnall be ſent into 
quarters. I pleaſe myſelf with the 
notion, ſince it will bring me nearer 
to you: and I think there cannot be 
2 greater pleaſure than to ſee you, nor 
merit than to deſerve your eſteem.” 


From the camp. SAINT FaL.” 
Our attachment to a beloved object 
never exerts itſelf with greater force 
than when we are on the point of loſing 


it. My notion of war was certainly 


very imperfect; yet, no ſooner did I 
know that the marquis's life was in 


danger, but my imagination repreſepted 
it with all it's horrors, #.O Heavens!“ 


. 


y too long a delay, prevails 


ſhould be taken priſoner. His ſer- 


cried I, all in tears, why am I thus 
overwhelmed on all ſides at once? 
How am I to ſurvive it? What can 
ſo many afflictions, one upon another, 
« portend? Do they not preſage the 
« oreateſt of misfortunes ? But I am 
prepared to undergo every thing, pro- 
vided my lover be ſafe, and ſlope 
* the dangers to which his courage and 
© chagrin expoſe him. How unfortu- 
nate was I, not to Juſtify myſelf be- 
fore his departure! Perhaps my in- 
* nocence might have reſtored him to 
© me, and made him careful of a life 
he ought'to preſerve for my ſake!” _ 

I ſhall not relate all the expoſtulations 
my grief furniſhed on this occaſion. 
Why ſhould I tire you, O reader, with 


the recital of my tears? Hitherto, they 


have been but too plentiful, A little 
patience; the time will come, when they 
will be wiped away, and this truth de- 
monſtrated, that the happineſs which 
virtue procures for us can never be too 
dearly bought, - - ee 
Although I had time to prepare for 
the old marquis's viſit, J found myſelt 
terribly oiifantedund when he appeared, 


His preſence. made me: ſenfible of the 


great diſtance between us, knowing he 


was now acquainted with my origin. 


Can pride receive a greater check? How. 
ever, I took upon me ſo far as to con- 
quer my bluſlies and confuſion. I re. 
ſolved to be the firſt in mentioning the 


meanneſs of my birth, in order to pre- 


vent him: this expedient I owe to my 


vanity. Is it poſſible, my lord,” ſaid 


I, receiving him with great reſpect, and 
preſenting him a chair, © that you ſhould 
condeſcend to ſee me, after the diſ- 
covery you have made? What com- 
pariſon is there between a country 
girl, one who has been-ſo unhappy 
as to fall under your diſpleaſure, and 


comes ſuch a diſtinction, which I have 
no ways deſer ved? Let us have no 
* more of that, lovely Jenny,“ ſaid the 
marquis, making me ſit down: I have 
© no longer the reaſon of complaint J 


C + 

2 

c 
a nobleman of your rank? Whence 
Cc 

c. 


© had formerly againſt you; and that 


virtue, of which I have received con - 
« vincing proofs, has created a due re- 
«* gard for one who is ſo worthy of it. 
We will ſay nothing of your birth: 
© not but I was mightily taken with 


© yourcandid acknowledgment; a ſtroke 


that does not want it's force, not 


« eſcape my obſervation. A mean _ 
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C 
« ig the capricious effect of chance, never 
to be called in mind but when vice 
« deforms it; whereas prudence, and 
« noble actions, ſtrip it of all that is 
« contemptible, and caſt a luſtre upon 
« it, not inferior to that of kings, when 
no falſe. ſtep is made in the thorny. 


« naths of virtue. | L-ſhall ſay no more 


© on this head; you. having, my dear 
gil, leſs need of inſtruction than 
© others, as your education has been 
very extraordinary. What I have to 
« ſay is of a different nature; but, be- 


fore I explain myſelf any farther, 1 


« deſire you will tell me; with that can- 
dour ſo becoming virtue and honour, 
upon what terms you are with my ſon ? 


have reaſons: for aſking this queſ- 


tion; and if yourtanſwer proves ſa- 
« tisfactory, it will lay an obligation on 
© me, and you. ſhall never repent hay- 
© ing explained yourſelf on a ſubject I 


have more at heart than you imagine. 


Truth, and a thorough confidence in 
© me, carry a greater weight in my 


„judgment than any other qualifica- 


tions. e 1 \ i: 23h Jt 5 
When the old marquis wrote his in- 
tention of making me à uiſit, I expected 


to ſuffer very much from the conver- 


ſation; but I little thought it would 
turn on ſuch an important ſubject. I 


was the more terrified, being attacked in 
the moſt ſenſible part. All evaſions ap- 


peared uſrleſs; I had one of the ſubtleſt 
of men to deal with, whoſe penetration 
was ſurprizing. While he {poke what 
I have mentioned, his eyes were fixed 


upon me, and he ſeemed to ſearch within 


me the ſecret receſſes. of my heart. How 
could Iwithſtand ſo terrifying an aſſault ? 
There was nothing left, but to act with 
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© cerity Lam capable of; and had not 


© his late behaviour, interfered, I might 
« ſtill preſerve the ſame regards: I dare 
not lay they are no more; I am not 
© ſufflcientiy acquainted with myſelf, to 
know perfectly my ſecret ſentimens. 
It is to no purpoſe for me to dwell. 
< any longer on this ſubject, as I can 
© add nothing more to what J have ſaid. 
© Your experience may perhaps make 
6 greater. icoverics, ,, 
The old marquis ſeemed tranſported 
at my ſincere manner of expreſſing my- 
ſelf. . + You, are exceeding charming, 
ſaid he, and my eſteem for you re- 
doubles; of which I. will give you 
© convincing” proofs. ' On your ſide, 
© continue to {peak the truth. Tell me 
« firſt what your deſigns are; and then, 
« with the ſame ſincerity, own from 
© whom you receive wherewithal to 
© furniſh your expences. Whilſt my 


© ſon and Saint Fal were here, I eafily 


believe you wanted for nothing; but, 
< ſuppoſe you never hear more of either 

© of them, how will you contrive to 
© go on as you have begun? Look up- 

© on me, adorable creature, as your 
friend. Baniſh that fear and trouble 

I ſee in you; there is no occaſion. for 
© them, Did I not truly intereſt. myſelf 
in your behalf, I ſhould not enquire 
© into theſe particulars.%—* Alas, my 
© Lord!” replied, I with a ſighh, you 
© remind me of the imprudence of my 
conduct; for which my reaſon has 
© often reproached me. It was witn 
© ſome aiffculty your nephew prevailed 

© on me to accept of the tokens, by 

© which. his generoſity ſhewed itſelf in 
« my regard, Some time ago I reſoly- 
© ed to ſpend my days in a monaſtery z 


ſincerity he pretended : to value ſo © and more than once I have preſſed him 


much, if I propoſed to ſucceed with 
one of his turn, and that method 1 
wok. On&never faulters in ſpeaking 
the trutBn. H ene 
It would be in vain, my lord, an- 
ſwered I after a moment' s pauſe, to 


deny that your ſon has been dear to 


we; he is maſter of ſuch endearing 
qualities, and which beſpeak ſo much 


t 2 that my heart could not poſ- 


; ly.relilt-fo large a ſhare of merit. I 
f ſhould be wanting to that ſincerity, of 
ö which you appear ſo jealous, if I diſ- 

ſembled on this occaſion. I might 


A e eſteem inſtead of 
ez dut vill not impoſe upon you. 
Idid loye your ſon, with all the ſin - 


to crown the work, by aſſiſting me in 
the execution of that deſign. . You 
always talk of Saint Fal, whom you 
do nog love, cried the marquis, flily 


- 0% A - 


interrupting me, * and never once men- 
tion my fon in all this proviſion; yet 


© it is more natural to attribute your 
« little revenue to him, than to my ne- 
© phew. The advantage of being be- 
© loved by him—' My lord, I tell 
you the truth, replied I, interrupts 
ing in my turn; I will not ablo- 
« Jutely ſay, that the marquis has na 
© ſhare in what has been dont for me: 


- © but this I- am. poſitive in, that what 


1 have received hitherto, has been 
from your nephew s hands; and 
! 7 | . under | 


\ 
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© under what title would you ima- 
gine? As ſo much lent, for fo he ge- 
4 neronſly called it, to be repaid if ever 
© fortune ſhould put it in my power. A 
< tram of events, continually alarming 
< me, have thus far preyented my com- 
© ing to ſome reſolution - Good 
© God! my dear girl, cried the mar- 
quis, I do not pretend to put you up- 
on juſtifying yourſelf; you owe me 
no ſuch reg your conduct is 
© without reproach, as I have been well 
< ſatisfied a great while; and fo far from 
* wiſhing you were ſhut up in a mona- 
« ſtery, 2 be the firſt to oppoſe it. 
© Excuſe, lovely Jenny, the perplexing 


«. queſtions I put to you; it is in order 


to fix upon ſomething in your regard, 
and to juſtify that eſteem I conceived 
* for you the firſt moment we were ac- 
4 quainted. This candour, this ſince- 
© rity, which I have now experienced, 
© convince me. that your ſentiments 
© place you in a rank not inferior to 
* women of the beſt quality. I*beg I 
may be favoured with your friendſhip, 
© and have your leave to cultivate it. I 
have great defigns in your behalf; give 
me but time to bring them to pertec- 
« tion: in the mean while, go on as 
© you have begun. I come often to 
Paris, ſometimes fpend whole weeks 


© there, and then ſhall be a conſtant 


« viſitor. Be eaſy as to the time to 
© come; care will be taken, I am 
* obliged to leave you at preſent ; but 
in two days you may depend on hear- 
ing from me.“ Saying theſe words, 
_ which ſurprized me extremely, the old 
marquis roſe, was. very complaiſant 
on the ſubject of my ſhape and charms ; 
adding, he often thought of my fine 
neck; that he intended to invite me 
to dinner, to have the pleaſure of hear- 


ing me ſing again. After a great deal 


more of the like nature, he left me, 
much aſtoniſhed at what had paſſed. 


In effect, what could I divine? Was 
man 


it natural to think, that the very 
who had ex preſſed himſelf againſt me 
with ſo much bitterneſs, was ſo ſuddenly 
changed? Had he not endeavoured to 
ſecure me in a convent for life? Was 


1 Bnot ftill the ſame jenny, that little 


country girl, who had engaged the ſon 
in vexatious affairs, and obliged the fa- 
ther to employ his utmoſt intereſt? 
and fince that; had I not impoſed upon 


him under a feigned name? © Whence, 


therefore, ſhould. come ſuch. à ſudden 
alteration? Could my charms exter 
their empire. over the farlier as well a 
the ſon ? If this piece of vanity mig 
be indulged, had I not greater oO 
to dread this nobleman than ever? I 
could not be imputed as a crime if ! 
ſhunned him heretofore, and avoided 
falling into his hands. Self-preſeryg. 
tion is always natural; but ſhould I not 
be juſtly: condemned, if I accepted of a 
reconciliation which doubtleſs was of. 
ered with ſome view, s incompa. 
tible with reputation 5. vue ? Cruel 
alternative! Haw was I perplexed! 
The day was ſpent with weighing 
theſe things in my mind; yet, notwith. 
ſanding my apprehenſions, a blind con- 
fidence carried it in favour of this no- 
bleman. © Why ſhould he deceive 
me, ſaid I tomyſelf; © and if- his 
© views are criminal, why would heet- 
« to] my virtue and conduct? Ought 
© I not rather to imagine it is owing to 
© them that I have gained his eſteem 


And ſince. he praiſes me ſo much on 


© that account, is it not to encourage 
© me to continue? He mentions a hap- 
© py ſettlement, and throws out obſcure 
« ki; how do I know but he hs 
c his reaſons for it? To be ſyre he 
© has,” ſaid I, confirming myſelf inthe 
notion; time will effect it, If ny 
© conjeftures are groundleſs, Heaven, 
« which has hitherto protected me, and 
© to which I will ever have recourk, 
« will not abandon me.“ Thus did | 
come to a reſolution. oy. 

My thoughts now more at liberty, I 


was going to anſwer Saint Fal's letter, 
when the bell rung. I liſtened to hear | 


who my aunt taſked to. A voice, 
which ſtruck me to the very ſoul, male 
me look through the key-hole. Hes. 
vens ? what a condition was I in! I im- 
mediately knew my father and mother 
embracing my aunt. At firſt, I wi 
running to throw myſelf into the! 
arms; but in endeayouring it, I 1 
ſo much tranſported, that finding wh 
feet fail me, und fearing 1 ſhould fall 
on the floor, I threw myſelf into 2 
great chair, where I was an hour with- 
out coming - myſelf. I will 1 ac 
count for this unexpected viſit, 3” 
ſhew how much chance interferes in 
the occurrences of life. | 
It was lucky for me that my affec- 
tion towards thoſe who had given f 


. 2 
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i {eeifoned the emotion rientionel 
in the preceding page; otherwiſe, I 
fiould have imprudently diſcovered my- 
ſelf, and it was not yet time. What 
was employed in recovering me from my 
diſorder, made me foreſee the conſe- 

gence of what I was upon the point 
of doing. Doubtleſs, in acknow 5755 
ing my parents, I ſhould lay myſelf 
under an obligation, either of keeping 
them with me, or following them home 
to our cottage z either of which would 
be equally perplexing to them and my- 
ſelf; I think it needleſs to give the rea- 
ſons, they may be eaſily imagined. . I 
behaved with ſuch complaiſance to my 
aunt in every thing, excepting this par- 
ticular, as made her lifs fo eaſy; and 
my regard for her was ſo great, that I 
ſeemed more to belong to her than ſhe 
to me: the ſecret comfort of an un- 


| queſtionable witneſs of my conduct, 


and who was one day to appear in my 
behalf, If my inne had been 
bad, I ſhould have been very careful 
bow T fitted myſelf with ſuch a cap; 
but 1 wanted her only for form's ſake, 
thank God! Heaven preſerved in my 
hexrt the love of virtue, with which I 
bad been born; and I prayed every day 
with fervour, for grace t. 
theſe. good intentions. Such prayers 
re acceptable to God, and he ſeldom 
tefuſes to hear them. | 

When I was perfectly recovered, I 
deſired extremely to ſee my father and 
mother, I was very ſure they would 
not know me, time had made ſuch an 


| Alteration in my features and behaviour. 


I was ſo much grown, and my dreſs 
was. ſo different from what they had 
ſeen, that I was ealy upon that head. 
With this aſſurance 1 

was dinner time, and I very naturally 
called for it. My good aunt coming 
into the room, ſeemed perplexed. Not- 
wichſtanding the familiarity I uſed her 


| vith, I bad infuſed, I do not know 


why, a reſerve, not to ſay more, which 
often gave me a I aſked her what 
vas the matter. She heſitated. En- 
raging her, © Have you broke any 
, thing? feigned J. Well, there is 
no great harm done. One familiar 
queſtion always ſufficed to. put her in 
z accordingly ſhe owned, ſhe ap- 
prebended my anger, becauſe the had 


wrote to her brother and ſiſter to come 
and ſee 1 1 d. , 1 iz; 


* 
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grace to perſiſt in 


tle more familiar. 


rung my bell: it 


ber at their conyGience; and 


\ 
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as ſhe had pot acquainted me with it, 
ſhe was afraid to tell me, that having bu . 
ſineſs at Paris, they took this oppor- 
tunity, and were actually in the houſe; 
that I ought however to pardon her, be- 
cauſe ſhe had only ſent for them, to let 
them know the happineſs ſhe enjoyed in 
my ſervice. I am glad,” anſwered 


I, © that you are content, and like your 


place; I wiſh your happineſs was (ti 
greater: and far from taking it ill 
© that your relations are come, I am 
© pleaſed at it; I muſt ſee them, and 
© defire they would dine with me.'— 


Ah, Madam! you are too good,“ 


cried Barbara * it is not for ſuch as 
© they to be ſo much honoured,'—"* Da 


as you are bid,” replied I; © bring. 
© them to me, I will talk with them 2 
© they ſhall know what you ſaid of me 


© is true.” Barbara was ſo pleaſed with 
this, that ſhe flew to acquaint my pa- 
rents. My heart was in an agitation, 
though an agreeable one; nor was it 


without difficulty that I ſuppreſſed it's 


. motions, feeing thoſe to whom I owed 


my life. I ſuffered from the reſpe& 
with which they approached. me: I even 
blamed myſelf, and I did what I could 
„ EE 
At laſt, by dint of careſſes, I pre- 

vailed with them to fit, and grow a lit- 
The art which I 
have often experienced of giving our in- 
feriors a freedom and confidence in 
ſpeaking, is to put ourſelves on à level 
with them, and to deſcend 'to their 
rank, Although this was far from be- 


ing my caſe, at preſent I was obliged” 


to obſerve the maxim with my father 
and mother, The 7 io of my fu- 
2 made them ſi | 
been impoſſible otherwiſe for me to get. 
out of them what I had' a mind to 
know. I made them poſſeſs themſelves 
by talking of their village. I pretend- 
ed to have paſſed (ome months at a la- 


dy's houſe to whom it belonged: it 


vas the only method of bringing them 
to diſcourſe, and it ſucceeded, My 
mother, on hearing this, appeared hke 
a perſon who is recollecting ſomebody z 
and told me, it muſt be at Madame Ly 
Comteſſe De —, where ſhe had ſeen 


me; that I had ſet her right, and that 


ever ſince ſhe had been in the room, . the 
had been revolving in 35 mind, hare 
ſhe had the honopr to {ec, me, 10 nue 
did my face ftrike her. My father fd 
* | wn : t 


ent, and it had 
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the ſame thing, and informed me how 
their village had changed maſters ſince 
the Lare ne marriage, whoſe father 
died of an apoplexy. I aſked what 
was become of his wife; he anſwered 
me, ſhe lived with her daughter, called 
Madame D'Eſtival. Said I, Is ſhe 
« ill-humoured as ever?* On my ſaying 
this, my father looked at my mother 
with a imile, as much as to ſay, The 
© lady knows her!* He told me he 
_ plainly ſaw I knew how matters went: 
that there never was in the world a 
worſe- natured woman than her we 
talked off; that ſhe had quarrelled 
twice with her huſband; the third time 
ſhe carried things to ſuch a length, that 
he parted from her; that, unfortunate- 
ly for him, he had put ſo much in her 
power, that this ſeparation left him in 
Il circumſtances, but he choſe to loſe 


all, rather than paſs his days with ſo 


worthleſs a woman. He ſaid, likewiſe, 
the lived a league from Paris, whither 
ſhe always came to ſpend the winter, 


and that every body, even her own ſer- 


vants, held her in deteſtation.” 8 
I had but too much reaſon to com- 
plain of this woman, not to be curious 
concerning what regarded her. In vain 
we flatter ourſelves that we forgive, the 
interior always retains an acrimony a- 


gainſt thoſe who have offended us; and 


let us boaſt ever ſo much of our hero- 
iſm, we cannot help feeling a joy, when 
we hear ſome diſagreeable adventure has 
happened to an enemy. What my fa- 


ther had ſaid relating to Madame DꝰEſti- 


val, of whom I have often ſpoke under 
the name fof Mademoiſelle D*Elbieux, 
and whom I ſhall mention again in the 
end of theſe Memoirs, made me bluſh 
a little; and bringing to my remem- 
brance all the uneaſineſs ſhe had given 
me, I was not forry to hear the ill laid 
to her charge; by this means I thought 


myſelf revenged of this bad woman. 


It was, no doubt, this motive that en- 
gaged me to alk my father to give me 
the hiſtory of her marriage, and inform 
me of all that had come to his know- 
ledge on that ſubject, He would not 
be aſked twice: in ſpite of his ruſtick 
delivery, I did not loſe a tittle of it, 
and though ſomething coarſe, ſtill the 
picture bore a great likeneſs. I have 
ſuch a pleaſure in an opportunity of let- 


ting the haughty Mademoiſelle D* El- 


bieux, at preſent Madame D' Eſtival, 
know I have not forgot all the yexa« 


ing it better. 


tions ſhe brought upon me, that J eve 
ſnatch at it. Here is her hiſtory { ſhe 
will infallibly know herſelf again; and 
if ſhe has one grain of equity left, ſhe 
will be obliged to own, that though J 
know how to take my revenge, I have 
done it with moderation in her regard, 

Of all the lovers who had been at. 
tracted, either by the charms or riches 
of Mademoiſelle D' Elbieux, there re. 
mained but one; her haughty bela. 
viour, oftentimes heightened into inſo- 
lence, had drove away the reſt. Can 
one imagine her malice to have been ſo 
great, as to ſet her admirers often to. 
gether by the ears? She found a plea. 
ſure, worthy only of herſelf, in exaſ. 
perating them with carrying ſtories, and 
ve in bringing them to the laſt extre. 
mities: above ten duels were placed to 


her account, during her father's life, 


which drew upon her his ſevereſt treat- 
ment; but to no effect. She had a bad 
heart; nothing was capable of mak- 
As long as M. Le 
Conte de N=— lived, ſhe kept within 
bounds, becauſe ſhe feared him: his 


eyes were no ſooner cloſed, but ſhe 
gave a looſe to her wicked diſpoſition, 


as will appear from what follows. 
The faithful lover, whom I have juſt 
now mentioned, was named Monßem 
D'Eſtival: he was a gentleman about 
forty; his fortune moderate, which he 
ſought to improve by marrying. Ma 
demoiſells D'Elbieux was rich, a pro- 
per match, and the more ſo by her 
brother's retiring into a convent, as 1s 


aid elſewhere. This gentleman's eſtate 


lay four leagues from the caſtle of 
the Counteſs of N; the neighbour- 
hood had facilitated his acquaintance 
with the mother and daughter, and 
flattered him with hopes of ſucceeding 
one day or other in his purſuits. It 


mult be obſerved, that this young lady 


had an air of ſweetneſs which captt- 


vated at firſt ſight, Monſicur D Eli 


val, who was handſome and well · 
ſnaped, had been ſo well received by 
her, that he thought himſelf too ſoon 
ſure of the happineſs to which he al- 
pired. How moderate ought the judg- 
ment to be in ſuch caſes! Nothing is ſo 
deceitful as the countenance! But 0 
this hereafter; let us return to the 
ſtory. Fo 
Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux took no 
notice of any but this new lover, 
deſpiſed all the reit for ſome * 
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im we ſpeak of, excelled his competi- 


tors by am air of nobleneſs and grandeur 


| which was natural to:him 25 add jo this, 
that he was of an eaſy complying tem- 


per z and, in order to pleaſe her, conde- 
ſcended to be a ſlave to her capriciouſ- 
neſs. Monſieut D' Eſtival was bent on 
inarrying her, intereſt made him ſur- 
mount every thing; to make his for- 
tune, it was neceflary to ſupplant his 
competitors; and there was nothing he 
did not undergo to ſucceed. 
In the portrait I gave of Mademoiſelle 
D Elbieux, as before mentioned, I ſaid 
ſhe had witz and it was true. She ſoon 
found out the views of ber new lover, 
and without examining whether ſhe was 
in the right; ſhe reſolved to gratify her 
natural malignity. The, better io ſe- 
cure him, great 9 9nd was ſhewn; and 
as ſoon as ſhe thought him ſmitten, 
and that love and intereſt were united, 
ſhe threw off the maſk, and reſigned her- 
ſelf entirely np to her caprice, and hu- 
mour : always retleſs and miſchievous, 
ſhe,could not bear to difſemble long. 
The Counteſs of M——; her mother, 
loved the world, as I have ſaid elſe- 
where; and though ſomewhat in years, 
was amoroufly ihelined. M. D'Eſtival, 
without any other deſign but that of 
rendering her favourable to his defires, 
had not been backward in making his 
court to her in his firſt vits; and, 
finding things went well by the gra- 
cious manner he was received, he con- 
tinued to render himſelf, agfeeable, in 


which lie had very good ſucceſs. Ma- 


demoiſelle D'Elbieux, who ſoon 2 
ceived her mother's growing paſhen, 


took a malignant joy in augmenting it, 1 
and throwing M. D Eſtival into che 


molt tickliſn perplexity. There is 
* but one way ot obliging my mother 


{ to be favqurable 10 you, fald the to 


um one day in the garden: + the has 

hicherto rejected all the offers that have 

deen made, becauſe not one of thoſe 

who have done me the honour to ad- 

* dreſs me, could find out my dear mo-—- 

f ther's foible. Continue to make your 
court to. her; let her imagine, it you 


leuce᷑ i you are lucky enough to make 
her believe ſo, no doubt but 1 hall 


Ns. 
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Was miſtaken among the reſt 3 ſelf love 


was eaſily flattered, hex heart was ſtruck, 
gratitude preſſed. jt x, ſhe; had been for- 
merly. compaſhonate;, yow-a-dayys. we 
are. leſs ſevere upon the article of de- 


cency. After ſome ſtruggle, ſhe re- 
ſolved to on to her lover, he was not 


indifferent. Mademoiſelle D Elbieux 


perceived, by her mother's penſiveneſs, 


what paſſed in her breaſt. She Was 
frequently treated with ſeverity, becauſe 
ſlie deſerved it; now ſhe had it in her 
power to be revenged, without treſpall- 
ing on reſpect, ſhe ſnatched the oppor- 
tunity with great eagerneſs... , | | 


M. D'Eſtival had been, well received 
till NOW 5 lus fituation changed, Ma- 1 


demoiſelle D'Elbieux, from mild and 


obliging, behaved to him with coldneſs 
and ſeverity. He was aſtoniſhed at it, 


and uſed the moſt preſſing means of re- 
gaining her. In what is it I have 


« diſpleaſed you? ſaid he to her one 
night fitting by her, when other peaple 


were playing at quadrille. * You have 


* avoided me for theſe eight days paſt ; | 


« ſcarce do I appear, but your amiable 
© countenance is clouded. Could I be 


« fo unhappy as to, have unknowingly ß 


drawn upon myſelf this treatment? 


— Let us have no more Words upon 


« this ſubject, if you pleaſe, anſwered the 
dear Mademoiſelle ,D'Elbieux :,.* you 
would find it a hard matter to ruſt 


and if 1 appear otherwiſe than for- 
« merly, you may be aſſured I have good 
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«* agrecable employment upon your 


laughter, piqued at this behaviour, 


and whiſpered the Counteſs De N——. 
Her: 


ad ted NM. D Eftiwal, roſe haſtic 
— e ſcornfully a ei- 
vality, ber lover ſhewed 


| aſſed 
Fan 


uy 
« yourſelf; I am none of thoſe fools; 


dy. 
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"by. This extraordinary treatment made 
an impreſſion, and he reſolved to know 
the reaſon of it as ſoon as poſſible. 
Hitherto M. D*Eftival had acted only 
upon a view of intereſt, Mademoiſelle 
D'Elbieux's fickleneſs made him look 
upon things in another light: love, 
which he had hitherto treated as folly, 
and to which he had not yet been a 
ſlave, puniſhed his indifference, and made 
him ſenſible of his misfortune in loſing 
the good graces of fo charming a perſon 
as Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux. Jealouſy, 


the conſtant companion of a growing 


paſſſon, inſinuated itſelf into his diſturb- 
ed mind, and made him recolle& that 
his miſtreſs. diſtinguiſhed a certain M. 
D'Eſtourneaux,agreat hunter, whocould 
diſcourſe of nothing but hounds and 
horſes, unleſs it were to ridicule, aſperſe, 
or murder his neighbour's good name. 
On ſuch occaſions he ſhone, and theſe 
fine accompliſhments made him be con- 
fidered by Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux; 
beſides, he was a gentleman of no con- 
duct, and thought to be privately mar- 
xied to a girl very much beneath him. 
M. D'Eſtival, after ſome jealous re- 


| fletions concerningD*Eſtourneaux,con-. 
cluded he was the cauſe of the altera- 


tion in Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux; this 
thought gave him pain: he reſolved to 
watch his rival; and he thought he had 
great reaſon to imagine himſelf not miſ- 
taken, and that he was ſacrificed to this 
new- comer. He was no ſooner con- 


vinced of this fatal truth, but he be- 
came extremely jealous, and that fo- 


openly, that every body perceived it. 
Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux was one of the 
- firſt who found it out. She triumphed 
in it, and did all ſhe could to carry it 
to the greateſt exceſs, by overwhelming 
D*'Eftourneaux with a diſtinguiſhing po- 
hteneſs. | 


As to the Counteſs. De 9, ſhe 


| behaved quite otherwiſe: ſhe had, as I 
have ſaid before, given way to the ſup- 
| poles addrefles of M. D*'Eftival ;, but 
ſeeing them ceaſe on a ſudden, and her 
lover melancholy and uneaſy, the could 
not tell what to think of ſuch a cool- 
_ neſs and alteration of temper. © What 
© is the matter with you? ſaid ſhe one 
day to him, when he appeared more 
thoughtful than ordinary: are you 
fick, or going to be ſo? I ſearce 
© know you. Formerly you was gay, 
4 polite, and entertaining; one could 
* not live with you, and net be en- 


«> 


— 
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© chanted with your temper : now 
© are dull, filent, r 
© does not know who you are angry 
with. I flattered may with being 
* your confidante; yet for theſe. eight 
© days you have been out of humour, 
© and I cannot find out the reaſon, 
This whimſical proceeding of yours 
ſurprizes me; and if I was leſs 
friend, I ſhould know how to be re 
venged, and ſhould make myſelf 
eaſy.” | e 
M. D'Eſtival, whoſe trouble was re- 
newed by this diſcourſe, forgot the 
* 
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he had undertoak, and fetched 
That's well,“ ſaid the counteſs ſmil- 
ing; © we ſhall ſoon know what puts. 
© you out of temper : this ſigh is a pre- 
© liminary of your confidence in me. 
„Take courage, my poor . D'Eſtival ; 
© pr ythee, let us have no myſtery, and I 
< promile to uſe my endeavours to make 
© your troubles ceaſe. Ah, Madam! 
replied the jealous: lover, my troubles 
are not of a nature to be eaſily reme- 
© died;, I am jealous, and you eafily 
* Jealous !* cried the 
counteſs very ſeriouſly ;, © of whom? 
© Good God! do you ſee any body 
© here who can give you the leaſt un- 
< ealineſs* Is any favoured but your- 
© ſelf ”—< Yes, no doubt, Madam, re- 
plied D*Eſtival; *has not D*Eſtourneaux 
© the preference? Alas! I perceive it 
© buttoo well; and ſince you muſt know 
© it, that it is which puts me in the con- 
dition for whick you reproach me.. 
This - confeſſion. threw the countefs 
into the greateſt ſurpriae; ſhe could not 
remember to have ever fo behaved to 
D' Eſtourneaux, as to give D'Eſtival room 
to think ſhe gave the other the prefe. 
rence. To this end ſhe did all ſhe could 
to diſabuſe him. D*Eſtival went upon 
too ſure ground, as he thought, to yield 
to all theſe proteſtations. Well! 
ſaid the counteſs to him with ſome im. 
patience, F know an infallible way of 
6 convincing you of your error; and leſt 
you ſhould. till entertain any doubt 


on this ſubjeR, I will this inſtant for- 


© bid your rival my houſe: he ſhall ne- 
© ver ſet his foot within my doors again, 
© and you ſhall be for ever delivered 
© from his preſence,” D'Eſtival was fe 
ſenſibly affected by this condeſcenſion, 
that he threw himſelf. at the counteſs s 


feet, and aſſured her, that for this mat 


of her goodneſs there was nothing in 
this world he was: not ready to _ 
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uke to convince her of his gratitude. 
As he pronounced theſe words, touched 
with the fingular favour ſhe had ſhewn 
him, he ſeized one of her hands, and 
kiſſed it a hundred times. Mademoi- 
ſelle D'Elbieux came in as he was in 
the midſt of theſe tranſports, and turn- 


ed pale with anger at ſo deciſive a piece 
b ce, and which proved ef- 


of intelligen ved 
fectually that D*Eſtival had deceived her, 


| when he vowed to love nobody but her. 


On the other hand, the mother, piqued 
that her daughter ſhould find a man at 
her feet, bid her very ſharply retire, 
and that ſhe thought her very bold in 


endeavouring to ſurprize her. Made- 


moiſelle D'Elbienx, ever haughty, an- 
ſwered, running haſtily back, that ſhe 
had no deſign of being witneis to ſuch 
an affair, and that when perſons were 
in ſuch-a ſituation, they ought to pro- 
vide againſt, being ſurprized. The 
pie provoked at the anſwer, ran 
to chaſtiſe her. D'Eſtival, perceiving 
her deſign, interpoſed, and exerted him- 
ſelf in appeaſing her. This was no 
hard matter, being now at the bottom 
of the affair ſhe had endeavoured to un- 
ravel, and of which we ſhall give a far- 
ther account, after a word or two con- 


cerning Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux. She 
retired to her chamber, extremely nettled 


at the rebuff ſhe had received. The 
worſt conſtruction, according to her 
cuſtom, was put upon what ſne had 


ſeen. She concluded D'Eftival impoſed 


upon her; that he really loved her mo- 
ther, and was beloved again; and that 
there was a very good underſtanding 
betwixt them: this thought made her 
ery for vexation, and inſpired a cruel 
reſentment. She revolved in her mind 
the means of revenging herſelf; her 
wicked diſpoſition ſuggeſted to her, that 
ſhe ought to diſſemble, and endeavour 
to recal D'Eſtival, in order to have it 
in her power to puniſh them both for 


deceiving her. She had 100 good an 


opinion of herſelf, to doubt of ſucceſs : 


ſhe conſulted her glals by way of pre- 
lude, put on ſome agreeable airs, exer- 


ciſed her eyes, and then went to the 
room where the company generally met, 
expecting D*'Eftival would be there be- 
ore dinner, according to cuſtom, 

As to the counteſs, fhe ſoon ſaw 
through D'Eftival's diſcourſe; ſhe found 


bis -jealouſy had diſcovered him, and 


t her daughter was the divinity to 
whom he lence, A word that drop- 
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ped from D' Eſtival let her into the ſeeret, 
and convinced her ſhe was made à pro- 
perty ; but upon reflection ſhe was — 
lexed. Why ſhould he pretend to love 
her? Her daughter was not under any 
ſuch reſtraint, as to be obliged to have 
recourſe to ſuch ſtratagems. This ſhe 
was deſirous to unravel on the ſpot, and 
reſolved to diſſemble, the better to ef- 
fe& her deſign. M. D'Eftival, ſurpriz · 
ed at the counteſs's remaining ſilent for 
ſome moments, whilſt ſke made theſe re- 
flections, aſked very relpe&fully what 


das the matter, and whether he had 


been ſo unfortunate as to.incur her diſ- 
pleaſure. * No, Sir,” anſwered ſhe, 

I reſpe& and value you very much, 
but I have a ſcheme in my head; I | 
ſhall require a ſacrifice at your hands. 
You have ſaid a hundred times you 
love me, and that there is nothing ia 

the world you would not do to con- 
©*vince me of it: what I expect from 

© you is of conſequence, and will cot 
« you dear, if you really love me in the 
manner you have proteſted, Conſider, 
before I go any farther, conſult your 
© own breaſt, have you dealt ſincerely 
« with me, and may I rely on your 


* proteſtations ?* D' Eſtival, ſurprized at 


this preamble, and called on to confirm 
what he had ſo often vowed, was oblig- 
ed to comply. Well, then, continued 


the counteſs, if ſo, I may rely on 


« your compliance and regard for me, 


This reſtores my tranquillity, and in- 


© clines me to open my heart with the 


greater confidence. Be very atten- 
tive, I beg; and if you have a real re- 
ſpect for me, do not interrupt what I 
am going to ſay, 
l am fatisfied of your 
continued the 3 
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at merit,” 
8, looking earneſt- 


ly on D'Eſtival; and, if I had only 
— 


conſulted my own ſatisfaction, ſnould 
not have heſitated in rewarding it; 
but after five and twenty one ought 
to weigh things more attentively, and 
for:12e the conſequences too much 
precipitation might draw after it, and 
the repentance it might occaſion, 
Though I am not accountable to any 
one, and may marry when I pleaſe, 
I have thus long defend uſing m. 
iberty. I love my daughter as muc 
as a mother ought; but if I indulge 
my incimation for you, it will pre- 
vent her being ſo well provided for, 
as I am not too old to have children; 
« for in that caſe, inſtead of being 1 
| # da - © *yout 
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be concluded in a hurry.” 


great fortune, ſhe would become a 
very moderate one. This is the eſſen- 
© tial point, and on which, after mak- 
ing due reflections, I came to a reſo- 
£ lution, very plain, as you will ſee ; 
© but the whole world ſhall not prevail 
4 155 


on me to change it. 


lam willing to marry you, if you 


will accept of me with my bare join. 
ture; that is, without including what 
I defign for my daughter. This will 
be but little, and as your circum- 
ſtances are but moderate, I ſhall be 
the firſt to advife you, not to conſult 


love, guide us both. I have an affec- 
tion for you; I ſacrifice it to a mater- 
nal tenderneſs, and 'offer you my 
daughter: marry her, ſhe is rich and 
handſome, It will coſt me dear, but 
I ſhall have the comfort of having 
done my duty, and given my daugh- 
ter and you an opportunity of making 


ſurprizing enough no doubt ; but now 
it is laid down to you, there is no- 
thing to be done, but to come to a 
reſolution once for all. You ſee the 
aiFair turns on this point; either to 
marry me without any thing, being 
determined not to injure my daugh- 
ter, or to marry Madame D'Elvieux, 
notwithſtanding your affection for 
me, and you and I never to ſee each 
other more. You mult reſolve one 
way or other, theſe being my inten- 
tions ;- to-morrow at this hour I ex- 
pet your final anſwer. So much 
time I allow you, that nothing may 
Saying 
this, the counteſs retired to her cloſet, 
leaving D'Eſtival aſtoniſhed at what he 


had heard, and vaſtly perplexed how 


to act in ſo critical an option, which 
called for all the wit he was maſter of. 
The. affair appeared to- be of ſuch 


Importance, that he was convinced he 


ought to weigh it with the greateſt at- 
tention; to this purpoſe, he ordered a 


| horſe to be ſaddled, and went home, 


that he might deliberate without inter- 
ruption. Going out of the caſtle, he 
was obſerved by Mademoiſelle D'Et- 
bieux from a window ; ſhe was much 


ſurprized at it, he neyer going away 


| humbled, that a ſigh enſued, and for 


before without taking leave of her. 


'This behaviour confirmed her firſt ſu- 
ſpicions: pride and ſelf- love were ſo far 


1 


Regs; 


the paſſion you ſeem to have for me, 
but to do better; and let reaſon, not 


each other happy. Such is my plan, 
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the firſt time ſhe felt an unuſual emo. 
tion, never having known what lobe 


was before; but now it repreſented 


D'Eſtival as an amiable lover, and with 
whom the might have been happy, had 


her mother fuffered them to have been 


united. All his good qualities preſent. 


ing themſelves, reminded her of his ar. 


dent addreſſes, and the was partial e. 
nough to think them fincere, and. her. 


ſelf beloved: ſhe concluded, her mo- 


ther had deprived her of this _—_— 


and, being* taken with her lover, ha 


ſeduced him from her, and obliged him 


to alter his hehaviqur in her regard; up. 
on this ſhe conceived à hatred again 


her for ſuch cruel proceedings. After 
various reflections, ſurpaſſingeach other 
in bitterneſs, her high ſpirit hurried her 


into a notion, that on ſuch an cecaſwn 
the bounds of decency were to- he tram. 


pled under foot, and no expedient leſt 
untried, to prevent heing fooled in this 
Adventure | 
Fully ſatis fied on this head, ſhe re- 
tired to her chamber, and wrote to DEI. 
tival, telling him, that the next day, 
before her mother was ſtirring, ſhe 
would make a viſit to a relation in 3 
monaſtery about a league diſtant; that 
he would oblige ber in giving her 4 
meeting in the way, ſhe having ſome- 
thing of importance to communicate to 
him. She concluded with alluring, that 
he would have reaſon io be ſatisficd 
with the interview the propoſed. 
This note ſhe gave a farmer's ſon, 
who was devoted to her, and: paying 
him beforehand, inſiſted upon ſecrely 
in delivering and bringing back the an- 
ſwer. This young fellow, for all ts 
ſimplicity, after quitting Mademollelle 
D'Eibieux, was ſenſible of the conle- 
quence of what he was going to do, and 
hetitated ſome time how he ought 10 
behave. As his education had ben 
better than uſual, and he continually 
at the caſtle, he had ſcen more of the 
world than others of his rank; be was 
ſenſible, as I ſaid, of the conſequence 
of what was required of him, and dread 
ing the counteſs's. reſentment, it 
ſhould carry on ſuch an affair without 
her knowledge, he refolved to ſhew the 


letter to his lady; and affuring bet, 


that however her daughter might reſent 
it, he would hazard any thing, rathet 


than be wanting in his duty to ber! 


The counteſs doubly rewarded . 
fidelity, above what her daughter 


given 
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zyen him, and mightily commended his 
2 Upon opening the billet, ſhe 
was extremely ſurprized, and Jonged to 
know the motive of ſuch an appoint- 
ment. In order to penetrate into this 


myltery, ſhe - determined to write an- 


other, and ſend it inttead of her daugh- 
ter's,, to change the time and place of 
rendezyous. She appointed a place in 
the park, Where a door opened upon a 
fountain, and fixed the latter end of the 
night for the time of meeting; ſhe add- 
ed, there were reaſons for it, as he ſhould 
ſoon be convinced. | 

When this was wrote, ſhe ſent it by 
the ſame perſon her daughter had pitch- 
ed upon, charging him to bring her 


D'Eitival's aniwer. He was no tooner ' 


gone, but ſhe was terribly dejected, re- 
fecting a thouland times how ſhe ought 
to behave in a couj uncture where ſhe was 


doubly concerned, and endeavouring to 
find out the cauſe of this ſudden ſep of 


her daughter's. At firſt, ſhe imputed 
it to the converſation ſhe had with D*Et- 
tival, which her daughter having diſco- 
vered, had taken ſomething into her 
head after her lover was gone, and had 
2 mind to impart it to him. All this 


only increaſed her vexation. She did 


not hate D'Eftival, but after the ſincere 
declaration ſhe had made him in their 
lat converſation, ſhe was extremely 
nettled that he ſhould ſacrifice her to her 


daughter, and preſume to forms any 


ſchemes without conſulting her. | 
' The peatant was higbly pleaſed with 
his'own conduct on this occaſion, and 
went merrily on his errand, expecting 


a treble gratification, inſtead of one, for 


his treachery ; not doubting, in the jeait, 
at M. D'Eitival woyld reward him very 


amply for his trouble. Theſe pleaſing 


reflections accompanied him on his jour- 


ney; and meeting with a tavern, he 
went in to take a glaſs, as he was fluſn 


of money. But it often happens, when 
a Ma; 1s agreeably engaged; he cannot 
always give out at pleallire; inſtead of 
one, he drank ſeveral, and followed jt 
lo clofe, that, having none of the ſtrong- 
elt heads, the liquor overpowering him, 
he was obliged; to go to ſleep, and did 


dot wake for tour hours. By this time 


t was dark, which made him heartily 


| T*pent his indiſcretion. However, he 


comforted himſelf with thinking to make 
up the loſt time with his hate, and to 


, Invent ſome excule for what had hap- 
| ned, contrary to his intention. 
5 . : 2 
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But one would imagine falſhood is 
always attended with ill- luck; the pear 
fant went a league too far, loſt his way, 


and inſtead of M. D'Eſtival's, he went 


to M. D'Eſtourneaux's houſe. He had 
never been at either of them, © and was 
only guided by the direQions he receiv- 


ed. Believing himſelf right, he aſked. 


the firſt ſeryant he met in the court, if 
his maſter was at home d As there was 
no name on the note, he was anſwered 
in the affirmative, and his buſineſs en- 
quired, for that the gentleman was 
come tired from hunting, and gone to 
bed, and that it was impoſſible to ſee 


him. The farmer's ſon would have 


willingly delivered the note himſelf; 


cious, 
for his fault by a ipeedy return, he gave 
it to the ſervant, begging him to bring 
an anſwer immediately. OY 
The maſter of the houſe was not a 
little ſurprized at the meſſage and it's 


contents. It was M. D'Eitourneaux, 
the gentleman ſportſman, to whom Ma- 
demoiſelle D*'Elbieux had ſhewn fo 


much regard, to make D'Eſtival uneaſy. 
M. D'Eſtourneaux had too much vanity 
to ponder long on the billet he received; 


| he flattered himſelf on the occaſion, and 
attributed to his own merit the appoint- 
ment made him. Accordingly, he pre- 
ſently returned an anſwer in a very po- 


lite and grateful manner, promiſing to 
be there at the time, and then expreſs 


how ſenſible be was of the high favour. 


with which ſhe was pleaſed to diſtinguith 
him. D*'Eſtourneaux was a great reader 
of romances, and conſequently there is 
no room to doubt of the energy of his 
ttyle and expreſſions, | 


Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux's meſſenger 


was well pleaſed with his generoſity. 


Though D'Eitourneaux was lordidly co- 


vetous, he thought he muſt do ſome- 
thing extraordinary on ſuch an occaſion, 
and ordered a handſome gratification. 


The peaſant made fo much hafte back, 
that he reached the caſtle before they 


were gone to bed; which might eaſily 
happen, ſince both the counteis and her 
daughter had reaſons not to be too ear- 


ly, having ſuch an intereſting affair on 
their hands. . 


The counteſs, apprehenſive, and not 


without cauſe, Jett her daughter ſhould 


ſee the farmer's fon firſt, had pretend- 
ed to go to bed, but ordered Du Parc, 
the old waiting-woman nientioned be- 
e e e 


but, not, to loſe time, which was pre- 
and intending to make amends 
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_ ſeveral occaſions. - Mademoiſelle D'E]- 
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fore, to watch the peaſant's arrival, and 
artfully prevent his being, ſeen by her 


daughter. Theſe orders were ſo well 
executed, that, for all Mademoiſelle 
D'Elbieux's diligence, the anſwer was 
carried to the counteſs before ever her 
daughter knew of his return. By the 
tenderneſs of the billet, the counteſs 


_ Judged D'Eſtival, (whom ſhe thought the 


author) to have a large ſhare of her 


_ daughter's affections, and that he was 


as deeply in love on his fide. This diſ- 
covery drew a ſigh from her ; ſhe blam- 


ed infher mind D' Eſtival and her daugh- 

ter, regretting very bitterly her kindneſs 
for them, which they repaid with fo 

much ingratitude. In order to have her 


revenge, and not to be their dupe, ſhe 
dictated a note to the farmer's fon, in 


which D'Eſtival thanked her daughter 


in the molt tender manner for the ſin- 


gular favour ſhe did him, in giving him 


a private meeting; but repreſented to 
her, at the ſame time, the hazard ſhe 


run in going from home on ſuch an af- 


fair: he propoſed the park-gate and 
fountain, as had been mentiond in the 
fictitious note which D*Eftourneaux had 
received, The change was introduced 
ſo handſomely, and ſuch playfible rea- 


ſons alledged, that Mademoiſelle D'E1- 
bieux could not poſſibly take it amiſs. 

It is eaſily perceived, that the coun- 
tels, by this plot, wanted an opportn- 


nity to be near the place of meeting, in 


order to hear what paſſed, without being 


concerned or diſcovered by D'Eſtival or 
her daughter: for through her artful 


_ counterfeiting the billets, ſhe expected 
D'Eſtival would come according to his 
miſtreſs's appointment; and her daugh- 


ter, informed by the anſwer ſhe receiv- 


ed where he would be, of courſe would 


repair thither. The contrivance was 
not amiſs ; the counteſs did not want 
| had plainly appeared on 


bieux at laſt received the anſwer, and 
began to chide her meſſenger for his long 


ſtay ; but he excuſed himtelf by alledg- 


mg, that M. D'Eftival was hunting, 


which obliged him to wait his return. 


After reading the billet, ſhe prepared 
for the meeting; but in order to prevent 
any ſuſpicion, if ſhe ſhould be ſeen 
going through the garden, ſhe acquaint- 
ed her maid, whom ſhe could and , with 
the deſign ; and as ſoon as the farmer's 
ſon was out of the way, they went 
from. her apartment, as the tinie drew 
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near for meeting her lover. At the place 
appointed, ſhe fat down on a ſent of 
green turf near the gate, and cou 


by way of ſignal in caſe he ſhould be 


arrived firſt. The counteſs, who waz 
already there behind a large tree, wa 
overjoyed to find ſhe was ſo well placed, 
as to hear every word in the approach. 
ing converſation. Though ſhe was na. 
turally fond of her daughter, yet her 
behaviour and falſe heart had made ſuch 
deep impreſſions, that ſhe determined to 
take an ample revenge, and puniſh her 


ſeverely; but ſhe was deſirous to deted 


her in the fact, that the equity of her 
proceedings might not be conteſted. 
As to D' Eſtourneaux, whoſe head waz 
turned by the billet ſent in Mademoi- 
ſelle D'Elbieux's name, he came ac- 


cording to the appointment. Any other 


would have uſed all manner of precau- 


tion to prevent being diſcovered ; but, 


whether through fear, or to give notice 
of his arrival, he hemmed, ſung, and 
entered the park with as much conh- 
dence, as if it had been broad day, or 
there had been no reaſons for privacy, 
This nettled Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux, 
and made her imagine, that ſuch behz- 
viour was owing to his contempt of her, 
and was on the point of retiring. Her 
diſdain might perhaps have gone farther; 
but her maid appeaſed ker with laying 
ſomething that flattered her vanity, 3s 13 
vſual with ſuch creatures, and ſhe de- 
termined to ſtay; not without a 6m 
reſolution to rattle the ſpark, (whom 
ſhe took for D'Eſtival) and reproach 
him, as his indiſcretion juſtly deſerved, 
Though day-break was at hand, the 
obſcurity of the wood was ſuch, thit 
there was no diſcerning any object, 
and had not D'Eftourneaux been ſo un. 
thinking as to ſing as he came along, 


it would have been impoſſible to dilco- 


ver him. Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux fiep- 
ped forward to meet him, * Really, 
+ Sir,” ſaid the in a low voice, retiring 
again to her ſeat, I wonder at Jeu! 
© ſhould I go and never ſee you mod 
© you would be rightly ſerved,'—* Ho 
is this?” replied D*Eftourneaux def 
confidently. © What have I done, 1 
* charmer, to deſerve this reprimand 
If I did not come ſooner——" * 
is not the buſineſs,” replied Mademol 
ſelle D'Elbieux, very ſharply; it ü 
vain to pretend not to underſtand me: 
© doubtleſs you deſign to draw h i 
the whole family, to be wit hit 
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« what Iam going to ſay, or rather that 
you may not be forced to ſtay too long 
« with me. I ſuppoſe by your noe you 
have a mind to give my mother notice 
« of your being here, to enjoy her dear 
company, and be rid of mine; but be 


not deceived, I know how to revenge 


« myſelf once for all, and perhaps your 
affairs are not ſo far advanced as you 
imagine. 

D'Eſtourneaux, who comprehended 
nothing of all this, ſwore he had no de- 


ign to make her uneaſy z that what ſhe. 


complained of was a cuſtom he had, 
but far from the defign ſhe hinted at. 
Can you think me capable,” ſaid he, 
© of giving you the leaf diſturbance ? 
And as to your mother, do you ima- 
© gineI am ſo fooliſh as to have any 
regard for her? An old coquette, who 
© has no other merit than that of being 


mother to the moſt lovely creature in 


© the world. If the poor woman, with 
her paint, her patches, and her faded 
© charms, aims at any thing more, ſhe 
is miſtaken, { Her airs have loſt their 
force; and you mult banter to pre- 
tend to imagine any thing elſe. But 
+ let us leave this ſubject, my dear, 
continued D*Eſtourneaux in a pleaſant 
tone; © time is precious, and it ſhall 
not be my fault if it is not better em- 
| ' ployed.* 3; „ 
D Eſtourneaux's expreſſions made 
Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux laugh, eſpeci - 
ally the ſatirical ſtrokes aimed at her mo- 
ther. Nothing could be more effectual 
| towards appealing her reſentment, as it 


was a regale peculiarly adapted to her 


taſte : inſtead of ſilencing him, ſhe gave 
occaſion to repeat them in a ſeverer and 
louder ſtrain. I am ſurprized,' ſaid 
lte, © to hear you expreſs yourſelf thus 
* concerning my mother; your ſenti- 
| * ents and defigns in her regard being 

no ſecret to me; nay, of which I have 
boen a witneſs . As to that, Ma- 
* demoiſelle,* ſaid he, raifing his voice 
lo as to be heard very diſtin&ly, * you 
S muſt certainly jeſt with me: I a paſ- 

0 for the counteſs! If you really 
* antiquated carcaſe, you are mych de- 


; ied. No, Mademoiſelle, be aſſured 
i [ never loved her, nor had the leaſt 
k inclination, that way. I am in love, 
i true, but it is with your charm- 
ut perſon; for the poſſeſſion of which 
I would ſacrifice every thing that is 

ET ta me. For the future, baniſh" 


magine I ever had any deſigns on her 


© That will not be ſo eafly done,” re 


plied ſhe, interrupting him with a my- 


ſterious air; © you labour in vain, if 
you endeavour to convince me of it. 


you have fo often urged, and repeat 
now perhaps only to deceive me a ſe - 
cond time, and facrifice me anew, 


A AAA OA 


« proofs that you are ſecretiy under en- 
gagements; theſe I expect you make 
a ſacrifice of to me, and that in ſuch 
© a manner, as to make me perfectly 
© eaſy. Conſider, Sir, continues the 
very heartily, thinking ſhe talked all 
this while to D'Eſtival, whether I am 


Worth your breaking with her who 
© gives me this uneaſineſs, and declar- 
„ing to her in expreſs terms, and to 


© which I mult be a witneſs, that you 


© never loved her, and that if you pre- 
© tended it, you had good reaſons for 
© what you did. This done, I may 


© believe your proteſtations; and if you 
« perſiſt in loving me, may liſten to 
© what my heart will plead in your 


© behalf.” If the counteſs was aſto- 


niſhed at her daughter's malice, M. 


D'Eltourneaux was no leſs ſo, at what 
he heard concerning his ſecret engage- 
ments. At firſt, he had imagined this 
appointment was owing to the young 
lady's deſire of ſecreſy, and his per- 
ſonal merit. Self- love is always for- 


ward; but ſtill he could never be ſo 
ſtupid, as to think ſhe could deſign any 
thing ſolid, bad as his circumſtances 
were, and his conduct ſo much ex- 
claimed againſt ever ſince his father's 
death, who left him his own maſter too 
ſoon, that he durſt not offer marriage 


to any one for fear of being rejected 


with tcorn. - Having done himſelf juſ- 
tice, in thinking he deſerved no bettey 
than to marry his maid, he apprehended 


that the engagements Mademoiſelle 


D' Elbieux mentioned, was that fatal 
piece of ill management, and which 


was touched upon to try his ſincerity: 


being perſuaded of this, he thought he 


mult act without diſguiſe. *© I will not 


deny, Mademoiſelle," ſaid he, © that 
© I am under engagements, as you ſays 


I own them: but if throwing them 


© aſide will convince you how jeslous I 


„ am of your fayour, I promiſe you 


© ſhall-never hear of them more. 


© We ſhall ſee,” replied Mademoiſelle - 


D'Elbieux, whether. you keep. your 
ord. To -· morrow, cried D Eſtour - 
. . 12 


As to your pretenſions to me, which 


they will not paſs: I have undeniable 
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neaux, the buſineſs ſhall be diſpatch- 
« ed.—Agretd,* continued he, ſeizing 
one of her hands, which ſhe drew away; 
« to-morrow | break with her for ever, 
and am entirely yours. Receive this 
* kiſs as a pledge. — Not ſo fait,” 
cried Mademoiſelte D'Elbieux; be- 


© have as you ought, or I am gone; 


you have learned an ill cuſtom : this re- 
minds me of what I diſcovered between 


© you and the perſon I ſpoke of; ſhe 


might have her reaſons to allow of 
© ſuch frezdoms, but I have a thouſand 


to behave otherwiſe.” 


Now I think on it, continued ſhe 
with à malicious ſmile, © own ſincerely 
© what terms you are upon with her 


I fancy things have. been carried far- 
ther than I at firſt imagined. - Vou 


© hefitate,' continued ſhe; * may I not 
© be truſted; or do you diſſemble in or- 


der to impoſe on me a ſecond time? 


© Speak! come to a reſolution! I will 


© know the truth; or be gone, and never 


« lee me more! 2 
D'Eſtourneaux was cruelly perplexed 
at this challenge ; he could not rightly 


conceive what Mademoitelle D'Elbieux 


aimed at: he was perſuaded theſe que- 
ries related to his ſecret engagements, 
but he could not underſtand that the 
had been a witneſs to any of his inter- 
views; this confounded him. All he 


could gather was, that ſhe knew more 
of his private marriage than he was 
aware of; that ſhe was in love with 


him; and that for fear he ſhould, con- 


ceal any thing, ſhe pretended to have 


made theſe ditcoveries. With this no- 


tion, he anſwered accordingly Fw 08 


only ſerved to increaſe the perplexity. 

The jeſt of all this was, theſe two 
were at croſs queſtions z D*Eſtourneaux 
ſpoke of his wife, Mademoiſelle D'E]- 
bieux of her mother; and as for the 
counteſs, ſhe was quite at a loſs; and, 


deſirous to underſtand what they talked 


of, drew nearer, and was more atten- 
tive than ever. ES | | 

I ſhould think myſelf much obliged,” 
anſwered D'Eftourneaux, if you would 


not inſiſt on my acknowledging a 


« weakneſs, of which I am more aſham- 
© ed than ever, and which muſt be diſ- 


© agreeable, without furniſhing any 


© thing to divert you.'—* That is no- 
© thing,* cried ſhe, interrupting him 


haſtily; © I will know the whole affair; 


and, unleſs you will diſoblige me, 


you mult not omit the leaſt circim 
See | | 

Well, then, to ſatisfy you, reylieg 
he, I own we are married. Y gy 
© are married!* cried ſhe, interrupt · 
ing him again, and dare to make 
your addreſſes to me! 


* 


my mother was ſo indulging. Von 
* have faid enough, Sir! I defire tg 
* know no more; had I imagined a; 
much, I fhould not have thus exposed 
myſelf.—Farewel for ever! T wiſh you 
joy; but let me hear no more of it, 
Saying theſe words, at which D'Ettour. 


neaux was thunder-ftruck, the and her 
maid took to their heels, leaving hi 
and the counteſs fo amazed at this con. 


clufiony that they retired, without be. 
ing able to comprehend the ſtrange 
things they had heard. Any ore, on 
ſuch an occaſion, would have been equal. 


ly perplexed. 


It was very odd, in this puzzling in- 
terview, that nobody ſuſpe & ed the ſource 
of theſe diverting miſtakes. The coun- 
tefs returned with a firm belief that it 
was D'Eſtivał who came thither ; D'E(- 
tourneaux went away fully perſuaded 
that the meeting was deſigned for him 


and Mademoilelle D'Elbieux retired to 
- her apartment, well ſatisfied that her 


mother was married to D'Eſtvial, and 
herſelf impoſed on by his addreſſes. All 
this was owing to the darkneſs of the 
night: the found of the voice, which 


might have been of ſervice, was of no 
uſe, becauſe the maid inſiſted on their 


ſpeaking very low. All together, 2s on 
may imagine, produced very diyerting 
conſequen ce. : 
We ſhall give the remainder of thus 
affair by and by, not to be wanting to 
order. Dinner, which my aunt ſerved 
up, interrupted my father in this part. 
What regards myſelf, is too urgent 0 
give place to what belongs to others. 
It was with ſome difficulty I prevail 
ed with my parents to fit down, Long: 
ed prodigiouſly to mention myſelf, with. 
out raiſing any ſyſpicion how much 
was concerned; my aunt gave me il 
opportunity, by aſking them, when the 
ſet on the deſſert, whether they had bes 
from me. Alas, no, fitter! 7 
my mother, with an air of trouble 2 


ſuch a queſtion: I heard, indeed, thi 


« ſhe was for ſome time in 4 convelt 


not far from us, by one who was then 


a penſioner there, but new buy — 


No wonder 


* 
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t-a league from our village; but ſhe 


« added; that when Mademoiſelle D'El- 


« bjietix came thither, my daughter diſ- 
4 appeared » and that is the lait account 
I had of ber. Perceiving the diſ- 


courſe was like to reſt there, I revived 
"6 » Gr how it was poſſible their 


daughter ſhould omit acquainting them 
where ſhe was. In all appearance, 
continued I, me was uſed unkindly 


„by you, or elſe ſhe. would have be- 


© haved- otherwiſe,' — * Far from it, 
Madam, replied my father; © ſhe was 


« ſpoiled with too much fondneſs, and 


would always have her own way: 
© to this it is we owe all the vexations 
( ſhe has brought upon us. Where ſhe 
© is, or how ſhe employs herſelf, I 


© know notz but ſhe mult one day an- 


«© (wer to God for all the tears her ob- 


©. tinacy has drawn from her mother's 


© eyes. For my part, | am come to a 
© reſolution, and abandon her to her un- 
© happy fate. ; 

© Good God, John!“ replied my mo- 
ther, wiping away the tears, which ſhe 
could not hide, we muſt hope that 


Heaven will open her eyes: you ought 


© Dot thus to throw the helve after the 


© hatchet. How do we know, after all, 


but ſhe may not be ſo much to blame 
© as they pretend? Your ſon-in-law 
* has too much credit with you.,'—— 
Aye, that is juſt like you!" replied 
my tather ſomething peeviſhly; * you are 
always throwing Colin and your daugh- 
ter in my teeth: it is not they that 
© occafion theſe ſtories of her, but her 


© own bad conduct and ill humours. 


Has ſhe ever ſent us any tidings ſince 
* ſhe went away? Go, you are a fool - 
* 1h woman, to lament her thus every 
day; it is more than ſhe deſerves: if 
* you would be ruled by me, never 
mention her name. Look ye, huſ- 
band, replied my mother, © nobody 
* ſhould be condemned unheard ; for 
all you can ſay, my daughter ever had 
an honeſt heart, and inclined to vir- 
tue: I would lay any wager, were 
* ſhe her own miſtreſs, ſhe would give 
* us evident proofs of it; but, as they 
* fay, the ablent are always to blame, 
and when people are down, down with 
* them,"==" True enough,” replied my 
Wnt, very piteouſly ; * witneſs John 
l Belanger, our ringer; the great bell 
. looner broke, but in ringing the 
other the ſteeple fell upon him.“ 


de gravity with which this filly 


© her behalf, 


& ceitful.— You fare ve 


compariſon was uttered, made me laugh 
very heartily; Barbara, as well as my 
father and mother, appeared ſo con- 
founded, that I was obliged to make an 
apology for my mirth, People in low 
life, when before thoſe they- think are 
much their betters, always fancy them- 
ſelves the ſubje& of ridicule; a great 
deal of caution muſt be uſed to prevent. 
their being affronted. I made amends, 
by an obliging behaviour, for my in- 
diſcretion, which was ſoon forgot. In 
order to make myſelf again the ſubject 
of their converſation, * I like, faid I 
to my aunt, * your taking your niece's 
6 with for by the character her mother 
© has given of her, I am intereſted in 
nd am perſuaded ſhe 
would; without very good reaſons for 
the contrary, have given before now 
convincing proofs of her affection 
and duty: appearances are not always 
to be relied on, as they are often de- 
good, Ma- 
© dam,' replied my 'mother, looking 
ſtedfaſtly on me, which ſhe had not ven- 
tured to do before, to take my poor 
6 1 part. If I had been believed, 
people would have had the ſame opi- 
* nion of her, and ſuſpended their cen- 
* ſures; but every one has not your 
good ſenſe.” Saying this, my good- 
natured dear mother could not avoid 
melting into tears: Nature exerted her- 
ſelf, and the meeting of our eyes doubt- 
leſs ſtirred the ſympathy of our hearts; 
we both cried. By pretending buſineſs 
in my cloſet, I prevented any diſcover 
on my fide, and ſtaid there till I had 
recovery myſelf, I could hear my fa- 
ther blame her tenderneſs and tears. 
She excuſed herſelf, by alledging the 
great reſemblance between her daughter 
and me, which made ſuch an impreſ- 


a K 


ſion, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe could not refrain 


from crying. My father owned he was 
of the ſame opinion; and, if he had durſt, 
would have mentioned it. After this, 
their diſcourſe ran upon who I was, 
and my way of life. My aunt extolled 
me to the ſkies, and ſaid, that at court, 
where ſhe had been with me, none but 
perſons of quality viſited me, moſt of 
them my near relations; and as to m 

conduct, no nun ever lived more regu- 
lar, Then ſhe deſcanted on my good 
nature and generoſity ; ſhe told them 1 
permitted her to fit down to table with 
me, and was ſo ſweet · tempered, that 
whenever ſhe did mw thing about = 
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1 always thanked her. My father and 


mother congratulated with her on her 
zood fortune, adviſing her to cultivate 
1t; that as for their parts, they were far 
from being ſo happy, being hardly able 
to ſubſiſt, eſpecially after being robbed 


of two good cows, which was their main 


ſupport. This went to my heart; and 
I reſolved to relieve my dear parents in 
their neceſſities, but ſo as not to diſcover 
myſelf, or give them the leaſt ſuſpicion. 


In order. to this, when I returned to 
them, I mentioned the reliſh 1 had for 


ſome months there. 


the country, and an inclination to ſpend 
I had no ſooner 


ſtarted this ſubje&, but poor Barbara, 


bo doated on her village, ſaid, that if 


J continued in ſo good a reſojution, 
their village muſt be the place; that i: 


was the beſt air and fineſt proſpect in all 
the country. © Very likely I may go 
there, ſaid I, being ordered to 


drink milk for ſome months; and if 
your brother and fiſter will be fo good 
« as to comply with what I ſhall deſire, 


© ] ſhall not defer the journey much 
_ © Jonger.'——* Be ſo good Y cried Barba- 


Fa, in a tranſpurt: go, go; I'll an- 


_ © {wer for them; you need only ſpeak 
_ © your mind.“ My father and mother 


in their power. 
4 to you,” ſaid I, for your good will, 


aſſured me they were ready to ſerve me, 


and thought themſelves happy to have it 
© Iam much beholden 


| © and take you at your word; but I 


© muſt deſire you to buy me two young 
© cows, that the milk may be the bet- 
c ter. I ſhall alſo give you money to 
« furniſh.a chamber; and, as I am fond 
of country amuſements, you mutt lay 


out a ſum of money, which I deſign 


« for purchaſing a little flock of ſheep.” 
My father, mother, and Barbara, ſtare , 
and liſtened with all their ears; but, 


without giving them time to uy I 
own 


pollen out my purſe, and counted 
fty piſtoles, with which I had furniſhed 


myſelf, beſides a rouleau of five and 


twenty louis-d'ors. There, ſaid I to 
my mother, giving her the money, that 


© 3s for the cows and their proviſion 


and what is in that paper is for fur - 


© niſhing your room, which will ſerve 


me when I come, and in my abſence 


* you may uſe it yourſelves.” My fa- 


| ther and mother were ſo ſurprized, that 


their . acknowledgments betrayed their 


confuſion. + To end them, I roſe, ſay- 


ing I had letters to write, and retired 


te my cloſet, with a ſatisfaction that 


at = - 


convinced me there cannot be a gre 
pleaſute than to 'tonfer a benefit, and 
acquit ourſelves worthily of our duty. 
When my father and mother were 
gone, and I had recovered from the 
emotion their preſence occaſioned, I 
wrote to Saint Fal; I thought proper 
to acquaint him with his uncle's viſit, 
and the converſation which had paſſed, 
J aſked his advice on that ſubje&; and, 
in order to have an opportunity of ac- 
quainting him with the ſituation of my 
mind, I praiſed his honourable and dii- 
intereſted behaviour, which I knew fo 
well, that I would not diſſemble m 
uneaſineſs in regard of his re 
I told him was not to be expreſſed. I 
begged, on that account, to hear from 
him very ſpeedily, and that he would 
hide nothing from me. 8 
After writing a long letter, and ſend- 


ing it to the poſt, I took up a book to 


amuſe my melancholy. I had com- 
menced philoſopher, and advanced daily 
in the knowledge of myſelf; I found 
by experience, that to conquer one's- 
felf, recourſe muſt be had to amuſe- 
ment. At firſt every thing that thwarts 
our inclinations is irkſome; but the 
mind accuſtoms itſelf to. ſubjection: 
where courage is not wanting, reaſon, 
and a ſmall ſhare of reſolution, will 
carry the point. | 

I ſaid, I had ſent to the poſt, and 
conſequently was left alone; in the mean 
time ſomebody came to the door: night 
was coming on, and I did not think 


proper to anſwer, much leſs to open the 
door. Nevertheleſs, I was very deſirous 


to know who it could be. When one 


lives in continual expeQation, and un- 


der any uneaſineſs, every thing raiſes 
the ſpirits. If this ſhould be, ſaid l 
to myſelf, a letter from Saint Fal, or 
an expreſs with urgent buſineſs, it 
would grieve me exceedingly to be the 
occaſion of his going away again. Pre- 


poſſeſſed with this fooliſh notion, 1 | 


could not refrain ſatisfying my cum. 
oſity. When they knocked a ſecond 


time, I drew near the door and aſked 


their buſineſs. « To ſpeak a word with 
your Miſtreſs,” they anſwered. * What 
Would you have with her?” continued 
I. Lord, open the door!” they replt- 
ed; © his grace is coming up.“ I thou 
E to be ſilent upon this: à great 
ight ſhewed me, through the key · bole, 
a nobleman, whom 1 knew to be the 


Duke of — I concluded the 2 


0 


— 2 8 "I" 2 ww "wy 


xs deſigned to me, and trembled for 
far: — him ſay, Vou miſ- 
« take the door, that is not Junia's 1 
6 ent, I n to recover, an 

33 A that I had 
been ſo cautious. Upon this account, 
2s ſoon as Barbara returned, I reite- 
rated my commands not to open the 


door without acquainting me; I began 


to dread the effects of chance, and re- 


ſolved to be ſo much upon my guard, 
23 to have no occaſion to repent my 


want of foreſight. | ; 
I know not whether I had a ſurmiſe 


of what was to befal me; but, inſtead 
of any apprehenſion of ſeeing the old 
marquis, I remember, the ay he pro- 


miſed to come, I waited for him with 
great impatience ; the great deſigns he 
faid he had in my behalf, ſoothed, even 


againſt my inclination, a certain eleva- 


tion of mind, which raiſed my hopes far 
above what I had reaſon to expect; and 


when I had wearied myſeif with vexa- 


tion, my relief was to feed on theſe 


leaſing dreams. Who would have 


imagined they could ever have been fo 
fully accompliſhed ! 8 
It was near fix in the evening; I 
began to think the marquis would not 
keep his promiſe, when he appeared. 
He enquired in the politeſt manner after 
my health; and when I had fatisfied 
him, he aſked if I was not tired with 
that lonely kind of life, which he judg- 
ed muſt ſometimes prove inſupportable. 
[ aſſured him, I was never happier than 
when alone, and that in working and 


reading I defeated the moſt uneaſy 
hours, © You are very happy, replied 


the marquis, © to be thus ſufficient to 


$ yourſelf : at your "ge one ſeldom finds 


' ſo large a ſhare of reaſon and con- 
# tempt of the world; but ſince it is lo, 
* no wonder you inſpire fuch ardent 
* paſſions. Now we are upon this 
ſubject, continued he, without giving 
me time to reply,“ (you little think 
how great a luſtre you have added to 
* your charms and conduct. A per- 


* fon turned of threeſcore, and of qua- 


* lity too, has in his breaſt a great de- 
* fre of making your fortune; he has 
* intruſted me with the ſecret of his 
* paſſion; notwithſtanding his age, his 


_ © complaiſance and tenderneſs, which 


F I can anſwer for, will make him ac- 

' Ceptable. I endeavoured to perſuade 
: him, that confidering your good ſenſe, 
| he could run no hazard-in addrefling 
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« himſelf immediately to you; but he 


© has no mind to diſcover himſelf, till 
© he has fome hopes of not being re- 


e je&ted.* - Whilſt the marquis uttered 


this, his eyes were fixed upon me. 1 


looked down, and in the uncertainty of 


what to anſwer, or what was meant 1 | 


all this, I thought the beſt way woul 

be to turn it to ridicule, © You have 
a great deal of wit, continued the 
marquis, diſcovering my evaſion, and 
it is no eaſy matter to impoſe upon 
you. Nevertheleſs, I ſolemnly ſweat 
I am in earneſt; you pretend to think 
me in jeſt, but what I have told you 


think it worth your notice. Perhaps 
hereafter a properer time may offer 


c patien ee... 


Saying this, the old N We 
b 


at me with an air of trouble and con- 
fuſion, I was at a loſs what to think, 
or how to behave; the lover he ſpoke 
of, reſembled himſelf fo well, that I 
was fatisfied my conjectures were not 


wrong, eſpecially on calling to mind 


what his ſon had often told me concern- 


ing his amorous diſpoſition; this thought. 
made me grave in my turn, and I re- 


ſolved not to underſtand him, to prevent 


the riddle being explained, by giving 


him artfully to underſtand, that I was 
averſe to all ſuch propoſals. This ſuc- 
ceeded: the marquis, with all his cun- 


ning, ſeemed to be outwitted: but this 


is not the place to unravel the afuir, 
To return. te 

The converſation ran upon a different 
ſubjet. The old marquis told me, he 
was labouring in my behalf at ures 


that he had reminded the king of what 


n 
he had done for me heretofore z that 
this had' given him an opportunity of 


mentioning my. merit, and grateful 're- 
membrance of the gratification with 


which 1 had been honoured ; that the 
monarch, fearing the marquis was my 
godfather, and that he eſpouſed my in- 
tereſt, did not ſeem very averſe to al- 
lowing me a penſion ; that he was in 


hopes it would be ſuch as would main- 
; tain me, independently of foreign fuc- 


cours, a 
I muſt own I was much pleaſed with 
this piece of ſervice; my vanity found 
it's account in it. One of my greateft 
vexations was the neceſſity I was under 
of being heholden to others, and with- 
Ccz "We 


is matter of fact. We will ſay no 
more of it, ſince you do not as yet 


itſelf; a lover of threeſcore muſt have 
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out examining whether this was not a 
generous artifice (as it was likely e- 
nough) for aſſiſting me, I thanked him 
very ſincerely for the good news. © The 
© thing is not yet done, cried the mar- 
quis, charmed at the ſucceſs of his pro- 


ject, © but I do not doubt at my return 


© to wiſh you joy of it: I ſhall be ex- 


© tremely pleaſed,” continued he; * for 


© I vow I have nothing, more at heart 


than your intereſt. 8 
I anſwered in a proper manner to this 


compliment. It grew late, and Barba- 


ra came a ſecond time to know if I 


would go to ſupper. The old marquis 
drew near with a reſpe&tfu] air, which 


| Pleaſed me, and aſked very complaiſant- 
| * my leave to ſtay whilſt I 19 - 


« Alas, my lord !' anſwered I, ſome- 


thing perplexed at his requeſt, © know- 


ing me ſo well as you do, is it poſſi- 
© ble to refuſe you? Certainly,” re- 


plied the marquis; © I conſider you in 


© a light fo different from what you 
© imagine, that the leaſt hint from you 
© to me is an order not to be diſputed : 


© as a proof of it, I am ready to leave 


c you if you are ſo unjuſt as to think 
© me capable of aſſuming a right to the 


Ml Jeait complaiſance on your ſide; a 
© ſingle word will convince you. Is my 
company iinſeaſonable?'—* No, my 


© lord,' replied I, obliging him to fit 
down again, and charmed with his po- 
Jiteneſs ; * your behaviour deſerves even 


d a greater regard than your quality, 


E and encourages me ſo far, that I al- 


© moſt dare preſume to offer my ſupper, 
© ſuch as it 18.'*—* Ah! you oblige me 


* infuntely,” replied the marquis, en- 
deavouring to kiſs my hand, which I 
drew from him; this ſhews how 
charming a creature you are. The 


marquis {aid a thouſand fine things be- 


ſides on this ſubject. Supper, which 
was brought in, affarded a ſuſpenſion 
of compliments; I did the honours of 


my table pretty well, and may venture 


to affirm, the nobleman imbibed more 
love than wine, though that was not 
ſpared, he ſeeming to reliſh it, | 


If any preciſe woman ſhould blame 


my complaiſance in admitting the mar- 


quis's private viſits, I hope ſhe will con- 


deſcend to inform me how I ought to 


have behaved. Had ſhe been in my 


place, perhaps ſhe would not have come 

off ſo well. Why ſhould I flatter the 
marquis for his probity ? To pique him 

upon the point of honour, to prevent 


wy 
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his taking undue liberties, ſuch an ad. 
dreſs 1s excuſable, and a woman is al. 
lowed to have recourſe to the like arti. 
fices, when, their ſole aim is to make 
their innocence or virtue revered. 

I had no reaſon to repent of my con. 
duQ; the old marquis was very gay, 
and made love, but with the ſame re. 
ſpe& as if I had been a woman of. the 

ſt quality. He defired a ſong ; I com. 
plied; he made me a thouſand compli. 
ments on the ſubje&, When the clock 
ſtruck eleven, of his own accord he 
ſaid, he would not make me regret my 
condeſcenſion, and that it was time for 
him to retire.  I.received this laſt proof 
of his deference as I ought; and indeed 
it was ſo acceptable, that I declared my 
ſatisfaction. After this he took leave, 
aſſuring me I ſhould never have the 
leaſt reaſon to complain of his paſſion, 
much leſs of his behaviour. | 
During eight days that he conſtantly 
viſited, F had no grounds for the leaſt 
ſuſpicion: ſometimes we played at tick- 
tack, which he taught me; at other 
times he gave me an account of what 


aſſed at court. This was an iner 


nauſtible ſubject. I muſt own this no- 
bleman's converſation was fo intereſ- 
ing, and amuſed me ſo very much, that 
I was never tired with it. At firſt! 
was upon the reſerve, apprehending 
his obliging me to explain myſelf with 


reſpect to his ſon, which would have 


made me very uneaſy; but when I was 
freed from this care by his diſcretion, 1 
ſoon behaved with my uſual cheartul- 
neſs. It was not diſagreeable; my 
temper is pliable, and eaſily accommo- 
dates itſelf to my company: I hate 
often experienced this, and refle& with 
ſome pleaſure, that it has generally been 
reliſned. Pride interferes a little here; 
I aſk pardon : but if it is becoming to 
acknowledge our faults, is it not ſome- 
times allowable to mention our 
ualities? In my opinion it ſhould be 
o, there being a kind of equity in 
ſuch a behavuù rt. 
On the eighth day the marquis in- 
formed me he was obliged to return 10 
court, and that he ſhould not ſee me for 
a fortnight. * I ſwear," ſaid he, no 
journey of a long time has given me 
« fo much uneaſinefs. I am ſo uſed to 
© the pleaſure of your company, that! 


« ſuffer cruelly in tearing myſelf from 


© you; never before could 1 be ſaid to 


: know what — is, and 1 oo! 
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5 think me ſincere, you will contribute 
to make it ſupportablez there may be 
4 method thought of to render it - ſo." 
The old marquis, for the little time he 
had viſited, had ſo much. accuſtomed 
me to this ſort of diſcaprſe, that I gave 
little regard to it. g EN 
| The day following, this farewel made 
me ſuffer in my turn. The marquis, 
old as he was, had the talent of divert- 
ing me. When the hour came at which he 
uſed to viſit, I was alone, and gave my- 
ſelf upto melancholy and vexation: time 
hung very heavy on my hands; no news 
from Saint Fal, and conſequently none 
of my lover. He was po longer guilty 
from the time I knew His life expoſed, 
and every moment I wearied Heaven 
with my prayers for his ſafety. 


One morning, when trouble had 


waked me ſooner than ordinary, I heard 
the relation of ſomething that had paſſed 
in the army, with a liſt of the ſlain and 


wounded, cried about the ſtreets. This 


ſtruck a terror into me, for fear of find- 
ing the real cauſe of my not hearing 


from thoſe in whoſe behalf I intereſted 
myſelf, However, I defired my aunt. 


to buy it, and received it with an aching 
heart, Barbara bropght the hawker up 
with her. I aſked him whether the ac- 


count related any thing that had lately 


paſſed, and might be depended upon. 
* Without doubt,” anſwered the hawker, 
*1t is not above a month ſince it hap- 
? pened; we had the relation but yeſter- 
* day,” I gueſſed by his anſwer the pa- 
per he bragged of was not much to be 
credited, and told him, that if he had 
no freſher account, it did not ſuit my 
purpoſe, The hawker, to retrieve his 
indiſcretion, ſaid, if I was curious in 
knowing what paſſed in Germany, he 
would bring me the Gazette twice a 
week, aſſuring me, that every thing 
which 2 in the army was to be 
found there. I took him at his word, 
and promiſed to ſatisfy him ſo well for 
it, that he aſſured me he would bring 
the Gazette, which was every moment 
erpected, that very day. I was highly 
pleaſed to think I had found out an ex- 
bedient to know what paſſed. As it 
4s a holiday, and I deſiged to go ear- 
to maſs, to avoid meeting any one, 

at down to my toilette, where I was 


| Pot a little ſurprized at what happened. 


, kin for ſomething in one of the 
Poxes, I found a packet that I did not 
ub, and which I examined, It prov- 
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ed to'be a-purſe, ſuch as counters are 


put into, very well ſecured, which, by 
it's weight, I judged to be full of gold. 
I was nat miſtaken; it contained two 


hundred piſtoles, and the following 
-billet.: ' * {7 18 


1 OU' have here two thouſand 
livres, a gratuity the king 


grants you by my hands; he has ap- 
* pointed you, beſides, one ' thouſand 


- 3 For ſo good an œconomiſt as 
F 


know you to be, this little revenue, 


© I am perſuaded, will ſuffice. I would 
© not deliver the money myſelf, appre- 


s hending your acknowledgments; you 


© owe none to me: as to your friend- 


* ſhip, that is another affair, and to 
* which I ſhall not ſo eaſily give up my 


6 pretenſions. . 

© Tyz Mendes os L. v. 
This piece of generoſity, and the 
manner of doing it, ſurprized me very 


much. It came very ſeaſonably, my 

ready money being almoſt exhauſted bx 

the aſſiſtance I had given my parents, 

and CRY I muſt have wanted 
t 


very ſhortly. I admired the Divine 
Providence, and from my heart ac- 
knowledged it's bounties. My feryen- 


cy in the church ſurpaſſed what I had 


ever felt before. The poor were amply 


remembered; and before I left the ſanc- 


tuary, I you money to the ſacriſtan, to 
have maſſes offered up for the marquis's 


and the count's preſervation from the 


dangers to which they were 5 
I always had a confidence in ſuch acts 
of piety, and have frequently experienc- 
ed that they are never thrown away; 


the firſt effect I received from their ef- 


ficacy, was reſignation and peace of 


mind, and this certainly was no ſmall 


advantage, | 


The hawker, who had promiſed me 
the Gazette, brought it after dinner. I 
looked earneſtly for the article which 


might give me ſome account of the per- 


ſous for whom I was concerned. Alas t 
what became of me, when I found a 


paſſage. which too plainly confirmed 
what Saint Fal had wrote concerning 


the marquis! The paper gave an ac- 
count, that a detachment, commanded. 
by a man of quality, had been cut off, 


and the commander left for dead on the 
place. Ah, Heavens! ctied I, bathed 
in tears, the marquis is no more! No 

| « wonder 
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© wonder I did not hear from his kinſ- 


man!“ Overwhelmed as I was, I faint- 


ed away. 


Two hours paſſed before I came to 


| myſelf. I found my bed ſurrounded 


with ſtrange faces, and Barbara on her 
knees crying bitterly, having given me 
over for dead. A prieſt, whom ſhe had 
ſent for in her fright, aſked how I did. 


Alas l' cried I very piteoufly, more 

_ © ſick in mind than body. — Courage, 
Madam, replied he; Heaven will 

© relieve you. In the mean time, reſign 
© yourſelf into the hands of Providence. 


At this the company withdrew, and left 
me alone with the clergyman, whom I 


have mentioned on another occaſion, 
(the perſon I ſent for on account of the 
packet thrown from Junia's window.) 


looked upon him as one ſent from 


Heaven at this terrible conjuncture. I 


acquainted him how much I was afflit- 
ed, Jetting him know in general, that 
my fainting was occcafioned by hearing 


of the death of a perſon who was dear to 
me, and whom I lookedupon as a man 


0" to have been one day my huſ- 
and. 55 . 
The diſcreet eccleſiaſtick aecommo- 


dated himſelf to my weakneſs; comfort- 


ed me with very moving expreſſions, 


and warded off the deſpair which was 


ready to ſeize me, by making me ſenſi- 
ble of the little credit I ought to give to 


the publick papers, which he ſaid were 


very uncertain. ' He exhorted me to have 
recourſe to God, and be aſſured of an 


open refuge; in a word, he handled the 
ſubject with ſo much addreſs, that he 
prevailed on me to promiſe not to in- 
dulge my grief at the expence of my 
health 3 that it was a heinous offence 


againſt God ; and that an attachment to 


creatures, which drew on one's own de- 
ſtruction, was a crime for which I muſt 


one day be reſponſible. He concluded 


_ with promiſing to viſit me from time to 


time, and to be mindful of me in his 
prayers. - M0 = 
Immediately after he was gone, a tall 


thin man, whoſe mouſtrous black wig 


ſtruck a terror into me, advanced, with- 
out ſpeaking a word, to take me by the 
hand. My head was ſtill in ſuch con- 
fuſion, that not perceiving him to be a 
phyſician, I cried out for help. Theſe 
s ſymptoms,” ſaid he, ſeizing my arm, 


and feeling my pulſe in ſpite of my re- 


fiſtance, and addreſſing himſelf to an el - 


derly lady who came with him, indi- 


© cate a manifeſt delirium z and why 


c E juſt now was a fit of it. The 
lady muſt be bled immediately, whill 
© this interval laſts. What with weak. 
neſs and ſurprize, I was unable to in- 
terrupt this expeditious gentleman, The 
lady, who had an entire confidence in 
him, ſaid, by way of exclamation, 
Good God! how favourable is Pro- 


© vidence! If Doctor Purple had not been 


© at home, what might not haye 

© pened!* During the lady's (oli 

the phyſician, with an air 4 if * 
be obeyed, ordered my aunt to fetch 
Mr. Lancelet the ſurgeon to let me blool 
in the foot. This terrible order reco- 
vered my voice; I told Dr. Purple, [ 
was obliged to him for his care, but that, 
God be thanked! there was no occaſion 
for the ſurgeon. * You will fee,” fad 
he, without giving me any anſwer, 
Mr. Lancelet will come to late; an- 
© other fit is coming on.'—* He — 
cried I, interrupting him very haftily; 
« what is the meaning of all this? Do 
« you imagine I am mad? God for- 
© bid, Madam ' replied the phyſician, 


looking very myſteriouſly on the ſtrange 


lady, who ſeemed to pity me; © wear 
far from any ſuch thoughts. Hayea 
good heart, Madam, continued he, 
holding a candle to my face; ve will 
« ſet you up again, pleaſe God,Do 
you ſee,” ſaid he, in a low voice to the 
lady at my bed's head, * that ſparkling 
© in the eyes and ſtaring look ? infallible 
proofs of outrageous madneſs, At 
empirick, as J am, is never deceived 
by the eye; though the whole faculty 
were preſent,” I would not bate them 
an inch. Really the ignorance of ou 
phyſicians is prodigious; a convincing 
proof of which is, the enyy they bear 
men of ſkill like me. Patience! they 
talk of making Paris too hot for me: 
may be ſo; but woe betide them. | 
have a whole volume ready, which 
will print in Holland, that ſhall make 
them repent their proceedings.” | 
The lady approved with a nod whit 
he ſaid; and aſked him what remed 
he thought of employing to cm 
madneſs. * Very fimple ones,” repli* 
the empirick, who was certainly 
maddeſt of the two: * the gentlemen 

© the faculty will hold a patient in ha 

© three years with their lenitives r 
gimen; whereas my remedies m. 
6 their effect in nine days. YO * 
« ſee the experiment. I will _—_— 
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« bled three days; conſequently twice 


three days ſhe ſhall be ſet up to the 
« neck in a cold bath for ſix hours each 
day and if on the tenth ſhe be not 
d euted, and as much in her ſenſes as I 
tam, Iwill forfeit the name I have ac- 


| « quired, and am willing to be thought 


«as ignorant as an apothecary's ap- 
« prentice of three months ſtanding.? 

I was ſo terrified at the murderous 
deſigns this empirick was projecting a · 


ozinlt me, that I cried out bitterly. 
Barbara, who was now returned, ran 
to me all in tears, and enquired in the 


tendereſt manner what was the matter. 


« a day: I will emaciate her three days 


more with bread and water; the laſt 


rea ſonable, be 
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complain at the windows of my ton 
The ſurgeon, who was ſomething 
of me to moderate 
myſelf, and aſſured me he was à man 
of too much honour, and too much my 
humble ſervant, to bleed me without 
my conſent. Sir, I believe you, an- 
ſwered I in tears; but Doctor Purple 


©. is ſo bent on my deſtruction, that he 
© will oblige you to do it. No, Ma- 
© dam, you need not fear it ' replied 


Lancelet z I give you my word I will 
© be the firſt to oppoſe it. Open the 


© door, that I may have the ſatis faction 


© of diſcourſing with you, and you will 
find I have a greater regard for your 


Alas, my dear friend !* ſaid I, point-; © commands than thoſe of any other 


ing to the terrible Doctor Purple, ſend 
that man away; the very fight of him 


makes me tremble.'—— Is Mr. Lan- 


celet coming ?* cried the empirick, 
without regarding what I faid. © Oh, 
here he is !* continued he, ſeeing him 
enter the room.—-s Come, Sir, to the 
J ion. But firſt of all, added wy, 

ing out a paper, * take notice of 
2 — has been grant- 


' ed me for viſiting of patients during 


| one month; it is proper to do things 
' in order, that you may go to work 
with the greateſt confidence.” The 


ſurgeon, without making any reply, 


produced a fillet, his lancets, and called 
for warm water. Whilſt this conſpira- 
ey and the preparations were carrying 


on, I made a ſign for Barbara to come 


to me; then making her draw the cur- 
tans about me, catched up a gown, and 
elcaped out at the bed's feet into another 
room, ſecuring the door, with a firm 
reſolution not to open it till Doctor 
Purple and his colleague were gone. 

I could hear from thence the uproar 


my eſcape, when perceived, occaſioned. 


* bee!” cried the empirick, can there 
dea more convincing proof of mad- 
nels, than flying from remedies that 


te neceſſary ?=You, Madam, that 


l brought me hither, continued he, 
ng to the lady in the chamber, 


| we a witneſs of the little ceremony 
with which I am uſed. Are you not 


of my opinion ? ſaid he, drawing near 


door: © would it not be a charity, a 


© meritorious action, to break it 

" and bind the patient ? At this, ne 

Tafprebenſonof their foreing the door, 
ied out aloud, and threatened to 


dt 


« perſon.” | ER” | 
The lady, whom I mentioned, and 


who was really good-natured, and 
_ doubtleſs moved at my tears, made the 


ſame proteſtations, and promiſed me 
that I ſhould not be moleſted. Encou- 
raged with this, I ventured to open the 
door. The ſurgeon and the lady came 
in, ſhutting the door againſt —— 
who was for forcing his way, and made 


me cry out for fear a ſecond time. Re- | 
© cover yourſelf, Madam, faid the ſur= 
geon, and do 3 the honour 1 


© me, what has occaſioned the trouble 
© I ſee you in.“ His polite behaviour 


gave me new life; I related to him all 


that had paſſed, and this with ſo much 


calmneſs, that he ſhrugged up his ſnoul- 


ders, ſaying it was not the firſt piece 
of foll the man had committed; that 
it was ber he ſhould have leave to 


practiſe. He added, that he did not 


want ſkill, but that his methods were 


ſo expeditious, that none but thoſe whoſe 
caſes were deſperate would venture to 


be under his hands. 


This extravagant adventure conclud- 


ed with my gratifying very handſomely 


the empirick and ſurgeon, who went 


away well ſatisfied, but created ſuch a 
diſtaſte in me to preſcriptions and phy - 
ſicians, that I never could be prevailed 
upon ſince, even on the moſt urgent oc- 


caſions, to make any uſe of them, It 
is true, I have often been made ſenſible 


that this is prejudice, but it is what I 
cannot conquer, and probably may car - 


ry to my grave. 


The lady, who was fo good as to 


come to my aſſiſtance when Barbara. 


found me fainting away, had an apart- 
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ment in the ſame houſe with me: a great 
devotee, and one who had taken a lik - 


ing to me, from ſeeing me, ſheſaid, pray 


at church, where ſhe continually was, 
with great fervency. As ſoon as ſhe: 


diſcovered, by Barbara's ovteries, that 
I was in danger, as my good aunt 
| imagined, ſhe reſolved to aſſiſt both 


body and ſoul; and it was owing to her 
charity that I was viſited by the clergy- 
man and. Doctor Purple; in both of 


whom ſhe had an entire confidence, 


though very differently grounded; che 
one being a man of ſenſe and well qua - 
lified for his office, the other little better 


than ſtark mad, as the reader may judge 
from what has been ſaid. 
As ſoon as I was freed from the at - 


tack I had undergone, and Barbara had 


acquainted go. with the readineſs. the 
devout lady hdd ſhewn in aſſiſting me, 
I returned her thanks in the politeſt 
manner I was miſtreſs of. She made 
me, on her ſide, great proteſtations of 
ſerving me, and retired, after aſſuring 
me of her earneſt defire of being better 
acquainted, to which I anſwered with 
a low curtſey. I had ſuffered too much 
by my firſt acquaintance to hazard a 
ſecond. Nothing could prevail on me 
to change my conduct. | 
When I was left at liberty, I took 
a review of what had occaſioned the 
trouble I had ſuffered. In looking over 
the fatal Gazette which had bereaved me 
of my ſenſes, whether the clergyman's 


diſcourſe prevailed, or that 1 found the 


article not ſo very poſitive as 1 had ima- 


gined, I thought there was ſome room 


to doubt, and from thence entertained a 
faint glimpſe of hope. The marquis's 
name was not inſerted ; there might 


very well have been ſeveral detach- 


ments, commanded. too by people of 
quality, and poſſibly it might not be the 
perſon for whom I was ſo nearly con - 
cerned. I went to ſleep with this ſooth- 
ing reilestio. 5 
Barbara, whom I would fain have 
ſent to bed, but was obſtinately bent 
on watching by me, fell aſleep; my 
conſideration for her prevented me from 
waking her. Happy for me that Pro- 
vidence ordered it thus; for had I been 
left alone in the incident I am going to 
relate, I muſt have died away through 
fear; the event will ſhew it. 


The trouble in which I had ſpent 


that day, doubtleſs was the cauſe of a 


frightful dream with which I was di- 


.chains appeare 


ſturbed; 1 pas ai. 0 loaded with 

> looking mounfully 
upon me: I ſhut my eyes at his hor- 
rible aſpect; but, compelling. me 10 


open them, I ſaw in his arms à bleed. 


ing corpſe, all covered with wounds, 
which I knew to be my lover: I th 

this ſpectacle made ſo deep an impreſſion 
on my terrified ſenſes, that 1 renmined 
quite 3 and my heart was ſo 
oppreſſed, that, ſuddenly penſive, I be- 
held ſeveral diſmal objets without ſhed- 


ding a tear. My lover's father led 2 


woman, who ſeemed to haye my air 
and features: | melancholy appeared in 
the countenance of this other ſelf, and 


What ſhe did ſeemed done by compul- 


fron. The old marquis kneeled down 
with her at the feet of the phantom: 
the corpſe he carried ſeemed to ie 
at the woman's approach, whom the 
marquis preſented to it, and the blood 
no longer flowed from his wounds. He 
took his father's hand, and that of :the 
woman who reſemblea me, and join- 
ed them. Iftared, and conſidered with 
emotion what paſſed: but how was I 
ſuprized, when, _— on the bride · 
groom, I perceived he was grown young 
again; and, inſtead of the old 3 
1 n be the ſon, who, embrued 
in blood, had been carried by the 
phantom! I turned haſtily to him. A- 
ſtoniſhed at this, Saint Fal ſueceeded to 
the phantom, and ſeemed covered with 
wounds, as the young marquis had 
been, His countenance was ſo mourn-. 
ful and moving, that I was going to 
comfort him in the exceſſive ſorrow 


with which he appeared to be ober- 


whelmed ; when on a ſudden my cur» 
tains being drawn back, I ſtarted ont 
of my ſleep, and diſcovered, by the 
watch-light, a man armed with à po- 
niard, which he preſented to my breaſt, 
ſaying, © You are dead if you make the 
6. lealt noiſe. Your purſe, or your life, 
this inſtantY OE 
O Heavens! to you I own my pre- 
ſervation! My aunt, who had began to 

doze, as I ſaid before, was not ſo well 
compoſed as to ſleep ſound. She heard 
the robber breathe ; who, having form- 

ed his deſign, lay hid jult by her; and 

it pleaſed God ſhe ſhould take no notice 

of it. Initead of giving way to feat, 

ſhe roſe up under pretence of ſpeakuß 
to me, and ſaid, in order to compals 
her ends, .that ſince I was going to reſt, 
and wanted nothing, ſhe would 874 
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beiin the kitchen, But inſſead of that, 
ſhe ſtole out ſoftly ; and going down 
ſtai 


rs ſhe waked a tradeſmen, by means 
ook 


of a chamber; window that ed into 
the court, who kept ſeveral men, and 
acquainted him with. the danger I was 
in, and the aſſiſtance of which I ſtood 
in need. The man, ſurpized at this, 
called up bis people in an inſtant, and 
ſending one for the watch, came u 

ſoftly with the reſt in order to aſh 


forcing me to riſe in order to- give my 
money. The wretch dropped the po- 


my feet, and begged for mercy. More 
dead than alive, I had not ſtrength to 


immediately ſecured him, and I pre- 


ſently knew him again to be the hawker 


who brought the Gazette. He confeſſed 
his intention of robbing me, and with 
bitter lamentations accuſed my impru- 
dence, as having given occaſion to it, 


ife, he had ever behaved honeſtly ; but 
the opportunity, and his own extreme 
poverty, had prompted him to this 


wickedneſs. 


The account he gave was as follows. 


That at the time he brought the Ga- 
zette, ſome one came to receive money; 
| that the quantity which I ſhewed, made 
him think of robbing me at a proper 
opportunity ; that my keeping the Ga- 
ꝛette ſo long afforded Vim leiſure to take 
notice of the houſe : nevertheleſs, . he 
did not intend to put his deſign. in ex- 
ecution that day; but my fainting away 
having created a great confuſion, he 
determined to take that opportunity. 
He hid himſelf in a little cloſet near 
my bed; and, but for Barbara, all 
would have been over. God Almighty, 
who watches over and protects his ſer- 


vants, did not permit it; and ſhewed, 
by the inſtrument he was pleaſed to em- 
0 


ploy in preſerving my life, the greatneſs 
of his power, and that he inſ ires, 
when he pleaſes, the moſt fearful with 
courage. The ſecret ways of the Di- 
une Grace are wonderful, and the great 
Diſpenſer can never be ſufficiently ador- 


The fame power ſupported and en- 
eouraged nd ſave . life of the 
Vretch who had attempted mine; a mo- 
ment later he had fallen into the hands 

Jultice, I prevailed with the tradeſ- 


288 that, during fort P jay of 
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man to let him go, and in caſe the 


watch came before he got away, to (: 
he had made his eſcape... I was ſo mu 
moved at his 


it, and that I never ſaw him more. 


I ſhall ſay no more of my conduct on 
this occaſion; the ſatisfaction which 
niard at this unexpected fight, fell at aroſe from it was a ſufficient recom- 
pence. | The watch returned as they 


came, much diverted, without doubt, 
ſpeak. The tradeſman and his people 


at my groundleſs fright. As for the 


workmen, whoſe ſleep was ſo luckily 
diſturbed, I gratified them for their 
pains, as they well deſerved. Their 
maſter was loaded with acknowledg- 
ments; and the next day I preſented. 
him with a gold- headed cane, aſſuring 


him I was much concerned it was no 


better: J valued myſelf on my grati- 
tude for his zeal and readineſs to ſerye 


me. ö 


proofs of my obligations to her. A. 
rigid prudence prevented my declaring 
on this occaſion who I was; but her 


ſimplicity was not to be trulted. Her 
indiſcretion might have drawn conſe- _ 


quences of ſo much weight, that I was- 
ſilent againſt my inclination ; neverthe- 
leſs, I made amends by redoubling my 
kindneſs, and I perceived with pleaſure 


ſhe was ſenſible of it: this eaſed me of 


part of the concern my ſilence” occa- 

ſioned. A certain turn of mind is 

never tired with conferring benefits on 

2 who are thought deſerving of 
em. | 


I lay awake the remaining art of 
that night, and only began to reſt when 


day was far advanced. It was near 


four in the afternoes en, Barbara 


waked me, on account of a great gen- 
tleman in a black gown, with two at- 
tendants, deſiring to ſpeak with me. I 
was ſufficiently ſurprized at ſuch a vi- 


ſit, and queſtioned her about their be- 


haviour. Her anſwer was, that the 
gentleman in the gown had enquired of 

er if Madam Des Roches was at home, 
(for, through amt "7 a6 * 


t want, which he de- 
ſcribed with tears and bitter regret for 
his giving way to ſo black a crime, that 
I gave two louis d' ors to help him to 
maintain ten ſmall children he had upon 
his hands; exhorting him to e 
neſtly, and promiſing farther aſſiſtance 
from time to time, on condition his 


e. 5 8 wife or one of his children came for 
He entered juſt as the villain was | 
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As for my dear aunt Barbara, to 
whom I owed my life, I promiſed not 
to leave the world till I had given ample 
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my chamber, which terrified me ſo 
much, that I ſcreamed out and raiſed 


by that name ;) and upon her ſaying I 
was aſleep, he replied, that I muſt be 


waked, having ſome buſineſs with me. 
My enquiry afforded no light into the 
affair. J was preparing to riſe for re- 
ceiving this extraordinary viſit, when 


the commiſſary, who waited in the an- 


ti:chamber,- came very civilly into my 
room, acquainting me, that I need not 
give myſelf that trouble, he having 
but a word of two to ſay. Chairs were 


C 
« 
4 
9 

C 
4 
c 
c 


ſet; and having taken his place, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to me as follows. 


© Laſt night, Madam, the watch 
brought a man before me; as he ap- 
peared like one who was making his 


eſcape, and it being too late for ex- 


amining him, he was committed. On 
his examination this morning, hav- 
ing contradicted himſelf when aſked 
from whence he came, he was con- 
fined a cloſe priſoner. 


and broke open on ſuſpicion. In it 


he begs for mercy, and that you 


would not diſcover him, elſe he is a 
dead man. Being examined as to 


this point, he declared, that he had 
brought you the Gazette, and ftaid 
ſupper with your ſervants, which was 
the occafion of his being out ſo late. 


This agrees ſo ill with the contents 
of the letter, that I am come, Ma- 


dam, to know what complaint he 
would have ftifled, and which would 


be fatal if known. With your leave, 


J will take down your information. 


You are at liberty to act as you 
pleaſe; but I mult inform you, that 
it ought to be conformable to the 
truth, becauſe there will be witneſſes 


called, examinations taken, and it 
may be of ill conſequence, if it ſnould 


appear that you have not given a true 
account. The appearance you make, 


Madam, is ſuch as requires my act 
ing in this affair witn great defe- 


rence.” 5 e | 
Whilſt he was ſpeaking, I could not 


but admire the Divine Juſtice, which 


purſues wickedneſs ; but was concerned 
at the ſame time that my good intention 


was fruftrated. 


] was at a loſs how to 


anſwer, being ſenſible that the wretch's 
life depended on my information. The 
commiſſary waited for me to begin. 
At laſt, I ſaid it was true, that being 


uit going to bed, I found this man in 


A letter, di- 
rected for you, Madam, and which 
he entruſted to the turnkey, in hopes 
of it's being ſem, was intercepted, 


the houſe; but, having enquired into 


the truth, I underſtood that he had fal- 
len aſleep after ſupper in the kitchen; 
and that when he waked, in endeavour. 
ing to go ont, he had miſſed his way, 
and came into my chamber ; that bein 

frightened himſelf, when ſuſpeRed for 
a thief, he fled away to prevent being 
ſeized. This had a plauſible appear- 
ance. The maſter of the houſe and 


his ſervants, whom I prepared, agreed 


to the ſame ſtory, by which means the 
priſoner got his diſcharge in two days, 
as his wife informed me when ſhe came 
to return thanks; and aſſured me that 
ſhe and her family were bound to pray 
for me as long as they lived. j 
All theſe vexations, under which J 
had laboured for ſome time, affected my 
health. By degrees I grew ſo pale and 
yellow, that every one pitied me, My 
good aunt, ſeeing me in this condition, 


_ exerted herſelf to free me from the 


deep melancholy which hung upon me, 
© You have certainly, Madam, a mind 
„to kill me,” ſaid the good creature. 

© Is it poſſible that one of your age 
© ſhould thus bury herſelf alive? A 
young lady acts very diſcreetly to live 
© retired, I agree with you, and to give 
no handle to cenſorious people; but 
6 {till ſhe muſt not forſwear all diver- 
« fions. Will you never ceaſe bewall- 
ing the loſs of your good man? Why, 


has he left nobody behind him, that 


© he is ſo much lamented ? Is it im- 
« poſſible to find his fellow? 
Oppreſſed as I was with afflition, I 
could not ſometimes forbear ſmiling at 
her quaint ſpeeches ; but this was but a 
winter's ſun, ſoon obſcured by the 
gloomy clouds of grief. My melan- 
choly dream was ttill preſent to my 
imagination : alas ! too ſure a predic- 
tion, as I ſoon experienced. 

One day, whiltt I was ſtanding ve! 


penſive at my window, a coach itop 
at the door, which I knew belonged to 


the old marquis. I ſtarted without 
knowing why. When he entered the 
room, he appeared "ay ſorrowful, 
though he ſtrove to conceal it. G 

© God!* cried he, what is the mat- 
© ter? are you ſick, and did not 4c“ 
© quaint me with it?“ His 2 
who followed him, whiſpere ſomethiog 
in his ear. Very true, re jos 
marquis, to what be had head 4a 


/ 


/ 


t * > 1 81 „ 1 
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I am in ſo much trouble, I did not rits, and a continued fever, which took 
« refle& on it.— Ah, Jenny, Jenny!' away my; ſpeech, I could hear what 
continued the marquis, throwing him- , was ſaid, though, oppreſſed as I: was, 

ſelf into a great chafr, how cruelly I did not reflett much upon it; but, 
do you make me feel my e e when the courier delivered his meſſage, 

for my ſon !? A K Lew 7 a ſecret joy ſpread itſelf in my heart, 

Scarce had the old nobleman uttered and freed 2 the load with - which 
thoſe words, when a trembling ſeized; it had been ſo long overwhelmed. The 
me. I concluded my dream accom-- emetick, whoſe efficagy was thus aſhſt- 

. pliſhed, and my lover no more. This ed, worked ſo forcibly, that in the vio- 

notion prevailed fo much, that I ſhriek- lence of reaching it was apprehended 
ed out, and, wept bitterly, It was I ſhould expire. A black, thick, bilious 


. owing to ſome drops I had taken juſt 
before, that I did not faint away; for, 
as I was ſubject to-vapou 
might very well expect it, conſidering 


rs and fits; I 


matter, ruſhed; out in torrents, and the 


convulſions in which I expelled this 


enemy of life, burſt. au impoſthume 
within me. The; maſgitie's' ſurgeon, 


the occaſion, I learned from the dif- à man of great ſkill, aſſured him; that 
courſe of the marquis and his gentleman, if I ſurvived this criſis; all .yvbykd be 
which they did not obſerve, that my well: my youth promiſed as much. 
lover was dangerouſly wounded in the In half an hour's time tlie opeſation 
head, after giving ſignal proofs of his ceaſed, my colour returned, the ggita- 
courage; and that Saint Fal was taken tion abated, and I fell faſt aſleep; » 
priſoner in the battle, which was fougnt In two days I Was judged to be out 
two days after the preceding action. of all danger, and my mind regained 
This melancholy news threw: me it's uſual tranquillity. After returning 
into a fit of ſickneſs. The phyſicians, thanks to, Heaven, for preſerving my 
ſent for by the marquis, on the fourth life, I made my ackuowledgment, (o the 
day gave me over unleſs, Nature, by a marquis for the great tenderneſs I was 
prodigious effort, could ſhake off from informed he had ſhewn, in my regard. 
about my heart the bile which was on the He appeared overjoyed to find me in a 
point of ſuffocating me. Nothing that ſituation ef mind that ſeemed ſecure 
I took ſtaid; from whence they con- againſt a relapſe. He aſſured me that 
eluded there were no hopes left. - he was entirely attached to mes and 
The old marquis's prudence and re- ſtill perſiſted in feeding the falls hopes 
ſolution doubtleſs preſerved my life. he had. given me concerning his ſon: 
He never left my bed ſide; and ſeeing me he was ſo complaiſant, as to forge let · 
given over, he tried two things which ters from him, and read them to me, 
reſcued me from the jaws of death. that I might be perfectly eaſy as to that 
One was an emetick, tho ſeldom paint. Three days convinced me I was 
Preſcribed, and then only in deſperate entirely out of danger. He returned to 
caſes, oftener killing than curing : he Verſailles, leaving æiſervaptgat Paris, 
ſent for fix grains, and inſtead of wath- to bring him an ace ab; My health 
ing it well with water, as is uſual, he every day till hisrtetutn t. f 1 > 
gave me the whole doſe in a ſpoonful of I I was upon my-feetzagain and gather- 
broth; and, to prevent my bringing it ing ſtrength, when at laſt I receixed · a 
up again immediately, he held my head letter from Saint Fal. Eepeneſd itgwith 
up, till it had been long enough in my joy, expecting a confirmation oni the 
ſtomach to have it's #8. His other . pots which-hatl hten; ungent- | 
contrivance, employed at the ſame time, ed to pleaſe me, But, alas4;;the'agony 
did not a little contribute to my reco- ] felt on reading what follows] S no 
very. A courier, who had his inſtrue - one was ever thus often overwhelaggd | 
tons, came in boats,; pretending to be 07 oP 
Juſt arrived from the anmy, giving n ©; Þ Promiſed you to act with ſingerity 


account aloud, that the young marquis 1. and exactneſs 3 this day, Igyely 
dus on the road home; that as to his 4 Jenny, you have a convincing, proof . 
being dangerouſly; wounded, it was a (of it, How will you receive thertid- if 


\miltake, he having only received a flight 4 inge I here send? Shall Inet have 1 
contußßon, which in four days was en- (room to feprasch mylelf for |kegping 
, wely cured. ' os N * % my word? 1 Mall. O. L.. haye an 


30491 4t; &: £3: w 7 | 
in, Notwithſtanding y lowneſs of ſpi- * exact account of your health, and if 
| 3 5 d 2 6 I hear 


& * 
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BO hear my letter has any itt conſe you poſſeſs of mine, and the 


«£ -quenges, depend upon it, T ſhall ever 


after write to you as one who wants 


„ „ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „. „ „„. 


the common 
and brought him back to the camp 
with two wounds. But, make your- 


reſolution, and whoſe weakneſs muſt 


be conſulted. *© | 


« I wrote you word, lovely Jenny, 
that my couſin had obtained the com- 
mand of a detachment, and that I 
apprehended his melancholy might 
hurry him too far. My fears were 
but too well grounded, - His courage 
and vexation put him vpon attacking 


a convoy eſcorted by treble his num- 


ber; he fell into an ambuſcade, and 
without a miracle, muſt have periſh- 
ed. Dubois, his valet de chambre, 
whoſe affection for his maſter is above 
pitch, ſaved his life, 


ſelf eaſy, they are not mortal, and 
perhaps our apprehenſions magnify 
the danger. V9 FOR] 


IT wo days after, both armies fought 


4 ; . 2 
os % a 4 . 
Sa «a — a W a a a «a a - 


4 
8 
— * 5 


„ 2 „ „ „ „ „ „„ ;*: „ „ „ 


a pitched battle: victory was on our 
fide, but I was taken priſoner. I 
am heartily concerned, as I cannot ſee 


you ſo ſoon as I expected, and nm 
always uneaſy when abſent from you. 
_ © You have here incloſed a letter the 


marquis had begun to me before the 


action, and finiſhed after he was 
wounded ; it will ſerve to convince 
teful as 


you that he was not ſo un 
you imagined, and is not in ſo much 


danger as you may perhaps _ 


hend. I ſhall fay nothing of the 
proofs I here give you of my regard: 
indeed. they ought to make ſome im- 
preſſion, ſince lam ſo much my own 
enemy,' as to- find a pleaſure in con 


ſulting' your inclinations, though in 


oppolition. to-my own. 


© I expe&, lovely Jenny, the dear 
- © pleaſure of hearing you are well, and 
cannot be eaſy till then} conſidering 
the ill news I have here ſent. Does 


niy uncle continue his viſits? To own 


theitrath; I was amazed to hear he 


had found you out, and was apprized 
who you really are. He mult be very 

mning, and have very particular rea- 
— to get ſo good information. He 


R to me, but took no notice; 1 
mall do the ſame, for an eclairciſſe- 


ment will not be yery favourable to 


me, My priſon, and whatever elſe can 


happen, will not be troubleſome, pro- 
vided you ſtill allow me a ſhare in your 
eſteem, as I certainly deſerve by what 


her, 
ble for her: I know her neceſſities. 


© reſpe& I ſnall preſerve to the end of 
my life. A 


From Manheim. * Sa1vT Fat! 


I read in | great haſte the marguis's 
mo to Saint Fal, Here it is, word for 
vert. or de 


© IT Left Paris, dear kinſman, quite 

* frantick, and am running to an 
© engagement in deſpair. The cauſe of 
* my melancholy 1s a ſecret to the world, 
© as well as my motive for command. 
ing the detachment; but it muſt not 
& be ſo to you. Jenny no longer loves 
© me, but gives the preference to the 
Nuke of — ; there is not the leaſt 
room to doubt it. This occaſioned 
my journey. My meeting every day 
my rival at the generab's quarters, 
put me upon obtaining a ſeparate 
command. Every thing 1s become in- 
ſupportable, ſinee the ungrateful crea- 
ture has betrayed me. In vain have I 
ſtrove to throw off her tyrannical yoke; 
ſhe poſſeſſes my heart, and her image 
is ever preſent in my mind, Fatal 
paſſion! Unhappy error, which leaves 


RR GAG „ a «@ A «a 


Dall! 


My ſcouts inform me that the ene · 


my is but two leagues diſtant. If 
to meet them, Dear couſin, farewel. 
Remember, no one ever loved his n- 
val, and yet you have been always 
dear to me. e e 

If Jenny's new lover ſhould deceive 
you her comforter; I trem- 


a aA a a a 


* Do not forſake her. 


What follows was in another hand. 
Am defeated, wounded, and ſatiſ. 
© fied, my dear kinſman. The laſ 


word will ſeem extraordinary, but! 
will explain it. In the mean time, do 


my ſecretary's pen: ] cannot uſe my 
own; but they give me great hopes 


hurt is a cut on the head with a broad- 


R Aa a K a „ a «„ «a 


© me word, and if what he declares 
+ himſelf a witneſs of be true, I 

comfort my ſelf for the loſs of one © 
5 which is in ſome danger, provi 


no room for relief but in the arms of 


a . aa A on. Eero it . ——— a. * a ESD. a 


nat be ſurprized that I make uſe of 


upon taking off the firſt dreſſmg. M) 


e ö e Rvmaivo „ W 4a . OT _X= 


ſword. If Jenny ſtill loves me, 35% 
gentleman named Melicourt writes 


and that ſuffices. 


b other be left to behold once more the 


object of my paſſion, and admire her 


« charms. I am NO, Fee 

« taining my peace, unleſs you thin 

« me ere of it. Is not this mak 

ing td rigorous a trial of your friend - 

«ſhip, and thoſe ſentiments we mutu- 

« ally cultivate? But I know my man, 


Tux Marquis or L. V.. 


What tears did not this letter coſt me! 
I plainly diſcerned the noble character 
of my amiable marquis. How often 
did I kiſs the dear characters, whoſe 
price his bleeding wounds ſo greatly en- 

ced! What anxiety did I not un- 
dergo! Why would not decency per- 
"mit me to take a poſt-chaiſe, fly to the 
army, and convince him, that he alone 
was worthy of my love, and capable of 


making me * thouſand pro- 
jets vreſented themſelves for proving 
to the dear man my tenderneſs and con- 
ſtancy, without hitting upon one expe- 
dient to my liking. Pondering upon 
the marquis's letter, I was ſtruck with 
Melicourt's behaviour; I was the more 
obliged to him, as he never mentioned 
a ſyllable of it in the letters I had re- 


| ceived from him ſince I had been at Pa- 


ris. I concluded that the man who con- 
ferred a benefit for the ſole pleaſure of 
doing it, was a true friend, and the 


| Propereſt perſon to be employed in ſend- 


ing to the army, as I was determined 
to have a true account of the marquis, 
and to convince him I was not unwor- 
thy his affeions. 

is project was no ſooner thought 
on, but I reſolved to put it in execution. 
I mote immediately to Melicourt, and 
ſent my letter by an expreſs. I made 
no doubt, but that on the reception of 
my letter, he would inftantly come to 
know how he might be ſerviceable to 


| me, Saint Agnes's affair, I knew, 


would not be decided in upwards of fix 
weks, becauſe it had been found ne- 
celtary to write again to Rome concern - 
ng ſome difficulties newly ſtarted, which 
interval was abundantly more than ſuf- 
cient to go and come” from the place 
0 which I intended to aſk the favour of 
, PETIA 
When Saint Agnes's lover came to 
Ts, 1 made him ſenſible how glad 1 
= to ſee him. In order to. introduce 
fubject, I returned him thanks for 
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his generous behaviour in my regard: 
but Son he perceived the Anh of my 
diſcourſe; he prevented me, and inſtead 
of ſtarting any difficulties, he ſaid he 
was obliged to me for giving him an 
opportunity of making is court to a 
nobleman, for whom he had ſo great a 
reſpect as the Marquis of L. V. He 
in 


ormed me, that the journey would 


be of ſingular ſervice to him, becauſe 
he ſhould ſhortly ſtand in need of very 
powerful protectors at court; that this 


opportunity ſeemed contrived on pur- 
poſe to oblige him, and for which he 


ſhould think himſelf indebted to me as 
long as he lived. | | 
It is very juſtly ſaid, that the man- 
ner of conferring a benefit enhances the 
price. I was charmed with Melicourt's 
manner of complying with my requeſt. 
I gave him r how I would have 
him manage the affair, with a letter for 


the marquis; but deſired it might not 


be delivered till there were hopes that the 
ſurprize of hearing from me would not 
affect his health. But what I chiefly 
inſiſted upon was, that he would, with- 
out diſguiſe, ſend me word what con- 


dition he found my lover in, and his 


behavionr on receiving my letter. Eve- 


ry thing being concluded on during fup- 


per, ſuch as it was, Melicourt ſent his 
ſervant for poſt-horſes, and ſet out that 
very night. We had computed, that 
he would be three days upon the road, 
and that on the ſeventh I might expe& 


to hear from him. All theſe regula- 
tions contributed to make me eaſy ; but 
above all, the marquis's letter, which 


convinced me I was ſtill dear to him. 


This engroſſed all my thoughts, I had 


no leiſufe for any thing elſe. When 
one is really in love, every other ſatis 


faction muſt centre there; in effect, can 
any thing ſurpaſs the pleaſure of loving 


and being beloved? 


I ſhall not ſet down here my letter to 
the marquis; he has Joſt it, and it is 


impoſſible for me to give a Tight notion 
of it, as writing under the influence of 


a ſtrong paſſion is widely different from 
what is related in cool blood. It muſt 
ſuffice to ſay, that it chiefly confiſted in 


expreſſing my grief for the wounds he 


had received, and the danger he was in, 
| with lively aſſurances of the tenderneſs 


of my affections. No expoſtulations ; 
who could chide a lover, found to be 


conſtant, and known to be in danger 


of loſing his life? The heart never 


takey 
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takes offence on ſuch occaſions; love poſ- 
ſeſſes it entirely, and every thing elſe 
- vaniſhes when that point is ſettled, 
Two days after this, it being a feſti- 
val of our Lady, finding I was able to 
go abroad, I reſolved to fulfil a vow 
my good aunt had made for me in a 
church dedicated to her, and to make 
. one myſelf to Heaven in behalf of the 
marquis. I heard maſs, and being told 
there would be a ſermon in the after- 
noon, I dined early and returned again, 


A capuchin preached with ſo much ener- 


gy, that I was ſtruck with it; beſides 
that his diſcourſe was ſmooth and ele- 
gant, and did not ſavour of the cowl ; 

ſeemed ratner a gentleman recom- 
mending ſtri&t morals, My eyes were 
fixed upon the preacher : I thought I 
had ſeen him before, but I did not re- 
flect upon it; I was fo attentive to what 


he ſaid, that I took little notice of any 


thing elſe. 


In the concluſion of his third point, 


he treated of luxury, and irreverent be- 
haviour during the myſteries. I know 
not how he came to calt his eyes to- 
wards me, but he had ſcarce looked 
upon me, when his ſpeech failed him 


He turned pale, ſtrove againſt the fit 


_ that was ſeizing him, but in vain ; he 
fainted away. Every one, frightened 
and ſurprized, was inquiſitive about him 
in whiſpers. Of two perſons who knew 
Him, one roſe to reach a phial to him 
who was allifting the Gek 
other, being aſked the name of the re- 
ligious, whom he ſaid he knew, made 
- anſwer, he wag a perſon of quality, 
who had an extraordinary vocation, 
and told his family's name. Let any 
dne judge of my ſurprize; it was the 
Chevalier D'Elbieux! Had I any rea- 
Ion to expect ſuch an incident? I was 


Yo moved, that I had like to have un- 
dergone ihe ſame fate with Father Ho- 


nor, for ſo he was called in religion, 
Heaven was pleaſed to give me ſtrength; 
but, apprehending I might not be miſ- 


treſs of myſelf, I took hold of my 


aunt's arm, and retired,  _ 

When I reached home, I could not 
but admire my ſtrange deſtiny, that 
would not ſuffer one day to paſs with- 
out ſome extraordinary event. In re- 
ality, was there any room for me to 
expect ſuch a rencontre, who ſeldom 
went from home? This made ſuch an 
impreſſion on me, that, to prevent the 
like adventures for the future, I deter- 


made, with an air of grandeur in his 


be added, his propenſity to be envious 
and jealous; for whoever was agree. 


man; the 


Intereſts, he would arifully evade it; 


the vileſt meaſures, which ſeldom fal. 


diſſuading him, he flattered his incluna- 


over my intereſt, how great ſoever if 


mined never to, go to church but A 3 


morning, and that ſo early, as to run 
no hazard of meeting any one I knew. 
But to what purpoſe are ſuch precay. 
tions? There is no ſtruggling again 
what is appointed. = 

The ſame day in the evening, the eld 
marquis's gentleman made me a viſt, 
The conſiderable part this man wil 
bear in the concluſhqp of my hiſtory, 
makes it neceſſary to draw his cha. 
racter. e 4; FRE 

He was about fifty-five ; his coun- 
tenance agreeable, and, though not hand. 
ſome, it pleaſed by reaſon of the regu- 
larity of his features; he was tall, well. 


behaviour. His character was to be 
complying and deceitful z ever of your 
opimon, m hopes of bringing you over 
to his own : in a word, a cunning, 
fly, diſſembling man. When in the 
leaſt deſirous to pleaſe, he was ſure to 
ſucceed ; but never took the pains with- 
out a premeditated deſign S pt be it 
to your prejudice. To this ſketch muſt 


able to his maſter, was ſure to have him 
1 an enemy. Such was M. De For- 
an. 1 
Notwithſtanding his ill qualities, 
which he knew how to diſguiſe, he had 
gained the marquis's confidence ſo far, 
as to be conſulted on all occaſions, The 
traitor was always of his maſter's mind 
in appearance, but conſtantly had the 
dexterity only to agree with what le 
thought indifferent; as for what he ap 
prehended would be contrary to bis 


and when that was not to be done other. 
wiſe, he had recourſe to calumn) and 


ed, as he was furniſhed with patience, 
{kill, and contrivance; three qualities 
which carry a man through every thing 
From what Nas been ſaid, one Ws) 
eaſily imagine he was well apprized o 
his maſter's paſſion for me: far from 


tions with every thing that could render 
them ſtronger and more bewitchit, 
He thought me ſo mild, and was 0 
fully perſuaded that the meannels of 0 
birth would give him the ſuper) 


might be, that he concluded he 
be able to govern me, much more 


I could his maſter. This was won 
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tie for promoting the affair, and wil - 
liggly undertaking the commiſſion of 
waiting upon me, and ſounding me 
concerning the paſſion with which I had 
inſpired 8 old marquis, and which 


was come to that height, as he informed 
his gentleman, that he was determined 
to indulge it, and try how far I was 
diſpoſed to comply. Forſan, who was 
ignorant that his maſter had more cun- 
ning than himſelf, and had particular 
reaſons for behaving in this manner, of- 
fered his ſervice, which was accepted 
of, becauſe the marquis, who had be- 
haved with ſo much complaiſance hi- 
therto, was doubtleſs unwilling to do 


ter, | 

Poor Forſan was far from gaining 
his ends. I took him up with ſo much 
reſolution when he diſcovered his errand, 
that he might eaſily ſee his project was 
not like to ſucceed. But he was not a 


charge, and provoked me ſo much by 
his diſcourſe, that I loſt all patience. 
I reproached him with the baſeneſs of 
the commiſſion he had undertaken, tell - 


: ing him with an air I had never dared 
u 


me before, that if ever he preſumed 
to trouble my lodgings again, I would 


find means to make him repent it. 


After behaving'in this manner, I ex- 
pefted to be freed from this enemy of 
quiet: but the day following he came 
as unconcernedly as if nothing had hap- 
fed. Perſuaded as I was, that his 

igh ſpirit would not ſuffer him to re- 


turn, I had not forbid Barbara to let 
him in. My colour came at the ſight 
of him, and I was upon the point of 


ſhutting myſelf up in my cloſet. Hold, 
Mils, faid he, © I have but two words 
* to ſay, You carry it with a high 
© hand, imagining the marquis and I 
* do not ſee through your artifice : but 
vou are miſtaken, my child,” conti- 
nued he, with a ſneer, © he is not at all 
; at a loſs in the affair any more than 
„ myſelf it is your fault if we do not 
„See, you know our price. In the 
mean time, we are beholden to the 
, '\rtwous airs you give yourſelf ; they 
Fut us upon the enquiry, and diſcover 
che real truth, We know what you 


an at, and will take care to diſap- 


point your chimerical deſigns. Fare- 


- FR), Miſtreſs ; improve the hint I have 


IJ 


any thing contradiCtory to that charac- | 


given you, that is all.“ And then left 
me. ö } 
It may be imagined I was moved at 
theſe impertinencies, and gave way to 
vexation: no, my innocence made me 
perfectly eaſy. I apprehended, indeed, 
that I was not agreeable to the gentle-_ 
man, and that his endeavours would not 


be wanting to ruin me with his maſter, 


by the falſe accuſations his malice could 
ſuggeſt. My lover had given his cha- 


racter long before, which afforded me 


an inſight into him. Without indulg- 
ing ill nature, I judged it proper to re- 
ſent his behaviour, and t6 employ the 
intereſt I knew I had with the old mar- 
quis, to free myſelf from ſo redoubt- 
able an enemy, who would be a conti- _ 
nual obſtacle in my way. Till now I 
had been a ſtranger to the motions of 


reſentment and indignation : they took 


up my thoughts ſufficiently to baniſh all 


other cares. 
man to be diſcouraged with the firſt _ 
rebuff; he returned the next day to the 


The firſt thing I did the next morn 
ing was to write Saint Fal word of 
what had paſſed between Forſan and me; 
not forgetting the impertinence with 


which he had treated me. I acquainted _ 


him likewiſe with my deſign of getting 
him removed, if his uncle did not ſuffer 
himſelf to be prejudiced againſt me. I 
concluded with defiring he would uſe 
his endeavours to return as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, frankly owning, that from the 
time I was left to myſelf, my life had 
been one continued ſeries of croſſes and 


afflictions. This was the purport of 


my letter: as to my lover, he was not 


ſo much as mentioned, | 
I was going to ſeal the letter, when 
the old marquis entered the room, 1 
was ſtruck at this unexpected viſit, and 
being ſurprized in writing, to that de- 
gree that I could ſcarce riſe ta receive 
him; You are writing, without doubt, 
Jenny, to my ſon,” cried the marquis, 
ſomething harihly, and ſnatching at the 
letter, which T ſecured in a great harry; 


© am apt to think, by your endeavours 


© to hide it from me, you have no mind 


to let me into your ſecrets.” 


© I have it in my power, my lord,” 
anſwered I, to convince you of the 
« contrary, by delivering up the ſubject 
© of your ſuſpicions; but I may eaſily 
© imagine it will be to no purpole, 
«© after the ill offices that have been done 
© me, and the manner in which you 
© haye been pleaſed to treat me by your 
e | „gentle - 


' 


- 
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© gentleman.”—* Do not let us confound 
things, pray Jenny, ſaid the mar- 
quis, interruping me, and a little out 
of countenance; * I deſired M. Forſan 
to make a propoſal of love to you for 
me: this was the extent of his com- 
miſſion. I do not deny, but I have 
received ſome infurmations concern- 
ing your conduct and defigns ; but 
my intention was to diſcourſe the 
matter in an amicable way with you, 
but gave him no orders to ſay any 


thing on that ſubjet. But this is 


foreign to the letter which you hide 
s from me. If you ſatisfy me, ' faid 
the marquis, ſomething more politely, 
* as to that particular, it may be a 
* means to engage me to do as much on 
my fide. Few women are without 
lovers, and it would be ſurprizing if, 
handſome as you are, you thould want 
one. The hazard you run in ſhewing 
me the letter, is my being acquainted 
with your intrigue. I promiſe ſecreſy 
in the affair, and muſt own I had 
much rathe: it were ſo, than to diſco- 


and a ſon, whom I would difown if 
I found he had diſobeyed my com- 
mands,' | CNET 
This is too much, my lord,” cried 
I, ſhedding a torrent of tears: you 


4 
. 
» 
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« 
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2 ſhall be ſatisfied, which will convince 


« you I am not given to intriguing. 
My complaiſance involves your ne- 
©. phew;z but he will pardon me, be- 
©* cauſe I am ſuſpected: this is outrage 
upon outrage. See, my lord, con- 
tinued 1, giving the letter, if to be 
© ſenſible of ill uſage is a crime with 


you, I ſhall appear very guilty.” Say- 


ing this, I retired to my cloſet, to give 
full ſcope to my tears. . 
The marquis was too impatient in 
fatisfying his curioſity, to trouble him- 
elf with any thing elſe; he had no 
ſooner laid hold of the letter, but, clap- 
pins on his ſpeQacles, he read it: either 
he was very flow, or he went over it 
| ſeveral times. 


May I not be deceived myſelf after 


all?“ cried he, not expecting he was 
overheard. * Have I not ſuffered my- 
© ſelf to be prejudiced before I was 


aware? This girl's conduct is na- 


«© tural enough; ſhe was writing with- 
© out any guile whilſt I was abſent ; 
© the did not expe& to ſee me, and ſure 


enough had no deſign of letting me ſee 


her letter: I muſt ſift this matter to 


ver an underſtanding between you 


© the bottom." All this foliloquy 1 


heard. People when in years are 
to do ſo, I conceived ſome hopes from it, 
There was no occaſion for counter. 
feiting grief, when the marquis came 
into the cloſet; it was real. There 
is your letter, lovely Jenny," ſaid he, 
I am ſorry I exacted ſuch a compli. 
© ance from you, and am more fo for 
having given occaſion to this afflic. 
tion. Pardon me; I will ſtriye to 
wake amends, and before I ſtir, will 
give you entire ſatisfaction as to my 
ſuſpicions, if they are without foun- 
dation. Dry up your tears, and let 
us talk over theſe matters like friends, 
I muſt own, that the dearer you. are 
to me, the greater was my concem 
at what I heard; which was this. I 


© was informed that you have a lover 
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« who is very dear to you, and poſſeſſes 
© your favours ; that your pretences to 
© virtue ſerve only to ſet you off and 
* diſguiſe your paſſions ; but that your 
chief reaſon 2 your affectation, is a 
« project you have of making your for- 
tune by marriage, and that my ſon is 
the perſon you intend to inſnare, by 
« realon of the paſſion you know he has 
for you. In all theſe ſuppoſitions, 
allowing them to be ſuch, there are 
© ſome truths. I am very ſenſible my 
© ſon perfectly adores you, and that you 
© make him a tender return, or at leaſt 
appear ſo to do. His misfortune of 
being wounded, and the condition 
« you was reduced to by the news of it, 
« are ſufficient proofs. Theſe, Jenny, 
© are my perplexities; you beſt can tell 
© whether I am impoſed on ornot.' 

I was eager to reply, notwithſtanding 
my aſtoniſhment at ſuch vile calumny, 


left the marquis ſhould imagine I was 
ſtudying a juſtification. * I am more 


* ſurprized than provoked,* anſwered 
I, looking ſtedfaſtly on him, * at ſuch 
© baſe e as are laid to my 


charge; my conduct thus far b 


all ſuch accuſations. In cafe I were 
really guilty, or diſpoſed to give into 
fuch looſe behaviour, as I am tar 
ed with, my anſwer would be ven 
ſuccin&; for I ſhould tell you, m) 
lord, in three words, that I am not 
accountable to 'you for my actions. 
having friends whoſe protection would 
ſnelter me from any reſentment 
yours: but, as Heaven has been 877” 
ciouſly pleaſed to guide me thus far in 
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© a blameleſs path, I ſhall always be 


6 ready 
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« ready to give ſatisfaction whenever my 
conduct is called in queſtion. 

« As to the laſt article, wherein you 
« are moſt concerned, I value myſelf too 
much upon truth and ſiucerity to deny 
© it, Ves, my loid, I was beloved by 
your ſon; and I own to you that he is 
dear, and ever will be fo to me; this 
© is my crime, and the (ovrceof all my 
« misfurtunes,* continued I, in tears: 
« without that fatal paſſion he inſpired, 
© my days had glided on in ſilent, but 
peaceful cbſcurity. Nevertheleſs, I 
© was far from expecting the honour 
© you mention as my due: I am not 10 
« partially forgetful of myſelf; but at 
© the ſame time be aſſured, no other pre- 
© tenſions would have made any impreſ- 
© ſion on me.” | | 


I remained ſilent a moment; the mar- 


quis looked at me very penſively, and 
ſeemed to waver. © You flill1 ſuſpect 
me, my lord, continued I, © or are in- 
© cenſed at what I have owned : I know 
how to make every thing eaſy z and 
© before this time to- morrow, you your- 
{. {elf ſhall acknowledge that I rather 
' deſerved your pity than your anger, 


* and gave you no juſt occaſion to treat 


me in fo cru:] a manner by M. De 
„„ | . 

The marquis, mortiſi:d with this, 
and without doubt amazed at tte reſo- 
luton I was taking, came and preſeut- 
ed his hand. Let us, ſaid he, * love- 
ly Jenny, be reconciled ; you are 1e- 
' ſtored to my eſteem, and I am per- 


| * [uaded you deſerve it.'—" No, my 


lord,“ continued I very reſolutely, 
your reconciliation is as fickle as your 
* prejudice ; I have a right to think ſo 
* from your Eaſy credulity againſt my 
innocence. After ſuch uſage, there is 
nothing left but a convent, where I 
will ſhut myſelf up for life; that can 
* kceure me Ah, I will never fuffer 
*1t!” cried the old nobleman : © I have 
' leeret reaſons for oppoſing ſuch mea- 

ſures.— Without diving into your 
; lecret,"- replied. I in the ſame. tone, I 
; mutt be ſo free as to aſſure you my re 
: ſolution is unalterable, except on one 

condition.. What is it ?* replied the 
marquis, very earneitly. It is, con- 


Unued I, *to ſend for the author of theſe. 


a calumuies with which I am aſperſcd, 
and oblige. him to give up my ſectet 
Demies, win have dared to blacken 
Want charaQer,: and give him ſuch 


 Froundlets informations; for either he 


* 


caſion. 
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©. heard the ſtories, or has invented them: 


though I am apter to believe the one 


© than the other, and earneſtly defire to 
be ſet right. e CMB en, 
I appeared ſo reſolute, that the dld 
marquis yielded, apprehending the de- 
ſign I had threatened to put in execu- 
tion: and, indeed, L was ſo weary. of 
being every moment of late overwhelm- 
ed with vexation, that I thought of no- 
thing but a convent for my relief; but 
the old marquis's reaſons for humauring 
me, obliged him to comply on this oc- 
He ſent a ſervant to bring bis: 
gentleman, and in the mean time be- 
haved with ſo much politeneſs, and a- 
{ured me in ſo handſome a manner I 
ſhould for the future be entirely ſatis - 
fied with his behaviour, that I gave him 
my word not to think of a couvent, pro- 
vided J was made eaſy by a thorough 
diſcuſſion of the affair in hand: but, in 
reality, this was more owing to the pro- 
miſe I kad made Saint Fal, than any de- 
ference to him. | ** [00h 
M. Forſan came; the marquis began 
with reprimanding him for his behaviour 


to me: during which time the wretch 


looked like a fury. When his maſter 
nad done, he offered to whilper in his 
ear; to excuſe himſelf, I ſuppoſe, or in- 
vent ſome plauſible pretexts; but the 
marquis, without giving him the hear- 
ing, inſiſted upon his naming the au- 
thors of what he had alledged againſt 
me. Forſan turned pale at this; but 
his maſter perſiſting in his demand, he 
begged to be excuſed, for fear of involy- 
ing thoſe who, out of a motive of friend - 
ſhip, had given him the information; 
© Theſe reaſons are deteſtable, cried the 
old nobleman in a paſſion: an accuſa- 
tion without proofs argues the accuſer 
© to be guilty; and I begin to believe, 
Forſan, you had your views in preju- 
dicing me againſt this young lady.— 
No, indeed! replied the gentleman, 
expecting to be diſcharged it he did not 
clear himſelf. * Why de not you ſpeak, 
* then ?* continued the marquis: have 
« you leſs regard for me than thoſe you 
© are afraid to name Forſan, being 
ſlenuble he could evade the difficulty no. 
longer, owned at laſt, that coming to 
my apartment, he met on the ſtair-caſe 
a perſon he had formerly known; that 
this young woman, upon enquiring his 
buſineſs, and. finding it regarded me, 
ſhrugged. up her ſhoulders; that ima- 
gining there was ſomething extraordi- 
. . nary 


perſe me to Forſan, 
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ary in this, he aſked what ſhe meant; 
and that going to her apartment, he 
learned from her what he thought was 
his duty to reveal. 

J was no longer ſurprized at the ca- 
lumnies thrown' upon me. Women of 
| certain character never paſs over an 
affront. Junia, the perſon in queſtion, 
Was ſtung. with the contempt 1 ſhewed 

her, of which mention was made be- 
fore, and took this 1 to aſ- 

whom ſhe thought 
my admirer. I gave the old marquis 
an account of what had paſſed between 
us, and had occaſioned the ill-will ſhe 
betrayed in this cruel manner. I de- 
© fire,” faid I, this affair may be en- 
* tirely cleared up. And after relating 
the trick ſhe put upon me, and her 
eontrivance to gain her ends; We 
© need only go up ſtairs,” ſaid I, and 
© ſee whether ſhe dare deny one ſyl- 
© lable of what I have ſaid. At the 
_ © worſt, the clergyman I 3 on 


that occaſion will not be refuſed as an 
incompetent witneſs. The marquis 


endeavoured to divert this reſolution, 
by aſſuring me he was perfectly ſa- 


tisfied; but I was worked up to a pitch 


not to be difluaded : and, to make me 
ealy, the marquis ſent in his own name 
to deſire ſhe would come down, telling 
me very politely that it was the leaſt 


ſhe could do, and that he did not think 


| ſhe was ſo much her own enemy as to 


refuſe him. Forlan offered to carry the 


meſlage, doubtleſs in order to prepare 
her; but his maſter ordered him to ſtay, 


and ſent one of his pages. The gentle- 


woman, who had a reſpe& for thy mar- 


quis, and befides never dreamed of 


what was tranſacting, came with an 
air of aſſurance, as if nothing had been 
the matter. It 1s true, ſuch women 
have foreheads of braſs, and are not to 
be put out of countenance. 

, F-was going to enter on the ſubject, 
and complain of her expreſſions to M. 
Forſan concerning me; but the mar- 
** interrupted me very politely: and 
defired leave to explain himſelf. He 
_ entreated Junia in a few words to oblige 
him, by relating what had paſſed be. 
tween her and Forſan; giving his word, 
that no uſe ſhould be made of- it, but 
that he had particular reaſons to diſ- 
eover whether what he had heard was 
conformable to what ſhe had ſaid. The 
young gentlewoman, . who knew the 
marquis was not to be put off, owned, 
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that by way of banter ſhe had told Fer- 
ſan, imagining he was in love with me, 
that he was like to loſe his labour, for 
that I had an admirer of a rank fat 
ſuperior. 'The marquis 8 whom 
meant. * Your own ſelf, my lord, 
plied ſhe very gallantly : we know 

« you are no woman-hater ; and that 
« you often viſit this lady was no ſe. 
* cret, whence I concluded I was not 
© miſtaken, In a word, I did not 
© think M. Forſan ha n born yeſ- 


.* terday; but, if he ſaid any more 
than what I have repeated, he is an 


© ijmpoſtor and a villain. As for this 
© lady, I aſk her pardon : but ſhe might 
© have ſpared me this trouble.“ Saying 
this, ſhe made the marquis a gente! 
curtley, and retired. _- : 

I dare ſay, the gentleman would have 
given all he was worth to have avoided 
this ſcene: he had ſuch a mournful 
look, that I really pitied him. The 
old marquis eyed him from head to 
foot for — time without ſpeaking a 
word; but it was eaſy to be diſcerned 
he was highly provoked. * M. Forſan, 
ſaid he, © you have abuſed the conh- 
* dence I repoſed in you: that I am con- 
© vinced of this, you will eaſily believe, 
After ſuch a proof of your deceit and 
« malice, preſume not ever to appear 
© before me. Be gone!l' 
 Theſt laſt words were uttered ſo ſlein. 
ly, that the poor gentleman retired very 
fubmiſſively, Far from being pleaſed 
at the victory I bad gained, I was (ory 
tor being the occaſion of his diſgrace, 
and endeavoured to reinſtate him in lus 
maſter's favour, by ſuing for 10 4 
don. No, Mademoiſelle, replied the - 
marquis with ſome remains of emotion; 


I am eafily impoſed on once, but 


never a ſecond time.. . 
When this ſtorm was over, the mar. 
quis deſired the favour of dining witl 
me the next day, adding, he was oblig- 
ed to leave me by bufineſs that could 
not be deferred; but the next day be 
dedicated to me, having affairs of the 
laſt conſequence to communicate, wh" 
regarded us both. He uled a deute 
obliging expreſſions, and begged 
would forget the uncaſineſs he had oc- 
caſtoned, aſſuring. me he ſhould ſhort- 
ly make me ample amends. 1 had i 
much reaſon to be ſatisfied; with his he. 
haviour, that I- received his civil 
with the complaiſanee due to then 
The air with which I-exp reſſed my 55 


dn the occaſion, reſtored his uſual chear- 


fulneſs; and it muſt be owned, that 


conſidering his years, he was exceed- 
ing diverting. We parted very good 
friends, and ſure enough I little thought 
of the troubles into which he was go- 
ing to involve me. | | 


The next day, Thurſday, which I 


fhall never forget as long as I live, Bar- 


bara waked me at ſix, to tell me that a 
man of about thirty, very indifferently 
dreſſed, and led like a blind man by a 


Intle boy of ſeven years old, deſired to 


ſpeak with me. Good God! dear 
Barbara, cried I, could you not 
have told the troubleſome fellow I 
« was in bed, without diſturbing me:? 
Good lack ' cried Barbara, in- 
terrupting me, do you think I am a 
fool? Why, I bid him be gone about 
$ his buſineſs twenty times.'-—-* 80 
much the worſe,” replied I; © you 
$ ſhould not affront people. Could you 
not have ſent him away civilly, and 
put him off to a more convenient 
© time? Perhaps he has ſomething of 
© moment to fay to me: but ſince it is 
© too late, let us ſay no more of it. 
© Go, ſee what he would have, and 


| * tell him he muſt not expect to be ad- 
© mitted till 1 know his buſineſs.. My 


aunt left me, muttering ſomething to 


herſelf; it was her cuſtom whenever I 


reprimanded her. It is very commend- 
able to behave with mildneſs to thoſe 
who ſerve us; but too much familiarity 
muſt be equally avoided: they imme- 
diately reſent the ſuperiority which is 
jaally your due, and oblige you either 
to bear with their impertinence, or part 
with a good ſervant. I had otien con- 
lidered this; but I have mentioned my 
reaſons for acting otherwiſe, She was 
my aunt after all, ſooner or later ſhe 
would find it out; and I was willing to 
chave in ſuch a manner on that ac- 
count, as to oblige her to own, that I 
carried myſelf as much like a niece as 
a miſtreſs ; this I had laid down as a 
rule, and was careful in obſerving it. 
My good aunt returned dancing for 
0), © Good news, Madam!“ ſaid ſhe, 
* the gentleman was in the right to diſ- 
' turd von; he ſays, he brings you 
* the beſt tidings your heart can wiſh, 
„and that he is come to dry up the 
tears he knows you have ſhed, and 


bontinue daily to ſhed on his account. 


Look'e, continued ſhe, * I was ſo 
' pleaſed to hear him talk thus, that, 
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« if I durſt, I would have taken bim 


about the neck. 5 

What could I gather from all this 7 
I imagined my aunt was gone diſtract- 
ed. Pray, what has this blind man,“ 


cried I, to do with what you men- 
tion? What is his buſineſ with me?” 


— Faith, Madam, I cannot tell," re- 
plied Barbara; I only repeat his 
£ words ; you may be better informed, 
© if you pleale; you need only give me 


© leave to bring him hither,'—* Do o,* | 


continued I very uneaſy; I don't 
© know what to make of this affair.” 
I had no ſooner ſaid this, but Barbara 
_ me, and ina * the blind man 
and his boy appeare . | 
Go on, child, cried he as ſoon as 


he entered the room, * that I may throw I 


« mylelf into herarms; goon. Where 


© is ſhe, my dear wife whom I have 


ever loved ſo tenderly, and who has 
died a thouſand times at the' report of 
my death? Why does ſhe not 
my tender embraces ? Does not ſhe 
* ſee me yet? Is not this her chamber? 


— Ves, indeed, papa, replied the 


little boy, who had ſtopped on my mak- 
ing a ſign to Barbara to ſend them 
away; we are now in our chamber, 


© ſheis there, but I ſee plain enough ſhe 


© has no mind to know us,“ Hold 


* your prating, ſaucebox f replied the 
blind man, ſhaking him by the ſhoulder . 


he had hold of. Do not you ſee, ſir- 
rah, that too joy renders this 
* lovely ſpouſe immoveable? Heaven 
« preſerve her wits ! Bring me imme- 
* cliately to her, who alone can recover 
© her. After ſo long an abſence, and 
© the belief of my death, no wonder 
joy overwhelms her. If grief ſome- 


times kills, pleaſure as often de- 


© ſtroys.* Sri Hed" ad 
The figure of the blind man, odd 

enough in itſelf, his arms ſwinging 

about like one feeling for ſomething, 


and his ſtrange diſcourſe, all together 
appeared fo ridiculous, that I burſt into 
a fit of laughter. Hey-day!* cried 


he, what is the meaning of this? 
Am I made a laughing · ſtock, or am 
«4 I miſtaken? Am I not in the. houfe 
of Madame Des Roches, who paſſes 
far an officer's widow e You, are 
© right ſure enough," cried my good 
© aunt; nothing can be more certain. 
„Why then this immoderate. minth ?* 
continued the blind man. Am . 


e 
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s have the misfortune to loſe my eye- 
* ſight, and am alittle disfigured by it!? 
© Really, I could not have believed that 
© a wife who has ſo great obligations 
to me, and from whom I have done 
© fo much, could make ſo ungrateful a 
© return. Patience! we will fee the end 


of it. In the mean time, without any 


ceremony, here I take up my quar- 
© ters. Wherever my wife is, there 
* is my home, and let me ſee who dare 
put me out.“ | 
This concluſion was fo far from pro- 
voking me, that it only made me laugh 
the more. In reality, nothing could 
be more whimſical than all this non- 
ſenſe, and a formal deſign of taking 
poſſeſſion of my houſe under to fooliſh 
a pretext. Barbara, whom I told in a 
whiſper that I did not know the man, 
and that he was certainly mad, fell a 


laughing as heartily as myſelf; ſne 


imagined, that to free me from his im- 


pertinence, ſne need only take him by 


the arm and lead him out: but the 
furious blind man, provoked at her 
boldneſs, called her names, ſtruck her 


with his cane, ſwearing like a trooper, 
pre- 


and threatening, that if any one 
ſumed to come within his reach, he 
would lay about him. My turn was 
next. Huſly !* cried he, ſpeaking to 
me, is this the reception you afford a 
© huſband, who has ſearched you fo 
long, after being gratified in conſide- 
ration of my ſervices, and even turn- 
ed my ſuppoſed death to vour ad van- 
tage ? It is a crying ſhame, and gives 
room to ſuſpect a gallant tupplies my 
place; and that, apprehending my 
return ſhould put a itop to your evil 
conduct, you pretend not to know 
me, in order to indulge yourſelf in 
an infamous courle of life. But I 
would have you know, Madam, I 
have friends and right on my ſide, 
which will prove too hard for you, 
and afford me due vengeance, as o- 
vile proceedings juſtly deſerve. I am 
known, I may ſay reſpected; and if 


to perſiſt in this ſcandalous obſtinacy, 
Jill make you know in four and 
twenty hours, a huſband like me is not 
tobe trampled upon with impunity.” 

The ſerious air with which theſe 
words were pronounced, and the good 
ſenſe they contained, began to make 
me üͤneaſy. I am much concerned, 
Sir, ſaid I, at the ill- manners I 
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you are ſo much your own enemy, as 
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© have undeſignedly been guilty of, not 
in regard of your perſon, but your 
« diſcourſe, which I do not comprehend. 
© Your miſtake is owing to the names 
agreeing together; but, I aſſure you, 
© I am an utter ſtranger to you. — 
© A ſtranger to me, perfidious wo. 


© man!” replied the officer very earneſt- 
' Iv, © What, did I not take you from 


the wretched condition you was in, 
to make you what u are? Have! 
not had ſeveral children by you, of 
* which this, the only one left, is ag 


like you as he can ſtare? Go, you ate 


© an ungrateful creature, and the molt 
© deceittul of women. I ought not to 
have any thing to do with you for the 
© future; and, if it was not for the 
© pleafure of revenge, and to puniſh 
your wickedneſs, I wauld abandon 
« you to your evil deſtiny.” 
But, Sir,” replied I, ſpeaking in a 
very ſubmiſſive manner, * keep yuur 
© temper: do not expoſe yourlelf to 
© the talk and laughter of the town, 


© Inform yourſelf better, and you will 


6 perceive your error.'—* There is no 
© bearing this!” cried the exaſperated 
blind man: there is no bearing this! 
And fince you perſiſt in refuling to 
receive me for your huſband, I wil 
force you to it before I have done.” 


Would to Heaven I had never known 


« you | If you have a mind, you max 
© walk off, continued he. Follow, 
© ſince you are bent on it, your F 
* ed way of life, I will not ſtir a ep) 
© to hinder you; but, aſſure yourle!t, 
© I ſhall make this my home, and ll 
© the devils in hell ſhall not drive me 
© out.” Alas, alas !—Here, child, adi. 
ed he, ſpeaking to the little boy, * call 


up my man with the trunks, and then 


let him go to the cook's ſhop for 
* tomething to eat; I mult not exp*t 
any thing here: after that I will lend 
«© for a commiſſary; it is beſt to do 
© things according to law. : 
I was fo confounded an! perp'ex: 
with this odd ſcene, that I knew” 
what to fay. Barbara cried, * W hat 
* muſt we do?” And really, to fee e 
ſtanding in amaze,” any one wor! 
haye concluded the blind man bad rea? 
deen my-huſþand, ont 
My pretended huſband's orders wel 
punéfually obeyed; the trunks wel 
brought into my bed - chamber. A ſel⸗ 
vant, whoſe whiſkers terrified me, too 
out a night-gown, undreſſed his _— f 
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and, receiving his orders in his ear, 
leid the cloth; but not finding the key 


in the beaufet, without any ceremony 


made the lock fly, took what he want- 


ed, and in every thing behaved as if he 
had been at home. 


Let. any one ima- 
gine what effect this muſt have, and whe- 
ther | was unconcerned, But, to go on. 
Barbara, frightened as well as ] at the 
man's whiſkers, and rough behaviour in 
forcing open the beaufet, began to call for 
help. Her cries awaked me out of the 
dumps, dy making me reflect tliat ſhe 


would draw a crowd, whoſe judgment 


would be formed on appearance and 
my ſuppoſed huſband's pretenſions: the 
deciſions of the populace are ſeldom 
guided by any thing elſe, and 3 
favour the unfortunate, Daily expe- 
rience ſhews, the crowd will ſhed tears 
for a man on the ſcaffold, whom they 
have curſed during his proſperity, and 
condemned without remorſe, . 
After my pretended huſband had 
made a hearty breakfaſt, and allayed 
ſome of his ill- humour as well as his 
appetite, he deputed the terrible Swiſs 
to perſuade me to comply without com- 
pulſion ; to prevent, as he ſaid, giving 


'  ſeandal, I had retired to my cloſet, 
2 was conſidering how to diſperſe 
79 


is cruel ſtorm. 


* 


I could not tell what 
reply to make the mediator, being fo 
much terrified, that I was incapable of 
torming any reſolution. In this extre- 
mity I told his frightful envoy, that 
his maſter might a& as he thought fit; 
but that neither. his threats nor intereſt 
ſhould ever draw from me the fooliſh 
acknowledgment he required; that I 
could not imagine upon what grounds 
he had forged ſuch pretenſions, but did 
not doubt, in a few hours, to make him 
aſhamed of 'them, OOO, 
The Swiſs, rolling his eyes very fu- 
rioufly at this anſwer, replied in his 
broken language, We'll ſee, we'll 
* ſee, whether you'll paſs this trick up- 
Mine Goth! mine Goth" 
added he, by way of reflection, as he 
went out, * how deceitful are women ! 
* Woe betide thoſe who ſuffer them- 
* {elves to be fooled by them 1 
: Heavens l' cried I, after he was gone, 
a what fate, what misfortunes purſue me! 
„as ever wretch. thus overwhelmed !_ 
; Sure ſuch adventures are reſerved for 
me alone!“ Barbara came running 
to tell me the blind man was throwing 
lings about, and rummaging every cor- 
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ner as if it was his own. I aſked her 
what ſhe adviſed me to da. * To 
© make your complaint, anſwered ſhe; 
to call in the neighbours, and demand 
«s juſtice,” The advice was not amiſs 
where a perſon had no reaſons to be 
concealed; but for me it was running too 
great a hazard. Vanity would not ſuf- 
fer me to declare who I was; beſides, 
enquiry. would be made why I changed 
my name. Not knowing, in fine, which 
way to turn myſelf, I heard the old 


marquis's coach ſtop at the door: I 


made no queſtion but his preſence and 
quality would relieve and free me from 
the terrible ſiege I underwentin my own 
houſe. I ſent my aunt to acquaint him 


with what had happened, deſiring he 


would come into the cloſet. The 
Swifs's whiſkers carried too much ter- 
tor for me to face, as I muſt have done 
had I gone to receive the marquis at the 
door. . e e 
He was much ſurprized at the rela- 
tion, but could not forbear laughing at 
my perplexity. Really,” ſaid he, the 
adventure is uncommon. Surely no 
one in his ſenſes ever was guilty of 
ſuch a piece of folly! Let me try to 
open the blind man's eyes, at leait as 


a a a a a Is. 


take my word.. . 
After informing me of his deſign to 
diſſipate the ſtorm, he went into my 
chamber, where my pretended huſband 
was ſmoaking his pipe. He enquired 
whether it was trve, that, without rhyme 
or reaſon, he had taken poſſeſſion of a 
lady's apartment, whoſe rank was ſuch 
as not to be inſulted by any one. | 
The blind man, informed by his ſon 
what nobleman had entered the room, 
and judging it was him who ſpoke, an- 
ſwered with great reſpect, that he knew 
his diſtance too well to conteſt with the 
Marquis of L. V. but, at the ſame 
time, he believed him too equitable to 
condemn an unfortunate man unheaxf. 
« Certainly,” replied the marquis; but 
© if you will take my word, Sir, you 
may ſave yourſelf the trouble of prov- 
ing what I know to he impoſſible. I _ 
have known the lady from her child- 
hood; no cireumſtance of her life has 
eſcaped me; and am convinced ſhe ne- 
ver was your wife, whatever you al- 
ledge.— My lord,” cried the blind 
man, interrupting him, * I find 2 are 


© prejudiced; and, notwithitan ingall 
: i can ſay, will not change your opi- 
| . 4< nion. 


to this affair, and ſee whether he will 


* 
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perſon of your quality; but I am 
too well acquainted with the character 
of the Marquis of L. V. to appre- 
hend he will employ his power in ty- 
c rannizing over an officer who has ſerved 


© his prince, as his melancholy wounds 


© witneſs ; and all this to ſupport a wo- 
man whoſe behaviour ſhews her void 


of virtue and honour, Yours, my 


lord, will prevail with you to remain 
© neuter in the diſpute. Law and evi- 
« dence muſt decide it: I beg you will 
permit me to have recourſe to them, 
and in the mean time to remain where I 


© know I ought to be maſter, and whence 


* nobody ſhall drive me without paying 
c dearly for it. I have the misfortune 


to be deprived of my eye-ſight, but 
my heart is ſtil] good. 1 


The marquis was ſatisfied from what 
he heard, that I did not exaggerate the 


man's obſtinacy: he was ſo ſurprized, 


that he remained filent for ſome mo- 
ments. 


blind man took upon him, and which 


carries ſome reſpect, that the marquis 
did not proceed to extyęmities. Is 
there no way, Sir, continued the 
marquis, to compromiſe the matter 


« for the preſent ? In caſe you are real - 


ly her huſband ſhe muſt comply: you 


* will always have it in your choice to 


live with er; and it would be in vain 


+ to endeavour to prevent it, when once 
you have proved your title; but, till 


_ © that is put beyond diſpute, you can- 
not inſiſt upon living with her, if ſne 


« diſclatms you for a huſband. What 
T have to propole, and 1 think would 
© be very proper, is, that you would 
accept of an apartment in my houſe 
s till the affair be ended. I flatter my- 
4 ſelf, neither of you can object againſt 


this, nor do 1 ſee what you can do 


better on the occaſion.” 
The propoſal ſeemed very reaſonable; 


but we had to do with a headſtrong 


an, who would not eaſily yield. I 
am exceedingly concerned,” replied 
he, that my honour will not permit 


© me to accept of your fayourable pro- 
| $ poſal. I ſhould injure myſelf very 
much, if I abated the leaſt tittle of 


© my pretenſions: my wife is young 
and handſome; you take her part. 
This may occaſion ſome talk that 
vill not be agreeable to me; and I 


- 


ſoon be divor 
huſband, 


of raillery. 


It was doubtleſs in conſidera - 
tion of the name of officer, which the 
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ion. I ſhall not pretend to over-rule am not in a humour © Nay, thi 
7. 


© 1s too much, cried the marquis, pro- 
voked to find himſelf fo unreaſonabl 
contradicted, and nettled at this fly in- 
ſinuation. Since you perſiſt in not 
hearing reaſon,” ſaid the nobleman, 
very ſternly, you muſt be convineed 
that you are wrong. Fetch me a 
commiſſary; his preſence, perhaps, 


may have more weight; and acquaint | 


© him I defire he willefavour us with 


his company, We will ſee whether 


„he will not-take my word with regard 
to this lady.“ Saying this, he pre. 
ſented his hand, and led me into an- 
other room, telling me, with a ſmile, to 
make myſelf =P and that I ſhould 


from my pretended 


This odd affair opened a whole field 
Had you been really 
married, ſaid. the marquis, this 
* would never have happened. Do not 


you think you would have been finely 


« catched, if Madam Juſtice, who fre- 
s quently blunders, ſhould have con- 
demned you to ſpend your days with 
this amiable blind man ?'— Ah, my 
lord !* cried J, interrupting- bim, 
do not name it; I would ſooner die 
than comply with ſuch à ſentence. 
Believe me, I have taken an. averſion, 
I know not why, to the man; I mean 
ſuch an averſion as I never experienced 
before. You would love him not- 
withſtanding,” replied the marquis, 
if once ke was * — to be your 
huſhand. Do not you know that 
marriage creates love? — Perhaps 
fo, replied I, laughing very heartily, 
if ſuch a whimſical union was in due 
form; but confider, if you pleale, 
that in living with this terrible officer, 
inſtead of Ae wife, I ſhould 
very innocently be his miſtreſs, and 
the more to be pitied, inaſmuch—— 
© That would be the jeſt,' cried the 


märquis, laughing exceſſively; * you 


© would be his miſtreſs; and, knowing 
© that to be the cafe, you would be 
© obliged by law to behave like a dub- 


A ſervant, who brought word the 


commiſſary was come, put an end tg 


the converſation. Being introduced, 
he ſeemed ſurprized at the affair, 1 , 
told the marquis very plainly, he cov 
not take cognizance of it; that yur 
an inferior magiſtrate, he could off 
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underſtand. He added, that he could 


not emplay force, unleſs it were in caſe 


of ſcandal or violence. Neither did he 


| ſtop there; but ſaid likewiſe, that no- 
thing was more natural than for a huſ- 
band to live with his wife, and that it 
would be very ridiculous for a commiſ- 


ſary to turn a man. out of his own. 
houſe, unleſs it was proved as clear as 
light that he was an impoſtor z and that 


even then, he could not pretend to de- 


termine the affair, but only execute the 
orders of his ſuperiors. | G 
That is as much as to ſay, Mr. 
Commiſſary, cried the marquis, tak- 
ing him up very ſhort, that if this 


« ;mpoſter ſhould inſiſt upon what his 


« pretended wife cannot agree to, and 
« appeals to you, you would refuſe to 
© a&; but, while the affair remained in 
© ſuſpenſe, what would you have the 
© lady do, if her perſecutor would not 
© be refuſed? Would you. have her, 


* though ſhe be not his wife, obey an 


« imaginary tie; and, in fine, comply?“ 
I do not ſay ſo neither, replied the 
magiſtrate, in ſome confuſion. * I un- 
derſtand— Very little, replied 


the marquis. I fee I muſt be at the 
trouble of going myſelf, to one who 


vill teach you your duty on the like 
© occaſions, ſince you are at a loſs 
* what to do. In the mean time, Sir, 
* I defire you will ftay with the lady, to 
| pou any inſult during my ablence. 
* 


am going to Monſicur De —, and 


* will be back inſtantly, ? 

The commiſſary was not a little ſur- 
prized at the marquis's reſolution, and 
manner of explaining himſelf; but ſtill 


he perſiſted in his opinion, and told me 


that he ſaw no other expedient than for 
me to go two ſome friend's houſe till 
the affair was determined. This pro- 
polal provoked me fo much, that 1 did 
not rouchſafe him any anſwer. I placed 
myſelf at the window, muſing on my 


misfortunes till the marquis's return: 


any one will imagine I did not want for 
matter. 5 


1t ſeldom happens, but that in the 


midſt of vexations ſome moments of 
comfort intervene. Such I eſleemed a 
letter which was brought me from Me- 
lieourt. I ſhould have been cruelly 
perplexed to have received it in the old 
8 $ prelence, as the contetus will 


* 
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by way of repreſentation, not- 
by juriſdiction: terms I did not then 


© T Loſe not a minute, Mademoiſelle, 

in making you eaſy: the incloſed 
will explain itſelf better than any thing 
* I can (ay, and I ſhould blame myſ 


* for taking up a time ſo precious, by 


« delaying the ſatis faction I am perſuad- 
* ed you. are going to receive. This 

night I ſet out, and at my return in- 
© tend myſelf the honour of waiting on 

* you with an account of my journey. 
© I am, with the greateſt reipet, Ma- 
C demoiſelle, | ö 
| | __ © Your, &c.“ 


Let the reader imagine my tranſports. 


A letter from the young marquis! L 
opened it with great eagerneſs. It was 


as follows. CR 


c N? words can expreſs my grati - 
| * tude, my lovely jenny: how 
© have I. deſerved the conſideration you 
thus ſhew me? Could I even flatter 
myſelf with ſuch a thought, after the 
cruel injuſtice I committed ? Nothing 
leſs than Death ought to expiate my 
offence: if he withold his hand, it is 
to ſpare a life you value, and give me 
1 opportunity of receiving your par- 
on. 0 
* The uſe I ſhall make of future 
days, as I owe them to you, will be 
no other than what will contribute to 
make you happy. I wait my reco- 
very, and the end of the campaign, 
with impatience, that I may make 
you mine, and declare to my father [I 
cannot live without you. | 


* Thx Marquis of L. v. 
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© Be under no concern for my wound; 
am aſſured of a compleat cure in 
eight days. The joy of heating from 
you was a. ſovereign balm, whole ex- 
cellence ſtill has it's effect. Meli- 
court, for whom I have a cordial af- 
fection, will acquaint you with my 
ſentiments. Adieu, my charmer! 
though my weakneſs wiſl not ſuffer 
me to explain myſelf more at large, 
my heart makes ample amends, = 
[peaks a thouſand times more than 1 
write. | 2 . 


a. 6. a @ a =» ® a. ca. ® 


* From, the camp of — 


One moment's joy buries in oblivion 
all paſt ſufferings. Mine was complegt, 
awfing from the aſſurances. my dear A | 
quis gave me of his-affeQions. , At that 

7 inſtant 
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inſtant I vowed an unalterable paſſion | 


and inviolable fidelity. It ſeemed as if 
the letter was ſent expreſsly to ſupport 
me againſt the violent attacks that were 
coming on. I ſtpod off the brink of the 
greateſt trial I could poſſibly undergo, 
and which would require all my reſo- 
lution. . . 

I was muſing very agreeably on the 
Happineſs I had greater reaſon than ever 
to expect from theſe laſt aſfurances, 
when I heard the marquis's coach at 
the door: I made no doubt but that he 


came to free me from my pretended huſ- 


| band. I was not miſtaken ; he was fol- 
lowed by a perſon, with proper orders, 
who immediately notified them to the 
blind man. * I find intereit has been 
made, cried he upon hearing them, 
and I muſt ſubmit ; but there are laws 
in force, and we'll ſee whether it is 
© allowable in a perfidious woman to 
«* expel her huſband.“ Nobody making 
any anſwer, he hurried on his cloaths 
and retired, ſwearing ak in a fe hours 
J ſhould hear from him again. The 
perſon intruſted with the orders to oblige 
him to withdraw, adviſed him in a po- 
lite manner not to carry things to an 


extremity, for that this was not a coun- 


try to countenance violent means. The 
blind man only ſhook his head; and as 


he went out, charged his valet with the 
whiſkers to take notice of the houſe, 


that at his return there might be no 
miſtake. 5 | 


My deliverance from this man afford- 


ed me no ſmall ſatisfaftion. I muſt 
own he had occaſioned a great deal of 
vneaſineſs, and without the ſeaſonable 
relief I received, I muſt have abandon - 
ed my lodgings. This had been very 
bard ; but there would have been no 
ether remedy. The account I have 


given of the adventure ſhews he was 


not a man to be eafily beat out of his 
quarters. . | 
It was paſt dinner-time before I was 
miſtreſs of my own apartment. The 
marquis very politely deſired to dine 
with mez but my conſternation had 
been ſo great, that I had not given any 
orders on that head. 


getfulneſs. At Paris, money provides 


a dinner in a moment, if one knows the 


method of it. But to return to the old 
marquis. GOES 5 1 

I found him 
that he ſcarce ſaw nie enter the room, 


I went into the. 
kitchen, and preſently remedied my for- 


ſo buried in thought, 
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Good God !* cried I, mimicking his 
penſive poſture, which awakened him 
and made hint ſmile, you are mighti] 
© taken up with yourſelf! ns 
much as you imagine, replied he; 
had called a council with my heart, 
and you preſided. I have great de. 
* figns in your behalf, Jenny, and you 
© have it in your power to be one of the 
© happieit of women; but ſincerity, gif. 
© rretion, and ſecreſy gje requiſite, 1 
read in your eyes an impatience to 
© know my meaning. I ſhall not keep 
you long in ſuſpenſe. Let us dine; 
© after which we will ſhut ourſelves up 
© and diſcourſe at leiſure.“ He changed | 
his ſubje& upon this, which made me 
imagine he deſigned to inform me by de- 
grees of whit might ſurprize me, and 
what, ſure enough, I had no reaſon to 
expect; nevertheleſs, I am apt to think 
there was as much backwardneſs as po. 
licy in the delay. On ſome occafiors, 
timorouſneſs and ſhame guard the ov] 
againſt deluding ſentiments; ſevere rea- 
ſon employs ſuch means in reſtraining 
it, and ſometimes with ſucceſs, from 
giving a looſe to our appetites. 
After dinner the marquis deſired, that 
if any one came, I would give orders 
to ſay I was not at home, that we might 
not be interrupted. This precaution 
being taken, he drew near, and addiel[- 
ed me in the following words. 
© If I were leſs convinced than! 
really am, my deareſt Jenny, of your 
© virtue, I ſhould not have taken a re- 
© ſolution of the greateſt conſequence in 
life. But I am fo well ſatisfied as to 
that particular, as to be determined 
to beſtow upon you a rank and for- 
© tune far ſuperior to your birth, and 
© which you had no reaſon to expect; 
© but that deficiency never occaſioned a 
© moMment*'s heſitation, for 1 look 4 
« on birth but an introduction to the 
main buſineſs, our conduct in life; 
© and when the former is diltinguithed, 
© and our manners fail ſhort of it's 
« ſplendor, it only ſerves to render thole 
© more infamous; who, if I may be al. 
* lowed the expreſſion, fail to make 
© good the engagements under which 
© they entered this world. If ſuchare 
© my ſentiments in regard of tho, 
© who being born to give great exaM- 
< ple, degenerate into a vicious con, 
duct, I extol to the very heavens ® 
© ſuch, who ſhakiug off the droſs of 2 


© mean extraction, adorn then 
5 1 


bright in the paths of probity and 
© honour. This is the nobility I adopt, 
and even prefer it to the royal ma- 
« jcſty of crowned heads. 
In you, my dear Jenny, I have 
© found this virtue, theſe ſentiments, 
6 this honour, which I ſo much adore : 
I could not behold them united to ſo 
« many charms, without defiring to be 
« allied to them. I am ſenſible that 


«© cuſtom runs againſt my maxims, and 


«© that among the nobility, mean al- 
© liances are ſeldom pardoned. I muſt 
expect to be pointed at, to have con- 
jectures raiſed, and even, if I ſuffer 
t my deſign to take air before it be paſt 


« preventing, to be diſappointed, and 
| © undergo not only remouſtrances, but 
© the interpoſition of a ſuperior autho- 
© rity. Upon this account (and there 


is too much reaſon to apprehend it) 
© I muſt employ ſecreſy to compaſs my 


aim. A little time will ſuffice for the 
© execution. Provided we agree, we 


t ſhall eaſily carry our point. | 

I believe, after what I have ſaid to 
© you, my deſign is obvious. I am 
© my own maſter, and accountable to 
© nobody, An only ſon I have, who 


© cheriſhes me as much.as I love him. 


* I deferred breaking my mind to you 
© till I had ſounded him. I have his 
* approbatien. He tells me, my en- 
* truſting him with the affair occa- 
ſioned the greateſt tranſports. It is 
* true, I did not name the perſon; but 
here is his letter: you know the hand; 
* ſee whether his duty does not equal 
my tenderneſs.” | 

The marquis, taking a letter out of 
bis pocket, the hand- writing of which I 
preſently knew, gave it me to read. I 
opened it with great emotion, not being 
able as yet to divine the meaning of 
what I had heard. I flattered myſelf 


that it favoured my ſentiments. "The 


lequel will ſhew whether I was miſtak- 
: en. The letter was as follewis. 
eur Loxp, 


* Þ Received, with the greateſt grati- 
x * tude, the marks of the confidence 
Jou are pleaſed to repoſe in me; and 
though you had thought fitto have 

acted otherwiſe, 1 ſhould have had the 


. f lame reſpe& for the perſon in whoſe 


our you are determined. L fin- 


cerely ſhare in the happineſs you pro- 
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. with the xays of virtue, and Thine * poſe to yourſelf, and ſhall, be over- 


« joyed to be a witneſs of it. I amy 
© with reſpect, my lord, 


Vour, Ke.“ 


This. letter,.. ſpecified nothing, wet 


ſeemed to ſtrengthen my prepolleſſion, 


I fancied, with ſome reaſon, I was the 
chief perſon concerned. It will be evi- 
dent that every circumſtance contributed 


to lead me into a miſtake, | 
Having read the letter, I returned it 
to the marquis, ſaying, there was no 


need of any ſuch proofs to convince me 
of his ſon's reſpe& for him. Excuſe 
me, ' replied the old nobleman, © they 


may ſerve to ſhew you the regard I 


© have for what belongs to me: .how- 
L 


ever, as I perceive you do not entire- 
ly comprehend me, let me farther ex- 
convince you how great a ſhare you 
any miſtake on your fide, Know, 
ing the reaſons whichuppoſed my in- 
ſelf, you ſhall in a ſhort time be Mar- 


chioneſs of L. V.“ 
Theſe laſt words appeared to me ſo 


deciſive, and conformable to what I had 


ſo long deſired, that, penetrated with a: 
gratetul ſenſe, I threw mylelf at the 
old marquis's feet. I was ſo ſurprized 


and aſtoniſhed at a conſent I had ſo lit= 
tle reaſon to expect, that I wanted words 
to expreſs my acknowledgments. How 


« well pleaſed am J, my dear child, 
ſaid the old marquis, taking me up, * to 
* diſcover, by the tranſport I have oc- 
* caſtoned, that what I now do for you 


© ſuits with your inclinations! I have 


long heſitated, I mult own, before I de« 


clared my intentions. My mind mil. | 


gave me, that your paſſion for my 
lon might prove an obſtacle, and that 
your heart would not cally comply 
with my deſires: but I ought 


leſs reaſon I had to expect fo favour- 
able a reception, the greater impreſ- 
ſion your manner of complying makes 
in my breaſt, For my pazt, I ſhall 
behave-in ſuch a manner, that you 
will own, though 1 have not youth 
on my fide, I have complaiſance and 
gvod-aumour, 2 n ſuch a 


plain my good intentions; they tend 
to give you a rank in the world, and 


have in my eſteem. But to prevent 
charming Jenny, that notwithſtand- 


clinations, I have reſolved with my- 


to have 
conſidered. your diſcretion, and from. 
thence aſſumed hopes of ſucceſs. The 
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frivolous advantage; for neither that, 
nor beauty, make a woman happy; 
it is the temper, it is good ſenſe, that 
effect it, as every day's experience 
| evinces,' .< 
How it ſhould be poſſible for me thus 
to remember what the marquis ſaid on 
this occaſion, I cannot conceive for fo 
_ overwhelmed as I was at what I heard, 
ſo confounded at his deſign of marry- 
ing me, and ſo terrified concerning what 
anlwer to make, that I could not utter 
a ſingle word. To approve of his pro- 
poſal, and diſſemble my own inclma- 
tions, would only give him greater au- 
thority over me, and haſten my deſtiny: 
in refuſing the honour for ill- concerted 
| reaſons, and not acknowledging my 
averſion, . what riſk did I not run? 
Doubtleſs, the nobleman muſt be great- 
ly enamoured, to reſolve on ſuch an un- 
equal match! Was it not natural to 
expect, after the advances he had made, 


that he would come to extremities, ra- 


ther than be diſappointed, and revenge 
a denial from ſo mean a perſon, too 
much honoured in the propoſal ? 


| miſtreſs, he would take care to ſeparate 
them ſo, as they ſhould never ſee each 
other more? This thought determined 
my anfwer, 5 | 1 955 
Foou ſee, my lord, the confuſion and 
_ © perplexity I am in, ſ41d I to the mar- 
quis, ſtriving to command my counte- 
nance. Alas! who could avoid bein 
ſo in my ſituation? Do I hear aright, 
or is it not an illuſion ? Shall a country 


than her virtue and a ſmali ſhare of 
beauty, marty a nobleman of your 
rank? Give mie leave to call it in 
queſtion; be underſtands hunſeif too 
well have already told you, 


a «a „„ 4 - #® 


replied the old marquis, with ſome im- 


patience, that virtue with me ſurpaſſes 
birth and fortune, and to that you 
6 mutt atcribe what I have determined 
in hour favcur. Why, then, ſhould 
© you doubt a thing, of which I give 10 
© evident a proof? You are not the only 
one, Jenny, whom Fortune has thus 
© favoured, and will not be the laſt. 
Men ef greater diſtinction than myſelf 
© have furniſhed examples of it: but I 


have this advantage, I barely do juf-- 


My 
_ troubled mind repreſented tlie behaviout 

of the ſon on this fatal occaſion. Would 
not he be made accountable for my 
refuſal? Might it not be alſo expected 
that, to puniſh both the lover and his 
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girl, with no other recommendation 
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© tice to merit; a reaſon not only ſuf. 


« ficient in itſelf, but warrantable to the 
world: whereas others, in breakin 

© through received cuſtoms, have been 
© influenced by their whims, or drawn 
© in by their paſſions ; neither of which 


© are pardonable. 


Whatever I could alledge, was an- 
ſwered with ſo much ſtrength of reaſon 
by the marquis, that it was impoſſible 
to maintain the evaſion any longer which 
diſſimulation ſuggeſted ; happily he fur- 
niſhed me himſelf with a pretence, which 
I greedily catched at. It was neceſſary, | 
as he propoſed, to regulate matters, that 
the intended wedding ſhould be kept 
private for ſome time. This he ima- 
gined not very feaſible, by reaſon of the 
court's being ſo near, and his own nu- 
merous retinue: if it ſhould be done at 


any of his ſeats, he had too large an ac- 


quaintance to prevent it's taking air, 
« Suppoſe it ſhould be deferred,” ſaid I, 
very naturally, © till the king takes ſome 
journey. Your employment obliges 
you to accompany the court, and all 
« your ſervants mult follow you of 
courſe: you may pretend urgent af. 
fairs call you to Paris, and bring a- 
way one truſty domeſtick : every thing 
ſhall be in readineſs for the ceremony, 
which being over, you may inltant]y 
return, and appear at the levee as if no- 
thing had happened. As to me, I 
| ſhall continue in the ſame way of 
life as uſual, till you judge proper to 
own your marriage. In acting thus, 
I do not apprehend you run any ha- 
zard, or is your ſecret liable to be diſ- 
covered.” | 
The marquis thought my propoſal ſo 
well concerted, that taking me in his 
arms, he applauded it. Your wit and 
good ſenſe," ſaid he, are not inferior 
to your charms: my ardent vows are 
* accompliſhed in ſuch an invaluable 
© acquiſition.” Every thing that polite- 


neſs could ſuggeſt was beſtowed on me. 
The remaining part of the day was 


{-ent in ordering the future wedding. 
I came readily into every thing he pro- 
poſed on that ſubject: finer projetts, 
{ure enough, were never laid out. We 
talked of nothing but rejoicings, equi 
pages, and grandeur, He thought to 


leaſe me by this pompous parade; but 

Is ! how different _ my thoughts! 
I devoured my ſighs, and only walt 

an opportunity to give them full ſcope. 

* Thechaile in which the marqu'5 8 
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to return to Verſailles being at the door, 
he took his leave of me with a deep ſigh. 
How ſhall I ſuffer,” ſaid he, during 
« theſe eight days of abſence, mycharm- 
ing Jenny! May I hope you will ſome- 
« times beſtow a thought on one, in 

« whoſe mind 7 are ever preſent?” I 

returned the be 

many marks of his affection; and, as 


nothing is eaſier than to impoſe on a man 
in love, he went away fully contented. 


The moment I was alone, I ſhut my- 


ſelf up in my cloſet; the buſineſs was 


to come to a reſolution without loſs of 


time, My ancient lover was too deeply 


ſmitten to wait long: I did not even 
dare to depend on the delay which rea- 
fon had extorted from him. He might 
change his mind the next minute, carry 


me to one of his ſeats, and hazard a diſ- 
covery to gratify his paſſion. 


When 
people of a certain age make a falſe ſtep, 
they generally come to extremes. | 

I bethought myſelf of the pretence 


under which I had aſſiſted my parents, 
and imagined it would afford me « late. 


and honourable retirement. Since my 
father and mother had not diſcovered me, 


it was highly probable ſtrangers would 


not be quicker ſighted: beſides, my way 
of life ſhould be ſo retircd, as to prevent 
any troubleſome adventure or diſcovery 
of my retreat. It was highly neceſſary 
toconceal ſuch a ſtep from the old mar- 
quis ; for, after my flight was known, I 
muſt expect the utmoſt effects of his 
rage, as he would be juſtly exaſpe- 
rated to meet with ſuch a return for all 
his favours and convincing proofs of his 


_ affeRion. From love to hatred is a com- 


mon change, eſpecially when attended 
with deſpair. — * 


This place ſeemed fitteſt for my pur- 


poſe, becauſe our village was the laſt 
lace in the world to ſearch for me. I 


had been ſo long abſent, and there were 


lo many ſpecious reaſons againſt my re- 
turning thither, that I applauded myſelf 
a thouſand times for making ſuch a 
choice, Be that as it will, the deſign 


Rave me great content, and I had no 
ſooñer formed it, but I thought of the 


means of putting it in execution. I con- 
cluded, that what I ought to do firſt, 
was to write the young marquis word of 
his father's deſign, my behaviour on the 


occaſion, and the retirement I had choſe. 


told him, that in expectation of Hea- 


_ Ven's appointing me lome ſettlement, I 
| Vas going to preſerve a heart which ever 
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ſhould be entirely his. I comforted him 


anſwer I was able to ſo 


penſible duty. 


as I ſaw proper. 
u I ſavy proper. _ 


4% 


J—_— 


on occaſion of our diſappointments, and 


begged him to imitate my reſolution in 


the vexations we might (till meet with. 
In a word, I poured out my heart in this 
letter, whoſe length took up beſt part of 
the night. In writing to a perſon be- 
loved, one never has ſaid enough, and 
gs employed in it ſlips away inſen- 
bly. - 

I was ſofatigued when I finiſhed m 

epiltle, that I was obliged to go to bed, 
I ſtarted ſeveral times out of my ſleep, 
fancying the old marquis was come with 
a deſign to carry me into the country, 
and conclude the cruel marriage. My 
imagination was ſo diſturbed, that it run 
on nothing elſe, : 


Tbe firſt thing I did in the morning, 


after recommending myſelf and affairs 
to Heaven, was writing to Saint Fal: 


my obligation to him made it an indiſ- 


letter were much the ſame with waat I 
wrote to the marquis. 
for ſo fincere and tender a friend? I was 


ſo happy a few days after as to give him 
ſome proofs of my friendſhip; but of 


that in it's proper place. 


Juſt as Barbara returned from the 
pott, two meſſengers, on very different 


errands, came to me. The firſt was 
from the old marquis, with a letter and 
a baſket, The letter was filled with the 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his tenderneſs, 


and the baſket contained a rich toilette, 
with all it's appurtenances of gilt plate; 


in one of the ſquares I found five hun- 
dred louis-d'ors. But betore I mention 


my ſentiments concerning this rich pre- 


ſent, I mult tay ſomething of the ſecond 


meſſenger. 


*; 


A broad ſhouldered man, with a 5 


carp noſe and a black wig, gave me a 


paper full of ſcrawls, which was all He- 
brew to me. I deſired him to read it. 


He ſaid, not to trouble me with law- 
terms, it was a ſummons to appear be- 
fore the judges there named, in order to 
acknowledge Monſieur Stephen Des Ro- 


ches, &c. as my huſband, or to prove the 


contrary ; failing which, he was impow- 


ered to teize my perſon wherever he could 


find me. The time for appearing was 


three days after the date, at two in the 


afternoon, &c. = 5 

I was aſtoniſhed at the blind man's 

obſtinagy in perſiſting to have me for a 

wife. 1 told the op I ſhould act 
f 


The contents of my 


Could I do leſs 


pon which he left 
2 8 
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me, ſaying, that the plaintiff was in 
the right to lay claim to me, for I was 
well worth the coſts of fuit. | | 

Another reaſon, any one may ſee, 
for leaving Paris, and which admitted 
of no delay. Accordingly I began the 
ſame day to pack up what I intended 
to carry with me, deſigning to leave the 
care of it to M. Melicourt, who had 
endeared himſelf me by the late 
proof he gave 5 his 1cadineſs to 
ſerve me, which I/ſhall ever remember. 

In two days I was prepared for my 
journey. I had a letter ready to inform 
him, at his arrival, where I was gone, 
and my motives for retiring. I begged 
of him to forward the things I had 
packed vp, and direct them to Madame 
De Mainville. I had ſuffered too much 
already by the other name, to go by it 
any longer. I intended to furprize 
my aunt, to prevent any accident, and 
not acquaint her with the place to which 
I was going, left her great joy ſhould 

make any diſcoveries. 
this nature, too much precaution can- 


not be uſed; and the beſt way is to 
keep one's own ſecrets, eſpecially with 
regard to ſervants, who generally are 


not over diſcreet. _  - 
The preparations for my journey had 


fatigued me fo very much, that I was 


going to bed when J heard ſome horſe 
itop at the door. I looked out of the 


window, and found it was Melicourt. 


How much was I overjoyed, in the 
circumſtances I was in, let any one 
judge. Iran to meet him. © You could 
not have come, ſaid I, © at a more 
© ſeaſonable time; a few hours later I 
© had been gone.” 
| prized at this, and enquired very ear- 
neſtly what was my motive. But I was 
too impatient to hear what he had to 
fay himſelf, to give him the ſatisfaction 
he required, and therefore begged he 
would yield to my importunity. The 
marquis was become ſo dear to me, that 
every thing elſe muſt give place. Me- 
licourt ſmiled at my eagerneſs. 
© deſerves it all, faid he: you have 
© jn him the phcenix of lovers; and he, 
< on his fide, owes his life to you. 
His caſe was deſperate when J ar- 


© rived, Hearing from you, drew him 


© out of a deep mclancholy, which, 


joined to his wounds, mult have ſoon 


* brought him to his. grave ; but, as 
ſoon as he was acquainted with the 
_ occaſion of my journey, he appeared 


In all ſteps of 


He was much ſur- 


He. 
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„ another man. Weak as he was, ts 


© would read your letter himfelf. What 
* tranſports of joy did he not not ex. 
« preſs upon the occafion! M. Me. 


« licourt,“ ſaid he, * how ſhall 1 ſhew _ 


e you m gratitude for this ſingular 
te piece of ſervice? Do you know that 
the precious treaſure you brought me 


KA 


* has reſtored my life ?The charm. - 


ts ing creature! cried he. What 
&« concern! what tenderreſs! what a 
T 
& leſs ſuſpicion, thus to give me con- 
&« vincing proofs of the ſincereſt af. 
« fection! Such generous and endear. 
“ ing proceedings ſhall never be forgot. 


„ Acquaint her with this ; and th 


at, 
© when recovered, nothing ſhall be Wa 


«© undone to compleat our mutual hap- 


„ pineſs.“ | 
Ppbe little time I remained with 


© him, Mademoiſelle,” continued Me. 


licourt, his whole diſcourſe ran upon 
© nothing elſe. He deſigned to have 
diſpatched Dubois to make you ealy ; 
but finding I intended to return im- 
mediately, he entruſted me with his 
commands, which I efteem a preat 
honour; and the more pleaſed, as 1 


tereſt, for which, Mademoiſelle, Iam 
beholden to you, and it is of too great 
conſequence not to attach me for ever 
to your ſervice.” 3 
After we had diſcourſed, Melicourt 
and, a long time concerning the mar- 
quis, I informed him of all that hap- 
pened, and what I was forced to do. 
He approved of my conduct, adding, 
that when my lover knew the ſacrifice 


„„ * a a K on «o..< 


made to him he would be overjoyed. 


As to the old nobleman, I ſhewed his 
rich preſent to Melicourt, acquainting 
him with the perplexity I was in on that 
account, and my reſolution of return- 
ing it. By no means,” cried Meli- 
court very haſtily: © if you will take 
£c 
better. The young marquis has com- 
© miſtioned me to take up money fer 
© him in Paris, his campaign having 
© conſumed all his ready money; and 
the remittances from his father not 
© being ſufficient, the great#tt ſervice 
© you can do would be to ſupply him. 
*« Seize this occaſion, which ſeems de. 
© fign&d to give you an opportunity 9 
© obliging him with great delicacy. Me- 
licourt's propoſal appeared fo charming 
that I embraced it very joyfully: wh” 


1 


wh, 


* 


revenge has ſhe taken of my ground- 


am ſenſible IJ may depend on his in- 


my advice, you may employ it much 
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44 1 bad not bad the money by me, I 
would have ſold every individual thing 


48 2 = of my tenderneſs. I gave 


the five hundred lovis-d'ors to Meli- 
court, who undertook to remit them to 
my lover; and, by the ſale of m 


noveables, which were more than ſuf- 


ficient to make up theſum again, As 


tothe toilette, 1 left it entire in a cheſt 
4 1 ; and, after concerting with 


elicourt, wrote the following letter 


to the old marquis, to let him know, 
that though I could not comply with 
what he required, I was not wanting in 

int of gratitude, nor undeſerving of 
bs fayours by my behaviour. 


| '] Should be yery ungrateful, my 


© lord, if I retired without ac- 


« quainting you of it, and my motives 


for ſo doing. Your title to the af- 
© feftions of a woman to whom you 
© have thus behaved, is too clear to be 
* diſputed, as the honour of being yours 
© is too great not to merit all the dut 
and love a wife can be capable of. 
After weighing with the Is at- 
© tention your propoſals, 


But as this is not enough, nor is it in 
© my power to go farther, I conclude 


© the deficiency to be ſo great, that I 
© am not worthy the honour of being 
your wife. With theſe ſentiments I 


* retire to expiate my misfortune, but 
* ſhall ever be mindful of the obliga- 
© tions I have received. Excuſe, there- 
fore, my conduct on this occaſion, 
as it is ſuitable to the probity on which 
value myſelf, and the ſentiments of 


* reſpeft and eſteem with which 1 ſhall 


* ever be, my lord, tag - 
Tour, &c. 


i £ 8. I received with very grateful 
* ſentiments the magnificent toilette 


© you was pleaſed to beſtow upon me. 
* I durſt not return it, for fear of diſ- 
- 0bliging you; neither did I think 
, Proper to carry it with me, conſidering 

the ſtep J have taken: I have left it 


in the drawers belonging to my bed- 


chamber, The perſon in whole care 


have left my affairs, will bring it 


to you, my lord, whenever you pleaſe 


do give your orders, with the money 
; It contains, 1 repeat my proteſtations 


ol relpect and gratitude, and ſhall con- 


| find my 
© heart affords nothing more in your 
© regard than reſpe& and gratitude. * 


© tinually offer up my vows for your 


precious life.” 


It was very lucky for me that Me- 
licourt was returned; his aſſiſtance was 
very ſerviceable : ſo that in leſs than 


half a day, every thing. was ready for 
my journey, We agreed, that he ſhould 
remain in my apartment till the mar- 


quis and Saiht Fal had anſwered my 
letters, that ſuch as came in the mean 


time might be taken care of. Every 
* being fixed, I ſet out the next day 


at four in the morning, after T had 
agreed with Melicourt that he ſhould 


write from time to time an account of 
what paſſed in my abſence, _ | 
Behold me once more a wandering 
fugitive, ignorant of what was to fol- 
low ſo many troubles I had undergone. 
All my paſt life preſented itſelf to my 
imagination, and plunged me into deep 
thought. What, always thinking!“ 
ſaid my good aunt, always melan- 
© choly! Muſt I never ſee an end of 
your afflictions? They mult certainly 
be very great, not to allow you a 
moment's reſpite, It is true, if you 
were really in want, or did not know 
where to go, I would not be angry 
with you ; but, Heaven be praiſed ! 
that is not your caſe. Far from run- 
ws away in debt, you have left good 
effects behind you, which you ma 
have again when you pleaſe. It is 
not ſo with me, Heaven knows! 
continued Barbara with a deep figh ; 


Sa ann „ oa A 


after twenty years ſervice, what have 
I laid up? Heretofore, I was not in 


ſo good a place, indeed, as yours, 


where I want for nothing; but then, 


= 

c 

© you muſt own, I pay dear enough in 
© conſcience for it, in the affedion I 
© have taken to you. Do not you be- 
© lieve, every time I ſee you in tears and 
« affliction, I am vexed to the heart? 
© and, indeed, how can it be other-' 
© wile, on ſuch an occaſion ?* 


« Things will mend,” anſwered 1 


very mildly, my friend; do not be caft 


© down, the country air will make me. 
© cheartul.'—* Are we going to live in 


© the country ?* cried Barbara, overjoy- 
ed. Heaven be praiſed! I ſhall be 
© happy. What! ſee the fields, the 


© ſun riſe; hear the lark and the night- 
© jngale, and ſpin at the door? What 


ca bleſſing! And I ſhall hear no more 


© the ratthng of coaches, and all the 


E hurly- 
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© hurly-burly we leave behind us! Af- 
© ter all, your Paris is a hell upon 
earth. To be ſhut up from morning 
© till night, like a nun in a cloiſter ; to 
© be always in dread of thieves and 
© rakes; to be hunched, or thrown 


down at every ſtep one takes; or 


© have the tiles or a chamber pot about 
© one's ears“ Oh, Madam, I am quite 


© tranſported! And when ſhall we get 


thither? . To- morrow, anſwered I 


_ with a ſmile, knowing how ſhe would 
' rejoice, © we ſhall lie at your village. 


I had no ſooner named the word, but 
Barbara ſhouted aloud. '* At our vil- 
* lageY cried ſhe, © after which my 
© bowels have ſo long yearned?. Ah, 


© my dear miſtreſs, continued the, with 
tears of joy, „ it was Heaven 1iſelf that 
put ſuch a thought in your head; for 


you have pitched _ the moſt 
© charming place on earth. 


© be compared with it: there you will 
© breathe wholeſome freſh air; you will 


be a little queen among them. Life- 
_ © ikins! how you will be admired! 
* they will all croud to fee you, I: war- 
rant you. And how the curate will 
© raife. his voice at the preface, when 


© you appear! for let me tell you, he is no 


© clown, and keeps the beſt company; 


© nay, in my time, they could not tell 


© what to do without him at the caſtle.” 


Barbara was fo tranſported at this un- 


looked - for happineſs, that ſhe talked of 
nothing elſe alf | 

not fend a meſſenger before, as I once 
intended, from the firſt day's journey, 


the journey. I would 


becauſe my father had wrote to Barbara 
a few days before I ſet out: he ac- 
quainted her that all my commiſſions 


were executed, and that I might come 


whenever I pleaſed ; that my chamber 
was ready, well furniſhed, and every 


thing he hoped ta my liking. This 
letter had greatly contributed to deter- 
mine me in regard of the place, A 


certain indolence I had contracted, in- 


clined to the ſide on which I found the 
leaſt trouble, and I was pleaſed that 
care was over. Eaſe inſenſibly habi- 


tuates us to lazineſs; which, when 


once indulged, colts very dear to be 


Overcome. 


.. The ſight of our ſteeple created in 


me a ſecret joy, though attended with 
ſome uneaſineſs that I couid not com- 
mand. As for Barbara, ſhe was in 


raptures. There, Madam, there is 


\ 


Aye, your 
Paris, with all it's finery, is not to 


« the dear village !* ſaid ſhe, point 
to it. The great houſe on the left, 


* ſurrounded with thoſe fine trees, is 
© the caſtle, about a gun-ſhot from the © 


village; we ſhall paſs by the gates 
© and you will ſee a fine hes 
we dance on Sundays. That brog 


where the village ſtands. Still ag 


we advanced, my good ant explained 
all the particulars as they occurred; 
and this with ſuch an innocent ſatiſ. 
faction, that I envied her happineſs, 


and would have given any thing to 
have ſhared with her. 9 


Upon our entrance into the village, 
Barbara knew one of her neighbou 
who was ſpinning before her own door, - 
She called to her aloud, begged the po. 
ſtilion to ſtop for a moment, made her. 
ſelf known, and aſked a hundred queſ. 


tions all in a breath. The good coun- 


try- woman, after recollecting Barbara, 


told her neighbour, who was folding 
ſome ſheep ; ſhe told a third; and, as 


it was the time for the cattle to come 


home, every one was ſtirfing, and in a 


trice we had half of the K about the 
chaiſe. I called to the poſtil 


ion to 
on to John B——'s; upon which, ſe. 
veral girls, who were ſurprized to hear 


me name one of their neighbours, of. 


fered their ſervice to ſhew the way, ran 
ſKkipping along before the horſes, and 
brought me in triumph to the houſe, 
But how little did it appear | How did 
the village, ſo much boaſted of by 
Barbara, and which I had repreſented 
to myſelf fo charming, now appeæ 
wretched and miſerable! The tears 
came; and, in ſpite of reaſon's force, 
I regretted the charming abode I had 
quitted. Childiſh prejudices were va- 
niſhedz I was familidrized with gran- 
deux: to advance is more agreeab 

than to go back. How ſhall | exprel 
myſelf! I was fool enough to be hum, 
bled at the meanneſs which ſurrounded 


me; and why? Becauſe I was ena. 


moured with oſtentation ! becauſe I ws 


vain ! becauſe my little knowledge af 


the world had infected mel 
In the mean time, my father and 
mother, who were told of my amv 
came very joyfully to help me dow" 
out of the chaiſe. My agitation was 
ſo great, and. my mind ſo troubled, 
that I did not hear a word 2 
obliging things they ſaid. Going the 


\ 


waters the garden; and the tops of | 
the houſes behind thoſe high trees is 
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— of being obliged to declare my- | 


Some difficulty ſtill remained; the 
marquis might return, and be defirous 


the houſe, my mother made à motion 
which frightened me, apprebending I 
was diſcovered, I learned afterwards, 
ſhe was upon the point of taking me a- 
bout the neck, my face made ſuch an 
impreſſion on her ; becauſe, being in an 
undreſs, I was leſs unlike what I had 
formerly been. But it went no farther 
than a fright, and I was conducted to 
my little apartment, conſiſting of a 
bed-chamber and a little room; the 
furniture plain, but new and conveni- 
ent; and, with what was coming after 
me, I found myſelf very commodiouſly 
ſituated, and better than I deſerved. 

My father, who was tranſported with 
the honour he fancied I did him in 
lodging there, ſhewed me, that from my 
chamber I could go into a neat little 

den under my windows: he told me, 
E deferred laying the walks till 
my arrival, and that in eight days time 
I ſhould have a parterre of flowers at 
the foot of the ſtairs. I thanked him 
for his civilities, and afſured him I was 
overjoyed to lodge in his houſe; which, 
indeed, was very true. There was but 
one particular I dreaded ; that was, be- 
mg diſcovered ſooner or later. I was 
now pretty ſafe as to my father and mo- 
ther, and much more in regard of my 
ker; but Colin, the young fellow 
who had been ſo fond of me, could he 
behold me without being moved ? The 
impreſhons Nature makes, though deep, 
daly experience ſhews that time will 
wear them out; but it is far otherwiſe 

with the ideas engraved in the heart by 
love: as the paſſion is ſtronger, the trace 
is deeper, and conſequently outlaſts the 
other; befides, Colin had ſeen me ſince 
1 had left the village. | | 

Nevertheleſs, I baniſhed theſe fears : 
1was ſo much grown, and my features 
were now formed and quite altered, 
that I imagined nobody would know 
me; at leaſt, I was willing to flatter 

myſelf fo, | 

When I was in bed, I laid Jown a 

lan for my conduct, making it a rule 
tv ſee no company, but to ſpend my 
ume in working and reading. As to 
my table, I determined it ſhould be 
plain, to avoid expence and ſhew, and 
not lie under the reproach of acting the 
dy in my father's houſe. 1 thought 
roper, i 0 
f Per, indeed, to eat alone, appre- 
ending too great familiarity might 
cover the ſecret, and as yet I did not 


of diſcourſing with me. He had been 
ſeen there before, and his preſence and 
viſits might recal thoſe ideas which were 
but too carefully laid up; all which put 


together, Jenny might be found to be 


one who was deſirous to. paſs for ſome- 
body elſe. This I imagined might hap « 


pen; and certainly had in a ſhort time, 


but that the marquis apprehended the 
ſame thing. It will appear how he ma- 
naged the affair: at preſent, ſomething 


elſe demands our attention; every thing 


has gil wy place. 


I paſſed the night better than I had 


In the morning, my 


reaſon to expect. 
mother bringing me ſome broth, whic 


I ordered Barbara to make over night, 


told me, that the gentleman at the caſte 


had ſent to know who I was, and 


whether I made any ftay in the vill 
She added, ſhe had given no poſitive 


anſwer, not knowing what were my in- 
tentions. | 


I praiſed my mother's diſcretion , with 


an air that ſufficiently ſhewed my ſatis- 


faction; but had like to have ſpoiled all 


by aſking a queſtion : I recollected my- 


ſelf, and only enquired who was lord of 
their village. 
ſhe, © an old batchelor; who, after the 


© He is a financier,” ſaid 


death of the laſt poſſeſſor, purchaſed 


© it of his widow, He was once u 


© the point of marrying a daughter of 

lives with a lady.“ 
My mother was talking all this time of 
me, and was loth to ſpeak her mind to 


© mine, who now 


my diſadvantage z ſuch acknowledg- 
* 8 

ments grate too much. But the match 
© was broke off,* continued ſhe, be- 
© cauſe the intended bridegroom was 
«© engaged to another, who ſent to for- 
© bid the marriage, From that time, 
© the women are all afraid of him, 


© though he is very rich, and he makes 


„ himſelt amends as often as he can; 
© but his horrid figure and bad character 
« frighten all our guls. He ſpends the 


autumn here; and during that time 


© every one keeps watch and ward, for 
© he is as wicked as he is ugly. 


This account reſembled M. Gripart | 


ſo very much, whom I have mentioned be- 
fore, that I was not lurprized to hear my 
mother name him. As the was in a tal& + 


ing mood, ſhe related Madame D'Ef- 


tival's_ 
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tival's hiſtory, much the ſame as what 


J have given before. She expreſſed her- 
ſelf much properer than my father, 


which made me reliſh it better from her 


than from him. The reader may judge; 
the ſequel of that lady's hiſtory falls in 
too naturally here to be poſtponed. 


' SEQUEL OF MADAME D'*ELBIEUX'S 
- HISTORY, 


4 N the mean time, M. D'Eſtival, ig- 


| norant, as one may imagine, of his 

being by miſtake concerned in what had 
paſſed: the preceding night, came before 
dinner to the Cqunteſs De N——'s 
_ caſtle, determined on the antwer he was 
to make to her propoſals, One moment 


later, all would have been over; he had 
certainly found the door ſhut againſt 


him; and muſt have returned without 
comprehending the meaning of iuch a 
whimſical order. The counteis, who 

thought ſhe had reaſon to be highly pro- 
voked, was determined to have him for- 
bid ever ſetting his foot again in her 
houſe; but, never dreaming of his be- 
ing there before dinner, as he muſt have 


gone to hed ſo late, deferred giving her 


orders till ſhe roſe herſelf. 


Let any one imagine her conſterna- 


tion, at ſeeing him enter her bed-cham- 
ber with that eaſy air which is the re- 
ſult of innocence. She was ſcarce able 
to command her reſentment, and turned 


to the other ſide with a diſdain which 


muſt have been diſcovered, had there 
been the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had 
given occaſion to it. 
aware of it, enquired after her health, 
and how ſhe came to keep her bed ſo 
long, Lou have certainly {upped 
+ late, been up all night,” ſaid he, and 


now have got the head-ache; and, if 


© I may judge by your looks, are not 


in a humour to chat.“ This ſpeech, 
far from engaging the counteſs to make 
any anſwer, only provoked her the inore; 
nevertheleſs, ſhe contained hericlt, out 


of a deſire to know how far the im- 
poſtor's impudence would go. 


daughter, fancies the mother may be 
© more ealily impoſed on, as the does 
not know what diſcoveries her daugh- 
ter has made; and flaiters himſelf, 
« that though he is diſcarded by her, 
he may marry me, But why ſhould 


a K W a a 


D'Eſtival, not 


| | The 
« treacherous man, ſaid the to herſelf, 
after endeavouring to deceive the 
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I take his perfidy thus to heart? What 
© is it to me, whether the wretch be 
« privately married. or not, or dareg 
make his addreſſes to me? I know 


ty of a greater folly, if, inſtead of gi. 
verting myſelf at his expence, I ſhould 
be ſerious in the matter, and only 


give mylelf uneaſmeſs to no purpoſe,” 


This reaſonable reflection brought 
the counteſs to herſelf, . of car. 
rying it with a high hand, as ſhe once 
thought of doing, ſhe pretended to wake 
out of her ſleep, ſaying, ſhe had not 
cloſed her eyes all night, and that it 
was very barbarous to diſturb her, In. 
© deed, M. D*Eftival,* added ſhe, * you 
© are to blame, and I ought to puniſh 
© you, by taking another nap; but, for 
this time I will pardon you, being 


« impatient to hear what you have de- 
© termined after our laſt converſation, 


Step into the next room while I riſe, 


© and then we will diſcourſe as long as. 


you pleaſe.” 1 . 

D'Eſtival oppoſed this. You ap- 
© pear too much to advantage, ſaid he 
with a ſmile, © in your bed, and are 


© too charming for me to loſe the plea- 


© ſure of ſceiug you. Give me leave to 
« fit down by you, and I ſhall declae 
© my ſentiments with the ſincerity you 
© exacted of me.” 3 0 


The countels, too ſenſible to compli-. 


ments, was half reconciled. * You are 
© always flattering one, ſaid ſhe, in an 
affected tone; / any one elſe would be 
© deceived by your fine ſpeeches ; but it 
© is lucky for me that I know myſelf, 
and am not fool enough to be impoſed 
© on. But to the reſolution you ſay you 
© have taken; that reſolution I am ſo 
much intereſted, and ſo impatient to 
© hear,” R 

I have too lively a ſenſe of all the 
© civilities I have received, replied 
D'Eftival, very gravely, * to heſitate a 
moment in ſincerely declaring My 
© mind: I am a ſtranger to deceit, and 
value myſelf too much on probity, t9 
© make a myſtery of the paſſion I have 


for Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux. This 


© is ſaying enough, Madam and, I 
© think, I ought not to ule an apology 
for aſſuring you I am ready, whenev 
« you pleaſe, to marry your daughtss 
« and receive her from your hand 35 4 


6 procious pledge of your elteem 3 


© friendſhip.” = 1 
18 aan - 
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$ That is as much as to ſay,” replied 
the counteſs, ironically, you cruelly 
« ſacrifice yourſelf ; and, to oblige me, 
« will become the moſt wretched of man - 
© kind. This is doing a great deal for 
my ſake; I know not how to make a 


return: but in an affair of this conſe- 


« quence, J muſt let the mother take 
« place of the friend, and examine every 
« thing very cautiouſly. I have been 
© informed, Sir, that you are already 
© married, and before any thing is con- 
« cluded on, it is fit I ſhould be fully 
« ſatisfied on ſo material a point, If 
© you will act with the probity for which 
© you ſeem to value yourſelf, I ſhall 
avoid making an enquiry; which, 
though it turn out to your advantage, 
c will throw a flur upon you, every man 
© of honour ought to avoid.” 
M.D'Eftival, whoſe conſcience did not 
accuſe him, imagined either the counteſs 
bantered, or elſe reſented the preference 
he gave her daughter. You are at 
liberty, Madam,” anſwered he, to 
act as you pleaſe, Whatever meaſures 
© you like; I am ſure they will prove 
© my innocence.” Every one knows me; 
© I have nothing to reproach myſelf 
© with, and defy the worſt of my ene- 
mies. — This is e far,“ cried 
the counteſs, interrupting him: © you may 
talk thus to others, who are leſs ac- 
« quainted with you; but as for me, I 
am not ſo eaſily deceived.— Though 


you ſhould take it ill, replied DEA. 


tival, with warmth, I muſt tell you, 
* that whoever gave you any ſuch infor- 
© mation, are impoſtors, and I ſhall 
* puniſh them as they deſerve, if you 
* will pleaſe to name them: the jeſt is 
* ſomething tart, and ſure enough car- 
ned too far. As 

The counteſs, fully perſuaded that it 
was D'Eſtival whom ſhe had heard re- 


proached over night with his ſecret en- 


Bagements, and which he had owned, 
was exaſperated at his aſſurance in de- 
nying them. © My daughter,“ cried 
ſhe, na paſſion, can never be ſuthci- 
f ently praiſed for diſcarding you with 
f ſcorn, ſince you ſtand fo audaciouſly 
=o lye.— For Heaven's ſake, Ma- 
dam“ ſaid D*Eftival, interrupting her 
a third time, let us underſtand one an- 
: other, and do not perſiſt in ſuch cruel 
treatment; if you are in jeſt, I will 
: old my tongue, and am willing you 


dexing humour; but if you are 
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ould give full ſcope to your bitter 
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© ſerious, it is time to come to an expla- 


nation. What is it you mean by pre- 


© tending I am married ? What ſecret 
© engagement do you hint at? What 
© grounds have you to imagine your 


© daughter has diſcarded me with ſcorn? _ 


© I would have you to know, Madam, 
© with all due reſpe&, that there is not 
one ſyllable of truth in all this; and 
© that if you talk till to-morrowgT ſhall 


© not comprehend one word you ſay. 
The more M. D'Eſtival perſiſted in 
aſſerting his innocence, the more the 


. . o — ou 
prejudiced counteſs's rage increaſed. 


Notwithſtanding her reſolution to keep 
in a bantering ſtrain, ſhe loſt all pati- 


ence. * Is it poſſible,” ſaid ſhe, raiſing 
her voice, * that you ſhould carry, Sir, 

the impoſture to this length? 
dare maintain you are not married? 
Ves, Madam, I do aver it," replied 
D'Ettival : who could have informed 


© you of ſo baſe a calumny ??—* My 
© daughter, if you muſt know, replied 
the counteſs very warmly, not daring 
to own how ſhe had diſcovered it. Ma- 
demoiſelle D*Elbieux!* cried D'Eſ- 


tival: © ſhe could never have invented 


* ſuch a lye! I fay again, Madam, you 
only divert yourſelf at my expence, 
and have ſome motive for ſo doing. 


ſtory, as an excuſe for breaking your 
word with me; but you need not have 
taken the pains to proceed in this ex- 
traordinary manner: had you barely 
{11d you did not approve of me for a 
ſon-in-law, I ſhould have come pre- 
ſently to a reſolution, Madam, and 
given you no farther trouble. 

The concluſion of this anſwer touch- 
ed the counteſs to the quick. There 
is no bearing this, cried ſhe, looking 
furiouſly at him; * you provoke me be- 
yond meaſure by your ill manners. 
Know, then, Sir, ſince you force me 
toit, that I was witneſs the laſt night 
of your converſation with my daugh- 
ter in the Park; now ſure you under- 


daughter wrote to you; that you a- 


contemptible manner? Will you de- 
ny, too, your owning your marriage? 


proofs? I ſee in your looks you are 
contriving to evade them. Go, Sir, 
it is ſhameful for a man of your rank 


to lye ſo openly; I always thought 
© +23 G g 


« perlong 


Lou 


I am ſatisfied you have invented this 


me. Will you deny, too, that my 


greed to meet her in the Park; that 
you and ſhe talked of me in the moſt 


But to what purpoſe do I give theſe 
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© perſons of diftinftion were exempt 


© from this vice.” 


« Nay, then !* cried D'Eſtival, lifting 
up his eyes to heaven; * either I am run 
© mad, or you have loft your ſenſes ! 
Pardon me, Madam, if my emotion 
has occaſioned an expreſſion I myſelf 


loſe all patience with you. I received 
a letter laſt night from your daughter! 
ſhe met me in the Park! I ſpeak diſ- 


© reſpectfully of you; and, to compleat 


the fiction, frankly owned myſelf mar- 
ried, when there 1s no ſuch thing, and 
ſhe diſcard me without my knowing 
of it! Faith, Madam, once more, ei- 
ther you dream, or I am mad: cer- 
tainly 1 have diſturbed your ſleep, and 
you are dreaming again; or you are 
reſolved to provoke a man of ſome 
worth, Yes, 1 ſay it again, you cer- 
tainly dream, and the devil himſelf 
© cannot unriddle it.” | 
Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux entered the 
room as D'Eſtival ſaid this in a great 
heat. She did not know he was come, 
but was Kill perſuaded he was the per- 
ſon ſhe had talked with the night before 
and was not much ſurprized to find him 


with her mother, after what ſhe fancied. 
ſhe had diſcovered. Her malice, which 
was never backward, made her conclude 


that he had lain in the caſtle ; and what 
confirmed her in it the more, was his 
angry diſcourſe. She did not doubt but 
her mother and he, like too many mar- 


| ried people, had quarrelled; and vexed 
to meet a man ſhe deteſted upon the pre- 


tended diſcovery, ſhe was going to retire 


and vent her ill: humour in her chamber; 


but the counteſs perceiving her, very 


peremptorily commanded her to ſtay, 


ſaying, her preſence was neceſlary to 
clear up an affair ſhe was acquainted 
with, and well deſerved (added ſhe with 


a ſneer) the honour of her evidence and 


confirmation. FS 9 
D'Eſtival, who was grown impatient, 


did not wait for the counteſs proceeding 


in her diſcourſe, J am overjoyed, 
< Mademoileile,” ſaid he, that you are 
come fo luckily. Would you believe, 


2 your mother has ſpent an hour in en- 


£ deavouring to perſuade. me that you 


© wrote to me, and that in conſequence 


© of it, I met you Jaſt night in the Park; 
that under favour, we railed at her, 
© and a thouſand dreams of this nature? 
© Speak, Mademoiſelle, you can beſt de- 
cide it. It was in vain for me to aſ- 


7 


blame; but really any one elſe would 


o 
-* hereafter,” 
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© ſure her that it is all a miſtake: ſj 
« perſiſts in proving it to be true, and! 
© am ſo aſtoniſhed, that I ſhall not re. 
© cover myſelf ſoon. | | 


Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux was ex. 


tremely ſurprized to hear that her mo. 
ther was ſo well acquainted with her 
proceedings. She concluded the far. 
mer's ſon had betrayed her, and waz 
reſolved to revenge herſelf ſooner or 
later. Notwithſtanding her anger a. 
gainſt D'Eſtival, ſhe approved of his 
perſiſting to deny the meeting, and 
thought it was her buſineſs to ſecond 


him; which ſhe did with fo much ear. 


neſtneſs, that it was rewarded with z 
box on each ear, for ſaying the knew 
nothing at all of it, and that it was con- 
trary even to common ſenſe, 

The counteſs having thus revenged 


herſelf, ordered D'Eſtival very diſdain- 


fully to retire, and never come near her 
more. Heroſe from his ſeat, ſtung with 
the injurious treatment he had received, 
© Yes, Madam, cried he, you ſhall 
© fee me no more; but remember, and 


L repeat it before this young lady, that 
1 never ſtirred from home laſt night, 


© as all the people in the village can 
« witneſs ; I lay at my own houle: that 
© I had not the honour of meeting yout 
daughter; that I never told her | was 


married; and, in fine, that the whole 


is a fiction. This is the plain truth, 
© and ſo I wiſh you a good morrow; en- 
gaging my word of honour never to 
«* expoſe myſelf again to ſuch opprobn- 
5 _ treatment ao Fav undergone this 
© day.” 

DEſtival went away, leaving tie 
counteſs extremely perplexed at the im. 
poſture, of which ſhe thought him guil 
ty. Looking at her daughter, who cried 
for vexation; © You are very impudent, 
« Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, to deny ring I 
© ſelf ſaw and heard.” Saying this, te 

threw the letter at her ſhe had intercept 
ed, as was mentioned before. * W. 
« you deny this too? I know you, pel 
© fidious creature! your wicked he 
© betrays' itſelf every moment. You 
© expreſs yourſelf in my regard wil 
great tendernefs and affection, truly: 
© Go, ungrateful child! you little de- 
© ſerve what I have done for you; ® 
© I ſhould act very prudently, if, aft 
© diſcovering your malicious diſpolitio 
© I ſecured you in a place that WS 
revent your behaving to meſo 
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Theſe reproaches were too juſt not to 
affect Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux, wicked 
as ſhe was: ſhe cried very heartily, and 
confeſſed the deſerved them, as ſhe own- 


ed to her confidante, from whom this 


hiftory was learned. Beſides her other 
ul qualities, ſhe was very unguarded, 


and had not ſenſe enough to conceal what 


ſhe ought to have buried in eternal obli- 
vion. | | | 

As raſh as Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux 
was, ſhe reflected a long time on what 
had happened, though it was not uſual 
with her. Had there been the leaſt room 
to doubt, ſhe would have concluded that 
D'Eſtival was not the perſon ſhe met in 


the Park: his denying having been there, 


and her mother's paſſionate manner of 
forbidding him the houſe, did not ſuit 
the notions ſhe had imbibed. She was 
- infinitely deſirous of diſcourſing him on 


the points he had ſo obſtinately denied; 


beſides, it was ſufficient to be ill uſed 
by her mother, to reconcile him to her, 
to ſay nothing of his being molt in fa- 
your of all her lovers; and in the hu- 
mour ſhe then was, ſhe heartily wiſhed 
the engagements ſhe fancied he was un- 
der with her mother were not of the na- 
ture ſhe ſuſpected, in order to receive his 
addrefſes anew, and even to marry him 
perhaps at laſt. 1 7 | | 
She was juſt ſitting down to table 
with her mother, who ftill murmured 
and reprimanded her for what had hap- 
pened, (for the beſt of mothers, when 
thus provoked, do not eafily give over.) 
Dinner was ſerving up, when word. was 
brought that M. D Eſtourneaux was 
come. After reflecting on what had 
paſſed, he was concerned at having been 
ſo foolith as to give occaſion to Made- 
moiſelle D'Elbieux retiring, when his 
good fortune had procured him the 
meeting: apprehending beſides, that jea- 
louſy might poſhbly have mortified her, 
he came to repair the miſchief he had 
done himſelf ; and in order that the ac- 
knowledgment he had made ſhould not 
prejudice his pretenſions to a perſon 
who, in marrying him, might retrieve 
is affairs, and make his fortune, he 
was reſolved, in caſe ſhe refuſed to hear 
m on account of his having ſaid he 


was married, to pretend it was all a jeſt, 


and only to try whether ſhe concerned 
herſelf in what regarded him. He had 
even taken the precaution, in caſe ſhe 

ould make any enquiry, to inſtruct his 


Vife, and conviuce her, that it was her in- 


tereſt to aſſiſt him on this occaſion, inorder 
to alleviate the extreme neceſſity to which 
her ill conduct had reduced her. This 


was what brought the vain-glorious 


D*Eftourneaux to the caſtle, and occa- 
ſioned various adventures, | 


Mademoitelle D'Elbieux, who had 
not digeſted the blows, nor the conti- 
nual reflections ſhe had undergone, 
received D'Eſtourneaux very coldly. 
On the contrary, the counteſs careſſed 


him extremely, becauſe ſhe knew hewas 


odious to D'Eſtival, as if ſhe intended 


by ſuch treatment to revenge herſelf for 


all the grievances ſhe laid to his charge. 


The gentleman was ſo elevated at this, 
that he grew very jovial, and endeavour- 
ed, by his country jefts, to reinſtate 


himſelf in the favour of Mademoiſelle 


D'Elbieux. The counteſs perceiving, 


by her daughter's ſullen looks, that 


D*Eftourneaux's company was diſagree- 
able to her, took a malicious pleaſure 
in leaving them alone. Accordingly, 


the moment ſhe had dined, ſhe retired to 


her cloſet under ſome pretext, but in 
reality to divert herſelf with the vexa- 


tion this would occaſion her daughter, 
When ill- nature is to be indulged, 


every thing that mortifies another is 


acceptable, though of the moſt trifling 

nature. TO 
The ſpark was no ſooner alone with 

the daughter, but he began his addreſſes 


and fine ſpeeches, in order, if poſſible, 


to renew the preceding night's conver= 


ſation; but he met with all the diſdain 


ſhe was capable of expreſſing when diſ- 
egen Eſtourneaux bore it tolera- 


ly well for ſome time; but finding no- 
thing would pleaſe her, he began to 
think of juſtifying . himſelf upon the 


ſubje& of his unlucky acknowledg- | 
ment, from which he imagined all this 


cent proceeded, 


o 


© 1 ſee plainly, 
ademoiſelle,* cried he, that what 


I faid laſt night about a pretended 


© marriage, by way of banter, has made 


you uneaſy, and occaſioned the coldneſs_ 


© with which I am treated; but do not 


© be miſtaken, I am under no engage= 
© ment, as I am ready to prove: had 


c Tow favoured me a few moments 
longer with your company, you would 
© have found Are you run 


© mad?” replied Mademoiſelle D'El- 


bieux, very drily. Who told you that 
© T concerned myſelf about you, or am 
© any way intereſted whether you are 
6 at liberty or not? Neither do I com- 
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© prehend what you mean by a diſcourſe 
| Hine 

© you ſay wehad together; I remember 

© nothing of it. You mult explain your- 

c ſelf; or, which would do much better, 

© Sir, give me no farther trouble: I am 


not in a humour to be diverted with 
your wit; and you had beſt reſerve 


© it for others, who may poſſibly reliſh 
© jt, though I do not.” | 
This made D' Eſtourneaux ſtare, and 
puzzled him in his turn. I could not 
have thought, anſwered he, that you 


© would quarrel for a trifle, after giv- 


© ing me a meeting. I think—— 1 
give you a meeting !* cried ſhe, inter- 
rupting him a ſecond time, and fur- 
prized at his aſſurance; you are cer- 


« tainly diſtracted, or could never have 
© entertained ſuch an extravagant no- 


c tion.'—* I ſhould think fo too,” re- 


plied D'Eftourneaux, incenſed at this, 
A 


if I imagined all theſe things without 


this letter, and which you cannot dii- 
own, as 1 received it trom you, 1 flat- 


ing me as you have hitherto done.” 
Saying this, he preſented the letter to 


her, which created no ſmall aſtoniſli- 
ment. Caſting her eyes upon it, ſhe 
fancied ſhe knew the hand, and upon 
that read it all over. It appeared to be 
the ſame with the letter the wrote to 
D' Eſtival, excepting as to the place cf 


meeting, and the writing being diffe- 


rent from her on. Atter weighing 


with herſelf who could have poſſibly put 


ſuch a trick upon her, ſhe recollected 
_ what her mother had ſaid to her, and 
From thence concluded, it was her who 


intercepted the letter, and had put it to 


uch an ule : bur, notwithſtanding this 


diſcovery, ſhe was quite in the dark as 
to the reſt of the adventure. What 


could be the dehign of ſending the letter 
to D' Eſtourneaux inſtead of D'Ediival ? 


Why ſhould her mother tall upon D EA. 


tivai for the meeting, and he deny it 


ſo ſtrenuouſly? Had the cover of the 
bill-t been preferved, it would have un- 


riddled the whole; but it was never 


read, D'Eſtourneaux having careleſsly 
thrown it into the fire; from whence 
arole all the myſtery, „t to be unrid- 


died, and which fo much perpiexed Ma- 


demoiſelle D'E/JhDicux, Had the head- 
itrong thing given cur country ſquire 
the hearing, he would ſoon have clear- 


ed up the point, and informed her, that 


tlc letwr was brovght to hun inflead of 


any foundation; but when you fee 


ter my ſelf you will not perſiſt in treat- 
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D'Eftival ; but ſhe was too impetuous, 
too lively, and too obſtinate, to aban- 
don her firſt notions, and conſi der cool. 
ly upon any thing. A great deal of 
wit, but little judgment, 1s the charac. 
ter of Mademoiſelle D'Elbieux, now 
Madame D'Eſtival. However, reſent. 
ment muſt not be indulged ; never any 
good is to be expected from it, 
The counteſs, who oyerheard every 
word, ſoon found out the myſtery, In- 
ſtead of being concerned for her beha. 
viour to the unfortunate D'Eftival, ſhe 


thought the whole affair fo very divert- 


ing, when ſhe recollected all that had 
paſſed over night and the morning fol. 
lowing, that ſhe ſeveral times burit out 
into loud fits of laughter. D'Eſtour- 
neaux, who took it to himſelf, and ima- 
gined his night-adventure was only a 
contrivance to ridicule him, reſented 


her mirth, and roſe from his ſeat, ſay- 


ing ſhe was very ill-mannered to make 
a jeſt of a man of his importance, The 
lets merit a man has, the mors ſuſpi- 
cious he is of being lighted. This 
hufling ſpeech was fo far from check- 
ing the countels, that it only increaſed 
her mirth by being ſo ill-timed. Ma- 
demoiſelle D'Elbitox, who was aſto- 
niſhed to hear her, bit her lips for vex- 
ation; thinking it wes a conſequence of 
the trick the had been played, reſolving 
to revenge herſelf the firſt opportunity. 
In the mean time D'Eſtourneaux, 
whoſe reſentment of the ill uſage increal- 
ed with it, began to think of convincing 
the counteſs how much he was affronted, 
by aſſuring her it was the laſt viſit he 
ever intended there. The countels, na- 
turally polite, and, beſides, apprehea- 
five leſt D'Eſtourneaux in his anger 
ſhould divulge the adventure among tht 
neighbouring gentry, and prejudice he: 


_ daughter's reputation, aſſured him Ie 


was not concerned in the affair; but 
that ſhe could not help being diverted 
at a trick ſhe had put upon her daugh- 
ter, and wherem he had never been en- 
tangled, but by an unlucky miſtake. 
The fierce country ſquire was appeaſel 
by this aſſurance, which his pride took 
tor an excuſe. IIe grew good-humou'- 
ed, m order to pacify the countels for 
his ſpiteful reflections, which ſhe could 
not torbear reproaching him with. He 
told her, it was done on purpoſe, oY 
puniſhment for her being there, which 

diſcovered, as he aſſured her, notwnr-” 


ſtanding the thought herſelf ſo an. 


The counteſs believed what ſhe pleaſed, 
but her daughter at laſt unravelled the 


whole myſtery by what ſhe heard, and 


was no longer ſurprized at D'Eſtival's 
remptory behaviour. This renewed 
2 eſteem for him, and con- 


vinced her, that all ſhe had ſuſpected to 


have paſſed between her mother and 
him was purely imaginary. Her paſ- 
fion revived, with a firm reſolution of 
giving him the moſt convincing proofs 
as ſoon as poſſible. | 


An opportunity ſoon offered ; the 


counteſs berſelf brought it about. She 


always had a value for M. D'Eftival, 


and being ſenſible of the injuſtice of 
her behaviour to him, ſhe thought her- 


ſelf obliged to acknowledge her fault, 


in order to bring him to the caſtle again, 
and convince him of her concern for 


what had paſſed. D'Ettival, who had 


retired with great regret, was overjoyed 
at the pretence that was given him to 


return, without bringing his honour in 
queſtion, Accordingly, he came the 


next day, and his ſhort abſence only 
ſerved to render him the more amiable, 


and redouble the eſleem he was in be- 


fore the rupture. | . 
The moſt inconſiderate have ſome 


intervals of good ſenſe. Mademoiſelle 


D'Elbieux behaved for a few days with 
lo much temper, that D'Eltival had the 
addreſs to make her accept of his pro- 


poſal to marry her. The counteſs, 


convinced of the neceſſity of marrying 
her daughter, eſpecially after her late 
ally, and knowing how eaſily in ſuch 
adventures a young creature might be 
ruined paſt retrieving, was reſolved not 
to loſe ſo favourable an opportunity. 
Her conſent obtained, the nuptials were 
mmediately celebrated, and nothin 


could be happier than the firſt few days. 
that followed. The alteration in Made- 

moiſelle D'Elbieux for the better was 
aſtoniſning. The family bleſſed the oc- 


caſion of ſo happy a change; but they 


were too precipitate in their ſentiments: 


her character was ſtill the ſame, and 


| Joon exerted itſelf with it's uſual vio- 


lence, ' 


They had not been married a fort- 
night, when one morning, as ſhe. was 
de up, ſne bid her woman order 


ie coach to be ready, D'Eftival, in 


his complaiſant way, aſked her, if ſhe 
1 to dine abroad. No, ſaid 
4% Very coolly, I delign for Paris; I 
un quite tired with the country, where 


= 


A „ a a a. „ 
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© there is nothing new, and can bear it no 
longer. You have too much ſenſe,” 
replied D*'Eſtival very mildly, to have 
© taken fo fudden a reſolution without 
* conſulting your mother, and hearing her 


© opinion.'—* Why, ſurely !' cried ſhe 


very haughtily, am I ſuch an infant, 
© that I am obliged to aſk her leave? 


© I know of no ſuch dependence, and 


© will not be made a flave to any one. 
© You are very impertinent to talk to 
© me in this manner. Surely, the fcene 
© is very extraordinary !' — What L 


* 

© intended as an affront. You are cer- 
* tainly. your own miſtreſs, and I ſhould 
© be ſorry to have given you the leaſt 
© occaſion to think 1 

< you; butT ought to put you in mind, 
© that one of your birth ſhould not leave 
6 
* 


cried ſhe, interrupt ing him again, is 
in vain; I am determined to ſet out 


immediately for Paris, and nobody 
ſhall prevent it.“ 


There is but one difficulty remains,” 


continued D'Eſtival, provoked with his 
wite's diſcourſe; * which is, where you 


can lodge when you come there? You 
© know we have no houſe, nor have as yet 
© had time to look out for one ; beſides, 
« we agreed not to do any thing of that 
© kind till next winter.“ What is that 
© to me, ' replied the humourſome crea- 
ture with an air of diſdain: do you 
imagine that will diſappoint + Jour - 

ney? As if I could be at a loſs for 


contrived the whole affair; and, Hea- 
ven be praiſed! do not want any one's 
direction how to behave on ſuch an 
occaſion... 5 | WER 
A neighbour coming in, put an end 
to the converſation, M. D'Eſtival was 


going to reply, and that like a huſband 


who was determined not to yield to ſuch 


extravagancies. The diſcourſe at firit 


ran upon indifferent matters, when on 


a ſudden, without the leaſt connection 


with what had been ſaid, Madame 
D'Eſtival aſked the lady, what the 
thought of a huſband who tyrannized 
dee Ki wife, and thwarted her m every 
thing. The lady, furprized at fuch a 
queſtion, and guefling ſomething was 
amiſs, replied, that the did not believe that 
any married man was fo unreaſonable. 


+ WelF then, cried Madame Df. 
* 58 


ſaid;* anſwered D'Eſtival, was not 
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her relations ſo very abruptly, and 
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val, looking ſcornfully at her huſband, 
do not be any longer in ſuch a miſ- 


© take; that gentleman is one of the 
© number. 


I have a mind to go to 
© Paris; I aſked his conſent in ay 
* obliging manner, even begged it, and 
« yet he is ſo cruel as to refule me; Is 
not this playing the tyrant over a wife? 
I am ſo provoked, as ſcarce to be my- 
« ſelf.* D'Eſtival, who little expected 
ſuch a vile forgery, and was now con- 
vinced he had married the wickedeſt 


any anſwcr. He went directly to the 
counteſs, but with an air of trouble 


which ſhe preſently diſcovered, and en- 


quired what was the occaſion of it : he 
very readily told her the whole affair, 
Atter ſhrugging vp her ſhoulders, ſhe 
promiſed to take proper methods. D'E(- 
tival was very willing ſhe ſhould ſtir in 
at, rather than himſelf ; and, in order to 


avoid the noiſe he foreſaw would enſue, 


he moumted a horſe and went to dinner 


about a league from thence, hoping at 
his return to find his wife in a better hu- 
mour, and poſſibly prevailed on to hear 


reaſon. | | bo, | 

It was a difficult taſk, or rather an 
impoſſibility ; the counteſs her mother 
was thanked very diſdainfully for her 
advice, and told ſhe was not miſtreſs 


there, and that no deference was due 
to her, It was in vain to tell her daugh- 


ter, that to go without her huſband's 


conſent, or to leave him behind, was 
7 . Her anſwer till. 
Was, the did not marry to become a 
fſlave, and that if other women were 
ſuch fools as to be led by the nole, it 


equally monſtrous. 


was not her caſe ; that ſhe would ſhew, 
the rights of a wife were not inferior to 


| thoſe of a huſband, and that there was 
nothing wanting but to know as much, 


In fine, words run high ; it was to no 
purpoſe to interpoſe, go ſhe would. A 
ſervant who had brought her up, was 
ſo indiſcreet as to blame her conduct, 
and ſay ſhe ought in conſcience to obe 


her huſband: this was anſwered with 
bidding her be gone. 


her wages were immediate]y paid; and, 


Accordingly, 


in ſpite of all remonſtrances, ſhe was 


turned out of doors. 


none if they ſhewed the leaſt reply: 


creature of her ſex, ſeeing her worked 
up to ſuch a pitch of extravagance, 
thought it moſt prudent to xetire, and 
mot give himſelf the trouble of making 


8 


muſt not delay executing what was or- 
dered ; thinking, that if the gover- 
nante, after ſo many years ſervice, 
found no mercy, they could hope for 


nance to her commands. The coac 
man, who, by the counteſs's direQion, 
had not as yet put the horſes to the 
coach, hurried about it immediately; 
the waiting-woman thought of nothi 
but packing up, and in aft inſtant eyery 
thing was ready. | 

Being informed of it, Madame 
D'Eſtival threw herſelf into the coach, 
It was in vain to endeavour to prevail 
on her; ſhe returned no anſwer, but 
ordered the coachman to drive away, 


The whole family remained in the ut- 


moſt conſternation at her obſtinicy, 
imagining this might not be the laſt 
freak with which ſhe would try a 
worthy gentleman's patience. 

The counteſs, thinking ſhe onght to, 
bes ogy M. D'Eſtival with what had 


paſſed, diſpatched one of her ſervants 


with a letter to him. He took horle 
immediately upon receiving it, much 
ſurprized to find his wife was gone 
without him, and ſhould have ſhewn 
him fo little regard as not to wait his 
return, The mother-in-law was too 
ſenſible of the juſtneſs of his reſentment, 
to make any apology for ſuch inſuffer- 
able behaviour; on the contrary, ſue 
itied him, and adviſed, rather as 1 
Friend than a mother, that he ſhould 


| wed ca inſtantly, endeavour to over- 


The other ſervants hearing the old wo- 


man was diſcharged, who had brought 
her up trom an infant, concluded they 


take her at night, and either prevail on 
her to hear reaſon, or to act as the oc- 
caſion required. | ; 
This advice chimed too well with his 
own ſentiments, provoked as he was, 
not to be followed. He ſent for poſt- 
horſes, and came up with her in about 
four hours. She was juſt 2 a 
village, when ſhe perceived him fol- 
lowing her, at a time ſhe little expe&ed 
i | | 
The interview was really comical. 
Madame D'Eſtival, who eafily gueſſed 
he did not come after her for nothing, 
reſolved on as wicked a ſtratagem 33 
could be invented. She pretended not lo 
know him, deſired he would go about his 
buſineſs, and, upon his aſſuming an de 
of authority, 95 him, that! 
he did not retire, and give her no la. 
ther diſturbance, ſhe would declare he 
came to offer violence, 70 9 ſhe 
e lid of lum. 
would find means to b b ſtivaly 


continued he with a ſmile o 
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| D'Eftival perceived that things myſt 
come to an extremity if he proceeded 
any farther : ſhe was under a neceſſity 
of ſtopping in the village, having tired 
the horſes ſo much, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to go on without baiting. He 
kept back till his wife alighted at the 


inn where ſhe was to dine, which the. 


had no ſooner done, but advancing to 
enter, he was ſtopped at the door, and 


| aſked what he would have. I am 


© come to dine with my wife, anſwer- 
ed he in a paſſion. * I did not think a 
man muſt have brought his pedigree,” 
4 

« in order to gain admittance here. 

The iun-keeper, who aſked D'Eſti- 
val ſuch a ridiculous queſtion, had jult 
received his inſtructions from the wife. 
She had charged him not to ſuffer a mad- 


man to come in, Who was in love with 


her, and ſo outrageous as to fancy him- 
ſelf married to her, Were ever ſuch 
artifices employed to get rid of a huſ- 
band? Such was the temper of the wo- 


man Lam ſpeaking of, and of whom I 


have ſuch juſt reaſons to complain. 

As Madame D'Eſtival came in a 
handſome coach and fix, with ſuitable 
attendants, ſhe made no ſmall figure: 
it was natural enough for her diſcourſe 


to have it's deſired effect. But as her 


huſband came on a poſt-horſe, and lived 
much in the country, it will be eaſily 
imagined he made no great ap arance 
either in cloaths or any thing elſe. 'The 


| Inn+keeper took the lady's part, her 


equipage carried it, and M. D'Eſtival 


was not regarded. 


The brute, as moſt of his profeſ - 
fon are, was nettled at the anſwer 
mentioned above, and the more ſo, for 


that ſeveral who overheard it had 
laughed very heartily. He anſwered 


with ſome warmth, that a pedigree was: 
not required for coming, into his inn, 
but that nevertheleſs he had no room 
for madmen, who fancied themſelves 


married to women they never ſaw be- 


z that he ſhould have no entrance 
there, ſince his deſign could be no other 


than to inſult a lac 5 who did him the 


aonour to come to his houſe; but that 
if he had the aſſurance to perſiſt in his 


folly, he would let him ſee he was 
matter there, and knew how to deal 
with inſolent fellows and madmen. 


D'Eftival was highly provoked at 
this impertinence z and, loſing all pa- 
ace, drew his word on the inn-keeper 


Tpeakz but the inn-k 
cock on his own dunghill, and whom 


iſdain, . the curate and the peaſants reſpected for 
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to force a paſſage. The hoſteſs bawled 


for help to the ſervants; and, in an in- 
ſtant, the whole village was in an up- 
roar, Had D'Eftival been Orland 

Furioſo himſelf, he muſt have yielded 


to the ſuperiority - of number. His 


{word was ſecures; and had not the 
curate interpoſed in the god-ſpeed, the 
inn-keeper had certainly crippled him. 
The clergyman, by his preſence, put 


a ſtop to their fury, and enquired what 


was the matter. D'Eſtival offered to 
r, fierce as a 


the ſake of his heady ſtum, was very 
loud in his own defence. In fine, 
D'Eſtival was adjudged to be mad as a 


March hare, every one depoſing ſome- 


thing to prove his madneſs; and what 
was ſtil] worſe, the curate would not 
hear any thing to the contrary. Ac- 
cordingly, he pronounced ſentence, that 
the madman ſhould be locked up, an 
information taken of the aſſault, and be 
conducted to the next bailiwick, in order 
to be ſent to a madhoule, or delivered 
to his relations, to be ſecured and pre- 


vented from the like pranks for the fu- 


ture. 


Such was the deciſion of the curate 
and chief men of the village, who un 
dertook to ſee it executed. It was in 


vain for D'Eſtival to endeavour to clear 


himſelf ; the clowns were all prejudiced 


againſt him, Mine hoſt of the White 


Croſs had been attacked, which was 
proof ſtrong enough in their judgment; 
and all D'Eſtival could ſay in his own 
defence was looked upon as the raving 
of a man diſtracted, who ought not to 
be laughed at, as they ſaid to one ano- 
ther, out of humanity, but rather de- 


ſerved to be pitied. 


All this while Madame D'Eftival 


ſtood laughing very heartily, which her 
attendants could not brook : one of 


them choſe rather to be turned away, 


than not reprove her for what had hap- 
pened, She was ſe provored at his im- 
pertinence, that ſhe 
threatening, that if ever he dared to 
talk of her, ſhe would make him dearly 
repent his want of reſpect. | 
After this a& of ſeverity, ſhe paid 
the inn-keeper well for his trouble, and 
proceeded on her ENI. Inſtead of 
reflecting on her own baſe carriage to ſo 
worthy a huſband as D'Eſtival, ſhe 
diverted herſelf with it on the road, and 


burt i 


orbid him her fight, 
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burſt in fits of laughter like a change- 
ling, as often as ſhe conſidered the aſto- 
niſhment he muſt be in at her artful 
manner of getting rid of, him. | 
In the mean time, the ſervant, whom 
Madame D'Eftival had diſcarded, no 
ſooner ſaw her go azvay, but he ran to 
the curate to expoltfilate with him upon 
the injuſtice of his behaviour in regard 


of a gentleman, who was well known, 


and whoſe wife was certainly mad, and 


had never been thought otherwiſe even 


before her marriage, and then acquaint- 
ed him with the whole affair. The 
clergyman, who was prejudiced, ſent 


him away, ſaying he had talked with 


the lady (which was true enough) and 
that he thought her a woman of too 


much ſenſe and diſtinction to be guilty 
of an action, which, if true, was cer- 
tainly abominable. The honeſt ſervant, 
provoked at ſuch proceedings, and aſto- 
niſhed to ſee an innocent perſon ſo eaſily 


oppreſſed, thought he could not do 
better than return to the counteſs, and 


2.cquaint her with what had happened. 
She was terribly afflicted at the news, 
and ſet out the next morning, as ſoon 
as it was light, to procure the ſuppoſed 


The curate w 


ged a thouſand pardons, M. D'Eſtival, 
more out of generoſity than any other 


motive, forgave what was pafled: had 


it not been for fear of expoſing himſelf 
to the world, he would have carried 


things very far. But after thanking his 


mother-in-law for her concern, he {wore 
he would never ſee her daughter more, 
or ſo much as hear her mentioned. 
Would one imagine, after ſo cruel a 
prank as has been juſt now related, he 
could ever be ſo unwiſe as to break his 
word? Nevertheleſs, he did ſo. Ma- 
dame D'Efival, who was at laſt brought 
to a ſenſe of the folly ſhe had been 
guilty of, reſolved to uſe her utmoſt en- 


deavours to obtain a reconciliation. 


The greater difficulty, the greater her 
earneſtneſs, according to cuſtom. She 


left nothing undone to compaſs it. She 


acknowledged her fault, laid the blame 


gon her own giddy want of experience; 


and, in fine, ſhe employed ſuch power- 


ful mcans, as procured her pardon, M. 


D'Eſtival received her without reproach; 
and, in hopes of reclaiming her by 
mildneſs, bchaved as if he never had 


uch ſurprized at 
this viſit; he repented, though ſome- 
thing late, his own credulity, and beg- 


any occaſion to complain of her con- 


duct; but he ſoon had reaſon to repent 
1. E 

Three months after this reconcilia- 
tion, Madame P'Eſtival proved with 
child. The counteſs her mother, in- 
ſtead of rejoicing, was much concern. 
ed; being ſenſible, after much expe. 
rience of her daughter's humour, that 
ſhe would infallibly take that opportu- 
nity of tormenting not only her huſband, 
but all thoſe who had the misfortune to 
live under the ſame roof. M. D'Eſti- 


val, who had no ſuch apprehenſions, 


was tranſported with the news; his 
love and tenderneſs redoubled. Ought 
ſo much goodneſs, ſo little-deferved, to 
have been repaid with the vexations that 
hung over him? | nk. 

| What the counteſs apprehended came 
to paſs. As ſoon as her daughter was 
certain of being with child, ſhe affe&- 
ed a thouſand whims, one upon ano- 
ther, which ſhe was pleaſed to honour 
with the name of longings; and, out 


of complaiſance, others did the fame. 


Sometimes ſhe could not bear the fight 
of ſuch a ſervant, he muſt turn out; 
the next minute ſhe would beat one of 
the maids, which ſhe was obliged to 
take in good part: then fhe fancied 
ſomething that could only be had at 
Paris; an expreſs muſt be diſpatched to 
fetch it, She tired every body, from 
morning to night; no one had a mo- 
ment's reſt, and yet durſt not complain. 
M. D'Eſtival was the firſt to comply in 
every thing; and as he ſet the example, 
every one thought fit to follow. 


There came one day to the caſtle a 


capuchin friar, whoſe long, venerable 


beard, drew the reſpect of all the world. 


Befides this great qualification, he was3 
man of wit, and did not much reſemble 
the reſt of his brethren. People were uni- 
verſally fond of his company: in a word, 
the greateſt goſſip in the neighbourhood. 
The counteſs, who kept an exceeding 


good table, (an excellent method of 


drawing company in the country) was 
frequently viſited by the reverend Father 
Raphael. He came every week, and 
then it was high holiday; news with- 
out end: he underſtood the intereſt 0 
princes, talked of war like a general, 
was a conſummate ſtateſmen, embel⸗ 
liſhed his ſtories with curious particu- 
lars; in fine, he was a rare country 
companion, and thought by every one 


ſo very extraordinary, that — es 


ham, 


later he muſt cettainly be 4 very great 
man. FFFFFFFVFCC F 
I ſhall not pretend to draw, a picture 
of this venerable perſoft: all 1 ſhall 


ny is, that his face much refetnbled a 


e meteor; ahd that his noſe tor. big- 
neſs and ſharpneſs might diſpute pte- 


cedency with all the noſes in the uni- 


verſe. . e py. N "al 
Madame D'Eftival,, who obuld not 
hut be ſufficiently acquainted with the 
revetend friar in ſo long a tim̃e, took it 
amils that. Father Raphael ſhould wear 


ſo long a. beard; ſhe aſked him vey 


ſerioully; if lie intended tb wear it thuc 
longer. The capuchin; ſurprized at 


this queſtion; as well as the reſt of the 


company; anſwered very piouſly, that 
his life was in the hands of the Lord; 
who alone had a tight to diſpoſe of it. 
That is no anſwer, replied Madame 
D'Eſtival with ati air of uneaſineſs 
i Tam talking of your venerable beard, 
t atid not of your death. I aſk you, 
in plain terms; Whether you. are not 
' tired of wearing it fo many years, 
and whether you would not be glad, 


* if any one wete ſo charitable as to eaſe 


nn N 
The capuchii, whe was no ſttanger 
to Madame D'Eſtiyal's vagaries, trem- 


bled, as did all the eompany; at fuch a 
formidable queſtion; as if what was 


going to happen had been fortſceen; He 
anſwered; that he hoped to preſerve it 
as long as he lived, and that he did 
not magine any one would be ſo wick - 
edly diſpoſed; as to make an attempt on 
a yirgin chin. And why not?” re- 
plied Madame D'Bftival. * Beſides; 
* where would be the great harm done; 
* if you ſhould loſe your long beard ? 
Would you be leſs whit you are? 
No, certainly; and I am ſürprized a 
man of your, good ſenſe ſhould ſet 
* your heart on fu 
Raphael was mortified to hear her ſtill 
daf g oh his beard; What the lady 
had alledged diverted the. company, 
Toy the younger ſort, who laugh- 
inimoderately ; but he thought him- 
* Aman of too much conſequence to 
5 jeſted with, Notwithſtanding, he 
* his reſentment: he only begged 
Madame D'Eftival to chan e the 
ourſe; and, without waiting for her 
anſwer, began a ſtory of Alexander the 
Great's moderation in regard of the 
wife of Darius, But Madame. D'Efti- 
was not to be put off fo; ſhe inter- 


ch trifles:* Father 


* 


OY 
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rupted kim, crying out; that Alexan- 


der's beard was far inferior to his, and 
that, before any farther mention was 
made of him; what ſhe propoſed con · 
2 the long beard thuſt be de- 
eilded. 5 7350 


Father Raphael, who loved to hear 
himſelf talk; loft all patience at being 
interrupted on the ſcote of his Betoved 
beard: In the name of - goodneſs, 
Madam, '&ried he; let us hear no 
© more of it; but permit mie to proceed. 
No, no, .replied the mifchievoug 
Madatue D'Eſtival, wringing het hands, 
you mauſt grant me one requeſt, You 
© know I am with child, I long pro- 
« digioufly, and if I am not immedi- 


« ately ſatisfied, I vow. the child I ga 
© with will be born with as long 4 


© beard as your own," 3 
This concluſion was fo diverting, as 


to ſet the table in a roar, and made the. 


poor capuchin bluſh up to the ears. He 
was for riſing from his cllait, in order 


by his retreat to ſtew how much le was 
provoked : but thoſe who ſat next him 
prevented it, by holding him down, and 


telling him, ladies were allowed to ay | 
what they pleaſed IR e of- 
fence, M. D' Eſtival, ho fat all this 


time upon thorns, nodded to him very 
obligingly, as much as to ſay, you 
know lier humour, and ſhould not be 
offended. . Father Raphael took his 


ſeat again, hoping his heard tnight ſtill 
remain a beard, and that the ſtorm 
which threatened it would blow over. 
© You make me no anſwer, continued 
Madame D' Eſtival, taking à malicious 


pleaſure in tormenting the good father; 


and the more ſo, for that, in ber late 
quarrel with hier huſband, the knew the 


capuchin trad been one of the firſt in 


adviſing him never to receive her again. 
Can you be ſo cruel,” faid ſhe, as to 


„ refuſe me, after what I mentioned? 
If it be only to handle my beard,” 
reptied Father Raphael, I am willing 


© to indulge you fo far. You are 
c — good, dear father; cried 
Madame D'Eſtival, riſing from her ſeat 


with - gteat alacrity; I have longed 
© this hour for it prodigioufly ; your 
compliance with my deſires gives me 


« new life. PP ng 
1 cannot fgy- whether the tickling 
thoughts of being handled by a pretty 


woman made ay impreſſion or nat; 


but this is certain, the reverend 2 
reſumed his uſual IA and pr _ 
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his chin with no bad-gr The com- 
any, tranſported with this humorous 
cene, devoured with all their eyes both 


| the phyſiognomy of the capuchin, look- 


ing mighty. modeſtly on the fair lady as 
ſhe drew near, and her arch counte- 
nance enlivened with ſweet revenge. 
She was no ſooner within arm's length, 


if ſhe did not intend to quit her hol 


a ſudden. © O Lord! cried the capu- 
chin, ſoftly, I beſeech you, Madam; 
you tear the hair up by the roots: if 
you continue to make me gape Io 


© wide, all the owls about me will infal- 
« libly fly into my mouth. 
This piece of capuchin wit made the 


nw diſcerned to be pointed at the 
la 


company very merry, though it was 


ughers; however, the ſarcaſm had 


this effect, they no longer pitied him, 
but applauded her was bent upon 
making him blaſpheme. | 

When Madame D' Eſtival found her- 


elf in poſſeſſion of the venerable beard, 


with one hand the graſped as much as 


the could hold, and with the other be- 


an to nip off the longeſt hairs z and 
this with ſo much expedition, that Fa- 
ther Raphael, who imagined his whole 


beard was going, cried out bitterly, 
and ſpringing up with all his ſtrength, 


threw Madame D' Eſtival from him up- 
on the floor. M. D' Eſtival, the coun- 
teſs, every one ran to her aſſiſtance, 
took her up, and enquired how ſhe 
found herſelf. She cried and roared, 
proteſting ſhe ſhould expire, and that 
nothing leſs than tearing off all the 
beard could ſatisfy her for the cruel 
treatment ſhe had received. 


Father Raphael, finding himſelf diC- 
engaged, and apprehending the conſe. 


quences of, her brutality, very prudent- 


| Iy took to his heels. Any one elſe 


would have done the ſame, as it was 
certainly the wiſeſt way, and the only 
means to eſcape farther miſchief. Ma- 


dame D'Eſtival no ſooner perceived his 
flight, but ſhe cried out againſt her huſ- 
band, reproaching his want of tender- 


neſs. It was in vain for M. D'Eſtival 
to ſay he was forry for what had hap- 


pened, that he would make his com- 
plaints to the biſhop, and ſhe ſhould be 


amply revenged z ſtill ſhe perſiſted in 
her exclamations, ſwearing he was privy 
to-what the capuchin had done, and on- 
ly wanted to have her diſpatched at any 
rate, NM. D'Eftival, aſtouiſhed to heas 


{ 


but ſhe ſeized the beard as 11 as 
on 
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her talk thus, expoſtulated with her on 
the injuſtice and conſequence of her ſy. 
ſpicions; but ſhe remained inflexible. 
ſhe vowed nothing ſhould appeale her 
unleſs he would run after Father Ra- 


E and bring him back, or tear off 


is beard hair by hair; that if he 
brought it, without leaving any behind, 
ſhe would believe he had no hand in 
what had paſſed. As defirous as M. 
D'Eſtival was of obliging his wife in 
the condition ſhe was in, he could not 
prevail with himſelf to run after the 
capuchin, and much leſs to propoſe 
pulling his beard up by the roots; it 
could not be expected that, jealous as 
he ſeemed to be of that fatal beard, he 
would ever conſent to part with it for 
all the big-bellied women in Chriſten- 
dom. M. D'Eftival concluded, that 
on ſuch a vexatious occaſion, it was 
beſt to retire; which he did, fighing 
and complaining of his unhappy lot, 
which had tied him to ſuch a wicked 
woman : he regretted his former mode- 
rate fortune; and vowed that, if eret 
Heaven ſhould take pity of him, and 
ſet him once more at liberty, he would 
never be ſo great a fool as to expoſe 
himſelf again to the like misfortune. 

What at firſt ſeemed. only a comical 
accident and a matter of mirth, had 


like to have proved of very bad conle- 


quence. .M. D'Eſtival being obliged to 
proſecute Father Raphael, to ſatisfy hu 
wife, who inſiſted on having him pu- 
niſned, was very near being caſt with 
the loſs of all he was worth. The ca- 
e e in every quarter of the world 
e themſelves parties concerned: all 
the beards, not even thoſe of the good 
old nuns excepted, were in commotion, 
and appeared in the common cuuſe. 
Had not the affair been amicably adjult- 
ed, D'Eſtival would have repented 3 
long as he lived the being an accom: 
plice in ſo criminal an attempt, which 
was only pardoned in conſideration 
it's being alledged, that his wife ws 
frantick and big with child, which wi 
admitted as an atonement for the 
offered to the beards of the whole bod. 
Some months after, 
D'Eſtival was brought to bed of a bo), 
who nevertheleſs had no beard, thou! 
the contrary had been apprehended 
Her . huſband comforted himſelf with 
this preſent from Heaven for all hu 
| troubles. He hoped his wife k 
ve more. ſenſe now the was becon 
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word, that 


mother, and give him no farther provo- 
cation to — himſelf and bite But 
he was ſtill miſtaken 3 he was not yet at 
the end of his miſery, | 

She was no ſooner up, but nothing 
would ſerve her but being made a mar- 
chioneſs, coſt what it would. She 
ſpoke about it to her huſband, who 
repreſented to her very mildly, that as 
he had never been in the army, and 
his eftate too ſmall for ſuch a title, ſhe 
ought not to indulge ſuch ambitious 
thoughts. Mademozſe:le D*Eftival took 


no ſuch anſwer for current coin: ſhe 


replied, that money would effect any 
thing; that ſhe brought for her dowry 


large ſums, and ſeveral eſtates in diffe- 


rent provinces z that it was only ſelling 
all, and buying a marquiſate; in a 
he was bent it, and 
would ſooner die than not have her 
will, EEK 
This ſtrange whim was occaſioned by 
a young gentlewoman's lately marrying 
a count in thoſe parts, which gave her 
precedency before Mademoiſelle D'Eſ- 
tival. This giving place was 4 cruel 
mortification -to her pride, which ſug- 
geſted to her, that in order to ſurpaſs 
the counteſs ſhe muſt become mar- 


chioneſs. Was not this madneſs with 


a vengeance ? 


3 , 


M. D'Eftival acquainted her mother 
with this piece of folly; ſne agreed 


with the huſband in condemning it, 


and reſolving to diſregard it. Made- 
moiſelle D'Eftival, upon being inform- 
ed of this, broke out of all bounds in 
order to bring her huſband to conſent 
þut finding that it was all to no pur- 
poſe, the ſtifled her. reſentment, and 
contrived a ſcheme to revenge herſelf on 
her huſband, which had ended in his 
deſtruQtion, if fortune had not aſſiſted 
him in parrying the blow. 

werting his cares one day with 


hunting, he met with one of his pea- 


lants croſſing the foreſt. Upon aſking 


* ter to town,” anſwered the clown, 
from your lady, which I am to put 
* in the — without telling any body. 
M. D'E ival was ſurprized at this, and 
ſuſpected ſome myſtery in the letter, in- 
t which he ought to examine. He 
Kked for the letter, fully reſolved to 
— it dy 8 5 3 furren- 
red; but the ſimplieity of the peaſan 
prevented his uſing violence, «There it is 


25 


Vhither he was going; © To carry a let- 
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© tell: ſhe gave me ſom > to drink, 


£ provided I went with the letter and 


did not acquaint you. I will give 
C = as much more,” 
va 


© know that I have the letter. Go to 


'© ſuch a houſe to refreſh, and then re- 


© turn to the village: if you are aſkcd 
concerning your errand, ſay you have 
done it. 
« what I have ſaid to you. If I fing 
you are diſcreet, and. inform me 


£ when wy ng of this-nattre hap- 


© pens again, I will remember y 

« nd Wig give double what Nog 

© have received. | > | th 
The peaſant was well ſatisfied wi 

his wh a » Who was as 


much beloved for . as his 


wife was deteſted for her malice. This 
it was which ured him the letters 


_ eaſily ; ſo true it is, that the efteem we 
gain often contributes to our affiftance 


when we have no reaſon to expect it. 

M. D'Eſtival went aſide aud opened 
the letter. Had he not reaſon to trem- 
ble when he read as follows ? 


Y P my lord, the liberty 


© an alarmed woman takes, 


©« diſturbing 72 precious moments for 
0 


© the ſake of a beloved ſpouſe. I am 
« juſt now informed that M. D'Eftiyal, 
© that huſband who is ſo truly dear to 


* me, is on the point of leaving the 


kingdom, on account of a conſidera- 


ble employment which is offered him, 
and he has accepted of. I beg you 


© will be pleaſed to interpoſe your au- 
* thority, in order to prevent a misfor- 
* tune I can never ſurvive. One word 
of yours, my lord, will reſtore me to 


life. I am perſuaded you will not re- 


'« fuſe me this favour, as well as to be- 
eve me, with reſpect, &c." 


D'Eſtival concluded from this letter, 


that his wife's deſign was to have him 


ſecured, to revenge herſelf for his not 
complying to make her a marchioneſs; 


and then, during his confinement, to 


try all methods of compaſſing her de- 
ſign. He thought it ſo baſe an action, 
that be came to a reſolution, once for 
all, To this purpoſe be took poſt next 


day, without acquainting any one, and 


waited on the miniſter of ſtate to pre- 


vent miſchief, in caſe the ſhould, take 


another opportunity of writing to 1 


Hka Us 


lied D'Efti- 
» © on condition you do not let her 


ake care not to divulge 
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his protection, and after convincing him 
of 25 deteſtation of all ſuch projects, 
he ſued for à ſeparation in the parlia- 
ment, and obtained it upon preducing 
the letter; in a word, he carried his 
point: but, as he had been too eaſy in 
the marrjage-articles, by acknowledg- 
ing a larger dowry than he really re- 
ceived, to give the match a greater air in 
the family, for which the counteſs had 
reaſons, and as all the relations on the 
Father's fide thought themſel ves obliged 
to ſupport Madame D'Eftival with their 
intereſt, ſhe in her turn ſued for a ſepa - 
ration of eſtates, real and perſonal, al- 
 Tedging, that her huſband was a game- 
 Nerand a ſpendthrift, and would ſquan- 
der away what belonged to her and her 
ſon. To ſay yo more, intereſt carried 
it; M. N caſt, and obliged 
to refund all he had receiveq at marriage, 
and to give up his own eſtate, to make 
an end of the affair. He put the beſt 
Face on it he could, obtained a poſt, 
chuſing rather to live on his ſalary, than 


cohabit with a woman who, after ſuch 


behaviour, might ſooner or Jater come 
to extremities with him when ſhe 
thought herſelf aggrieved, which wag 
nos ſeldom. — A — "ft, Wh i 


My mother concluded Madame D'El- 
bieux's hiftory at this exploit, which I 


was the more inclined to believe, as I 


had a very bad opinion of her : preju- 
dice made me credulous, as is 725 in 
ſuch caſes. 
he ſatisfaction Fenjoyed once again 
in my mother's converſation, was too 
ſenſible not to he prolonged as much as 
poſſible; in order to tins, I put her 


again upon the ſubje& of the lord of 


heir village. As it fyrniſhed her with 
an occaſion of expoſing him, no topick 
could be more agreeable :' I had before 
_ diſcovered in her an averſion to him, and 
was curious to know the reaſon ;' ſhe de- 


clared it without any manner of hefita- 


tion. The adventure is too comical to 


be omitted; if it ſhould diſpleaſe ſome 


readers, it cannot fail of diverting others: 
it is fit every one ſhould find ſomething 
to their taſte; neither can the mind al- 

ways reliſh a ſubje& of too ſerious a 
nature. | BY 
M. Gripart fell in love with my ſiſter, 
whom Colin had married, and who at 


at night. 
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father's houſe. He ſent for my father 
and with a view of procuring himſel 

admittance into his houſe, enquired if 
he would undertake the care of the caf, 
tle gardens, as he had formerly done 
when they belonged to the Counteſs of 
N. my. godmother. My father, who 
knew that employment to be more ad: 
vantageous than labouring in the foreſt, 
and who had quitted it before on ng 
other account, than for Fant of an op- 
portunity of purſuing it, eaſily agreed 
with the new lord, and began the next 
day to carry his tools. From that time 
he daily repaired thither at five in the 


morning, and continued till eight o'clock 


s 
* 


As ſogn as M. Grjpart had thus ſe- 
cured John B. who was not to be jeſted 
with in point of honour, he began his 
viſits to my father's houſe under various 
pretexts. At firſt his deſigns were not 
ſuſpected; he talked indifferently with 
mother and daughter : inſenſibly, how; 
ever, he betrayed himſelf; and, ts lord 
of the village, began to be more free 
than was becoming with Colin's wife. 
As ſhe was truly virtuous, and perceiv- 
ed his intentions were to induce her to 
prove unfaithful to her huſband, ſhe an- 
{wered him with diſdain, and poſitively 
declared, that if he ſhould ever preſume 


to renew his folicitatipns, ſlie- would 
complain to her hyſhand and the curate. 


Gripart, who was a mere coward, pro. 
miſed to behaye himſelf with more dil- 
cretion for the Future, and begged that 


| ſhe would not i blew. hut he was 
d, 


6s much enamguxed, and tog fooliſh to 


keep his word. He contrived a ſcheme 


to compaſs his deſign without expoſing 
him ſelf, the ſucceſs of which did not an · 
eee, 
Once a werk Colin went to 2 ſmall 
town, the name of which I cannot at 
preſent recollect, to ſell his corn. He 
uſually was apſent two days, and le. 
turned on the third. Monſieur Gripent 
thought this a favourable: opportunit) 
for executing his deſigns, which he at- 
tempted in the following manner. 1 
In the evening äfter Colin was " 

out, he ſent a peaſant to my faſter, 10 
ber huſpand's name, to deſire her 0 
come to a farm-houſe immediately, 
bout two leagues from the town he 
ſigned for, where he was obliged '® 


ſtay, having been let blood on account 


of a fall he had from his waggon and 


that time lived with ber huſband in my «that ſhe muſt go with the- corn, and fol 
r eee | 
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it for him. No ſooner did this il} news 
reach my ſiſter, but ſhe inſtantly took 
horſe, in company with the 7h 
who was a neighbour, bribed by Gri- 
part to decoy her, | 


It had been dark about two hours, 
when ſhe reached the _ where Gri- 
part was waiting. This farm-houſe 

was nothing but a paltry inn, where 
waggoners uſed often to bait, and had 
but one {quare chamber, which Gripart 
had taken up. He was diſguiſed like a 
peaſant, that, in caſe of a diſappoint- 
ment, he might eſcape undiſcoyered, 
He invented a Rory to the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, who was no wiſer than ſhe ſhould 
de, that his wife's condut᷑t had been for 
ſome time very ſuſpicious z that, _ 
pnwilling to believe common report, leſt 
it might be only the effect of people's 
malice, he was reſolyed to put her to 
the trial, and in that view had pretend - 
ed to go a journey, in order to leave her 
# her own diſpoſal, and had now ſent 
for her, as from a gallant, who had 
deen named to him. Now, ſays Gri- 


part to the hoſteſs, if ſhe comes, it will 


be a proof of her infidelity to me; and 
i if ſhe refuſes, I know what to ſay 
« when people come with the like ſtories 
. ; „„ 
The hoſteſs approved mightily of his 
ſtratagem; and upon his acquainting 


her, that if his wife came; and he ſhould. 


diſcover himſelf, as he propoſed to do, 
the might poſſibly cry out for fear of 
Mag beat, which he aſſured her was 
not his deſign, the good woman pro- 
miſed, that neither ſhe ngr her daughter 
would meddle or make; that ſhe knew 
very well, that between the bark and 

tree one myſt not thryſt one's fin- 


ger: he might therefore make himſelf 


eaſy; Happen what would, ſhe was not 
agunlt his bringing his wife back to 
rene os od te fn 
Theſe · precautions being taken, Gri- 
part thought the time long till my ſiſter 
came. He did not doubt the ſucceſs of 
his deſign; but forgot that Heaven does 
ao favour wickedneſs, often ſending 
ppointments not to. be foreſeen nor 
Prerented. We hays Here a convincing 
proof cf it, which gave a very different 
turn to the affair than what was ex- 


- Colin (topped to refreſh at an ale- 
© ſome diftance from the town, and 


ere met with the commiſſaries employ- 
— ploy: 


Wo: * 


ng a magazine for the ar- 
they are always upon the 


— a ana 


Watch for the corn-waggons,. in order 
to get better penpyworths, they propoſed 


making a bargain with Colin for his 


wheat, and ſave him going into the 


town. Colin, who was willing to diſ- 


patch his buſineſs, told them, that at 
the market price it ſhould he a bargain. 


- The corn appeared ſo good „ that 
nn ſtanding a * ; 
greed to give him his price, paid down 
the money, and the wheat was unloaded 
on the ſpot where they kept their * 
in, 


zine. After drinking together, C 


inſtead of going any farther, returned 


home wards, deligning to bait. by the 


way, and fo travel all night, that he 
might reach his own village the next 


morning. B 

The fellow who drove the waggon, 
told him the horſes were ſo tired that 
they muſt bait at the next inn; this was 
the houſe where Gripart waited for my 


ſiſter. Colin, who was perſuaded of 7 


the neceſſity for it, gave his conſent. 


Gripart, who counted every minute 
till my ſiſter came, and heard the horſes 


ſtop, ſhut the window again when he 
found himſelf miſtaken. As his head 


run on nothing but gallantry, he did 
not obſerve that the horſes were taken 


from the waggon, and put into the 
ſtable; from whence he might have con- 
cluded, that the men were in the houſe, 


and poſſibly might be a hindrance to his 
; project K 


In the mean time my ſiſter, whoſe 
38 was very great, and who 
magined the meſſehger concealed the 
danger her huſband was in, made all 
poſſible haſte to come to him. Colin 


and his man were drinking by the fire- 


ſide when ſhe entered the inn. He was 
ſurprized to ſee her; but ſhe, expectin 


to find him there, threw herſelf about 
his neck. How do you find yout(elf?? 
ſaid ſhe. * You ought to keep your 

© bed after ſuch a fall, and not ſit drink _ 


© ing here. iq 7 
Colin' ſtared at this, not comprehend- 


ing what ſhe meant. Faith, wife, ſaid 
he, I am as much ſurprized at what 


* 


you ſay, as at ſeeing you here. What 
s brought you hither ? What do you 


mean by the fall you talk of? Nay, 
pay,” cried my ſiſter, this is a fine 
jeſt, indeed; why, do you imagine I on- 


ly dreamed of your fall from the wag- 


gon, and that you was very much 


* bruiſed, and ſent for me hither? It is 


« yell John Bibart, the vine-dreſley, 


Who came for me in your name, 1s 


« here, 
— 
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c here, and My ſiſter, who thought 
nothing leſs than that the meſſenger was 
at her elbow, was going to call him for a 
witneſs, and looked about for him; but 


my gentleman, upon perceiving the huſ - 
hind, 4 


eaſtly gueſſed he might poſſibly 
make but a bad market there, and very 


prudently made off, to take care of him- 


felf. Colin, as much a clown as he was, 
judged there was ſome myſtery at the 
bottom of all this. He took his wife 
aſide, to make ſome 3 but ſhe 
knew no more than her huſband, and 
could only inform him what had brought 
her there, afluring him ſhe had no other 
deſign ; and as to any thing elſe, was az 
Ignorant as himſelf, *— 


Mi y ſiſter was handſome, Colin fond 


of her, and a little jealous; he could 
not be ſatisfied. There muſt be ſome 
© ſnake in the graſs,” ſaid he to his 


wife; all this contrjvance was never 


© It ſhall be done,” replied the maid; 
© but don't be too ſevere; all is not 
« goſpel which every one ſays,* Gri. 
part, whoſe impatience was worked up 
to the higheſt pitch, promiſed to behave 
like a tender huſband. The maid con. 
mended- his moderation, and went to 
acquaint my ſiſter in her ear to go 
_ that the perſon ſhe k new of was 
a ve. | 
My ſiſter, who had agreed with her 
huſband to take any hint that was given 
her, gave him his cue, and followed 
the maid. Colin, as ſoon ns he thought 


her at the top of the ſtairs, took a light 


intended for nothing. Take no no- 


© tice, but fit down there. I'Il go drink 

 < with our man, as if I did not know 
< you. N ; | 

| © together but neighbour Bibart, who 


Nobody has ſeen us diſcourſe 


can make no diſcoveries : ſo mum is 
« your cue; the murder will out.“ Co- 
Jin was no fool; his plot ſucceeded. 
' Gripart, who was fallen aſleep in 


waiting for my ſiſter, never heard her 


His uneaſineſs made him wake, 
and look out of the window. But 
all being quiet, and finding by his 
watch it grew late, he began to think 


my fifter had not ſwallowed the bait, 
and that he muſt take his labour for his 


ains. Be that as it will, he reſolved 
o go to bed, being tired with waiting 
to -no purpoſe, and called to have his 


bed made ready. The maid, who had 


been aſleep in a chair, hearing the noiſe, 


went through the room where my ſiſter 


was, to know what Gripart wanted. 
© Is nobody come?” cried he; you know 


© who I wait for.” — “ Yes, yes, an- 


ſwered the maid, our miſtreſs has told 
© the hoſtler and me privately, and has 
jnſtructed me how to behave. I can- 


| © not tell for certain whether the woman 
© below 18 the perſon; but ſhe is all 


alone, though there are waggoners 
« drinking in another corner.'— Is the 
« handſome?” replied Gripart, very ea- 
gerly. © Did ſhe come on horſeback 
« with a ant?“ The maid having 
_ anſwered theſe queſtions in the affirma- 
tive, Gripart bid her go down and ſend 


and followed her, accompanied by his 
man, each of them armed with a good 
cudgel. Gripart, who imagined him- 
ſelf on the point of gratifying his paſ. 
fion, and ſtood with open arms to re- 
ceive his dear adorable, ſcreamed out 
at the fight of her huſband, and endea- 
voured to make his eſcape. Colin, who 
knew him, notwithſtanding his diſ- 


| guiſe, but took care not to diſcover it, 


together with his man, belaboured him 
very heartily, pretending to take him 


for one of their equals, and crying out, 
What, Mr. Clown, is this your way 
of keeping the commandments? It 


— 


the woman up, but without any light. 


was in vain for Gripart to ſue for mer- 
cy on his knees, he was rib-roaſted ac- 
porting to his merits z nor did — bn 
iſt, till they thought they had left hi 
for dead. 4 \ P 5 790 ö 
This was the account my mother gave 
me of the lord of their village. She 


added, that this adventure had done him 


ſome good, and that he behaved fince 
that time with more moderation. Not- 
* withſtanding, every one is on the! 
. Bren z and it was upon account o 
© his curioſity concerning you, ſaid ſhe, 
* that I have given you this character. 
1 thanked my mother for her good ad- 
vice, and reſoved to follow it, that! 
might avoid giving a man, I alread) 
knew but too well, any opportunity of 
tormenting me afreſh ; I had vexation? 
enough, not to ſeek new ones, 4 
could not behave with too much cv: 
tion. The very thoughts of the ole 
marquis made me tremble, and any on 
will believe it was not without reaſon 
The next day I received the good 
which Melicourt ſent me; and in the 
evening an expreſs arrived from him, 
to caution me to be on my guar "He 
to ſee as little company as poſſible. = 
informed me, the marquis Was 6 


* _— _ 
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learn no tidings, 
ſembled her fo well as when I was un- 
dreſſed ; and that upon my father 's fay - 


-2560us on the receipt of my letter; 
that he had diſpatched ſo many people 
after me as mult certainly find me out, 
and then he would make me repent-the 
little regard 1 bad ſhewn him after 
what he had done for ms. Mehcourt 


added, that the old marquis had en- 


deavoured to win him, and learn from 


him where I was; that unleſs we had 
contrived a letter written to himſelf, and 


in the ſame nature with that to the old 


nobleman, he declared he ſhould have 


been much perplexed; he was even 


obliged to difſemble, and condemn my 


conduct, to avoid being ſuſpected; that 


this feint had gained his confidence: 
he ſeemed inclined, according to what 
de added, to write to his ſon, in order 

to find me out, imagining he muſt be 


rivy to my deſigns, and the obſtacle to 
bis happineſs. | | 

As to the toilette, he informed me; 
that the marquis, notwithſtanding his 
anger, was concerned 1 had not taken 
it with me, ſaying, he was very un- 
happy to be fo little known to me; that 
he would not hear of ſelling my effects, 
to make up the money he had beſtowed 
on me; and added, that ſince it was 
not poſſible for him to learn where I 


was, and to ſend them to me, lie would 
order them to be ſecured for me. 
In a word, from what Melicourt 


wrote, it was eaſy for me to conclude, 
that the old marquis 's quarrel was only 
grounded on my giving him the ſlip, 
and that his fe was ſtill the ſame. 
This gave me great uneaſineſs ; it was 
à conſiderable rub in my way. 

Nevertheleſs, the little furniture which 
came- made no ſmall noiſe in the vil- 
lage, and was thought much more con- 
kderable than it really deſerved. It 
confilted of plate, ooathe, linen, and 


which had in air of grandeur. My fa- 

and r could not expres their 
admiration ; and my aunt, who valued 
herſelf on the honour ſne ĩmagined there 


Was in belonging to-me, told the neigh- 


urs, when they were talking of theſe 
things, that this was nothing to what 
1 at Paris. i 7 


Barbara, of whom T enquired'from 


ume to time what people ſaid of me, very 


| fincerely told me, that talking one even- 


ing with my mother about me, ſhe ſaid, 
the- more ſhe ſaw me, the more ſhe 
ogy or me like that daughter I had 


* d q 
K * 


es, in an elegant taſte, and 


mentioned, of whom they could far. What cannot prejudice: effect 


but that Þ never ro- 


ing there was a remote likeneſs, but 
far from what ſhe » My ma- 
ther had replied, ſhe would convince 


him, by bringing him into my cham- 
ber before I was up, or when in a night» | 


caps as I often was an account of the 
c. a 


I reſolved to make a right uſe of this 
morning, as 1 


hint, and dreſs every 
uſed to do at Paris, that by theſe. means 
I might be more unlike. myſelf, and 
diſſipate ſuch notions, left they ſhould 

ther ſtrength, and make too deep an 
impreſſion. Though I never had uſed 


paint before, I employed ſome ted, to 
diminiſh a little of my palenefs, or cons. 


plexion, call it which you pleaſe, which 
brought me too near that 
This expedient had it's defired effect 
in four days the reſemblance, whi 


had given me ſo: much ugeaſinefs, was - 
entirely forgot. | 


The Sunday following 1 went to 


maſs, Barbara had acquainted me that 


every one would be there, and that as [ 


did not ftir out, all the the neighbours ; 
who had heard 'of me would certainly 


be at church to ſee me, and know whe- 


ther I really deſerved: all that had been 


ſaid of me. 


Could I have diſpenſed with myſelf 


from hearing maſs, I ſhould have cer- 


tainly done it: I apprehended the effects 
of chance, and nat without reafon, as 


the reader may remember, I had laid it 
dowyn as a rule to take ſo! much care, 


and out of a ſeeming modeſty to cover 
my face ſo much, that it was i 

to have a full view of me: beſides, I put 
on a rich 3 for, the finer my dreſs, 
the leſs I was liable to be fuſpeſted in 
caſe any one ſhould take ſuch notions 
into his head. | 


What Barbara had ſoretold was fu · 


ly accompliſhed; the church was croud- 


ed, not only with the pariſſionevsy but. 
| likewiſe with a great number of ſtran- 


gers. I went up to the benches for the 


women; which were immediately left, 


out of reſpect, by thoſe who were al- 


ready there. I would not ſuffer this, 


but obliged them to take their places, 


This behaviour, which was curtainly. 
rds and 


right in me, drew the r 
praiſes of many; and I could hear them 
tay, that I was no leſs courtevus than 


Shall 


likeneſs. 


— ——U— —— — — — —— 
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Shall the difference of dreſs make an al. 


teration in point of merit and efteem ? 

Maſs was going to begin, and T was 
on my knees to hear it and ſay my pray 
ers, when a church warden came in M. 
Gripart's name to invite me to his cha- 


pel, and tell me he would not ſuffer 


me to be ſo inconveniently placed. My 
anſwer was, that my ſituation was very 


well, and I was obliged to him for his 


civility, but ſhould ſtay there. This 
modeſt refuſal gained me ſtill more 


praiſes, which put me to the bluſh... 


I was in hopes to have remained un- 


moleſted after this firſt embaſſy from 


M. Gripart, which had nothing ex- 
traordinary in it: ſeeing a woman well 


_ dreſſed in the croud, it was natural for 


him to take ſuch an opportunity of 
ſhewing his breeding; but imagining 
my refuſal proceeded from his not com- 
ing in perſon, he approached to make 
his 'excuſes, preſented his hand, and 


proteſted that, if I perſiſted in refuſing 


to comply with his requeſt, he, lord as 
he was, (which he took care to make me 


hear) would kneel down on the pave- 


ment by me. 


me judge, that to put an end to it I 
ought to comply. 
him into his chapel, where I heard 
maſs, without making any anſwer to 


roſe, and followed 


the fine things he ſaid from time to 
A Mo , | 
He acquitted himſelf very politely, 
as one may imagine, in doing the ho- 
nours of the place. The beadle was 
reprimanded for offering the bleſſed 
bread firſt to him, and was told, that 
when ladies of my quality were preſent, 
the compliment muſt be paid to them. 
I received it with reſerve from his hands, 
and made a ſhort acknowledgment. 


When maſs was done, the gallant 
offered his coach to carry 


me home; but I defired to be excuſed. 
As it was but a ſtep to my father's, it 


would have been ridiculous not to have 
gone on foot. At leaſt,* ſaid he, 


you will do me the honour to ſee the 


© caſtle, The gardens are well laid out; 


your landlord was the contriver. The 
girls of the 2 dance in the ave- 
nue, and may afford you ſome amuſe- 
ment.“ I thanked him very civilly 


for his obliging propoſal, and told him 


that, except church, I went no where. 


The curate, who * vs while we 


were talking, occaſioned Gripart's get- 


4 


ting into his' coach and drivin off f 


The murmur which enſued made 
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gueſſed there was ſome miſtnderſtand- 


ng betweeft them, and ſo it proved; 
e 


adventure I mentioned created x 


ſnyneſs; it had reached the curate's 


ears, whoſe vigilance and ftri& diſc. 


pline made him obſerve very little cere- 


mony with his betters, when their mo. 


fals threafered the welfare of his flock, 


It were to be wiſhed all the cloth be. 


haved like him; it wopld be a check 
upon the great ones. i; | 

ates reſpect and awe, 
My father ang mother, who; as 1 
have ſaid, valtted themſelves in haying 
me for a lodger, were ftanding by me 
when the curate appfoached. He paid 
his compliments to me, and ſaid, be 
was 2s. edified my behaviour in time 


of ſervice: that he had been informed 


of it, and thought himſelf happy in 


the acquiſition of ſo pious a pariſhioner. 


I anſwered in a very polite manner, 
little thinking what was to follow, He 


invited me, with an eaſy air, which was 


not diſpleaſing, to dine with him, in 
company with my landlord and land- 
lady; telling me, in order to prevail, 


that his niece deſired ſo mach to be àc- 


quainted with me, upon hearing my 


way of life, that ſhe would give him no 
reſt till he had effected it, My father 
and mother, who were doubtleſs in tbe 


plot, ſeconded his requeſt : and he be- 
haved ſo handſomely, that, notwith- 


ſtanding my former reſolutions, I was 


obliged to comply. The curate ap- 
peared highly ſatisfied z and the more 
ſo, as I had refuſed the ſame favour to 
the lord of the manor, We arrived at 
his houſe, talking of indifferent matters. 
His niece, who was about twenty-five, 


and rather | agreeable than handſome, 


received me with a very engaging po- 
liteneſs. _ h 79 


The curate, the ſame perſon who v 


mentioned in the beginning of theſe 
Memoirs, had parts, and was wel 


enough educated-; but his curiofity was | 


more than feminine. I was ſcarce . 
rived at the village, when he tried 
poſſible methods of diſcovering whol 


was. Barbara underwent a. rigorous 
examination, but he loſt his labour. 


I had given her a caution, and exprei 
myſelf ſo poſitively, with wr} 


arting if ever ſhe was guilty of 
Feaſt indileretion * * Tear that he 
could not be prevailed on by any 
to betray her truſt, The leſs l 


irfue ever Cre. 


| they 
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curate could gain , in my affairs, the 
more eager he was in his purſuit; it 


was in this view, ſure enough, that he 
;nvited me, as I eafily diſcovered at the 


end of dinner. 939 

It muſt be allowed he was very art- 
ful in his enquiries. I knew former- 
ly, Madam, ſaid he to me, after 
diſcourfing on different ſubjects, 'one 
M. De Mainville, a man of diftinc- 


«© tin&tion in the ſea-ſervice, and famous 


«© for his exploits : he is but lately dead. 
© As I have heard, he married a beau- 
« tiful wife, and your name agreeing 
© with his, I have often thought you 
© may poſſibly be his widow.” Saying 
this, the curate waited my anſwer, ex- 


&ing I ſhould give him ſome light 


into my hiſtory z but I was as cunning 
as he: I took the thing. My anſwer 
was, that I aſked it as a favour, that 
he would never mention to me a ſpouſe, 
whoſe memory, when revived, always 


threw me into a fit of melancholy, 


which often laſted for three months, 


making me inſupportable to myſelf and 


every one elſe; that the apprehenſion of 
ſuch diſcourſe made me live-retired from 
the world; that I was ſenfible of my 
folly, but could not conquer it. £ 
is agreed ſo well with what my 
aunt had bid, when ſhe was queſtioned 
abont me, that the curate was ſorry for 
his indiſcretion, and made me many 
pay ak he endeavoured to change 
the diſcourſe ; but I appeared ſo deject- 
ed, and played the ſorrowful widow ſo 
much to the life, that he was heartily 
rexed at his having diſturbed the chear- . 
tul gaiety I was in before. It was ab- 
folutely neceſſary T ſhould behave in 
this manner, otherwiſe I muſt every day 
ve expected to be expoſed to queſtions | 
that were not eaſily anſwered. My reply 
d ſo good an effect, and was ſo uni- 
rerſally ſpread abroad, that no farther 


| enquiry was made about me. The firſt 


etting out in the world is all, and de- 
ig every thing. = 

e were Ang from table, when my 

old admirer Colin and his wife came in. 
hey had not as yet ſeen me, though 
Fe came every day to my father's. 
$ I had from the beginning declared 
agunlt ſeeing any company, my father 


nor mother had not preſumed to intro- 


uy them, though they were defirous 
ö comply with my fiſter's earneſtneſs to 
* me, Which was very great. This 
tportumty of my dining with the cu- 


acquainted me, that a man ju 


rate was not neglected: as they were 
intimate with him, under pretence of a 


viſit, they ſatisfied their curioſity. My 
ſiſter I thought very handſome, though 
a little ſun-burnt. Colin put me 

the bluſh; for, after looking earneſtly 
at me, he cried out very bluntly, he 
had ſeen me before, and that he was 


acquainted with my features. That 


, my be, ſaid I very N So la- 
conick an anſwer, with my ſerious air, 
demoliſhed poor Colin; and had not 


Elaſs or two of wine made him find his 


tongue again, we ſhould have heard no 
more of him. A tone of voice, a ſingle 
word, daſhes the moſt familiar. I was 
pretty good at this. 


The laſt peal for veſpers having rung, 
I roſe and took leave of the curate, 
thanking him for his civilities : he pro- 


poſed my returning after church, and 
that they would think-of ſome amuſe- 
ment. I told him I had letters to write, 
and could not poſſibly accept of the 
honour. He found it was not ſo eaſy 
a matter to govern me as he had ima- 
ned, and gave over. all thoughts of 
becoming my confident, When we 
chanced to meet, I behaved with great 


. politeneſs, but that was all. 


Next day his niece returned my viſit. 
As ſhe ſeemed much upon the reſerve, 


and very diſcreet, I received her very 


courteouſly. Soon after, I invited her 


and her uncle to dinner : thus, being 


out of their debt, I eluded, under va- 
rious pretexts, any farther meetings, 
It was evident I did not care for com- 


pany 3 my way of life, as well as my 
perſon, was no longer a novelty: in a 


ſhort time, my name was never men- 
tioned, „„ es 

I had been near a month' at my fa- 
ther's without hearing of the marquis; 
this had thrown me into an uneulnels 


which was frequently attended with 


tears: when one morning my . mother 


from horſeback defired to ſpeak with 
me, ſaying he had letters to deliver, 


I trembled at hearing this, concluding he 


came from m7 lover: my heart told me 
I was not miſtaken, I deſired he might 


de brought to me, and retired to a clo- 
ſet next the garden, in order not to be 


interrupted, but to be at liberty to talk 


with the courier, in caſe he ſhould have 
any thing to ſay. He immediately en- 
tered. Seeing it was not Dubois, as 1 


expected, I received his packet without 
11 obſerving 


aligbted 
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_ obſerving any thing particular but a 


large plaſter on his forehead; which, 


as it was no very agreeable ſight, made 
| >a ap another way. You may 80 


and reſt yourſelf at the althoule,” 


faid I to the man, giving him a crown, 


and Iwill ſend for yo when there is 
© occaſion, I believe it unnęceſſary, 


added I, © to caution you againſt ſay- 


© ing any thing; the perſon you come 
© from, to be ſure, has inſtructed you 
© how to behave.* The, courier only 


I opened the packet the moment he 
left me. My ſurprize was very great 
when I found but this one line in the 


marquis's hand : © The courier will tell 


vou the reſt.— Alas!” cried I, what 
means this? Where is the courier? 


to lay to me?“ I was juſt running 
out of the room to call him back, not 


23-92 » 


vants, who were at the public-houle, 
they were ſo lately hired, that it could 


not be diſcovered who they belonged to. 


I was charmed with the marquis's pru- 


dence. I had ſo many things to men- 
tion in my letter, that J forgot to re- 


4 


a Orc DC oaIOgnCON 


mind him, he had been formerly ſcen 
at the village, and might poſſibly be 
known, and therefore ought to be 09 


his guard. But his good ſenſe ſup. 


lied my deficiency; and, as eper 
think nf ſafe, I indulged the Paal 
ariſing from the fight of ſo dear and 


worthy a lover. 


*4 1 


The notion that the plaſter he had on 
his forchead was only an artifice for 
diſguiſing himſelf, prevented my en- 
quiring any thing concerning it: but 
preſently recollefting the wound which 
had given me ſuch uneaſineſs, I aſked 
if it was healed, * My ſurgeon fiill 
attends me, anſwered he, and dreſſes 
© it every day; but I am affured the 
danger is over,'—" How!" cried l, 
alarmed at what I heard, * you are not 
« perfe&ly recovered, and venture to 
< ride poſt? Certainly, my lord, you 
© are bent on deſtroying your life, and 
© killing me with grief Y= Make 
© yourlelf eaſy, my charming Jenny, 
replied the dear man, judging of the 
exceſs of my paſſion by my uneaſinels; 
© I find myſelf rege well within 
© theſe few days; and the delightful 


_ © pleaſure of beholding {os will com- 


© pleat my recovery. Be perſuaded, 
c that if Thad en lohiger a 
« ſeeing ſuch a lovely object, I mult 
© have. ſunk under it. My valet de 
© chambre, who plainly ſaw that ab- 
ſence from you was the only obſtacle 
to my recovery, firſt propoſed the 
journey., Neither did I ride poſt, a 
you imagined, but came in my chaike, 
. which is very eaſy, and with my omn 
' horſes. That the journey was It 
ceſſary for aſſiſting the cure, wi 
evident from the benefit I immediately 
received, and the effect it had on my 
wound. I am convinced, that in 
eight days more there will be nothing 
remaining but the ſcar; and, if you 
will ſuffer ine to ſtay ſo long in 
village, you ſhall ſee the experiment. 
Give me your conſent, my are 
miſtreſs, added this amiable lover; 
by ſo endearing a condeſcenſion 
ſhall be amply rewarded for all 
have ſuffered ” Wh our parting. 5 
ter ſo tedious a ſacrifice to duty, m 
not love demand ſome * Fr de ; 
Alas! what could I object agan 
ſuch convincing proofs of his tene | 
neſs? Thus far I had lived in pe a 
alarms, certainly I might be 


ſome ſmall reſpite, Had 1 been [el 


acquain 


adquainted with the. ſtriẽt probity of my 
«worthy admirer, perhaps I ſhould no 
have agreed to. ſo long a-ſtay; but the 
confidence I repoſed in his diſcretion 
took off all the difficulty.  * You have 
« declared yourſelf my brother,” replied 
J, * and as wen *you may dee 
« here, I have experienced your love 
and your virtue, and accept of the 
« precious moments you offer, being 
c perſuaded 1 ſhall never have the lealt 
« reaſon to repent it.. Is thete any 
room for a doubt on this occaſion ?* 
cried my lover, tenderly. kiſſing my > 
hand. Can you think I forget what 
« js due to you? Ah, en let- 
« ter I wrote to thank you for the mo- 
« ney you ſent, ought to conyince you 
« how ſenſible J am of the delicacy of 
c our behaviour that moment, had 1 
. ah able, I would have flown hither to 
© ſhew my gratitude; and, had it been 
« praticable, I would not have con- 
© tented myſelf with words; I would 
© not have truſted to fair proteſtations 
„and, yain letters, which ſpeak the 
© mind. only by halves; but the great- 
© neſs of my wound=——" Hold, my 
ford, cried], much perplexed at what 
I heard; * ſuppreſs an acknowledgment 
© which is no way due to one who 
© muſt be ever indebted to you; but 
* ſatisfy me about this letter, which you 
© ſay you wrote, and which I never re- 
« ceived,)—* How is this!* replied the 
marquis with ſome emotion. * Did 
© not a ſervant of mine, whom I ſent 
: jt deliver to you a packet, with a 
pieture incloſed? . Nol' cried J, Rill 
more alarmed, your ſervant has be- 
* trayed you: for Melicourt, I know, is 
too exact not to have forwarded every 
5 ching that was directed to my lodg- 
ing. — It was directed to him, that 
* common friend to us both,” replied 
the marquis. There I ſent it, in 
* order that your place of retreat might 
* remain” a ſecret ; and what you tell 
* me, ſurprizes as much as it alarms 
me. Let. me ſend for my valet de 
* chambre, that he may {et out inſtant- 
s ly tor the army. The ſervant I ſpeak 
; of is employed in conducting my 
f baggage; e ſhould be brought hither, 
* that I may know what he has done 
with my letter: there is ſome myſtery 
n this affair, which 1 do not com- 
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© line; and patticulary what the f. 
* low {ajd-on that ſubject, that Melts 


court, when he received the packet, 


© was juſt going à journey, and told 


* him he would write to me by the next 


© poſt at bis return. I was in daily ex- 
« peAation of hearing from him, and 
* the diſappointment of a letter, joined 
« to the deſite of ſeeing you, Bal 
c e e to be neglected.. 


Far from ilapproving the marquis's 


propoſal, I adyiled him to ſend another 


expreſs to Melicourt, to defire he would 
enquire at the houle where I had lodged, 
if any ſuch packet had been left"there. 
My lover approved of it, telling me to 
write a note, and jt ſhould ſoon be de - 
livered, As I diſcovered ſome appte- 
henfions concerning his attendants, he 


made me eaſy, by informing me, that 


they were ſuch” 38 might be truſted ; 
adding, that he would not bring his 
favourite Dubois, leſt, having a re- 


markable face, he ſhould be known in 


the village, where he had converſed. 


much when he uſed to be there; and, 

that he might not be out of place, he 

„ „ 61 $A 3 $+* 3 FA >» 16.741 of | - ic of © - 
waited on Saint Fal, who wanted ſuch 


U 


„ SLY ce . Ku 1 a 
a ſervant.” This name made me bluſh, 


when I reflected on my ingratitude to ſo | 
good a friend. I never thought of 


enquiring after him, taken up as I was 
with the pleaſure of ſeeing; the marquis 


again, and the ern | 


the loſs 6f the letter. I acknowledged 


my injuſtice, frankly owning to my lover 


the real cauſe : but he im- 
ſelf greatly obliged to me for it. He 
adde 1 | ly 
be exchanged, and regain his liberty. 
When the marquis had difpatched his 
expreſſes, I defired inner 10 Bs Uri Ft 


up. It, happened ver Juckily'that't] e 

ſoup was good, and I obliged him to 

eat heartily, I would not ſuffer him to 
talk of any thing that might make him 


unealy, and always interrupted him 
when he mentioned the old marquis. 


He was grown ſo pale, and was ſo much 
altered, that it drew tears from me. His 
wound, or rather the great patch upon 
it, covered one eye- brow, and gave him 
an air that was particular, but not dif- 


agreeable, as it had an aſſurance which 


takes with women. I had not as yet 
MM hich qſcen him with his hat on; but his wound 
prebend. I remember I was ſur- obliging him not to be long uncovered, 
; piized, that M. De Melicourt ſent his look beſpoke a certain boldneſs that 
ek my expreſs without a ſingle charmed me even to admiration. He 


_Ii2 


ſmiled 


to the ative. 0 du, haltened 
© my journey. This affair is of too 


but he confeſſed him- 


„that his kin{map, would Merry! ; 
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ſmiled upon me. from time to time, as 
I would not ſuffer him to, ſpeak, and 
his ſmiles had their peculiar, graces. 
When he offered ſometimes to kiſs my 
hand, I pulled it away; but, in truth, 
it was more out of a habit of reſerved- 
neſs, than any fear; for when he hap- 
bi to ſurprize me, I was not ſorry. 


Nhy ſhould I not own it? I ſhould tell 


a lye in denying it, Which I think more 
blameable thau to indulge a virtuous 
lover in, ſo innocent a way. I bar all 
commentaries ;, fo, no more of that. 
My lover was too dear to me, not to 
think of his repoſe. We had no ſooner 
_ dined, but I inſiſted upon his going to 
lie down, pratetting, I would not fee 
him again till ſupper-time. He begged 
hard for one hour; but I was inexora- 
ble, and told him, I would ſend Bar- 
bara to the inn, that I might be ſatisfied 


he complied with what I, required. 


"Theſe litile regards charmed him; and 
he declared, at raking his leave, that 


he was convinced he only now began to 


live. 


When alone, I indulged myſelf in 


the moſt agreeable reflections. I was 
ſatisfied how greatly Ntached the mar- 


quis was to me, by what he had done; 


it Was a convincing proof of the ſolidity 


of his paſſion; and could not forbear 


pleaſing myſelf with e 


which might naturally be t᷑xpected from 
it. Had it not been for the letter which 


was either intercepted or loſt, my joy 
would have been compleat; but, as I 
had hitherto experienced ſo many croſles, 
I might reaſonably dread ſome ftorm 
would follow, This notion no ſconer 
gained ground, but, it inſenſibly diſſi- 
pated the motions of ſatisfaction to which 
I abandoned myſelf. The impetuous 
love of the old marquis put, the. finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to my diſquiet; and, after va- 
rious reflections on all theſe things, I 
began to find I was ſtill at a great diſ- 
' tance from my wiſhed- for point, and 
with which I had too eaſily flittered my- 
If... | 
| heard a coach and ſeveral horſes ſtop at 
the door. I was frightened. * Hea- 
« vens!” cried I to myſelf, © can I be 
© ſo unfortunate that the old marquis 
£ ſhould have diſcovered where I am, 
and is come to reprimand me! or per- 
haps ſome of the young marquis's 
ſervants have informed his father, that 
che is come here to ſee mel I trembled: 


My head wis ful! of all this, when . 


- 


COUNTRY MAIN. 
ſuch an equipage ſtopping at the door 


could regasd nobody but myſelf, as it 
was impoſſible for any one elſe there to 
have ſuch viſitants. Barbara, who came 


and informed me of à beautiful young 


lady, as ſhe expreſſed it, diſſipated my 


fears. But, what joy when the entered, 


and I knew her! Is it you, my dear 
Saint Agnes ? cried I, embracing her: 
how much am I obliged to you for 
thus remembering me!“ This lovely 
friend ſhewed how dear I was to her by 


her affectjonate embraces. . © You are at 


c liberty,” cried I, after We were ſeated, 


and our firſt tranſports. ſomething ahat- 


ed. * I ſee an end of your troubles, 
continued I;, © I am overjoyed.— 
© Heaven has at laſt remoyed the obſta- 


© cles,” replied, this lovely friend,” which 


* obſtructed my happineſs; but had 
not a ſevere ſickneſs brought my fa 
* ther to death's door, I doubt whether 
or no, in ſpite of all Melicourt's hopes, 
I ſhould ever have broke through my 
© cruel bands. Freſh obftacles, which 
they took care to inform me of in the 
«* convent, to.puniſh me, I ſuppoſe, for 
© being ſo deſirous of leaving it, threaten- 
ed me with being a priſoner for life; I 
even gathered as much from my huſ- 
© band's letter. In vain, did he pretend 
to give me hopes; I diſcovered-a con- 
« fuſion in his ſtyle, which overturned 
all he could alledge to comfort me: 
© but Heaven, doubtleſs moved ta com- 
< paſſion by my ſufferings, provided 2 
« remedy whence I had 1 reaſon to 
expect it. My father, jmagming be 
* was going to give an account of his 
c paſt life, upon recollecting his injuſ- 
© tice to me, was ſtartled: he thought he 
* could not be expeditious enough in 
making amends, leſt death ſhould pre- 
vent him. An authentick declaration, 
«© ſigned by proper witneſſes, acknow- 
* ledging he had forced me, knowing 
I was married, to take the yows, f- 
© niſhed the affair. Id three davs I was 
© taken out of the convent, with, leave 
to go and receive a dying father's 
© blefſing. My mother received me 
© with tears of repentance: ſhe into 
* duced me, and I threw myſelf at my 
« father's feet. The condition I found 
* him in, not only madè me forget all 
© his cruelty; but, pierced with bitter 
grief, I offered to Hegven my ardent 
* vows for his preſer tation, which was 
© miraculouſly granted. He had ſcarce 
given me his bleſſing, when a fright; 
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fol criſis, which at firſt was thought to 
be a redoublement of the fever, and the 
0 beginning of an agony, threw bim into 
e.g ſweat; which expelled the morbifick 
«© matter: In three days time he was 
© entirely himſelf, and with tears ac- 
« knowledged-that he attributed his life 
«© to what he had done for me, and my 
return home. e 

In a word, my dear friend,” con- 
tinned $aint Agnes, my father is re- 
covered, and deſignus to-re-wnite me 
to my dear Melicourt. As he has 
« affairs of the laſt conſequence to ſiniſn 


* 


©, at court, before my buſineſs can be 


c concluded, he propoſed carrying me 
along with him. My lover is ttiil 1g- 
© norant of all this, and I believe will 


be agreeably ſurprized. I chided the 


lovely Minette for making Melicourt 
ſuffer ſo long on account of not hearing 
from her. Her excuſe was, that during 
her father's illneſs ſhe was ſo taken up, 
that ſhe had no leiſure. It is true,” 
added ſhe, © that fince his recovery, to the 
« day I ſet out, I might have anſwered 
© his letters; but the tidings I carry 
6. myſelf are worth purchaſing. I had 
too much kindneſs for Melicourt to ap- 
prove of her plot, which might give him 
great uneaſineſs: dear- bought experience 


made me compaſſionate; and ſhe herſelf 


ought to have known what uncertainty 


is on ſuch occaſions. But Mademoi- 


ſelle De ——, whoſe heart was at eaſe, 
aud who was naturally very gay, ban- 
tered my tenderneſs, and' ſaid ſhe would 
acquaint her huſband with it the next 


day, and would not for the world loſe 


the pleaſure of ſurprizing him with her 


preſence. | 
I enquired of Mademoiſelle De —— 


where her father was, and why I had 


not the honour of ſeeing him. She in- 


formed me, that he had ttopped about 


balf a-league off, at an old friend's, 
whom he had E to call on, and 
that ſhe had aſked his leave to take that 


_ opportunity of ſeeing me more at lei- 


ſure. I found likewiſe that Melicourt 
d acquainted her with my Jate adven- 
tures, and with the place to which I had 
retired ; upon this; ſhe had prevailed 
with her father to go out of the road, 
that ſhe might give me proofs of her 
friendſhip, and communicate her good 
On in which, ſhe knew I ſo truly 


When my lovely friend had acquaint- 
"me with all that had happened to her, 


AGO A Ga «„ „„ 


A 


ſhe deſired me, with great earneſtneſs, 
to relate my adventures from the time 
Lleft her in the monaſtery; ſaying, that 
the 2ecount ſhe had received 6 Me- 
licourt was very imperfe&. This re- 


queſt was too convincing a proof how 


much ſhe intereſted herſelf in my re- 
guy to be refuſed ; accordingly, I gave 

er a full detail. Is it poſhble,” cried 
ſhe, 'when I had done, * that at your 
6 


tender years you can have ſuffered ſo 


many diſaſters? Why, you can furniſh 
- out a romance. You have reaſon, my 


Heaven, ſurmount the greateſt diffi- 
alte, » * 
After ſome reflections of the like na- 
ture, I enquired after the beautiful Lin- 
damine. She has often enquired after 


you, replied Mademoiſelle, De ——, 
and is very much yours. She was far 


from happy at firſt: her devotion, with 
« all it's fervour, could ſtill not entirely 


* baniſh all thoughts of Belizai, She 


* ſtill loved him, as ſhe owned, but 
« with a paſſion ſo refined, that ſhe be- 
„ ſought Heaven to open his eyes, and 
* 1 grace to repent his paſt life. 
« 


t ſeemed as if her vows were heard. 


The young man, by the Divine aſ- 
* fiſtance, and the good example his 
« fair miſtreſs had ſet before him, quit- 


© ted the world, and profeſſed himſelf a 


© Carthufian, Thene ws compleated our 


6 friend's-happinets ; from that moment, 


her days have flowed withuninterrupt- 
ed peace and tranquillity, of mind: 
taken up with the diſcharge of her du- 
ty, ſhe knows no other pleaſure, Her 


and every one glories in being of the 
number of her friends. 


A SO a «„ a «5 


It was with 


great regret I parted from her: what- 


ever fate attends me, her memory will 
© be always dear.“ ES 


Mademoiſelle De —— had ſcarce 


done ſpeaking, when her father arrived. 
In conſideration of my friend, Irecerved 
him in the beſt manner. He ſeemed a 
man of ſenſe, and one who had ſeen the 
world: his behaviour was politeneſs it - 


ſelf. I informed him how much T was 


concerned at my bad accommodations, 


deſigning to have had his company at 


ſupper. 
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dear friend, added ſhe, © to hope you 
are at the end of your troubles, - and 
that you will one day be as happy, as 
you haye hitherto been unfortunate: 
my example onght to encourage you. 
Patience, and a juſt confidence in 


ſweetneſs of temper and good ſenſe 
endeat her to the whole ve rar fe | 
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fopper. He replied, that though there 
ball beth conveniencies in the village for 
himſelf and attendants, he could not 
make any ſtay, preſſed as he was for 
time, it being abſolutely neceſſary to 


make all haſte to court; adding, that 


his daughter's affairs admitted of no de- 


Tay. This was a ſufficient reaſon for 


my not inſiſting upon it. The lady 
and I parted with mutual proteſtations 
of friendſhip, promiſing each other an 


exack account of our ſeveral fortunes. 


Her father aſked my commands for 
Verſailles; but I only begged of him 
not to mention me on any account, 

iving him to underſtand that it was of 


the greateſt conſequence to me not ta 
de remembered there. Both he and his 
daughter aſſured me might be perfeqt- 
Jy eaſy as to that particular, and that 


they were too much my friends not to 


| behave as fuch on all occafions. 


About an hour after they were gone 
came the marquis: he was dreſſed, and 
as it was on my account, it made an 
impreſſion. His tenderneſs expreſſed 
itlelf in the livelieſt terms, and diſcover- 
ed his impaticnce to be united to me for 


ever. My father's paffion, ſaid he, 


© 3s an invincible difficulty; neither do 


I ſee at preſent how it can be removed. 
Did you but appear to him as homely 


« as you are charming, I ſhould not be 
© thus perplexed between love and duty. 


How ſhall I mention you to him, and 
© affertmy paſſion ? Before he fell in 


© Jove, he could only reproach me with 


© my indifcretion, as he termed it: but 


© now I am his rival and fon; and, as 
©. the latter, will expect I ſhould yield 
to him. Ah, Jenny, Jenny! what 
© can be done? Advile me; for if you 
c abandon me, overwhelmed as I am, 


| 4 you deſtroy a man whoſe life is devated 


e | „„ 
What could I do but comfort ſo ami- 


able a lover? I faw no Ai to 
is paflion, 


cure the old marquis of 


; 


much leſs to obtain his conſent for his 
ſon's marrying. Had I liſtened to the 
dictates of a tender and Fe 


affection, I might have admitted of an 


expedient which has often ſucceeded; 
but it was ſuch as 1 had determined ne- 
ver to employ. The marquis repre- 


ſented, that women of the firit rank have 
recourfe to it, and that by being ſecret- 


ly married we ſhould be mutually arm- 


eil againſt any engagements which might 


perhaps be propoſed, #* Were you leſs 


© acquainted with me, or had the leaf 
© reaſon to ſuſpe& my honour, I ſhould 
« approve of the diſlike you expreſs of 
* my propoſal ; but am I capable of 
* deceiving you? Do you believe'me 
* ſo baſe ?'—* No, my lord, anſwered 
I, it is nothing of all this T dread; 
© but to To that interior peace I have 
© ever enjoyed, even in my greateſt mis. 
* fortunes, , The happineſs of being 
© yours, is too precious to be blended 
* with tears and bitter remorſe, and to 
« run the riſk of forfeiting of it. What. 
« ever happens, added I, embracing 
bis hand, © you will be ever dear tome; 
and if I am not ſo fortunate as to he 
© yours, I ſhall have the comfort of 
having contributed nothing to my n 
e wretchedreſs z no ſmall conlolation 
© to a heart ike mine!” 1 = 
| Ny lover was too reafonable and too 
obliging to inſiſt any longer upon it; 
he aflured me, that A F ie 
of his propoſal, he would never men, 
tion it more. I made him a return for 
his complaiſance by all the little inno- 
cent careſſes poſſible, - We muſt have 
« patience,” he cried, charmed with my 
endearing behaviour: I will wait, my 
© dear wife! provided yon  reſerye for 
* me that heart on which alone my hap- 
© pineſs depends. Perhaps my father's 
© paſſion may abate, and he deſiſt from 
© oppoling what. I fo earneſtly deſire. 
* At the worſt, I want but two. years 
of being at age, and then the lav 
Ah, my lord!“ cried I with as much | 
quickneſs of thought as good ſenſe, can 
you have recourſe to methods, not 
uncommon indeed, but ſuch as mult 
render children ungrateful to their pa- 
rents? Rather let wretched Jenny drag 
on her irkſome days, than ſuffer one ſo 
dear to her to come to ſueh odious 
extremities. Win over a father, who 
is only cruel in oppoſing. your defies; 
and, by à thouſand proofs of your 
reſpect, deſerve to receive one day Ms 
55% Such are the means 1 "wo 
prove of for engaging parents to 2 
om ee : all 0 are highly 
© blameable, and inconſiſtent with the 
© dictates of nature and reaſon. 
The marquis was ſo aſtoniſhed at the 
greatneſs of my ſentiments, uttered with 
an uncommon firmneſs of voice, that 
he looked at me with ap air of the great. 


A aA aA a, 6a za a aA _2a Aa 


_ eſt reſpect. Indeed cried, be, Jo 


© ſurprize me. As to e 
£ and good ſenſe, I have ever ex 
e Mojo « rienced 


* 


Le Lorig doeh noble" ſentiments; 
c "which; though oppoit to my de- 


„relpect. The more you ſhew your- 


© fer why, of. tie reateſt rank, the 


The marquis was going to reply, 
when the ſervant he had N bo. 


rom Me- 


be e doubtleſs uſed all 


means poſſible to diſcoyer me, in order 


freſh alarms. t it be true, as it is 


IF 2 


© lather is acquainted with my journey; 
f 


1 in me to ſtay any longer here, 
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to meet his equipage, in order to bring 


knowing, as he ſaid, that his equipage 
muſt be at leaſt fourſcore dee 18 
10 


1 
14 


when found out by the ſecretary, that 


he did not know where his maſter was, 


and that the fear of beingpuniſhed would 
deter him from making any fartheren- 
quiry. 7 
ofa” 


* 3 iY 1 


have in {ſuch tickliſh circumſtances, 


The marquis was for my going to Pa- 
ris, where I might be better concealed; 
but I would not hear of this good ad- 


vice, fearing new troubles ; at all ha- 


F zards 1 was with my perents, Which n 


was my proper place: I had but to de- 
eas my proper Flare; 4 had but to de- 


It followed from the ſervant's flight, 


his thought atforded ſome. 


fter mature refleQtions an all that 
had paſſed, the queltion was how to be- 


= —— —— — Dr 


\ 


_ 
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clare who I was; no one had any power * will own, that if it is not the beſt in 


to take me away. Such was my way 
of reaſoning. ' 

The marquis was quite at a Joſs. 
Two days after, he ſtill aſked me what 
was to be done; accuſtomed as. he was 
to my company, he could not prevail 
on himſelf to leave me. The chatms 
of living with a perſon beloved wew ſo 
bewitching, that I was as little miitreſs 
of myſelf in this particular. The eight 
days that we had fixed for his repoſe 


were more than paſſed; neither I nor my 
lover ever thought of counting them. 


We uſed to walk out every day, when 
the heat was over, about a quarter of a 
mile from the village, into a little wood, 
round whoſe {kirts ran achryſtal ſtream: 
the nightingales, after quenching their 
thirſt in the rivulet, perched themſelves 
on the neighbouring boughs ; and, by 
the delightful melody of their warbling 
notes, made us chuſe that charming 
place to reſt in. One evening, when the 
moon ſhone very bright, we heard_a 


man on horſeback aſk the road to ſuch 


a village, and how far he was from it. 
At firft we imagined he ſpoke to ſome- 


body in the rond; but, on his repeating 
the queſtion, the marquis, out of his 


uſual good- nature, ſaid, * This is ſome 


( ſtranger who is out of his knowledge; 


© I muit direct him, for by his uneah- 
© neſs he has certainly loſt his way.” 
Upon this he called tv him, and gave 
him proper directions. The {tranger, 


overjoyed at it, aſked if the perſon to 


whom he owed. this obligation belong- 
ed to the village. My lover, without 
reflection, anſwering in the affirmative, 
the ſtranger enquired it an officer of 
diſtinction had not come thither in a 
chaiſe with three fervants, and whether 


he went any farther. At this queſtion 


the marquis, who was near me, made 
a ſign. This regards me, ſaid he in 


a low voice; * keep out of ſight, I muſt 


examine farther; perhaps it is my 


©. traitor of a ſervant. Though I trem- - 


bled for fear, I left him to act as he 


thought fit. My lover made up to the 


road; and, difguiling his voice, told 
the ſtranger that he could inform him 
better than any one, the officer he de- 


| ſeribeN being lodged at his houſe, 
© What! are you then the inn-keeper?? 


replied the ſtranger, riding up to him. 
Ves, anſwered the marquis, © and 
the only one in the village. If you 
« wilt come and tate my wine, you 


TONE 


Na ai ia aaa ai » 


© the country, at leaſt it is as agreeable 
* as any. The ſtranger by this was 
come up, and the moon, unluckily for 
him, being under a cloud, did not dif. 


cover who he was talking with. Do 


« you ſay,” ſaid he, ſtopping his horſe, 
* that the officer I mentio 15 at your 
© houſe?' -“ Yes, Sir, anſwered the 
marquis; and, to convince you, I will 
* deſcribe him. Is heanet a tall young 
© man, with black eyes, and wears 3 


platter or large patch on his forehead, 


© his hair curled, and had on when he 


came a light brown ſurtout with gold 


* trogs ?* — © You are right,” replied 
the-{tranger; it is certainly he. Tam 


very lucky in meeting you! And tell 


c me, pray, is he here ſtill 2 Ves, 


yes, faid the marquis, fully ſatisfied 


he was not miſtaken. How does he 
* employ hinifelf?” added the ſtranger, 
Why, as to that,“ replied the mar- 


quis ſomething myſteriouſly, he 


Out with it!” cried the other; © makes 
© love perhaps. Am I not right? There 


is no great harm in that, if the girl 
© be worth the while.“ Oh, I war- 
rant her worth the while,” replied my 


lover, lowering his voice and drawing 
nearer; if you doubt it, I can ſoon 


« convince you; for though it is but 


moon-light, one may ſee well enough 
not to be miſtaken in that point. And, 
to tell you the truth, I was liſtening 
to a converſition between the two 
lovers, when you called out; I do not 
know whether the noiſe you made has 
not diſturbed them; but, if you have 
any curioßty, you need only ue 
and follow" me, to ſee them togethe 
without being diſcovered.” 


The bait was too alluring not to take. 
He was no ſooner diſmounted, but the 
marquis ſeized him by the throat. 


have you, traitor l' cried he, preſent - 


ing the point of his ſword. Confels, ot 
die this inſtant!' I ſcreamed out, far 


fear the marquis, in his paſſion, ſhould 


diſpatch the wreteh. Fear nothing, 
Madam,“ ſaid the marquis, 1 hae 


« ſecured the villain, Own the truth! 
continued he, turning to the man,“ and 
« I will pardon you on that condition, 
and provided I never {ce you more. 

"hc traitor, finding it was the marquis, 


emed more dead than alive, and fel 
at his feet, dreading his reſentment | 
Speak, continued my lover; you. 


* know me, and I will be as good 9 
C my 


tr ln... a I. 
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i'my word.“ The ſervant, knowing he 
thight depend on his mafter's promiſe, 


informed him, that he was drawn in e 


and corrupted by the old marquis's gen- 
teman. 2 What, | Forſan 1" cried the 
marquis in a ſurprize. How can that 
« he? You diſſemble the truth; my 
father has diſcharged him. —“ It was 
in order to make his peace, replied 
me man, that, as ſooa as he heard 
« Madame Des Roches was gone off, he 
© took it into his head, knowing his 
© maiter's paſſion, to find her out for 
him. He was ſure, as he ſaid, there 
© was à correſpondence between your 
_ © Jordſhip and the lady; and he did not 
doubt fucceſs if he could intercept one 
© of your letters. 89 8 > = 
With this project he left Paris, and 
tame privateſy to the camp. He pitch- 
© ed upon me preferably to any other, 
© hecauſe I am his countryman, was 
formerly his ſervant, and was recom- 
© mended by him to your lordſhip. Af- 
© ter reminding me of all this, he told 
© me what had happened to him, and 
* his deſign of getting his pardon, and 
© revenging himſelf on the lady who 
© had occaſioned his misfortune ; pro- 
miſing me, that if I came readily into 
his meaſures, beſides a ſuitable re- 
© compence, he would make my for- 
© tune. Finding me but too well diſ- 
* pol'd to {econd his deſign, he ac- 
_ © quainted me with the contrivance, and 
* cireted me to be always near you, 
* that when you wrote any letters, I 
might be entruſted with them, and 
then deliver them to him, in order to 
* compals his deſiggg. 

M. De Forſan was too well obeyed; 
as hon as your lordſhip ordered me to 
* go to Paris, 1 went to the village 
where he lay concealed, expecting to 
hear from me. He hugged me for 
* Joy, when he read the letter with 
* which you had entruſted me. Let 
4 us go,” ſaid he; this is ſomething; 
„ nd I am ſure of being taken into 
J favour again,” He was in the right. 
; The moment he wrote the old mar- 

3 quis word at his arrival, that he had 
news of Madame Des Roches to him, 
„ he had admittance, and was reſtored 
a to his place. It was reſolved, I ſhould 
„ eturn to you with the anſwer I 
; brought, and continue to interce 
. Your letters, in order to diſcover where 
N the lady was, which you did not men- 
uon in the packet 1 had received; and 


© longing 


© that T ſhould ſend all letters I could 
© ſecure; under a direction they gave for 
* that purpoſe. | [NED 

© But your ſudden departure from the 
* army, which we did not expect, diſ- 
© concerted-all our meaſures. I could 
only acquaint M. Forfan with it, and 
* what road the equipage, with which 
© I was left, was to take. The third 
day after we ſet out, a poſtilion be- 
to the old marquis met me 
© with a letter from M. Forſan, order - 


ing me to leave the equipage, and en- 


© deavour. by any means to diſcover 
* what road you had taken; with a 
« promiſe, that if I could find out Ma- 
« dame Des Roches by it, ſuppoſing 


* you were gone thither, that the old 


marquis would reward me very hand- 
© fomely, and advance me in his fami- 
© ly. This was the reaſon of my pur- 
* ſuing you ſo obſtinately, and flying 


© when met by your ſecretary; being 


« apprehenſive I was diſcovered, an 


© that you had ſent him after me. But 


© I was no ſooner clear of hiin, than I 
* renewed my enquity, and this with 
* ſo much d 


© ſhould have ſucceeded, had I not un- 
expectedly met with you. Heaven, 


to puniſh my treachery, would not 


« ſuffer it to proſper. I am in your 


© power, and you may diſpoſe of me as 
© you pleaſe: but I truſt in your cle- 


5 

mency, and hope you will ſhew mercy 
to a oor wretch, who has ſuffered. 
* bimſelf to be corrupted, and who 


4 was really informed that it was for 


your good, and that it was in reality 
« ſerving you, te break off an affair, 
© as they termed it, which, ſooner or 
© later, muſt end in your ruin, and 
« which the marquis your father was 
© determined to prevent. Is 


The ſervant, after this proteſtation, 
threw himſelf again at the marquis's 


feet, and wept bitterly, I was very 
ſolicitous in his behalf. * I will K 


my word with him, Madam, cried 
the marquis, © provided he never ap- 


© proaches me more. Nevertheleſs, pru- 
dence dire&s me to ſecure him till I 
© am at home again, to prevent any 
«. farther treachery.— Ah, m 


all that is ſacred, that it is the fag»" 


© theſt from iy thoug ts; and, if 10 
grant me a pardon, I | 
+ other uſe of it 3 af 
GEE * . repairing. _ | 


ligence in all the villages | 
© on the road, that you ſee, my lord, I 


cried the fellow with tears, I {wear Nx 


ſhall mike na 
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© repditing, the fault I have had the 
© misfortune to commit. The man's 
behaviout had ſo. much the air of a 
fincere. regentance, that I was much 
moved. I. pleaded fo earneſtly. in his 


behalf, that the marquis releaſed him, 


aſſuring me, that any requeſt of mine 


mould be e . complied with; 


nd as a proof of it, he gave him four 
ouis- d'ors, telling him, his thanks 
were due to me, whom he intended ſo 
cruelly to injure. After this the mar- 


quis diſmiſſed him, and we returned 
| home reaſoning on what had paſſed. 


The day following the marquis re- 


ſolved upon leaving me. If he was 


grown fend of my company, I found 


_ the ſame ſatisfaftion in his: all my 
_ reaſon was ſummoned to ſtifle my tears 
when he took leave. Remember, 


faid I, embracing, him, my fate de- 


4 pends on your heart, and in that alone 
my happineſs conſiſts. “ Alas !' re- 
plied my lover, is it poſſible for me 
7 to live a moment without doating 


on you? I know. no other pleaſure 
c but that of ſeeing you, and telling 
£ you ſo; and as for the intervals of 


6 abſence, they never will be reckoned 


© in my account of life.” Saying this, 


he threw himſelf into his chaiſe andi re- 
mained ; ſilent. The people were ga- 
thered about to ſee the n 


thing ſurprizes in a village. I could 


hear them ſay, This is like brothers 


and ſiſters, indeed See how fond they 
are of each other!” + 1, -- 
Had not my heart been full, I could 
not have forborne laughing at the fim- 
plicity of my countrymen; but, after all, 
would have been ridiculous, Is there 
1 much difference between a brother and 
lover? Knowledge or prejudice pro- 
nounces. How many dove ſee determin - 
ed by nothing hut prevention. It is ſo 
at court, why ſhould-it not be ſo elſe- 


where; Manis fill man in all ſtations. 
+ "The marquis was no ſooner gone, but 


I gave ar looſe to tears and complaints. 
© When ſhall L ſee again, cried I, this 


ſodender aſid unfortunate a love? Are 


#: we;only enamoured with each other, 


tot be continually; parting?” The old 


marquis came into my thoughts next. 


Ne was acquainted with my place of, 
retreat, be:accoſts me with un his 


t 
- 
* 
. 


eyes. 10 Take your choice, 5 y 8 he, 


Ab either me or à cloiſter. It is in vain 


* for: vou to place your confidence in 


5 "Y © 0 M54 


© for the dangerous adyatitage he has, 
gained.“ 


the horrible news I here {end you- 


COUN-FRY- MAI. 


my ſon; he cannat aſſiſt you, non 


* ſhall ever be yours. You. ought te 


é tremble at the thoughts provoking 


* me, as you muſt both pay very dear 
Theſe imaginations were ſo 
ſtrong and lively, that I trembled for fear. 
Alas! it was in vain to have recourſe 
to Heaven; it was deaf to my entreaties. 
Can a heart ſo ſtrongly attached to this 
world expect relief from gbove? No, 
it is not worthy; to deſerve, one ought 
to be aſhamed of ſueh weakneſſes. But 
my ſtrength failed me; love had ſo 
cruelly. overwhelmed me, that nothin 


but what occaſioned my diſtreſs could 


poſſibly relieve me: J found no com- 
fort, in fine, but what ſighs and tears 
A | "ROI 

Three days were ſpent in continual 


grief and apprehenſion. The ae 


amily, aſtoniſhed at my profound me · 
lancholy, ſtrove in vain to divert me; 


but the penſiveneſs which had ſeized 


me was proof againſt every thing. 


Oa the fourth day, in the morning, 


my mother came into my chamber, ſay- 


ing that a. chaiſe had ſtopped at the 


door, and. that a ſtranger wanted to 
ſpeak with me. I deſired he might be 
brought to me. How was I ſurprized, 
when I found it to be Dubois! Is it 
« poſſible,” ſaid I, receiving a letter 
from him, that, after the apprehenſion 
the marquis and I were under leſt you 


5 ſhould be known here, that he ſhuuld 


venture to ſend you ?'—* I have taken 
proper precautions, replied he; this 


falſe noſe,” (he really had one in his 


hand) would diſguiſe, me to my 


< own father; ſo there is nothing o 


© fear on that fide, Would to Heaven 
© I could, as eaſily reconcile you to the 
news I bring Y== What has happen. 
« ed?” replied I very carneſtly. * Read, 
added Dubois, and then you will (ce, 
wvhether my lord marquis could have 
« pitched upon any one elſe to ſend on 
VCC 
1 opened the marquis's letter with 
trembling. Would any one imagine 
the contents? Upon reading the ful. 
line, it was watered with my tei. 
It was as follows. If ever grief dif- 
patched any one, how came I to ul. 


Mve? 


7 5 . . 


6 12 in the utmoſt deſpair, m 


charming Jenny; judge of 1 9 
Joſe 


# 


* oy 
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1 Joſe 
© at the exceſſive cruelty 
I am cut off from all ho 
being yours; and, to complext my 
© misfortune,” am obliged to employ all 

the power T have, to prevail on you 

© to tab a dagger to my heart. But 

this is Ke! ns. you too long in ſu- 

cſpenſe. ' My Tather ies at the point 
of death, brought to this extremity 
by you and me; he calls for you, 

« wiſhes for you, and will die in peace, 

t he ſays, if he expires with" the name 

of your huſband. Can 1 have the 
© cruelty, can I be fo barbarous a fon, 
as to let him perifh, if it be in my 
power to ſave him? If I ain fo un- 

« fortunate as to loſe him, let m ot be 
liable to reproach myſelf being 

© the hated cauſe of his death. If T 
eber was dear to you, O moſt lovely 
© of thy fex, hafte away! A minute, 
en inſtant, may render me the moſt 

| "oy of mankind!" As 


you for erer; but be aftonifhed 
of my fate. 
es of ever 


What is it to me?” eried I, re- 
doubling my tears. Let the cruel 
parent die. Am I to be anſwerable 
for the fury of his paſſion, and the 
5 fatal condition to which it has re- 
* duced him? And you, my lord mar- 


quis, whit have T done to deſerve this 


treatment? Juſt Heaven !* cried I, 
was it for this you reſerved me? And 
you, deſtructive charms! to what 

have you brought me?” Saying this, 
1 was ſo overwhelmed, that unleſs Du- 
bois had ſupported and ſoothed me, 1 
nuſt have ſwooned away. 

1 marquis had foreſeen, withobe 
doubt, the condition to which his let- 


ter would reduce me: His valet de 


ckambre pulled out a phial, whoſe pre- 
cious elixir eruelly rodves! me to my. 
elf, Alas! why would you not 
ſuffer me to die?” cried I to Dubois. 
* Why do vou give me this barbarous 
relief? Like a criminal dragged to 
© the torture, you ſtrengthen .me, only 
© that the ſeverity of the ſtrokes e 
be the more ſenſible,” 

Dubois, 'as much as he was prepared 


for ſuch a ſcene, was ſo dejected, that 


was ſcarce able to comfort me- in 

* the name of all that is far to Jou, 

5 Mademoiſelle, ſaid he, 4 bear 

5 da. inſt this ſtorm; think what' a 705 
tion J left my maſter in! If yo 

knew cog it is that ch 

« fiſirafts me! cxied 1,Ginterrupti 


which he might juitly think himſelf | 


. -ceedingly penfive; but comi 
ſelf. Let us go, cried 1 * 


up * coudid 1. f e oY ih 'F 


ng 9 , "ide bow 
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him. I T ſuffered alone, the near 
« pfof nt of death would alleviate my 

grief; but the conſideration of | 
© dear lover retards my deſpair; an 
« witholds my fleeting” life, Wat 
© would become of him? Alas! if be 
© dreads the approach ef a death; whoſe 
idea makes him tremble, and obliges 
© him to ſacrifice all that is deateſt th 
him in the world; what would be- 
come of this faithful lover, to whit 
«© extremities would he not be hurried: 
© if he had my death to Jament, of 


the dsguſe ?!?? 
After ſaying this T — er- 
to my⸗ 
is lover, 
„hom 1 dobro, mall know how ex- 
© tenſive'a power he has over me. I de? 
© Ggned myſelf for him alone; myſetf 
< was all I 5 of —— he has k 
maſter a lo He ma; iſpoſe 
„of his own, ? E 1 obey. Les, he 
© ſhall-know, by the greatneſs of the 
's facrifice, that though I am infinitely 
© below lum in every thing ele, I am 
© not his inferior in poĩnt noble ſen- 
timents; and chat, whatever example 
©he can ſet, 1 am always md 0 
« imitate bim. 0 
Dubois, ſorprized at this effort, 

plauded my refolurian with tears in 
eyes. What a grandeur of mind!" 
cried he; * after this proof, of which 
© Tam a witneſs, can I any longer won - 
der at the exceſs of paſſion you create) 
© Go; you deſerve a throne I made 
no anſwer to ſuch-friyolous encomfums; 
could felf-love,' overwhelmed as it was 
with grief, find it's account in them? I 
ordered Barbara very ſter ways 22 firſt 
time, to get my thin 74 
| 1 The word wes reg Ml 
ut the Whole houſe was in thars. 
0 "What; are 'we Ber to loſe this 
0 charming lady ry one 2 47 
Aud why VA wp" ſo e 
to be the gepaßßſon of it our 
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hs len 8 
tear tmyſelf 

v witnefs; 19 —7 Ba | 
« obey, an bhfort ves 
© me from this, 0 
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0 are ta me. Perhaps a Iittle time will 
«convince: you I but do my duty? 
I ot into the chaiſe, leaving my fa- 
ther and mother much ſurprized, par- 
ticularly my father, whole very ſoul 
was moved with my endearing (beha- 
viour, My aunt, as fond as the was: 
of her village, jumped into the vehicle, 
crying out, ſhe was. ſo bewitched with 
me, (that. was her expreſſion) that ſhe 
would leaye all that was dear to follow 
me to the world's end. I embraced 
her by way of acknowledgment. My 
mother enquired what ſhe muſt do with 
the La 6 ow them, replied I, 
ſtretching. out my hand; whether I 
< retyrn,or not, all I have is yours, both 
through gratitude and duty“. 
What reply was made I did not 
hear; but doubtleſs my words were as 
ſurprizing as the hurry in which we 
drove away. The chaiſe flew. Dubois 
was ſolely employed in haſtening on 
the poſtilion. Our expedition; was in- 
credible, proper orders being given at 
the ſeveral poſt- bouſes, and the relays 
were always in ſuch: readineſs, that we 
did not loſe a moment. 
Nevertheleſs, I learned from. Dubois, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to go before and 
prepare the relays, that the marquis 
found his father very ill, and almoſt 
ſpeechleſs; that Forſan was in favour 
again, and never from the bed - ſide and 
that the ſervant who had betrayed his 
maiter could not be heard of. He add- 
ed, with a view I ſuppoſe of ſtrength- 
ening my reſolution, that the marquis 
as much dreaded as he, wiſhed for my 
preſence; and that if I did not conquer 
myſelf, ſo as to reſtrain my tears, he 


„„ 


k over me 


poſton forwards, that driving foul of 
a; ccach, we overturned it as we paſſed 
the opera- houſe; which, breaking down 
one of our on wheels; obliged us to 
ſtop. The. ſcreams! of, the women in 
the coach, thut Jay. toply-tnrvy, .drew 
together a; hundred flambeaux and ay 
many people, ſo that we ſaw as clear as 
if it had been naon- day. Dubois, who 
was determined how to behave, had 
left me there, Whülſt he fętched a coach. 
During this interval, che coachman and 
footmen belonging to the injured equi - 
age were cudgelling my poor poſti. 
— eſpecially as [they ſaw none but 
two frighted women in the chaiſe, whoſe 
preſen.: was no check upon them. 
This uproar . ſtill gathered more people; 
the noiſe was ſo great, it was impoſhble 
to hear one's ſelt ſpeak. I was in opes 
every minute of being delivered from 
this crowd by Dubois:s coming; .but 1 
had been told 1 muſt ſuffer, and it was 
not long before it happened. 


The hrſt thing I. met to, chagrine me 


was the Duke of., who from his 
coach knew me again. Ah, my 
* God:!* cried be, calling to bis fer- 
vants, make up to that chaile, and 
s prevent the lady's coming to any 
ham from this accident; {he is my 
© acquaintance, and a woman of qua- 
« lity,' I grew pale when | recolleRed 
this noblemab; bis diſcourſe had drawn 
the eyes of the crowd upon me. But 
what became of me, when the ladies 
who were oyerturned got out of their 
coach, one of - which. I knew 10 be 
Madame D'Eſtival, the Miſs D El- 
bieux of whom I have already taid lo 
much. I would have given any thing 


943 in the world to have been a hundied 


leagpes off. I endeayoured to pull my 


| head-cloaths: over my face, to eſcape 


ber curious eyes; but it was too Jute, 
ſhe. had got a glimpſe,, ſhe knew me 
again, and aſked her ſervants if it w 
my chaiſe which had occaſioned the du. 
order. What}' cried ſhe aloud, when 
they anſwered in the affirmatiye; © what! 
© has-this little huſſy been hold enovg" 
to gyerturn my coach? And, ſhall [ 
$ tamely ſyffer a cou ntry -puls to drive 

2 Here, drag her 
out of ber chaile headlong;: ſaid the 
to her ſervants, and teach her better 
« manners 3 there is nothing ſhe does 


# ANG a for {ſuch à piece of in. 


. 5 c 


One may imagine my | 1 


modation. | bf 
The young duke, who had ſpoke to 
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and terror at hearing this cruel order, 
and how looked at the approach of 
four footnen with their flambeaux. 
But a protector was not wanting. The 
Duke of —, Who had quitted his 
coach, hearing my cries, came running 
with his fervants; and drew his Word. 
Let me ſer who dare approach this 
© chaife!* cried he, clapping on his 
hat : 4 this. lady is my acquaintance 3 


+ whoever has the impudence to moleſt 


ber ſnall repent it!“ This | reſolute 


ſpeech ſtopped the footmen. Here the 


lcene might have ended, had not the 
too courageous Dubois, who came up 
to me at the ſame time as the footmen, 
and who had been informed of the dan - 
ger J was in, began to lay about him 
with his whip : this was a ſignal to a 
herce battle. All the livery- ſervants 
attacked Dubois. with their flambeaux : 
the duke's men, and thoſe of his 
friends, joined in his aſſiſtance; and 
but for the guards, who came 1 by 
the greateſt good luck in the world, a 
bloody fight muſt have enſued. The 
gentlemen, who till now had been only 
lpectators, were ſeverally engaged ac- 
cording - to their inelinations. The 
young duke, who had undoubtedly a 
mind to give me proof of his conſtancy. 
in the attack he had ſhewn in my re- 
gard, began to deal about his blows, 
and a hundred young fellows like him- 
ſelf did the fame; but, having ſpoke 
very politely to the officer then upon 
duty at the opera-houle, and begged of 
him to do his office quietly, he appeaſed 
the tumult, and at laſt prevailed fo far 
as to put things upon a foot of accom- 


the officer, begged of him to aſſiſt in 
conveying me to his coach, which was 
waiting tor me. Madame D'*'Eftival, 
perceiving that J was like to get away 
trom her, talked to the officer ſo pe. 
remptoully, that he was obliged to turn 
about, 1 What do you mean to do, 
; Sir? Do you imagine that What has 
; been alledged ſhall hinder me from 
: complaining, and puniſhing à little 
g wretch, who, out of mere malice, 
; comes and drives over my coach, and 
; inſults me in the face of the whole 
F warld ? There are a hundred witneſſes 
, fo ſwear this. It is infamous to pro- 
wee a little country baggage after 
5 ſuch behaviour, and to ſhew no man- 
ber of regard to a woman of quali- 
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© ty.” The officer; ſutprized at theſe 


reproaches, and really finding that ſhe 


who made the complaint was a perſon 


known, turned towards” ber, and told 


ber it was not for him to decide our 


quarrel y that he only did his duty in 
er ig miſchief; that my chaiſe was 
broke down, and it was but juſt to help 


me from thence: beſides, that F was a 


perſon of diſtinction too. How! of 
© diftin&ion'!* replied very ſcornfully 


Miſs D'Elbieux, or more properly Ma- 


dame D'Eſtival: * of diſtinction l I be- 
© lieve you have loſt your ſenſes. Of 
c didinRion! a little creature, daughter 


© of a Wood- cleaver, a tenant to my 
late father. Ah, ah! ah!“ continued 
ſhe, feigning a mock laugh, © unleſs 


©ſhe'be in keeping which I make no 


doubt of“ The Duke of —, 
who had been ſilent hitherto, and who 
was ſo perſuaded of my being of quali- 

ty, that he would have been cut to pieces 
in maintaining it, eried out, it was very 
unbecoming, in order to gain ones 


point, to have recourſe to calumny, 


and ſay ſuch vile things: that he knew 
me very well, and that there was not 
one word of truth in all that had been 


ſaid; beſides, that it was no fault of 


mine, if my aukward poſtilion had 


thrown over a coach; that nobody was 
hurt; but, as for me, it was eaſily ſeen 
I was the only perſon who ſutfered, 
ſince I could neither get back ward nor 
forward; and that, inſtead of abuſing 


me at that rate, in ſuch a caſe every one 


ought to think themſelves obliged in 
honour to relieve me, inltead of being 
ſo cruelly inſolent. That he was not 
ſurprized at the fury with which they 
perſecuted me, for that I was hand- 
ſome; which alone was ſufficient to 


draw their malice on me, and to make 
me very criminal in the eyes of certa ertain 


e | 
This extraordinary concluſion, pro- 
ceeding more from the duke's partiality 


for me than the real truth, e x 
body laugh, and take wy part. A ge- 
rd in my favour; - 


neral murmur was hes , 
a hundred arms inſtead of one, and as 


many coaches, were proffered, to extii- 


cate me from this trouble. Every thin, 


now went wonderfully; but I was fated 
to undergo one mortifieation more be- 
fore I could be out of pain. It was this. 
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ſtood rea 


wk would have it, and which would 


ſieem almoſt impoſſible, the true Coun- 


teſs Des Roches was that night at the 
opera. The ſtop of coaches I had fo 


innocently cauſed retarded her coming 


out, and being obliged to paſs by me, 
me enquired ſtill more unfortutiately of 
the duke's ſervants, near whoſe coach 


| her's had ſtopped, the reaſon of the diſ- 
turbance, and-the names of the ladies 


that occaſioned it. The footman hav- 
ing ſatisfied her as to the firſt point, 
told her he had learned the names of 
the ladies that were overturned, but as 
to her in the chaiſe, he knew very well 


that ſhe was Madame Le Countefs Des 


Roches. * Ah! ah” replied the true 


one, addreſſing herſelf to her huſband 
nnd two ladies in the coach, the acci- 
dent is pleaſant enough: you will 


* find ſhe will prove the {ame who ſtole 


© our name and intereſt at court, and 
after whom we have made ſo much 
- © enquiry; we mult have her appre- 
4 hended upon the ſpot. Upon this ſhe 


ſent to deſire the officer to come to her 
coach; having, as ſhe ſaid, things of 


the utmoſt conſequence to communicate 


to him. | 


_ * Whilſtthis ſecond conſpiracy was car- 
rying on againſt me, of which I was at. 
that time luckily ignorant, they hat but 
juſt helped 
The young Duke of ——, preſenting 
his hand, would oblige me to get into 
dis coach; but Dubois having ſpoke 


me from out of the chaiſe. 


ſomething in his ear; he faid aloud, 
That is very right,“ and then led me 


to another which had the marquis's li- 
very. The coach was juſt going off, 
when a voice cried out, © Stop, ſtop, 
© the fictitions Counteſs Des Roches!“ 


Dubois, who ſmoaked the matter, and 
had leaped into the coach with me, put 


his head out of the door, and bid the 


coachman gallop off, and mind nothing. 
This direction ſaved me: it was exe- 


'cuted ſo ſwiftly, that, to the misfortune 


of thoſe carriages that happened then to 
ſand in the way, the horfes being 
preſſed, flew like birds, daſhing, hitch- 
ing, and beating down every thing they 


met; and, in fine, whirled me out of 
this cruel diſaſter, from which I began 
To deſpair of ever being able to extricate 


F 5 
It was near eleven hen I arrived at 
the -marquis's houſe; and bis peeple 

dy torcecive me T' ahghted 


from the 


* 


ch; preſſing d fee a perſon 
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ſo remarkable by the preſent. cireum. 
ſtances. The marquis was waiting for 
me; he looked pale; dejected, and like 
one who had been ſhedding tears: he 


that was uſed to be ſo neat, appeared in 


a very great difhabille; even his” 


hair 9 his afffiction. Fetching 2 
igh, de took me by the land and 


deep 
ſqueezed it. As we paſſed along the 


apartments, he attempted to ſpeak, but 


could not utter a fingls word. All 
theſe things ſtruck me to the heart. l 
do not well remember what paſſed in 
my mind during this melancholy quar- 
ter of an hour: what occurs to me per. 
fectly well is, that my eyes were dry, 
and my countenance reſolute; the tar. 


quis durſt not look me in the face, ad 


I neverceaſed gazing on him, 
We arrived at length at” the Moor of 
the fatal apartment of the old marquis; 
it was ſo darkened that T could diſtin- 
guiſh nothing in coming in but two 
wax - lights, whoſe feeble glimmering 
was eclipſed by a large green ſhade. 
My lover ſqueezed my hand again a ſe- 
cond time, fighed once more, and left 
me in the middle of the room, to go to 


his father's bed-ſide. My lord,” cried 


he, in a faultering voice, here is love - 


* 1y Jenny come to proffer you her hand 


in perſon; would you have her ap- 
s proach?* A low voice, like that of 


a perſon in extremity, replied, What 
© dv you ſay, fon?” The marquis, who 


in the agony he was under could not re- 
peat the words, bid Forſan, the gentle- 
man I have often mentioned, tell his 
father what he had been ſaying. _ 
The old ma1quis had no fooner un- 
derſtood what they were ſaying to him, 
but he cried; in a weak voice, * Son, I 
© am fatisfied;* Then remained ſilent. 
My lover atked him if be would not 
ſee me. Alas replied he, in broken 
accents, I have not ſtrength enough; 
however, let her draw near. I did f 


with fear and trembling. The marquis 


taking my hand, preſented it to lis fü. 
cher, The ick man called era 
one was brought, but it-was with iff- 
culty he bore the glare of it. He made 
ſigns to have it removed; afier whtich 
he ſeemed to muſe, and for a conſider 


ble time caſt his eyes ſometimes on me, 


ſometimes on his ſon. * Well, u 
lord, Taid this dutiful-ſon, bor do 


„you inf vourſelf? Will not the e 


< of what is ſo dear to yon afford: — 
„apf ura Alas!" cd th 0 


4 


© rits. to ſupport the joy.” Then ad- 
1 
* 
c OR bither againſt your will?“ 
No, my lord, anſwered I. with 
a reſolution I did, not think myſelf ca- 
pable of; © and. I {wear to keep invio- 
« |able the promiſes. your ſon; has made 
in my behalf. —. How, generous in 
« this !* cried the old marquis; Why 
« ean I not imitate it? 
Saying theſe words he made a ſign to 
Farlan to approsch him; after which 
the gentleman, preſented his hand, ſays 


ing he had orders to conduct me to the 


zpartment deſigned for me. I followed 
him with a ſwollen heart, but courage 
ouſly reſiſted the tears that were for ſome 
time ready to ſtart. Forſan ooh this 

tunity, as we were going along, 
* e e he ſaid, for his 
having been impertinent to me; pro- 
miling to be ſo ſubmiſſive for the future, 
that I ſhould forget his former want of 
reſpect. I anſwered, very coolly, that 
he had no excuſes to make me; and 
that. truths, how diſagreeable taever 
they were, ought never to give offence. 


The apartment where he left me was 


' profuſely magnificent: the gilding, the 
ſconces, and fine pictures, ſhone on all 
hides, My good aunt, who ſtood in 
admiration. at all thele things, made me 
obſerve them. For my part I ſcarce 
ſaw or heard; my heart was, in ſuch. a 
cruel ſtate of dejection, that from. ſuf. 


ing ſo much I. was. almoſt inſenſi - N 
e. | 1 


[ had not been long there, when the f 


houſe-ſteward came, moſt reſpectfully 

know if I would —— {<a 
bp. I, want nothing, ſaid L. to 
him; „and the greateſt, ſervice, you 
can do me is to let. me retire to reſt. 
He aſſured me his orders were to obey 
me as. his maſter, and to take care 1 
wanted nothing. After this I thought 
there was an end; but they laid a cloth, 


and L was not a little ſurpriged to ſee. 


wo napkins, I. faid to myſelf, Sum 
ey do not know, Barbara is 
aunt, and that ihe. fits at table with 


e! My little yanity was diſturbed 


% this occakon, 

When the cloth,gras. laid, a number. 
0 livery. ſervants ran, ing the diſhes, 
the houſe- ſtu ward, 


Ae them to 
wl aced the . t a | . 
— em upon the table. He 
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himſelf to me, You ſay no, 
O too charming Jenny! are 


hat all the while. Jas nat 


uſed. to theſe ſort of ceremonies; and 
they ſerved: ta amuſe ma, and diſſipate 
my melancholy. 152 vt TY TM IE, 
The firſt courſe was, ſcarcafrved up, 
when a yalet, de, chambre appeared at 
the door carrying two Flambeaux. How 
For was my ſurprize ta ſee. him fol- 

»wed by my lover! The marquis made 
a low, bow, and after preſenting his 
hand to place me at the table, he ſat 
Dan me withqut ſaying a 

* „„ Sh ger br4i ite; 
A ſight. ſo dear, and which I no 
ways expected, threw. me into a. freſh 
trouble, but not very inſupportable. 
The number of ſervants in waiting was 
ſuch a Ze, 12 2 e 
my, e es towards, ls and as o ten as 
that happened it was. a ſtolen glance. 
I thought my lover appeared leis, con- 
cerned than when i firſt. ſaw- him: 
* diſcovery produced a mortal uneaſi- 
nels. 


93 5 * 141 * # 


Iæenat little; the, mprquis, was very 


attentive. to ſerve. me with, every. thing 
he imagined I could; like, but ſaid not 
a word..., © What-4s-the meaning, faid 
I to myſelf, (of this lence, and theſe 


« extraordinary - ways of proceeding ?? 


T obſeryed the fame conduct, and never | 


altered it during the whole repaſt. 
As, much afflicted as I was, I fat 
longer at table than I intended. The 
preſenge of my lover detained. me. At 
laſt I made a motion, which being taken 
tor, a deſirs of zetuings. made che mar- 
uis riſe: he took me by the hand; the 
ux led, the Way. I was con- 
ducted, into a bed- chamber, Where I 
found two w den en my to- 
lette, in order to aſſiſt in undreſſing 
me. 5 ** of, them adyan qed an caſy 
chair the minute I appgared, the other 
Rood Nadz to attend me.. 
. eee 2 
QUui$,/ makug me a very low bew, ver 
Ged. I cal my eyes on him at thas 
inſtant, and. {aw he, was in tere. This. 
ght gverwhelmed me and, in ſpite 
All my efforts, I burt into u ſit of 
D en 
Oos the yomenwho was Randing 
behind my chair, drew: near,” and with 
[oat tera begged. I would not af+ 


my ſelf, but employ. che great ſhore 


of. good ſenſe the world allowed: me; te 
have in ſutrmounting my diſtreſſes; ad · 


ting 
mitting it to de peilſible for ur de hart 
any in the ſplendid-copdition I then war 
« Alas cried, J, Jabhing, : I-deſarvo x 
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not; any body but me would ſupport 
eit better. After thefe words; I aſked 
if a woman, whom I had brought with 
me and loved, was removed from me? 
They told me, it was quite otherwiſe ; 
on the contrary, that they had all the re- 
gard imaginable for her in confideration 
of me; that ſhe was then actually at 
fupper in the ſteward's parlour, and that 
I ſhould ſee her inſtantly. „ 
This anſwer pleaſed me, as well as 
the kind behaviour they obſerved to- 
wards me. When my aunt came, I 
deſired to be left alone, and was accord - 
ingly obeyed. I ſtood in amazement at 
all this reſpect; and I judged it pro- 
ceeded from their conſideration of my 
being already the Marchioneſs of L. V. 
I was not deceived, that was the real 
truth. | i 


1 queſtioned my aunt very much a- 


bout what ſhe heard talked of in the 
houſe, and how they behaved to her. 
Ah, my God!” cried ſhe, with joy 
painted upon her face, a thouſand 
© times better than I deſerve: I have 
s ſupped with the young gentleman's 
nurſe, who was ſo extremely kind 
to me—to be ſure they take me for 
ſomebody, for even the very houſhold 
ſervants, who are all dreſſed like fo 
many gentlemen, waited upon me 
calling me Miſs Bab, forſooth. 1 
knew not the reaſon of all this civi- 
lity; but, I can aſſure you, I never 
received ſo much in my life, and me- 
thinks I am in paradiſe, It is true, I 
believe that all this is on your account; 
but all is one for that: if I am oblig- 
ed to you for it, I do not enjoy it * 
If I had not interrupted my 
aunt, ſhe would have talked till the 
next morning, ſhe was ſo tranſported. 
Though I was not much inclined to 
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ſleep, I was ſo oppreſſed, that my eyes 


cloſed themſelves in ſpite of me. Bar- 


bara perceiving it, told me with a yawn, 


I muſt go to bed, and that fhe would do 
the ſame with all her heart. I aſked 
| her if ſhe knew where ſhe was to lie. 
Ves, truly,” replied ſhe, taking a 


candle; you may be proud on jt. Do 


_ © you imagine there is any thing want- 
ing here? Whilſt you was at ſupper; 
_ did not the nurſe come in and ſhew me 
all your apartments, and the chamber 
* allotted for me? Do but look, ſaid 
the, making me pals into a clotet ad- 


joining, © at this damaſł field-bed 1-Do 


© you think I ſhall not fleep well? Good 
« God!” cried ſhe, kayity her hand on 
the bed-cloaths, * is it not a fin to ſpoil 
all this? What fine ſheets !* ſaid the, 
handling them; had our curate ever 
* ſuch a fine ſurplice? At every ſtep my 
aunt uſed ſuch exclamations as would 
have made me laugh at any other time, 
She could never ſay enough of all this 
finery, and ſwore the king was never 


better accommodated. _, | 


Aw llearing a deal of diſ- 
courſe of this nature, at laſt I got to 
bed. It was not without difficulty 1 
went to fleep. There was ſomething fo 
furprizing in what had happened, that I 
could ſcarce believe ſometimes but that 


it was all a dream: theſe flattering ideas 
were of no long continuance, * Ah! 
ſaid I to myſelf, crying bitterly, it is 
© but too true: I loſe for ever what! 


© love! Marrying the father, will there 
© remain the ſlighteſt hopes in regard to 
© the ſon? Great God, what have I 
© done!” ſaid TI; into what diſtractions 
© has my grief plunged me! Ought I 


to have conſented to this ſhocking ſa- 


© crifice? If it was determined that I 
© never ſhould be united to my lover, 
* why did I not preſerve to myſelf the 


| © feeble conſolation of being free, and 
© loving him all my life?“ Sleep at 
length ſtole upon me, and ſoothed for 


ſome hours my troubled ſpirits. I was 
too much diſturbed for it to laſt long: 


en times I ſtarted, and fell aſleep 


at different intervals. It was 


again 


broad day when l awakened, and Bar. 


bara, accuſtomed to early riſing, had 
been up above an hour. She aſked me 
if I was ſick, ſaying ſhe had heard we 
make heavy moan. '* Alas!” anſwered 


I., my mind ſuffers more than my bo- 


dy. 80 much the worſe, ' anſwered 
ſhe; the body will ſoon frel the effects 
«© of it.” Poor Barbara little thought 
how much truth ſhe ſpoke: it was net 
long before I knew it by fatal expen- 
ence, | | 


The moment I was up, the ſame wo- 


man I had diſmiſſed the night before 
entered my apartment, and beggedleave 
to dreſs me, in order to go to the mar- 
quis, who deſired the favour of feng 
me as ſoon as poſſible, - I ſhuddered at 
a requeſt l knew to be an order, and fat 
down to have my head dreſſed. 
Caſting my eyes on the pictures that 
hung in my apartment, I was : 
with-a face which reſembled that off 
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2 85 how I had d paſta the 


0 and if 1 Was diſpoſed | to go to his 


er's apartment. I anſwered, I was 
when he pleaſed ;' and Aked how 
the ick lord did. The valet de cham- 
bre told me, he had had a very good 
ni ght, and tha lie ſpe poke with much 
g geln nan de ba Fowl which, 
they faid, was A good f gn, and gave 
great ho 1 
comes Perkin! and told me, they wait ⸗ 


ed for me with W to read the 


contract to me that was ju 
and to have 1 it In gned. 

"= he very | name. of contract threw me 
into a cold-ſweat, © I thought,” replied 
I, « Mey would not perform that cere- 
© mony till the marquis recovery. 
© He will take care, anſwered the gen- 
tleman, moſt unmercifully, * not to de- 
c ' lay his ee, i He has ſpent beſt 

| Mig f the night in giving inſtrnetions 
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c the Op 
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© you ſo well as to 6 
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© him that The Who has been judged 
© worthy.of his loye, can Vkewile i imi- 
© tate his noble example. — Enough lꝰ 
anſwered he; call in my ſon, and let 
them read the contr iQ, | 
Whilſt they were obeying his orders, 
the old marquis aſked me, if my being ſo 


ar him 125 not diſagreeable to me. I 


45 Wered on 0 With a low bow, My 


lover, came. 1 he was dreſſed like one 
going to a party 0 of pleaſure ; ; that me- 


lan choly s hictycloyded his facethe ni ight 


before” FAS diſperſed, How cruelly did 


I ſuffer? * This ſecond effort, cried his 
father,! giving him his hand, moves me 
< as. müch as the firſt : your contented 
© looks convince me, and prove how dear 
I am to you. I wiſn to God, Made- 


c wmoilelle,” ſaid he, you were 5 either 
I had 


in behaviour or inclination !” 
no. anſwer to make; the caſt, of my 
countenance, would have belyed all L 
could have ſaid. I obſerved the young 


marquis ſhunned. my eyes, and that, in 
ſpite of an air of ſatisfaction, he ſuffer- 


ed 'ipwardly, This obſervation eaſed 
me A little, He till loves me,” ſaſd bY 
to, mylelf; Land like a Victim be i is a= 
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- without iſſue: but, in caſe of iſſue by 


him, I was to enjoy his whole eſtate till 


the children were at age, when I was 
obliged to account with them Gor the 


profits of it, : 

Though I underſtood little of buſi- 
neſs, I was ſomewhat ſurprized to hear 
no mention made of his only fon. I 
thought to myſelf he ought to have been 
the principal party in this authentick 
inſtrument; and he behaved himſelf ſo 


well in this affair, as to deſerve to be 


conſidered in his turn. This idea ſtruck 
me ſo ſtrongly, that I could not help 
communicating my thoughts of it. She 


is an adorable creature!* cried the old 


marquis; * what juſtneſs of reaſoning ! 
+ what fund of equity! She is a real 
© treaſure!* After this he ſpoke to me. 
Make yourſelf eaſy, Jenny; my fon 


and I are agreed: every thing is ſet- 
© tled betwixt us; he will be ſatisfied, 


© and fo will you.? 1 
After they had read over the contract, 
they brought it to the old marquis to 


ſign. It was then preſented to the ſon, 


who did the ſame: however, not able 
to conſtrain himſelf ſo well, but that he 


let drop a ſigh. This proof of the vio- 
_ lence b | 

which forced their way in ſpite of him, 
moved me to ſuch a degree, that I let 
the pen fall twice from my fingers be- 
fore I could ſign my name. The old 


e did himſelf, and the tears 


marquis, ſick as he was, abſerved it. 


© Ah! do not force her to it, cried he. 
Then turned himſelf to the other fide. 


The marquis, tak ing hold of this, in- 
terval, threw himſelf at my feet. Ah! 
* what are you doing, Jenny?“ (aid he 
all in tears; © have you. a mind I ſhould 
© loſe my father? The accent with 
which theſe words were pronounced 
made me tremble to the very heart, and 
I kgned my. nAllles; 4c 7 inc - 

_ 'The old marquis, whom his ſon in- 
formed what I had done, turned him- 
ſelf round, and gave me his hand, 
« Enough, Jenny, faid he; I know your 
© fincerity, and am fatisficd; the greater 
difficulty you had, the more gene- 
© rous is your conduct.“ After that, 
he declared he was diſpoſed to. go to 
reſt; and ordered Forian io conduct me 
back again to my apautment, and to uſe 


his endeavours to amuſe me. We all 


went out of his chamber; the marquis 
only remained: he waited on me to the 
door, and made me ſigns, vi approba- 
tion and ſatisfaction, Alas! it gave 
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me ſome ſmall comfort. How erye} 
muſt one's ſituation be, when obliged 
to catch * ſuch trifles! % 

I was ſcarce got to my apartment 
but I found mylelf ; indiſpoſet, They 
were obliged to put me to bed. A mi. 
nute after, a ſhivering indicated a fever. 
J underwent the paroxiſm ; it ſoon tura- 
ed to a hot fit, but did not continue, 
and I ſoon grew better. 8 

My lover was entirely ignorant of 
what had happened to me. There was 
not one of the whole family who did not 
adore him, and would not have laid 
down their lives for him. They all 
knew how dear it had coſt him to make 
this ſacrifice to his father; and it was 
apprehended, with reaſon, that if he 
were made acquainted with what had 

befallen me, it might have conſequences 
fatal both to the father and ſon. 
However, it was impoſſible any longer 


to keep him ignorant of my ſituation, 


My preſence had worked a miracle in 
favour of the old marquis; he was viſi- 
bly recovered thereby, and they had 
conceived great hopes. He was no ſooner 
come to himſelf, but he had a mind 
to finiſh the marriage z and he carried it 
with ſo much ſecreſy, that except For- 
ſan, to whom he had given his orders, 
every one imagined the celebration of 
the marriage would not be performed 
the evening after ſigning the contract. 
His ſon did not even know it, till the 
prieſt was come. He ſent for him, aud 
{aid, he had now but one proof more of 
his tenderneſs to aſk, which was, to con- 
duct me into his apartment; that the 
apprehenſion he was under of expiring 
every minute, made him deſire to have 
the conſolation. of leaving me his name 
before it was too late. The marquis, 
ever a good ſon, ſtifled his grief; and 
the better to prove his zeal, went away 
precipitately, in order to fetch me the 
ſooner. But what became of him, when 
ab he entered my room they made figns 


to him to tread ſoftly! .* How now. 


cried he, being told that I was in bed, 
and not knowing the cauſe; did not I 
« ſend word to defire Mademoiſelle 
might not go to bed before ſhe, had 
© ſpoke to my father? Every hody 
was ſilent; no one durſt ſpeak : in fine, 
he would be obeyed. How, was be 
ſtruck, after knowing all I had ſuf- 
fered! .* Ah! cried he in a pie 
loud voice, this is what I away 
© dreaded . | 10 
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I was not afleep; theſe words made 
me open my eyes. I aw it was my 


lover. Approach, ſaid I to him; 
« you ſeem troubled. What would you 


have farther with me?* The mar- 


quis, fearing to oppreſs me afreſh, durſt 


not tell me the nature of his meſſage, 
before he had enquired about my health. 
] anſwered him, that I felt no pain, for 
fear of giving him any uneaſineſs. Theſe 
aſſurances brought him back to his de- 
fions. He intreated me, in the tender- 
eſt terms, to finiſh what I had ſo well 
begun. The calmneſs with which. I 
anſwered him, he ſhould have reaſon 


to be content, or the notion he con- 


ceived that he ought to inform me why 


my preſence was required, leſt the ſur- 


ze might occaſion ſome cruel acci- 
dent, made him imprudently own the 
reaſon why he preſſed me to rife. My 
love for him was ſtill ſtrong enough to 
give him this freſh inſtance of my at- 
ment. The marquis paſſed into an- 


other room. They dreſſed me; and al- 
though my legs trembled under me, and 


I could ſcarce ſee out of my eyes, I fol- 
lowed him, and forced myſelf to finiſh 
this prog let it coſt me what it 
would, . 


Every thing was ready for the fatal 


ceremony. Upon entering the room, I 
was conducted to the bed-ſide. The 
rieſt advanced. I gave mylelf and 
over for loſt, Reſolution yielded to 
nature, A ſhivering ſeized my limbs, 
and a cold dewy ſweat ſpread itſelf over 
my face. I gave a great ſhriek, and 
fell to the ground. 15 
My fainting ended in a high fever; 


which redoubled, and brought me to 


the laſt extremity. The third day it 
abated, But how great was my fſur- 
prize, when offering to rub my face, I 
found my hand witheld ; and was told, 
that the little life I had left depended 
on keeping myſelf warm. This made 
me Juoge myſelf in danger. I begged 
the = on who attended me not to diſ- 
ſemble the nature of my illneſs. It was 


ſome time before I received an anſwer. 


I could hear them cry, which only ſerv- 
to increaſe my apprehenſions and im- 
8 At laſt one ſaid, The young 


i ys good ſenſe and piety will pre- 


cat any ill conſequence from her 
4 knowing it is the ſmall-pox.'—* How | 
Ip imall-pox!* cried I; O Hea- 
vens! I am 


"20% wi 


ne !'—— No, Mademoi- 


the prieſt who had been 


called in; © takg courage, and place 
your confidenee'in God: if this fa- 
© yourable turn continues, you will ſoon 
©. be out of danger.“ You muſt not 
© flatter me, Sir, replied I : © for God's 
* {ake, tell the real truth, that I may 
take care of my poor ſoul.” 
The clergyman approved of my reſo- 


lutions, commended me for them, and 


ſaid, that the greater peace the mind en- 

joyed, Nature would be the better able 
to exert itſelf, I was under fo great a 
dread of appearing unprepared before 
the judgment-ſeat of God, that I con- 
feſſed myſelf with great devotion. After 
this I found myſelf much better; and, 


for the firſt time ſince my illneſs, began 


to reflect. 3 | 
My firſt thoughts were, whether or 
no the young marquis was acquainted 


with the nature of my diſtemper. I was 


at a loſs how to get the truth from my - 


attendants : I was convinced they were 


all at the old marquis's beck, and con- 
ſequently would not be pleaſed at my 
aſking any ſuch queſtions. After ſome 
debate with myſelf, I pitched upon a 


. pretext I thought plauſible, which was 


to enquire after the old marquis's health. 


I was anſwered, that the accident which 


happened to me in his N had like 
to have coſt him his life, but that now - 
he had been two days out of danger. 
And the young marquis? continued 


I. He is pretty well, anſwered they. _ 


That pretty awell ſtartled me. Does 
© he know, added I, what ails me? 
© God forbid he ſhould,” replied they; 
nobody dares inform him of it, as the 
© conſequences might be fatal.. 
The laſt words ſtruck me: it was a 
flip, and they endeavoured in vain to 
palliate it. I concluded my beloved 
admirer was ſickx: I found it afterwards 
to be but too true. e | 
However, I pretended not to ſuſpe&t 


it. I reſolved to take the firſt opportu= 


nity with my aunt, to ſet her a talking; 
ſhe was too ſimple to diſguiſe the truth: 
but care had been taken to prevent me. 
When I enquired for her, anſwer was 
made, that ſhe had deſired leave to be 


abſent a few days, ſince ſhe could be of 


no ſervice to be; and that ſhe would re- 
turn after ſhe had finiſhed her buſineſs. 


I faw through the artifice, and judged 
* ſomething was the matter, which I muſt 
not expect to be acquainted with. 


So much uneaſineſs, or the courſe of 
my diſtemper, brought on the fever 
Y per, N i 

'Liz again; 
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again; and the paroxiſm was ſo violent, 
that I was judged to be in extreme dan- 
ger. When my aunt heard this, ſhe 
would not be denied, but inſiſted on 
_ ſeeing me. As they gave me over, ſhe 
was at laſt admitted. She no ſooner 
ſet her foot in my chamber, but ſhe 
bawled 'out, that ſhe was my ſervant, 
and would have the management of me, 
_ otherwiſe ſhe would tell every body that 
they had killed me only to vex her. 
This lucky anger ſaved my life. 
method was directly contrary to what 
had hitherto beet! obſerved: ſhe gave me 
wine; took off ſome of the cloaths by 
- degrees when I was too hot; and, in 
fine, was ſo careful of me, that in four 
days the pocks, which had began to 
ſtrike in again, filled much better than 
could have been expected. 1 dy 

Dear Barbara no {ſooner ſaw this 
change, but* ſhe pronounced me out of 
danger, and undertook to - anſwer for 
my recovery, provided they did not 
teaze me, as they had hitherto done. 

Theſe words being reported to the 
old marquis, who was on the mendiag 
- Hand, and who had reaſons, as will be 
| ſeen very ſhortly, to ſend continually to 
© enquire' after my health; theſe words, 
I fay, forwarded the acknowiedgment 
of a reſolution I had little reaſon to ex- 


me any farther vexation; and that as 
ſoon as I ſhould be recovered, he would 
: fend me ſuch news,as would obtain a par- 
don for all the uneaſineſs he had created 
me. Barbara having communicated this 


to me, calling all the ſaints in heaven to 


- witne(s the truth of what ſhe ſaid, I 
was ſo much rehieved by it, that in a 
hort time I was much mended, = 

Barbara took ſo much upon her in 


orders given for every one to obey her, 


that I was no longer pettered with my 
1 had two ſignal 
+ favours to beg of her, which hitherto I + 
__ - dur not mention, becauſe the moment 

2. began to ſpeak, ſne took upon her, 


former attendants. 


- and enjoined ſilence; telling me. very 


harſhly, I muſt either be ruled or bu- 


- Tied, This was ſo terrifying,” that I 
held my peace in a moment; and no 


little girl, though never fo well bred, 


ever ſtood more in awe of her mother, 


So excellent a means is fear to promote 


"obedience, © 
i - 1y-was now«the 
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Her 


© riſe and go myſelf.— 


thirteenth day of my 


* 


2 


illneſs, and ſtill I was not ſuffered to 
talk, when at laſt liberty of ſpeech was 
a little indulged me. This was new 
life. Ah, my dear friend!” cried x, 
pulling her to me, and taking her about 
the neck, to you it is that I owe 
my life; I will never forget it. 
© Let's hear no more of that, ſaid the 
good creature; I have only done my 
© duty, and deferve no praiſe on that 
« ſcore: you have nothing to do but 
get well, that we may go back to 
Jour village. That is ſomething like 
a paradiſe, continued ſhe, ſetting her 
hands on her ſides; * I prefer it to all 
© your fine apartments and your Paris, 
© where one breathes nothing but in- 
* feftions and misfortunes. Go, go; 
© talk no more about it, one had bet- 
© ter a hundred times be poor, than pay 


ſo dear for being rich.” | 


My aunt, who was always tranſport- 
ed when ſhe was thinking of her vil- 
lage, ſaid a great deal to the fame pur- 

oſe. I let her vent her humour; after 
which, addreſſing myſelf to her: Now, 
my dear friend,” ſaid I, you mult 


do me one kindneſs, and you will 
©. compleat my cure,'—* I wiſh.it does 


© not hinder it, replied ſne; I will 
© lay a wager you are going to enquire 


after the marquis, the young one [ 
pet.” He ſent Dubois to tell my aunt, ' 
- ſhe might aſſure me, he would not give 


© mean; for as to the old one, I am 
© not ſuch a fool as to imagine you are 
any way concerned about him. — 


Lou gueſs right,” aid I, making 
much of her: © where is he? what is 
© he doing ??—* If you mult know,” 


replied 'my aunt looking down, which 


was her way when ſhe told a lye, © he 


is in the country, but will ſoon: re- 
turn. Ah!' continued I, © how 


© have I deſerved that you ſhould im- 
5B -<© poſe. on- me? I ſee phamly you no 
my apartment, and there were ſuch {trict 


© Jonger love me. | Saying this, J turn- 
ed to the other fide, and feigned 10 be 
very angry. There it is, now P cried 


ſhe, every trifle puts her out of hu. 
« 


- mour 3 if I do not anſwer. her, ſhe 
cries; and if I ſhould, the would 
cry much more. One does not know 
what to do! There is plague enough 
with ſome ſort of people. 

Lefs than this was ſuffoient to alarm 
me very cruelly." Well then, faid I, 
© fince you will not My bi 
« dear child l' cried my aunt, running 
to me Well, then, compoſe — 
« ſelf, and I will tell you the teu 


« provided 


a K a 


To 


t 
4 
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ided you promiſe to place your 
s confidence in God, and not be vex- 
« ed,* I promiſed every thing ſhe de- 
ſired z but, alas! what did I hear! 
That amiable: lover, of whom I was 
ſo fond, was taken ill upon my faint- 
ing away. The conſtraint he laid upon 
himſelf, to give his father proofs of a 
more than filial tenderneſs, affected his 
blood, and threw him into a burning 
fever. He talked and raved continually 


on me: when the paroxiſms came on, 


they were obliged to bind him, he hav- 
ing in one of them broke from thoſe 
who attended him, and run to my 
apartment to ſee me. The infection of 


te ſmall-pox, which he had never had, 


ſeized him, and for eight days there 


were little or no hopes of his life. 


- This account overwhelmed me; but 
I durſt n6t betray myſelf, for fear of 
not hearing the real ſtate of my ad- 
mirer. My aunt aſſured me, that two 


days beſore, his father having ſent a 


meſſage, he began to mend; but every 


ane agreed he would be very much 


marked, and become as homely as he 


bud been handſome before he fell ill. 


© Ah! what care I whether he be 


© handſome or not, I cried, if his 


life is but ſafe. Oh, Heavens! how 
© unfortunate. am I, not to be in a con- 
© dition to tend him! Yes, deareſt of 
men, I would neyer leave your bed- 
ſide; you ſhould be convinced by my 
'* tenderneſs .in—— Barbara inter- 


rupted me very fternly, laying, 1 had 


talked but too much; that I muſt com- 
pale myſelf if I intended ever to be 


well. I was for replying, but upon 
her telling me in à feſolute manner, 
that if I would not comply, I muſt 
not expect to hear any more of the mar- 
quis, I yielded for fear of what ſhe 


threatened. I held my peace; but my 


mind exerted atſel f. Les”. 
iz The other favour I intended to beg 
of my aunt, and which gave me very 


great anxiety, was to conſult my look- 
ug: glaſs, that T might judge what con- 
dition L was in, and whether the ſmall- 
Fox had ſpared me. I was very uneaſy, 
as often as. I reflected that my beauty 


might poſſibly vaniſn. But, to do my- 
ff e A muſt ia Nit, was not, . 
tirely on a principle of 

Toubled ; though I was fond enough 
of my face, yet I did not carry my folly 
any great exceſs; there was-another 
Hule to which it was at preſent owing. 


vanity that I was 


+4 
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Heavens l' cried 1 to myſelf, c wha 


* will become of me if I grow ugly? 


Will my lover know me again? Did 


© Not that fatal beauty inſpire his paſ- 
© fhon? Will it not be extinguiſhed 


„with the luſtre of what firſt created 
© it? This diſmal thought pierced my 
very ſoul: it was. in vain. to comfort 
myſelf with refle&ing on his generous 
{ſentiments and probity ; ſtill a doubt 
remained which overwhelmed me, and 


this apprehenſion was a hindrance to 


my recover. 
The next day I heard a piece of news 
which pleaſed me. Saint Fal was come, 
and appeared inconſoleable at the recital 
of what I had gone through, and the 


condition I was then in. He ſent me 


word, that as ſoon as ever it was prac- 


ticable he would wait on me to expreſs 


his concern for my illneſs. 17 

He came ten times a day to the door 
to be informed how IWas. My aunt 
added, that he never left his couſin ; 
and that the poor lad had enough to do 
in tending two ſick people: the two were 
the young marquis and myſelf; as for 
the father, he was perfectly recovered, 


as we ſoon learned. | 95 8 

I éhpromiſed myſelf great ſatis faction 
in ſeeing this amiable friend. I had a 
project to execute, and which took. up 
my thoughts for ſome days. Saint Fal's 
probity was too well known to me, to 


admit of the leaſt diſtruſt, neither. did I 


queſtion his diſcretion. The deſign was 


ridiculous, enough, but ſuited. with the 


delicacy of my way of thinking. It Was 
always my opinion, that a humour may 
be indulged, provided it tends to nothing 


criminal, though a little out of the way; 


for that is nothing, where pleaſure and 
fancy find their account. 
But, beſore I executed my project, I 
was curious to diſcover what effect the 
ſmall- pox had on my face. With this 


view, I took the opportunity of my 


aunt's being in a good- humour, who 


Was certainly very excuſable if ſhe was 


ſometimes other wiſe, conſidering her 
continua] fatigues; I deſired her, not 
without bluſhing, to bring me my.dre(- 
ſing⸗glaſs. What to do?” cried ſhe; 


not to ſluft your head - cloaths, I hope ! 


©. Certainly, you are not. ſo mad. 


Lord, no! replied I, do you think 


] would be ſo indiſcreet? Nothing but 
a little curioſity.— Oh, is that all !“ 


cried ſhe, interrupting me. What, 
« you ate afraid of being as homely 2 
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the young marquis? Nay, nay, if 
that be all, make yourſelf eaſy. 1 
will hold a wager you are not marked; 
thanks to my lard, with which you have 
been better anointed than M. Gripart 


S M A Aa 


© was, when catched making love to my 
© niece.” I ſuffered the good woman to 
| Have her talk out; after which I renew- 


ed my requeſts and with ſome muttering 
the complied. | 


* 


Though I had reafon to expect the 


conſequence of the pocks, which I was 


ſenſible covered me all over, yet I was 
fo frightened at the hideous roughneſs of 
my ſkin, which before was ſo ſmooth, 
that I ſcreamed out and let fall the glaſs. 


© I told you what would come on it,” 


cried Barbara, picking up the pieces; 
you are much the better for your cu- 


_ © riofity, truly. Good God, my dear 


« friend !' ſaid I, very impgtiently, © do 


not be ſo much concerned for the loſs ; 
1 ſhould not value that, if I did not 
© Jook ſo frightful.'——4 Marry, come up!“ 


replied my aunt, if you are a fool 
© (begging your pardon) I cannot help 
© it, Who told you that you were ugly? 


Iwill take my oath, you will be band- 


« ſomer than ever. 

I was fo ftrongly perſuaded of the 
contrary to what ſhe ſaid, that J cried 
bitterly. «* Well or ill, as our good 


« patron ſhall order it,” cried Barbara, 
4 this is not acting reaſonably, nor de- 


© ſerving the bleſſing of Heaven. Go; 
© you do not deſerve to have any care 


taken of you; and, ſince you have ſo 


© little confidence in my ſkill, I know 
what J will do; I will go back tomy 


© village, and God for us all.“ This 


was ever her threat, and I was ſure to 
have it. 8 . an 

In order to make my peace, I promiſ- 
ed her not to cry any more; but upon 
condition that I might ſee myſelf again, 
Another glaſs was/brought. Whether 
through prejudice, or from what ſhe had 
faid, 1 know not, but I thought I did 


not ſeem ſo frightful as at firtt. To be 
better ſatisfied, I lifted up one of the 


dried pocks, and ſaw with pleaſure that 
the ikin was ſmooth underneath. This 
put new life into me, as it freed me from 
much uneaſineſs. What mere trifles af- 
fect us either with joy or ſorrow! We 
are but children at all ages: toys are 


ſtill our purſuit; under different forms, 


it is true, but in reality much the ſame. 
The day following afforded me ſuch 


convincing proofs of the marquis's re- 


him to be 
ceived, 
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covery, that I no longer doubted the 
truth of what I was told concerning it, 
He wrote to me. What joy! His letter 
conſiſted but of four lines, and yet did 


me more good than all the doctors and 


apothecaries put together. 


c I Am aſſured that you are upon the 

1 recovery; this has wrought a 
perfect cure in me. If your love 
« equals mine, you will not be long in 
© following my example? Was not my 
© honour engaged, I would tell you 
© what urgent motives I have to wiſh 
Dit. I mult leave you to gueſs; my 
© father having reſerved to himſelf the 
« privilege of informing you. Adieu, 


my deareſt; make md? eaſy as ſoon as 


poſſible. : 


This powerful remedy was ſo effica- 
cious, that my heart overflowing with 
joy, gave new vigour to my whole bo- 
dy. In two days I had ſtrength enough 
to write an anſwer. Saint Fal, who was 
now admitted into my chamber, and to 
whom I communicated my deſign, un- 
dertook to deliver'it. I had engaged 
true to me, nor was I de- 


— 


0 5 a deſire of ſeeing you, my dear 
1 marquis, could make me well, 
© I ſhould be able this moment to tell 
8 om; in 2 that you are my only 
© happineſs. Yet, alas ! notwithſtand- 
my eagerneſs to behold you, I am 
« afraid I muſt expect a cold reception. 
© I am quite altered ; my few charms 
© are now no more, as I plainly diſcover 
© with my own eyes: I only valued 
© them, as they ſecured me your affec- 


© tions. What can I think ? Muſt I be 


« wall the loſt of them? | 


wm waited Saint Fal's return with the 


_ greateſt 8 ; never did moments 


ſeem ſo tedious before. Ah!” cried 
I to myſelf, the bare idea of my be- 
ing grown homely, has perhaps ef. 
© fefted what I ſo much dreaded: 


„What blindneſs, that men ſhould 


© doat on a vain outſide, which a V- 
« cious turn of mind often renders con. 


© temptible, and where the eye is not 


© taken at once, never give themſelyes 
© the trouble to examine whether t 
© want of ſuch trifling allurements may 
© not be richly ſupplied from within! Is 
« it poſſible that a man, to whom I Þ 
3 e 6 given 
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given my heart, and whom I have ſo 
« much eſteemed, ſhould be ſo very 
« worthleſs as to fix his affections on a 
« little more or leſs beauty? His an- 
ſwer put an end to my cares, and re- 
ſolved my doubts. | 

aint Fal brought it, laughing very 
heartily. * You have occaſioned,” ſaid 
he, one of the moſt comical ſcenes 
that ever happened.'—* Stay,' ſaid I, 
let me be ſatisfied here firſt, before 
© we go any farther.“ A ſerenity ap- 
— in my countenance on reading 
the firſt words. He reproached me in 
the tendereſt manner for doubting his 
conſtancy, and the little ſtreſs I laid 
upon his ſentiments. Do you attri- 
© bute,” ſaid he, to your charms, the 
© reſpe& and eſteem my heart conceived 
from the firſt moment I was acquaint- 
© ed with your amiable character, em- 


© belliſhed with ſo many invaluable 


© qualifications ? Such is the beauty I 
© admire, ſuch the charms I eſteem, 
© and which never fade.” 

The letter concluded with bantering 
me; he attacked me with my own wea- 
os and ſaid it was my buſineſs to 
urniſh myſelf with a new proviſion of 
ſentiments, and referred me to Saint 


Fal for an explication. This made me 


ſill fonder than ever; and I was ſo 
charmed with the letter, that J kiſſed it 
with the greateſt warmth. 8 
Saint Fal finiſned what the other had 
began. You do not know, ſaid he, 
* that your note. has put a thing. into 
* the marquis's head, which perhaps 
© he had never thought on otherwiſe. 
* Atter he had bit his nails, according 
| to cuſtom, he called for a looking- 
for ſome time, he cried out, Truly 


* ** I have great reaſon to be nice, in- 


.* deed !' and then, How vgly I am, 
4 Saint Fal! The deuce take me, I 
«ſhall never dare look Jenny in the 
© face again!“ I burſt into a fit of 
7 lau hing at his exclamations, and a 
dialogue enſued that was pleaſant e- 


_* nough,” 1 inſiſted. upon hearing the 


particulars, Saint Fal, finding it a- 
muled. me, complied with my requeſt. 
Me are never tired with talking of 
What is dear to us, and it was paſt my 
hour of repoſe before I perceived it. 
* god aunt, who was inflexible on 


as in the ri ht, we readily ſubmitted. 
_ 1 was confined to my bed eight days 


who 3 ſent a valet de chambre 


glals, and having examined himſelf 


going into the country no bad omen; 
'Þ doubtleſs he has his reaſons, and I 


nead, took upon her; and, as the 


more, but the time did not ſeem long. 
The amiable Saint Fal brought me 
news of tht marquis three times a day, 
and he as often heard from me. The 
meſſages I received from his father, 


to enquire how I did, bid me haſten my 
recovery, for that he deſigned me a pre= 
ſent which would be highly acceptable. 
I durſt not interpret the meaning of 
this, for fear of deceiving myſelf, and 
increaſing my vexation in caſe of a diſ- 
appointment. | | 
I know not whether the mind has a 
foreknowledge of what is to happen, or 
only gueſſes at it; but I enjoyed a 
greater ſerenity than ever I had experi- 
enced before: I had not a moment's un- 
eaſineſs; or, if a little cloud aroſe, a 
thouſand rays of hope, well-grounded 
as I thought, without knowing why, 
ſoon diſperſed it. This interior tran- 
quillity was a forerunner of the happi- 
neſs which waited for me. 
The day I began to fit up, Dubois 
came from the marquis, to inform me 
he had received a vilit from his father, 
who was perfectly recovered, He ac- 
knowledged that the ſight had given 
him great pleaſure, and renewed his 
ſenſe of the obligation he owed me; 
being convinced that, next to God, he 
was beholden to me for his father's re- 
covery. He, added, that though there 
was no mention of it, he did not doubt 
but his father was of the ſame opinions 
and that, notwithſtanding he was forbid 
ſeeing me till farther orders, he was not 
alarmed at it, when he conſidered the 
manner in which the command was im- 
ſed. Dubois encouraged me not to 
e diſheartened at this. The old 
marquis, {aid he, is poſitive, and 
© will be obeyed, but good-natured and 
« juſt at the ſame time, and I think his 


© will lay a wager we hear from him in 
eight and forty hours time. Such is 
the man, myſterious to the laſt mo- 
ment; but, to do him. juſtice, never 
« obſtinately. in the wrong, nor eaſily 


= , 


diſſuaded from what is right. 
I aſked Dubois, if he thought the 
old marquis would ſee me before he left 
the town. No, anſwered he; for 
6 he dreads a ſick perſon like death it- 
« ſelf. And certainly his tenderneſs 
© for his ſon muſt be at the higheſt 
pitch, ſince he could conquer himſelf 
7 * 
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© ſo far as to make him a viſit; and if 
© you knew the precautions he took be- 
© Fore he entered the room, and the diſ- 
© tance he kept when there, you would 


© conclude his apprehenſions bordered 


© on folly.” Y e MAI ; 
Dubois added, that he took his ne- 
phew with him, though it was eaſily 


diſcerned that the journey was no way 


agreeable, but that his complaiſance 
would prevent his ſhewing any diſlike. 


Indeed, Saint Fal's character ſurpaſſes 


every thing I ever met with; and the 
woman who is ſo happy as to engage 
his affection and become his wife, may 


juſtly boaſt ſhe poſſeſſes the phoenix of | 


men. 


Dubois and I were very deep in con- 
verſation, when I heard a noiſe at the 
door. Go, ſaid I to my aunt, and 
. 6 © £08.27 hag : FOG oct 
ſee who it is. Ah! ah!“ cried 


Dubois, ſeeing the door ſet wide open 


by one of the old marquis's valet de 


chambres; it is he himſelf come to 
« bid you adieu; his affection muſt be 
very great to have brought him hi- 


© ther.* It was the old marquis, who 


ſtopping ſhort about four ſteps from the 
door, called out, I am come to know 


© how you do, and take my leave.“ I 
turned towards the door, and congraf 
lated with him on his recovery. 
have a great deal to ſay to you, con- 


u- 
1 


tinued he, at our next meeting; I am 
ordered to take the country air, and 


am going; but we ſhall ſee one ano- 
© ther ſhortly: in the mean time, 1 


vill ſend a lady to keep you compa- 
© ny, a particular friend of yours, and 


one you will be glad to ſee. Fare- 


wel, lovely Jenny: take care of your- 
© ſelf; remember it is I who deſire it; 
© our ſeparation will be but ſhort,” 


_ Saying this, he made a low bow, and 
retired. 7 5 


Saint Fal came the next moment. 
£ Well, charming Jenny! ſaid he, 
© you have had a viſit from my uncle; 
it is a great ſacrifice he makes to 
you. — I am overjoyed,” anſwered 
I; © but cannot you inform me who 


© this friend is that he will ſend, and I 


© ſhallbe ſo glad to ſee ??— It is a my- 


< ſtery,” replied the count ; he would 


not let me into the ſecret, but he 


loves to ſurprize every body. Cer- 


< tainly,” ſaid I, 4 it muſt be Saint Ag. 
© nes he means. —“ That cannot be, 


replied Saint Fal, for ſhe is gone out 


* of town; I ſaw both her and her 


0 : . 


© huſband ſince my return: the came 
© to enquire after your health beford | 


© they ſet out.. How N. cried I, © hag 
© ſhe been ſo obliging, and I know ho- 


« thing of it!“ My aunt, who Game 
in, afford me the lady bad ſent con. 
ſtantly every day, but that I was then 


ſo ill, that it was improper” to let me 
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Still my head ran on this friend T 

was promiſed, but egal pot -imagin 
d aint I 


who it could be. al's takin 


. * 2 


his ledye, , and, his generous "reſolution; 
as he ſaid, to make love give place to. 


ere was very moving, and ba- 
niſhed al 


be to deſerve it; in whic 
as good as my word. © © 
Dinner was but juſt over, when I was 


told that a lady enquired whether ſhe 
could ſee me without giving any un- 
eaſineſs. I gueſſed it was the perſon 


about whom. I had been fo inquiſitive. 


My anſwer was, that I longed to ſee 
her. Alas! nothing was ever ſaid with 


greater truth. It was Madame De G—. 
I ſcreamed for joy, and opened my arms 
to receive her. She threw herſelf 

me. The pleaſure of ſecing each other 
after ſo long an abſence, was too great 
not to bereave us both of ſpeech for 
ſome time. At laſt I broke filence, 


crying out, * Is it you, Madam? Nay, 


then, let fortune do it's wort, if 1 
© have found you again. In all the ſe- 
© vere trials T have undergone fince I 
* was torn from you, my mind has evet 
© preſerved your dear idea. The pledge 
© you left me of your friendſhip, the 


« dear picture, which I have killed a 


© thouſand times, is a ſilent witneſs.— 
Poor thing!” cried Madame De G—, 
interrupting me, * ſhe is ſtill the ſame 
© her gratitude charms me.“ Her ex- 
preſſions on the occaſion were ver) 
nn 
Two hours were ſpent in mutual en. 
dearments. As deſirous as I was, ot 


knowing how I came to be beholden to 


the old Marquis for her company, good 
breeding, I thought, made it necellary 
to enquire firſt after Monſieur De G. 
She told me lie was at his ſeat, where he 
impatiently expected the N of lee- 
ing me. How!" cried; I, * ſhall I ever 


be ſo happy as to live again with my 


© worthy mamma '“ Yes,, m dear 


+ child replied Madame De GS 


other thoughts. In return for 
ſo noble a conduct, and ſuch diſintereſt- 
edneſs, I promiſed that my, ſtudy ſhould 

h I have been 


upon 
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+ thatis'the motive of my coming here: 
but I am afraid I ſhall not enjoy you 
long. You ſeem ſurprized. On the 


_ + contrary, you | ought to be pleaſed; 


© But atk no queſtions; I have promiſed 
© ſecreſy,, and muſt not be worſe than 
80 many precautions taken to keep 
me from the knowledge of what cer» 
tainly regarded me very nearly, 'gave 


fome uneaſineſs: I owned. as much to 


dear friend. Take courage, re- 
plied the; © you may be aſfured I ſhould 


I never have been pitched upon to give 


© you any vexation: it is too well known 
© how! dear you are to me. But, 
Madam, ſaid I, © you are not ap- 
_ © prized, I dare ſay, that ry: preſent 
© condition is owing to what I haveun- 
© dergone? - I know the whole affair,” 
continued the good lady; it was not 
(the old marquis's fault, as you think, 
that you were not married to him: 
« your apprehenſions were too precipi- 


Let this ſuffice, ſaid ſhe, breaking 
the thread of her diſcourſe; * if you 


«© more, Knowing my fondneſs for 
© you, I am diffident in myſelf, and 


© will never pardon you, if you give 


me any cauſe to repent my tenderneſs.” 
I was convinced I was not to expect 
an eclairciſſement; notwithſtanding my 
eager curioſity, I deſiſted from impor- 
tuning her, I aſked a thouſand pardons 
for my imprudence, promiſing ſhe ſhould 
have no reaſon to complain of me a ſe- 
cond time. She took me in her arms, 
and expreſſed a regret for being upon 
the reſerve, declaring an entire confi- 
dence in me, of which ſhe ſhould very 
ſoon give convincing proof. 1 
This dearfriend never left me during 
my recovery: it was ſoon compleated. 
As I heard every day from my lover 
concerning his lire, my heart enjoy- 
ed a perfect tranquillity, and my health 
was entirely eſtabliſhed : - excepting a 


ile redneſs, it was ſcarce diſcernible 


that I had ſo lately recovered from the 
imall-pox. I promiſed myſelf a deli- 
date pleaſure in ſurprizing the marquis; 
who, from my letters and Saint Fal's 
information, had concluded that I was 
very much ſeamed. We may talk of 
mind, and doubtleſs it has it's force, 

but a little beauty is of great ſervice. 
fo. my charms were only cultivated 

a my lover's ſake; I knew no other 


uſe of them then wht my tenderneſs 


for him inſpirecdl. 


go abroad, aſted if I was willing WF 


into the country with lier.” Fant 

by embracing” Her very affectionately. 
Something diclated to me the journey 
would prove fortunate. 


The day before we ſet out, T'defired 
Madame De G=— to permit me to do 


my devotions, in order to thank God 
for ſparing my life. Your pious ſen - 
© timents I commend,” replied ſhe, and 


am defirous of partaking in your de- 


© votion by accompanying you.” As 


© to our particular merit, where à due 
compliance with whint' religion” re- 
5 quires is wanting, it is of ' ſmall 
© weight. | The ufe of the ſacraments 
© is a powerful preſervation againſt our 


© own weakneſs;and' the dangers which 
© ſurroundus'on/all- ſides. Your piety, 
Jenny, continded ſhe, © edifies' me. 


Perſevere: Heaven, which never 'a< 
© tatez the evil was but imaginary/— 


bandons thoſe who place their confi- 


© dence in it, will bring you to your 
„ , 05 70. 
© love me, do not oblige me to ſay any 


Who would have imagined that a 


day I had ſat apart for ſo holy an action, 


and-conſecrated to a ſacred repoſe; ſhould 
prove a day of trouble and vexation ! 
But ſuch it was; and had it not been 


for Madame De G——, whom I was 


ſo happy as to have with me, I muſt 
have lodged that night in prifon. This 
may appear firange, but it is no fic- 


tion. 3 | T ' ; 
I was recollecting in meditation after 


communion, when 1 found myſelf pulled 


by the ſcarf: turning my head about, 
ſomething ſurprized at the liberty which 
was taken with me, I diſcovered, to 
my no ſmall terror, the man with the 
great whiſkers, who belonged to M. 
Des Roches; he who jinſiſted on bein 

my huſband, and had given me ſo much 


trouble. © You are catched at laft,” 
cried the Swiſs 3 if you make your 


« eſcape from my maſter, you will be 
very cunning : he ſhall know you are 
© here; the ſerjeants will make you 


© better manners for the future. 


walk. Well, well, you ſhall be taught 


Let any one imagine my ſurprize, or 


rather perplexity. As ill luck would have 
it, I had no one near me: Madame De 
G. was in another part of the church, 
where I had left her when I' werit up to 
the altar; but I preſently reſolved-how 
to behsye. I concluded, that T was not 
1 Mm in 


. 
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in danger of being inſulted in ſo holy a 
lace. This reflection encouraged me 
to preſs through the crowd, which was 


very great, and at laſt I reached Madame f 


De G. What is the matter? ſaid 
ſhe, looking at me. * You are much 
© altered; are you ill?“ I told her what 
had happened, and ſhewed her the valet 
with the whiſkers, who had followed 
me, and was ſtanding at my elbow. 
She preſently took the hivt, for I had 
before acquainted her with my adven- 
venture. She only ſmiled, inſtead of 
comforting me. Be eaſy, ſaid ſhe, 
© there is not the lealt ſhadow of com- 
mon ſenle in the affair; and if your 


_ © pretended huſband dare to give you any 
© farther trouble, as blind as he is, he 


„ ſhall be made to ſee his folly ? 

When ſervice was done, Madame 
De G roſe up, and bid me follow 
her. Paſſing along, I ſaw a great buſtle 


in the bottom of the church: the people 


whiſpered one another, and it was evi- 


dent ſomething had happened. Madame 


De G—— ordered one of our atten- 


dants to enquire what was the occaſion 


of the diſturbance : he preſently return- 


ce, ſaying, there were ſerjeants at the 


door waiting to take ſomebody into cuſ- 
tody. This is deſigned,” ſaid I to 
my worthy friend, againſt me. Do 
© not be afraid,” anſwered ſhe; am uot 


I I with you?” I took heart again, and 


reached the door: but how was I ſur- 
poo to find there the blind man, the 
ittle boy, and a gentleman holding a 


woman by the hand, and diſputing with 
my pretended huſband. 


IIt is very furprizing,” ſaid the gen- 
tleman, that notwithſtanding your 
mis fortune of being blind, and this 


gentlewoman's aſleverations, (mean- 


ing her he led by the hand) that you 
© ſhould perſiſt in denying her to be your 


wife, becauſe your ſon, who never 
© ſawher, tells you it is not her. The 


man with the whiſkers, who ſuck cloſe 
to me, hearing this, put in bis word, 


 faying aloud, My maſter is in the 
right, that is not his wife; this is 


© ſhe,' pointing to me, This drew the 


eyes of the aſſembly upon me. Madame 


De G ſeeing the confuſion I was in, 


bid the ſervants clear the way, and or- 


dered the coach to pull up. The ſtranger 
made a ſign that ſhe was the right wife, 
and told the crowd the affair was as ſhe 


faid, and that it was a folly to queſtion 


it. The blind man, as obſtinate as a 


proofs, that 
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mule, inſiſted he was right, and was for 
having both the women taken into cuſ. 
tody, ſaying he had obtained a warrant 
or that purpoſe, and would have. it 
ſerved, This notable deciſion made 
every one laugh; but the perſon who 


was entruſted with the execution gave 


him to underſtand that he muſt chuſe, 
and that very juſtly, for he had nomind 
to bring himfelf into trouble for him, 
We heard no more thaw this: we got 
into the coach. Madame De G==—"z 


_ equipage made ſuch a figure, and ap- 


peaxed to belong to a perſon of fo great 
quality, that though the officer bawled 


out to have us ſtopped, nobody was bold 


enougb to execute his orders. 
Madame De G——, who was highly 


diverted with my fears, and chought the 
adventure very extraordinary, ordered 1 


ſervant to ſtay and fee the event. He 


informed us, that the man with the 
whitkers had followed us by his maſter's 
orders, {till poſitive that J was his wife; 
but tlrat upon the marquis's footmen 


giving him chaſe, he was ſo terrified, 


that he took to his heels without looking 
behind him; that as to my. pretended 


huſband, he was at laſt brought to rea - 
fon, his wife having ſpoke to him in 


private, and given him ſuch convincing 
e owned to his friend he 
had been miſtaken : that the ſerjeants 
were diſcharged as uſeleſs, his wife 


having declared, that fo far from avoid | 


ing her huſband, ſhe had ſearched every 
where for him, when ſhe heard he wis 


not dead, as had been reported. All 


which was the more eaſily credited, as 
the had lived with a relation of her hu!- 
band's, who came, having been fent 
for expreſsly, and confirmed what the 
other bad ſaid; the blind man knew 
her by her voice, and thus ended the 
affair. 25 

The next day we ſet out. Madame. 
De G=——, as ſoon as we were out 0! 
town, ſaid the tediouſnets of the jou: 
ney muſt be alleviated by ſomething 
that was amuſing. Hitherto, ſaid 
the, © I have had no opportunity © 
© telling you abundance of things, and 
« acquainting you with what I have 
gone through fince I ſaw you. It 15 
© highly reaſonable, my dear child, 3 


+ ſuch I haye always conſidered you, 


continued this worthy lady, eiphpnl's 
me ; it is highly reaſonable I MoV! 
* make a veturn for your confidence it 
© me, by giving you mine. You kno 
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NM. De G, 36d his taſte for wo- 


men j you will eafily gnels 1 am go- 
ag to entertain you with His gallan- 


tries: I have ſuffered from them of 
© yafious Kinds. I bore it all patiently 
© for along while, becauſe his beha- 
6 yiout Was ever feſpectful'to meg but 
perceiving his conduct changed all on 
a ſudden, and that I Was in danger of 
loſing him entirely, I reſolved to dive 
« to the bottom of che affair, and em- 


_ «© ploy all means poſſible to break off 


an engagement, Which ſeemed to be 


© attended with worle conſequences than 


any of the reſt. { | 
6 This was no eaſy taſk, Monſieur 
De 6—, as you mult have obſerv- 


ed when with me, makes a myſtery 


of every thing, and” carries an ap- 
« yeararce which deceives, and ſcreens 
him from cenſure. 
plexed how to act. That he was deſ- 
© perately in love, even ſo as to neglect 
his private affairs, a thing not uſual 
with him, and ſcarce ever at home, 
« was evident; but how to diſcover this 
object of his paſſion was the difficul- 


ty. To endeavour to gain over thoſe 


© of his ſervants who were in the ſecret 
was loſt labour : as they were more 
in his intereſt than mine, my enqui- 


ties, of which he was doubtleſs in- 


formed, ferved only to augment his 
precautions, and encreaſe his coldneſs 
* to me. This threw me into great 
trouble, nor could I diſcern any way 
of extricating\myſelf. 
One day, when I was more melan- 


* choly than uſual, my huſband oy 


for the firſt time been very rough with 
© me, Chriſtina, thar truſty ſervant you 
remember at my hope, found me in 
* this condition, and preſſed me fo very 
* earneſtly to know the oecafion, that, 
* prevailed on by the grief ſhe ſheyed, 
* I diſcovered the whole affair to her. 
She told me I was too good-natured, 
* and that inſtead of crying at that rate 
Which might [prejudice my health, ! 
* ought rather to think of putting an 
"end to his irregularities and my own 
„ation. « What would yon have 
me do?” replied I. f. Is it poſhble 


«for me to hinder” his liking another 


4 nd lighting me 4. Ves, certain- 
2 ly, anſwered Chriſtina; “? Men, 
„ Madam, are juſt what we pleaſe to 
Y make them. 1 would lay all I am 
„ Worch i the world, if it were poſſi- 
dle for me to be in your place, that 


I was much per- 
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J would ſoon cure him of his paſſion 


« for his miſtreſs, and make him more 


« in love with me than ever.. 950 | 
1e 


4 would be extremely Jifficult," rep! 


1, « for two reaſons « the maſt im- 


4 'porraiit of them is, I have no Jonger 


% chants “ As if you were bot 


4 ſtill as handſome as an angel,“ re- 

plied Chriſtina, very complaiſantly 

41 10 13.203 It = TREE KR. = == 
The other Teafon is,“ continued I, 


; without taking any notice of this pic 
* of 'flartery, t Mo — 
«© loves women, and ever will : conſe- 


% quently, though 1 ſhould ein 


4 his 2 flame, he would ſoon fa 
«back, and | 
« only ſerve to bripg on yew trouble, 


% and eftrange him from me perhaps 
for ever, particularly ſhovid he dif- 
cover my practices..“ J allow this 


£ * 


« laſt obſervation to be juſt,“ 17 
Chriſtina, after a mort pauſe 3 


« would never adviſe a woman to ap- : 


cc — to lay any reſtraint upon her 
« hulband; it is often an excuſe for 


« his extravagancies, and never fails of 


4e rendering the wife inſupportable: 


“% nay. the obſtacles laid in his way 
„ ffequentiy give a ſharper edge to hig 
“ appetites; and heighten. the enjoy- 
e ment, This is my notion, and l be- 
% lieve well grounded,” | 

* I knew Chriſtina had been wel] 


© educated, and did not want for wit; 


© but I ſhould never have imagined ſhe 


© was miſtreſs of ſo much good ſenſe, 


agreed with her in the principles ſhe 
laid down, as I aſſured her, and 
© which I had ever religiouſly obſerved. 
„So much the worſe, Madam,“ repli- 
© ed Chriſtina ; * on ſome occaſions we 
ce N 1 to ſtrixke out from the common 
6 ruſes: the great art is to time it 
Wane. - * et ud gg 


Give me leave, before I mention | 
* the proper methods, as I think, for 
 *e reſtoring you tranquillity, to amuff 


% you with an adventuie I had ſeveral 


8 years ſince with your huſband M. 


«© De G,, which has ſome conpec- 
« tion with what 1 have had the ho 
« nour to ſay to you, and which I ne- 


s ver yet related to vou. It was always 


de my opinion that we ought to be 


& ſatisfied with doing our duty, with- 


<« out arrogating the praiſes of others 
6“ on that account, For, to what pur- 


„ poſe would it have been at that time 


1 to acquaint you 8 it, unleſs it 2 
1 1 0 . 


nſieur De G 


„ and all my endeayours would 
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& to give you an unprofitable vexation, 


66 


and render myſelf ſuſpected? 


„ J was about eighteen, when M. 


6 
6 
ce 
— 

40 
60 
46 

40 
40 
cc 


« . 


6 


« 


ce 


146 
5 


(c 


ce 
66 


cc 


4c 
< amuſement?” My anſwer was only a 
yes, or a no; I do not recollect which.: 
e but his coming into my chamber 

made me colour very much. He had 
never ſpoke to me before, ſo that it 


60 


( 1 


ce 
46 


— 
4 
64 
5 


40 
— 
(4 
«6 


FI: 


* 


De G——, whoſe, heart perhaps was 
not then otherwiſe engaged, began 
to fancy me. I had not the honour 
at that time, as you may remember, 
Madam, to. be ſa near your perſon 
as at preſent; taken up with waiting 
on your daughter, I thought of no- 


thing but how to pleaſe and ſerve her. 


My ambition went no farther; every 


© One day, when my. young lady 
was gone with you to the opera, M. 
De G | | 
where I was ordering ſome little 
things of my own in Mademoiſelle's 
abſence, “ What,” cried he, © are 


you all alone, Chriſtina? I thought 


you had been with my daughter at 
the opera. Is it that you are nat 
fond of ſuch things, or is my wife 
ſo barbarous as to refuſe you ſuch an 


was an honour quite new to me; 
beſides, I had heard of his 
young women; your ladyſhip's cham- 
bermaids frequently talked of it, and 
I always took care to | over- hear 
them. 1 1 Ft mh „C 
* It was this which occaſioned the 
confuſion I was in. I trembled, 
not knowing which way to turn my- 
ſelf. He eyed me from head to foot, 
and the greater eagerneſs he expreſſed 


„ in viewing me, the more my con- 


66 
ec 


66 


9 


ſternation increaſed. Vou are very 
charming, Chriſtina,” continued he, 
preſenting his hand. Do you 
know I am determined to make your 


fortune, and that from the time you 
came hither I have been contriving 


it?“, You are too generous, Sir,” 


replied I, ſtill bluſhing, “ to con- 
.cern yourſelf about ſo inſignificant | 
à perſon.” I am not ſo partial as to 
think myſelf worthy 
“ What do you cal 


your attention.“ 
V 5 | worthy ?** ſaid 
he, interrupting me. I vow, I ſee 


« nothing in all Paris ſo. amiable, 


4 


» 

40 
4g: 

«i 


Why, your complexion is charming, 
your eyes raviſh one; let me have the 
leaſure of gazing on them.“ Say- 


* met is, he d P by degrees. 
2 He this, he drew. nearer y. degrees 
nd 


aven, Sir!“ cried I, © leave me, 


thing elſe ſeemed of no conſequence 
came into my room, 


£66 


for 
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«I beg; if my young lady's gover- 


“ neſs ſhould happen to come, and 
“% ſhould find I have the honour of 
your converſation, ſhe will certainly 
„inform your lady; I ſhall be ſevere -; 
„ly chid, and not without reaſon. I 
* am not one of thoſ e Do not 
be afraid, replied he, I am upon 
the watch; and as for the mean opi- 
« nion you have of yourſelf, it is en- 
« tirely groundleſs: for no, Chriſ. 
« tina, that any man, even of the 
«© greateſt quality, would think him - 
6 ſelf compleatly happy to become an 
* equal, and enjoy the company of ſo 
% charming a creature,” . 
_ 46 Saying this, to which I anſwered 
“ as before, he came up to me, and 
4 took the liberty of removing my 
*{ neck handkerchief. I thought it was 
time to be very Joud, imagining the 
« fear af being ſurprized with me 
would make him retire; but I was 
% miſtaken.' He had the precaution to 
„ ſend all the ſeryants out of the way 
© under different pretences, and I found 
« myſeif to be entirely in his power. 
This was evident; lor, though I had 
5 cried out twice, he was proceeding 
6“ to extremities. I was terrified, but 
<6, did. not loſe my preſence of mind. 
« Well, Sir,” ſaid I, looking earneſtly 
“% at him, © make my fortune, and [I 
“ am yours.” — With all my heart, 
& replied. he very joyfully : “ make 
« your own terms, which I will accept 
“of, on condition you return my love.“ 


„* 


* 


“ Apreed,” anſwered I very cou- 


ce, rageouily. Give me in hand a 
& hundred lovis-d'ors to obtain my fa · 
6e ther's liberty, being confined on ac- 
«© count of that curſed tax which ruins 
© ſo many collectors and other brave 
„ fellows. After this you mult buy 
« me a houſe, and provide for me, that 
I nged not go to ſervice, and then [ 
% will love you as much as you can de- 
% fire.” . Done,” cried M. De 
tc quite tranſported; „ ſnake hands, 
« and take this kiſs as earneſt— 
«© No, Sir, replied J, bluſbing more 
«than ever, „you muſt begin wit 
6. ſurer tokens of your being ſincere 
s than the kiſs you offer: the mone), 
© Sir. That is but reaſonable,” 


„ anſwered: M. De 6—, ſuprized no 
doubt to find me ſo coming and more 


& alert than he expected; wil run 
te to my cloſet and fetch the money. 
4 Stay here, I will return in A 0 
6c mel x 

ment. He 


* 
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He waz no ſooner out of the room, 
& but I made my eſcape. I flew up 
« ſtairs to one of 
« ill, and conſequently I was ſure to 


« find, © He will not come after 


« me,” ſaid I to myſelf, “ and for the 
« future I will take care never to be 
« alone, and ſo prevent his having an 
« opportunity of plaguing me. 
«t was as good as my word. Two 


4 years paſſed without his being able 


« to ſpeak to me: he loſt his labour in 


« watching for an opportunity. I was 
« on my guard, and baffled all his at - 


6« tempts. a 


« ] was now perſuaded that M. de 


. — had entirely forgot me, when 
« riſing one morning I heard him in 
« his daughter's room. As my bed 
« ſtood in one of the cloſets, I could 


« eaſily hear what paſſed. I was not 


« ſurprized at his early riſing,” which 


i was cultomary, but at his coming 
« into my lady's apartment, and that 


* her chambermaid had opened the 


« door without calling me. I grew- 


* uneaſy z my door was not faſtened, 


te but I immediately bolted it very 


1 ſoftly. Being ſecured from any vi- 
*« ſit, if he ſhould have taken it into 
e his head, I likened to the converſa - 
„tion with all the curioſity of a girl 
MR ·ůů(ů A 

% What! would you have me, Sir, 


* complain to my mother of Chriſti- 


* na?” ſaid my dear miſtreſs. For 
*« what-reaſon ? The poor girl never 


* deſerved ſuch uſage from me.”—' 


That is nothing,” replied M. De 
ood « do as I bid you: it is 

or her good that I pat you upon it. 
While the ſtays here, ſhe will not 


hear of being ſettled. I know a 


proper party for ber, and when you 


Ware acquainted; with the affair you 
„will approve of the propoſal. Is it 
poſſiple you ſhould have ſo little re- 
gard for what I ſay, as to heſitate a 


„ moment: 


4 „ Mademoiſelle De ". WEE unable 
do prevail with herſelf to ſay any 


5 thing againſt me, knowing the ten- 
der reſpect I had for her, ſtill en- 


10 


refuſing me. 2 


- Su 


j This was more tha enough to 
c influence yourdayughter, who always 
; 4 | + a R . ; oa 


your women who lay” 


** deavouring; to evade doing it, her 
> 66 


cc 
66 
ce 
I 
T 


Since you know. how to behave,” 


ce 


cc 


cc 


cc 
46 


66 


had, as you know, Madam, an un- 
common reſpect for her parents. She 
called back M. De — Who 
had pretended to go away, and pro- 
miſed to be direfted by him. 4 "hs 


replied he, „I am willing to fo 

what is paſſed; hut it is upe —2 
dition you punRually. rm what I 
require of you. Tell your mother 


that you have perceived of late that 


Chriſtina is in love that ſhe is ſo in- 
fatuated as to receive her gallant in 


your apartment when yon are abroadg | 


that coming home ;unexpeRtedly, 
youfaw———" I was 0 terrified at 
what I heard, that I bawleti out it 
was falſe, and that Liaw plainly my 


t ruin was deſigned but that I world 


publiſh M. De Gs motives for 


aving recourſe. to ſuch infamous 


proceedings ; that I would go im- 
mediately to acquaint his lady of the 


whole affair, and complain of a 
fiction as falſe as it was cruel and 


* 


unjuſt. 


44 The ns in which this was utter- 
ed had a ſurprizing effect. M. De 
G-— apprehending I ſhauld be as 


good as my word, and ſeeing me 


ruſh out of the cloſet all in tears to- 
go and inform you, Madam, of 
what was carrying on, be ſtopped: 
me, ſaying, I was a fool not to ſce 


it was not all an artifice to oblige me 
to come out of the cloſet and make 
his daughter laugh. I did not puſh” 


the atfair any farther : it was evident 


he gave this turn to it only. to ſtifle · 
the; matter. Perſuaded as I was of 
this, and that he really intended to 
make you turn me away, that he 


might have an opportunity of. pre- 


vailing on me without diſturbance 


© from you, or alarming the family 
(IL was not miſtaken, for I chanced 
ſome years after wards to learn the 
whole deſign; he had gained over 
Mademeiſelle s chambermaid, who 


was ſince turned away, and had un- 
dertaken to bring me to accept of 
his offers) —I vowed to M. De 


6, that if ever he endeavoured 


to ſurpriae me again, I would that 
infant leave the houſe, and proclaim 
my reaſons to the whole world. 
From that moment, Madam, he has 


taken no notice of me, nor given me 
ec the leaſt diſturbance : fo true it is, 


| , on to 
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4 to be ruined, it is for want of know- 
4 ing Wan. to defend herſelf as ſhe 
685 2 hee r 

Rae Aer aniching this ad- 
6 —.— added, that ſne only related 
© it to convince me, that my huſband 
©. food in greater dread of me than IJ 
ima 
£ a little more reſolution, I ſhould not 
have had ſuch juſt reaſon of complaint, 

I aſked Chriſtina, hen ſhe had 
done, what concluſion ſhe drew from 
ſtory, and the reflection upon it.“ 
2 That M. De G 18 not ſo ob- 
4 ſtinate as you think, ſaid ſhe; (and 

44 if you take proper methods, a ſtop 


« might be put to the pexations which 


4% .overwhelm you. | 
„The firſt ſtep I — adviſe,” 
8 [continued the good girl, is to find 
out your rival N her habitation ; 
then to have her informed very pe- 
4 remptorily, that as yet you are ig- 


„ norant of the affair; but that if 


by once it comes to your knowled 
_ 66. you have ſo much power, that fg 
« will be infallibly Ae or con 


4 fined for life. This done, Which 
effect, 


% cannot but produce a 
4 ſome friend of M. De . muſt 
. be e to, and prevniled upon, 
& after laying: open your g 

« talk reſolutely with your 'huſband 


©. onthe ſubject. He muſt be deſired 
acquaint M. De G that you 
<<. will be impoſed upon no longer, but 
«+ will come to an open rupture, Which 
1 ſooner or later n ruin hie ho. rag 


at tation“ 


« All . aſs: bent 


* prevail 
but occaſio 
»Fhich ſeemed to promiſe equal ſue- 


pom me to follow her advice; 


©. ceſs, 1 am apt to think no wife be- 
fore me ever 0 ht of ſuch a ſtra · 
<tagem. Vou ſhall be judge, my dear 


child, continued Madame De 1 — 


ER © ſo toa when you kno it. peg 
„ Chriſtina was no 3 


ai ſwered for the ſucceſs. In order to 
NES on foot, I went into my huſ- 


2 band'ꝰs cloſet the next morning. Af 
© two days after, that ſhe often went o 


© ter- enquiring how he did, the Car- 


* nivaly ſaid: I, 4 1s at hand; I have 
<.2 fancy to paſs it, as well as the Lent, 


vin the country, and not return ta 


8 


gined z and that if I had ſhewn 


riefs;. to © how they liked me. 


ned a Whimſical reſolution, 


Paris till after Faſter, I am come 
to know, Sir, if you approve of it. 
The idea of my abſence was too ac - 
* ceptable not to meet with approba- 


© tion. He not only replied, I was 


my own 'miftreſs, and ſhould be ever 
©10, but even” accompanied his gen- 
c teel exprefſions, which were flown a 
5 noyelty t6 me, with a purſe of gold, 
6 bo. Way the Carnival the more agree- 
c able, as e was ſeds to expreſ 

s himſelf. 5 2 26 
„That very G Ckriſtina and 1 
c began our journey; but inſtead of 
£ taking the road which leads to my 
© eftate, I went to tlie houſe where her 
mother lived, whom I had fent for 


s the night before, and acquninted with 


s my deſign. They got me a taylor; 5 
I put on a night gown and a man's 
night cap, to preyent his having any 
« ſafpicion. I made him take my 


_ © meaſure, and befpoke- two ſuits, one 


very rich, the other 2 little plainer, 
© but begged he would make them with 


| F all ſpeed, 


In leſs than four Gyr J was meta- 
© morpholed into a' genteel young fel- 
© low, and the dilguiſe became me er · 
”ceedinglyy ;; | 

I aſked Chriſtina and: her motper 

They proteſted 
© I looked charmingly, and perſonated 
a man ſb naturally, that no creature 
« would ever ſuſpect I was any thing 
« elſe. This delighted me; and I never 
doubted but my project would ſycceed : 
6 according to my wiſnes. | 

* have a valet de chambre, ke was 


always in my Intereſt, and one you 


© have ſeen at my houſe. © I had given 
© him orders to have Monſieur De G= 
© watched; and learn, coft what it would, 


where his mi ved. He obeyed 
* me, juſt as eould with!” In three 
© Gays time, he informed me ſne lived 


i a little bye ſtreet, turning out "af 
I never reflect on it without laughing, 
4 and L will lay a wager you A N. 


17 1 
_ © of my plot, but ſhe dnl her 

6, hands hy way of applauſe, and an- 

_ ©: where this 


4 'Pauxbourg Saint Honore, at's new⸗ 
5 built houſe, and that my huſband ſup- 

1 ped there every night. I was —4 

joyed at this diſeovery, and ot 
every thing accordingly. | 

I Was not fatisfied with knowing. 
girl lived; it behoved me 
« to know when ſhe went out, and de, 
© one might fee her; T was appri 


plays, of which the was paſſionately 
ab My valet de chambre, who | 


f. had 
45 rel me as ootman;' 2 
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t quainted with her's. They had drank 
« together ; and my man, who was ly, 
gave me ſufficient e , to flat · 
« ter myſelf that it would nat be ſo 


difficult a matter as I 1magined to 


« make an acquaintance with her. 
They were upon the watch, to give 
me notice the very moment ſhe went 


abroad. I had hired a waiting job 


by the month. At the corner of the 


| © (treet I waited for Miſs. She was not 


© long before ſhe came out. My coach- 
man had orders to follow her, and to 
c ſtop at every place where ſhe did. She 
© entered Paris by Saint Honore Street; 
© went and bought ſomething at a mil - 
© liner's ſhop; turned down Larberſel 
Street, and then to the play-houſe. 
There I thought I was ture of her, 
and was not miſtaken. She was ac- 
© companied by a ſervant, | elder than 
« herſelf, but very well dreſſed. I could 
© not gueſs whether the was a relation 
© or her waiting- woman. There is no 


diſtinction now a days in dreſs; and 
dit is difficult to diſcern thereby the 


different conditions of mankind. I 


(could not get a full view of her, for 


« want of a favourable opportunity; I 


* had only a glimpſe : ſhe appeared to 
* be tall and well-ſhaped ; that's all I 


could diſtinguiſh. 
I I was not much better off when I 
came into the playhouſe, although 1 


© had placed myſelf in one of the boxes 
joining to her's. It was ſo early, 
* that there were but ſome circular lights 
© in the boxes; nevertheleis, the houſe 
was full. It was the firſt repreſen- 


nation of one of M. Voltaire's tra- 


* gedies. You have often heard me 
* talk, my dear, of that illuſtrious 


* author, aud you may remember that 


Lextolled him to the heavens as well 
* as the publick. This may make you 
* comprehend the magnificence of the 
* entertainment, and that all the people 
* of faſhion and ſenſe at Paris were 
* preſent 


. p Waiting till they lighted.the can- 
dles, and I could more eafil y examine 


Mademoiſelle Julia, (that was ber 
„ name, as my yalet de chambre had 
0 informed me) J hearkened attentively 
o her diſcourſe. Notwithſtanding ſhe 
Poke in 2 low, voice, I heard her ſay 
„ohe perſon who.came with her, that 
c ade let Monſieur De 6 


Id know.ſhe Was at the play. I. 


they had made my huſband believe 
© they. were only gone to buy ſome 
© things; and, according to my co 
jecture, it appeared he , was| jealous, 
and had a watchful eye upon his miſ- 
* treſs, + I was not ſorry to find it fo; 
© it was quit what I wanted, to attain 
the end I had propoſed . 

Hlere I inte d Madame De G. 
TJ have been, ſaid I, under the great- 
eſt impatience for this half Tour ; 
* therefore do me the favour, my dear 
© lady, to tell what end it was you pro. 
* poled to yourſelf ; I will on to you | 


© fancerely, that I comprehend nothing 


at all of the matte 
Lou are very haſty, replied Ma- 
dame De G=— with a ſmile; I have 
< half a mind to leave you in n ee. 
* tillſ the incidents that are to follow 
© have; informed you; but I ſhould 
make a good princeſs, I do not love 
to refuſe. Know, therefore, that my 
< delign was to gain the damſel'saffece 
tions, to get an aſſignation, and to be 
ſurprized in her company, and there- 


by oblige my huſband to abandon her. 
© I; had Kill another view, which 500 


© ſhall not know, but in proper time 
and place. Abe an Dito: 13; 2008 N 

As ſoon as the houſe began to be 
© lighted up, I looked on Mademoiſellr 
Julia with a greedy eye. I thought 
her charming, She had an enchant+ 
4 mg ſprightlineſs in her +60untenance. 
The fineneſs of her complexion dar- 
© zled: ſufficiently, without that quam 
« tity of red ſhe laid pn. Her neck was 


\ © admirable, and the reſt of her figure 
© was perfectly well turned. 


Aſter this examination, I was not 
© {urprized at my huſband's fondnefs for 
her. Notwithſtanding I am a woman, 
© I never was backward in doing juſtice 
to thoſe of my ſex who deſerved it. 
© wasjult in regard to this perſon; and 
C. — of all that was to be ſeen in 
* Kr none $a wy $14; $3 - 


It was no difficult matter for me 
to make an acquaintance wit her. 
Theſe creatures carry not their reſerve 
« f@ far as to refuſe can verſation . I had 
8 a long ont with; her; and, as ſhe ſa 
me compleatly dreſſed, and that I had 
© ſomething of an air of diſtindtion, ſhe 
« was pleaſed with all I faid in her 
commendation,” I aſked her leave to 
© make het a viſit. She did not abio 
© ſjutely grant it; but it was eaſy to 
6 perceive, that before x = 
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© ſhe: would not refuſe it. The play 
© began. I was fo charmed with it, 
© and heard it with ſo much attention, 
c that I had like to have forgot my pro- 
* ject. Figure to yourſelf, my dear 
child, that delicacy of ſentiment was 
never carried to a higher pitcly than 
© what the celebrated poet affected the 
C audience with in this tragedy. Every 
thing was majeſtick, noble, moving. 
The actors were more the real heroes 
they perſonated than themſelves. Tan- 
4 cy, addreſs, energy of ſtyle, dignity; 
©: all thefe concurred in the compoſition 


of Tara. Happy, thrice happy, thoſe 


© who poſſeſs talents in ſuch an eminent 
“ degree! They deſerve to have mo- 


<. numents. ereted to their honour, as 


in former days. What do I fay? 
© In doing juſtice to authors of this 
© rank, it is ourſelves we honour in 
E, raiſing. monuments to them. Is it not 
©, a monument of the good taſte of that 
people, who knew ſo well whom thus 
_ S—_ 

© to.diftinguiſh? ?: | 


©] took the b. of the inter- 
e 


< vals between the acts to obtain my 


© requeſt. Fair Julia ſeemed on 3 | 


<-poſe to delay me till the artful folu- 


tion of the play, and did not grant 


© my petition till it was over. I have 
<a difficulty,” ſaid ſhe, © in admitting 
& your viſits; and that becauſe you ap- 
«© pear to mea dangerous man. If you 
„ were no more than an ordinary per- 
< ſon, I thould not fear you ſo much; 
e but, without valuing myſelf for my 
< wit, I have ſenſe enough to diſcover 
« you have a great deal, and that your 
& converſation is enchanting, For rea- 
«« ſons 'known to myſelf, I am obliged 
44 to grant your petition conditionally. 


e When you are acquainted with them, 
«© you will not be ſurprized at the pre- 


« .caution I exact from you. I will 
4 even own, that I could eaſily inform 
% you what my motives are. Perhaps 
«© you have conceived a good opinion 
of me: I could wiſh, it it were poſ- 
4 ſible; that you might perſiſt in it. 
„ Of this we will talk another time. 
% For. the preſent, I muſt defire, when 
6 you come to ſee me, that it be after 


4 dinner; and to leave it in my breaſt 


< to ſend you away when I ſhall think 
ln et TR | 
After having had this diſcourſe 
with her, ſhe told me where ſhe lodg- 
© ed. I-faid every thing to the fair Ju- 
lia that I thought moſt likely to per- 


6 ſuade her how mueh I-was tranſp 

© with the favour ſhe had granted. e Vo 
% men are all traitors,” ſaid the plea- 
“ ſantly, as ſhe roſe up; *© you are the 
, lovelieft things in the world; when 
«« you take à fancy to court us; but 
% you have no fooner ſucceeded, no 
« ſooner are we fooliſh enough to liſſen 


<< to you, than you become perfidions, 
© and make us repent the regard we 


have been ſo filly as to have for you. 
© This farewel was ſo gracefully ſpoken; 
© that, had I been a man, there needed 
© no more to have captivated me en. 
R | 
I took care not to fail my appoint- 
ment the next day. Little thought I 
of being ſent away without ſeeing her, 
I found ſtanding at the door the ſer- 
vant whom I ſaw the night before-a- 
long with Julia. She ſhewed me into 
a little parlour as ſoon as ſhe knew me 
again, and told me, that Mademoi- 
ſelle would be vaſtly morti fied for the 
trouble I had taken: that ſhe had a 
viſitor juſt come in, whom ſhe did not 
expect, and it was not poſſible for her 
to ſee me that day. I immediately 
thought this diſappointment was 2 
concerted thing, either to excite the 
paſſton I had diſcovered, or to make 
me explain myſeif better. In order 
to make ſhort work on it, I thought 
proper to begin by winning Gogo, 
© (that was her chambermaid's name.) 
© I gave her ten louis d'ors, which made 


an AG AAA AG RG aA 


© her bluſh more than the moſt impu- 


« dent diſcourſe one could have uttered. 


© My preſent had it's uſual effect: it 


© purchaſed her confidence. She ac- 
© quainted me with what I knew as well 
© as herſelf; that is to ſay, that Mon- 
© fieur De G=— was in love with Ma- 
« demoiſelle Julia.“ He is terribly 
£ jealous,” faid this wench, © and 
& knows already that my miſtreſs ſpok? 
« to you laſt night at the play. Ste 
« was no fooner returned home, but 
«© Monſieur De G——, who was Wall- 
« ing for her, made a furious noiſe. We 
i have been crying almoſt all night long. 
« However, matters are made up: 

« has not ſtirred out fince yeſterday; 
« and, to compleat our misfortunes, 
ec he has told us of his wife's abience, 
« which will give _— ns op- 
4 portunity of coming here ata . 
90 If he thought the news would wt 


c ſutis faction to us, the poor man 


we are crvelly 


« very much- miſtaken : J mortified 


to the very ſoul, and ſhe would cer- 
« tainly fall ſick upon it. I know her 
 * folly on this ſubje&, and blame her 
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«/jnortified at it. Whilſt he was at 


u Paris, we had time to breathe; he 


«- Jeft us one part of the day to our- 


« ſelves.” Ves, truly, from morning 
4 till eight of the clock at night Ma- 
« {emorſette was at liberty: ſhe cer - 
« tainly made: no bad uſe of it; there 


« is not à more retired per ſon in all the 
« World; and; except two or three of 

« her-own ſex, the now and chen fees, 
e ſhe leads the life of a nun, Sir; ſhe 


« is alittle treaſure, never to be enough 
rr ned 1H HT 
My preſent, as you fee, my dear 


« catched at this opportunity of being 
© acquainted: with the whole affair, 
«© Come, tell me, my dear Gogo, re- 
© «hed I, “ does Monſieur De G 


«make you ſome amends, by his libe- 


« rality, for all the vexations he gives 
you e Why, pretty well,“ an. 
( ſwered the, turning aſide: © the 


« truth is; he might. do better; we : 


« know he is rich. But Mavemoi- 
« ſelle is not mercenary; complarſance 


« works more upon her than all the 


« treaſures in the world. For exam- 


« pk, now; it would be the ſame thing 
_ « as ſtabbing her to the heart, to offer 


« her a-gratuity ; it would grieve her 


« for it. What can one do? every 


„ body has their whims. Would you 


believe it, Sir, continued the cun- 
ning Gogo, „that I am obliged, in 
order to enſe her of the vexation I 
* have mentioned, to charge myſelf 
* with the receipt of the preſents that 


axe made her, and to inſtruct perſons 
* how to behave, that they may not 


«incur her diſpleaſure? 'Slife! if one 
did but preſume to offer her a purſe 
of ovineas, à ſnuff-box, a diamond, 
* ſhe would that minute forbid you 
* her preſence! No, no, there is no 
e 
: Bot, replied I, without ſeeming 
%% underſtand her meaning, how 
„ 6d. Monſieur De G. — get ac- 
„ Wamted with her, and manage his 
Fe Watterg ſo as to become her gal- 
2 lant? —i* Ah, Sir!” aſk me not a- 
1 it, anlwered Gogo, with a 
es Ar; © his way cf breaking 
„ ble ice had like to have thrown Ma- 

demoiſelle into fits; nothing was 
euer done in ſo rude a manner, He 


OS a a I 
« meets her at the opera; after ogling 


her there he has her followed ham. 
* The next morning, as ſoon as: he 
c was up, he wrote her word that he 


« admired her; that he knew very Well 
6 that ſhe was kept by a cbunſellor of 
ce the parliament, and that but very i- 
« differently he was well informed. 
« Will you,” ſaid he fo her, do on¹-e 
e thing? Diſmiſs your counſellor, and 
* I will give you, (do but obſerve the 


„ brutality if you pleaſe) 1 will, giye 


os you a thouſand crowns a month: by 


e way of preliminary I bere fend yo 
« child, had a wonderful effet, 1 : 8 . 

„ Adieu, charmer: think well of this; 
* afterwards we will be better ac- 
« See ee eee 


«© a hundred louis; do as you w 


Nr RTE oe > ib 75: +466 
1 i This concluſion : almoſt made me 
laugh. Here I traced my huſband's'. 


* 


own likeneſs to the life. „ But, 
dad Han Cage. oy y of mak. 
ing love does, not ſtem ſo brotal.” . 
| | INN laid ſhe, t het 
eis not the way to make advances to a 
„% woman. of her great merit; and if 
cc we had not found means of cor 0 > 


LE 


— Pardon me, 


ing Monſieur De G——, he had ng-., 
« yer ſet his foot in this houſe again,” ,; 

„Tell me, then," faid 1, é hoy, 
« you | compromiſed” matters, for you. ; 


_ © ſeem to me a, girl of rea] merit? 


„ You are pleaſant, Sir,” replied G- 
801 # I pretend to no ſort of mer; 5 


„ but I know. the world a little. I-vn - - 
« dertook to go the next mornin 


« Monſieur De G— 1 told” Pin 1 


« Mademofſelle was extremely angry; 


c at his letter and his hundred louis s; 


„ that, but for me, they would have 


«« been ſent back again; and that I Was 
« forced to exert all. the credit 1 ed. 
« with her, to keep her in aby degtee 
« of mae od ton Ne are 8 


| f 2% 447-4558 GY 55 
„% Monſieur De G>— was rude 
enough to anſwer me, that he did. 
% not think there needed all this cere- 
** mony to huddle up a lee: affair with. 
„%a wench to be had for money. Tru 
6 ly, Sir,“ ſaid. the cunning Gogo, 


« had a mind to fly at his throat; I 


*© gave him what he deſerved; and, af- 
6 ter a thouſand bitter reproaches, I, 
« fell a crying. My tears rendered 


* 


« þ pabeur De G more traftable z-. 
ehe begged me to make his peace with 
my miltreſs, and to let him know in 
« what he had offended her; ſwearing. ; 
„e by his ſtrong-box, that he had be- 
« haved to ber in the fame manner as 
| Na 0 e 
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to many more, except that he had 
never as yet made ſo handſome an 
offer to any body. To convince 
thee of it, ſaid he, (take notice of 


© thatthee) ] will let thee ſee the rough 


«c 
WE 
46 
«c 
cc 
46 
« 


draught of the letter I wrote to her, 


and which I made uſe of for above 


theſe thirty years for the like pur- 


ſe.” He ſhewed it me accordingly. 
t was ſo ſoiled, that I eaſil 


long ago as he ſaid. 


« He wanted to know, after that, 


40 
cc 
cc 
40 
cc 

" 
40 
40 
66 
66 
60 

| cc 


46 


why my miſtreſs had been ſo angry 


with him, © Becauſe your letter, 


ſaid I, had like to have ruined her: 


that ſhe was come of a good family, 


not very rich, to ſpeak the truth; 


but for that very reaſon it is ſhe is 


tampering with the counſellor, who 
has promiſed to marry her, and who 


you think keeps her. After all this, 


judge yourſelf, if ſhe is angry with- 
out reaſon,” —« Oh! that is another 


affair,” cried Monſieur De G 


but I am not the leſs ſorry, for I am 


in love with the wench.”—*< Truth, 
Sir,” ſaid I,“ that very word wench 


is enough to have you thrown out of 
« the window, had it been ſpoken be- 


fore my miſtreſs. If you have that 


regard for her, you ought really to 
make uſe of politer expreſſions; they 


would have as much weight as the 


offers you have made.“ | 
« What ſhall I ſay to you, Sir?“ 


© ſaid Gogo, whom my louis. d'ors had 


c ſet a chattering like a magpye. I 


cc 
«c 
60 
60 
«c 
: me 
«c 
. 6c 


cc 
40 
cc 
40 


cc 


44 
66 
866 
"60 


gave Monſieur De G—=— to under- 


Rand, that I had with much diff. 


culty gained ſo far upon my miſtreſs, 
as to make her think it was worth 
her while to give him encourage- 
ment, and that his frankneſs was a 
ſure proof of his being a man of ho- 


nour. I told him, beſides, that I had 


managed ſo well, as to contrive an 
interview for the next day; and that, 
if he behaved himſelf handſomely, 
the counſellor would be diſmiſſed, 
provided he paid down to me (not 
to Mademoiſelle, wha would not re- 


ceive any thing as coming from him). 
a whole year's advance. What ſhall 
I ſay more? Every thing was con- 


cluded according to my direction; 
and from that time Monſieur De 
G. has been lord and maſter here. 


be- 
lieved it had been compoſed full as 


8 
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© he makes her a preſent, it muſt either 
0 be put into one of her dreſſing-· boxes, 


& or into my hands. No thanks are 
cc 


cc 


returned tor it; and as he does thin 
pretty generouſly, we bear with him,” 
I was ſufficiently inſtructed by this 
prodigy of a waiting-maid, not to be 
at a loſs concerning my huſband, I 
aſked her, after what manner ſhe could 
contrive me an interview with her 
miſtreſs. She aſſured me it ſhould be 
the next day, at the ffme hour; and 
that if the jealous man were ſo cruel 
as to be there again, I ſhould receive 
a note to be at a third houſe ſhe ſhould 
appoint me, and whither ſhe would 
come to me, under the firſt pretence 
that occurred. CEA 5 
I judged from this diſcourſe, and 
from what happened to me the'next 
day, that my affairs were in a right 
channel. I found Julia alone: ſhe 
ſeemed to have drawn forth all her 
charms to compleat her conqueſt over 
me. I repeat again, had I been of a 
different ſex, I muſt have loved her, 
She ſhewed a modeſty and ſweetnels 
in her converſation that charmed me. 
I advanced through all the gradual 
progreſſions of love with her, not 
without fearing ſhe would puſh it too 
briſkly ; and I had my reaſons not to 
draw it to a certain period, which J 
carefully avoided. | | 
Nothing, as you ſee, dear child, 
could go on better than my affairs. 
All that remained farther to be done, 
according to my ſcheme, was to hazard 
the deſiring an aſſignation at night, and 
ſo to have myſelf ſurprized in Julia's 
company. Will you believe me, that 
when I was upon the point of doing 
it, there aroſe within me ſuch a ten- 
derneſs towards this girl, that I hel- 
tated above four days? She had given 
me ſo endearing a reception, ſhe ſeem. 
ed to love me lo ſincerely, and I had 


© diſcovered ſuch a fund of wit and 


good ſenſe in her, that I thought it a 
8 

© piece of cruelty not to be paralleled, 
to contrive the' ruin of fo amiable 3 
© perſon. I put it off from day to day: 
© in ſhort, I could not come to 4 relo- 


„ lution. 


„On the fifth day that I had bee 
© under theſe agitations, Julia ſent te 
© invite me to dinner; ſhe knew bert 


I lived. As ſoon as we had dined, 
„By degrees I have brought him to * ſhe gave orders to Gogo to 


tell Mon- 


; «« humour Mademoiſelle. Whenever * fieur De G, if he thould wane 
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« fancy to come, that ſhe was gone out, 
« and did not know where. He will 
« play the devil,“ ſaid ſhe ; © but that 
« 1s no matter, we will find ways to 
« appeaſe him. This day will I dedi- 


14 cate to the peaceful enjoyment of my 
« dear Minèt: (this was the familiar 


« name ſhe had given me, and ſhe well 
« deſerves 1 ſhould make her this ſacri- 
« fice.) It was with trembling I thank- 
« ed her for this favour. © I am un- 
« done !” ſaid I to myſelf : „how ſhall 
« ] behave, if ſhe ſhould——"" Ina 
« word, dear child, I never was ſo much 
put to it in all my life. | 
But charming Julia's firſt words 
© reſtored me. I have no mind,” ſaid 


© ſhe, © to be diſturbed, being deter- 


cc 
«c 
cc 
c 
40 
cc 
cc 
«c 
tc 
60 
«c 
(c 
cc 
(c 
cc 
«c 
cc 
(c 


A 


« mined to diſcover to you the ſecret _ 


« motions of my ſoul. Do you know 
« that I love you; and can you gueſs 


% how you have ſtole into my heart?“ 


No, certainly.” —* By your diſ- 
« cretion! Would you think, dear 


« Minet, ſeeing the life I lead, that 


« T oftentimes reflect, and ſpend whole 


days in tears?” This overture af- 
* feted me. Speak, Julia!” ſaid I, 
moved with pity : “ you amaze me! 


This is what I little expected. What 
« are your grievances? Can I be fo 
« happy as to put an end to them?“ 

Les, my dear Minet,” replied the 
« forrowful Julia in tears; “ you are 


e theonly perſon in the world who can 
e reſtore my peace; after which I daily 


« ſigh, But firſt hear my ſtory; it 
vill not be tedious. 

«To the amours of Monſieur Le 
——, a general officer, and of Ma- 
© demoiſelle La R, the celebrated 
« atreſs, I owe my birth, I was pri- 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
40 
(66 
0 


| 
« 


cc 
cs 
«c 


cc 
66 
«c 


'7 


cc 
cc 
40 
cc 


4% vatel brought up by a woman who 


„ had lived with my mother; but fall- 
ing into bad circumſtances, ſhe left 
* me to the wide world. She has been 
„dead theſe four years; and I (till 
continue to live, as you ſee, without 
money, without protection, without 
b aſſiſtance. It has not yet been in m 

© power to quit a life which I detelt. 
Would you think that I am doing 


- "oh; 


. Penance in the high road to perdition? 


* Would you imagine, dear Minet, 


* that the addreſs of a man is to me 2 


7 torture? And if it continues much 

ky longer, deſpair will drive me into the 

| mott frighttul extremity ! | 

„ou ſeem ſurprized, and not with- 
out reaſon, V. 


«KY 


ou will anſwer me, 


cc 
«c 
66 
cc 
Tl 
«c 
6c 


44 


Cs 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
Cc 


"08 


* 


without doubt, that there is nothing 
eaſier than to abandon ſuch a courſe 


of life, which I myſelf condemn, 


and is highly ſcandalous : but, my 
dear Minet, I have been brought 


up in ſome plenty, from whence I 


have contracted a habit. The idea 
of wanting even ſuperfluities carries 
horror with it; my table always well 


furniſhed, and I have been waited on 


all my life. If I change my con- 
duct, there's an end of all at once, 
and I ſhall be reduced to extreme 
want, Theſe, my dear Minet, are 
the - conſiderations that overwhelm 
me, and detain my diſorders. This 


is a great deal; but I am going to 


ſurprize you much more. 
It is now about a year, when being 
more than eyer alarmed at the ftate 


I was in, I made a firm purpoſe of 
altering it, and of doing my utmoſt 


to break looſe from thoſe infamous 


bonds with which I was fettered. 


Fully determined, I went one day 
into a church; ſent for a doctor, wit 


an intention to conſult him upon my 


ſituation, and to engage him, after 


a ſincere acknowledgment of all my 


patt faults, to take compaſſion of 
me, and to find ſome charitable means 
of extricating me for ever from the 


life I led. 3 | 
« He heard me with all the attention 


he was capable of; inſiſted on my 


making, by way of preliminary, a 


general confeſſion; and, whilſt I was 


preparing for it, to refrain from all 


irregularity. He concluded with 
ſaying, he would uſe all his endea- 


vours to procure me ſome honeſt 


means of ſubſiſting. 


« I reſigned myſelf entirely to his 


advice. As ſoon as I came home 
J diſcharged my ſervants, ſold all 
my furniture, diſmiſſed a lover who 


provided for me, and retired ſome 


diſtance from the town, with a firm 
reſolution of remaining concealed, 
living in a retreat, and of abandon - 


ing the world and it's deceitful 


joys. 


« My director was three months 


without giving me abſolution, under 
pretence of knowing if what 1 
called a converſion might not be a 
diſguſt, which would wear off in 
a few months. He perſitted all this 
time in refuſing me a bleſſing, which 
I to ardently dehced, and which 1 re- 

| Nn 2 « garded 
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ce 

« 
48 
60 
40 
60 


« 


= 


garded as the ſeal of my approaching 


8 - I ſometimes bemoaned 


myſelf on that account z but nothing 
could move him. During theſe de- 
lays, I ſaw the little I had diminiſh- 
ing daily, what money I had was 
juſt ſpent I foreſaw that I was going 
to be deſtitute of all relief, and gave 


« myſelf wp to melancholy. Would 
66 you gueſs what occaſioned all theſe 
cc 


cc 


40 
ce 


c 


6 
60 
cc 
T 
40 


Cc 


_— 


40 
40 
ce 
40 


cc 


«6 


delays in my director? He waited 
till I was reduced to the laſt extre- 


mity, to make propoſals of a moſt 
impious and a molt deteſtable na- 


tare, Shall I own it to you, my 


dear Minet? He was fallen in love 


with me; he was bold enough to 
declare it, and that in ſuch an im- 
pious manner as covered me with 
confuſion and horror, I drove him 


ſhamefully from my ſight, telling 
him, that if he durſt return and 


offer to ſpeak to me again, I would 
make him repent what he had done, 
and make my complaints, that he 


might be puniſhed by his ſuperiors 
according to his deſerts. | 


But what was I preparing for my- 


cc 
40 
£6 
«6 


4 


4 0 
cc 


had paſſed the remainder of that 


e day in tears, and had reſolved to feek 


Cc 
<4 


44 


" 66 


40 


8 


40 


«c 


4 three months before I was enlarged. 


cc 


cc 


cc 
46 


60 


£6 


i 4 


ſelf ? The miſcreant not having the 


fear of God before his eyes, could 
there be hopes of his ſtanding cor- 
<6 rected? No, my dear Minet; he 
was ſo provoked at my ſteadineſs, 


that he ſwore he would be revenge, 
and he punctually kept his word. 


ſome, clergyman, whole reputation of 
religion and piety might ſhelter me 


from tuch misfortunes as had lately 


happened to me, when about duik 
an exempt with ſeveral aſſiſtants came 
and carried me off. They did not 


give me time to inform myſelf of 
their reaſons for this violence. I 


was hurried to priſon; and it was 


«& I eaſily imagined from whence 
this ſtroke. came. I conceive, my dear 


 Minet, that you can very well gueſs 
: +a 


wy 


at it. It was to no purpoſe to juſtify 
myſelf, and to tell thoſe who had 


. confined me the occaſion of my being 


ſecured. * They looked on all I ſaid 


as an idle invention: it made no im- 
preſſion; and they did not ſo much 


as make a report of it. 
% The firſt thing I did, after I was 
ſet at liberty, was to go and return 
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ce 
66 
cc 


landlady, that there was A * 


preacher, who, beſides that, paſſed 


for one of the ableſt directors. 1 
went; I acquainted him with my 
hiſtory. He conceived a horror at 
the proceedings of my wicked con- 
feſſor : he took three days to je. 
ſolve upon what could be done for 
me; at the end of which he told 
me, he had thought of ſomething to 
enable me to end the remainder of 
my days in peace and tranquillity, 


„ did not ſtay to atk him what it 


cc 
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66 
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| 60 God thanks. I learned. from, my 9 After a thouſand cruel refle&ions, 


was. So happy did I think myſelf 
to be reſcued from want, of which 
I even then began to feel the effects, 
that I threw myſelf at his feet, al. 
ſuring him that I ſhould be eternally 
obliged to him, and thar I would 
never ceale to pray to Heaven for his 
preſervation. | + 
„ But what do you think he had done 
for me, my dear Minet? You will 
be full as much ſurprized at it as J 
myſelf then was. O Heaven! is it 
thus your miniſters diſtribute the 
pious contributions of the well-dif- 
poled ? The clergyman bid me be 
the next day at a convent call:d Les 


Filles du bon Paſteur, that he would 


meet me, and would lay down what 
was required for my ſubiiſtence as 
long as I lived. 1 

„I was enraged at this propoſal, for 
I deteſted a convent; betidzs, I Kue 


from a friend of mine formerly what 


ſort of a houſe this was; and tht, 
in order to be admitted, one mut 
own one's ſelf to have been a common 
proititute. I kifled both my grief 
and aſtoniſhment. I had been too 


© teverely treated by my former di- 


rector, to dare to put myſelf in 2 
way of making this man repent ö 
his goodneſs towards me: I wi 
convinced beſides, that too much 
zeal was often as dangerous as too 
little virtue, I went away, after [ 
had promiſed to be the next day at the | 
place appointed; but with a firm fe. 
lolution of forfeiting my word, and 


never more to think of ſeeking con- 
« ſolation in the boſom of ſuch people, 


in whom ſo much is wanting to ren · 


der them humane and compaſſionate. 


« I retuined home oppreſſed with 
ſorrow, and a deſponding heart, full 
of all thar had happened to me ſince 
my ſincere deſires of a converiion. 


« ] wioit 
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t wrote to Gogo, the ſervant you now 


is ſee about me; I knew where ſhe 
« lived. She came, or more properly 
« flew to me. . She had ever had a 
« tender regard for me; of which ſhe 
« gave me marks after I had with tears 
« ;zmparted to her all that happened to 
+ me, Inſtead of making me any anſwer, 
« ſhe quitted my room with as much 
« haſte as ſhe bad entered it. I thought 
« at firſt, that ſeeing me in milery and 
« diſtreſs, ſhe deſerted me; but, juſt 


© Heaven! how much reaſon had I to 


« repent me of too haſty and too un- 
« favourable a judgment! I heard, 
about a quarter of an hour after- 
« wards, a coach ſtop at the door; it 
«* was Gogo: ſhe brought me what- 


ever ſhe could ſcrape together; and, 


« giving it, ſaid it was all my own, 
« hid me make uſe of it, and that ſhe 
* mould think berſelf too happy to 


# ſpend her days with her dear miſtreſs. 


« ] gratefully embraced the good crea- 
« ture, and {wore to her, that let what 


„would happen we would never part 


* more. | 

« Aſſuredly, when I compared her 
zeal with that of the eccleſiaſticks 
« whom I mentioned, had I not room 
* to think that one often finds chriſtian 
« charity lodged in very improper 
places? But where is the wonder of 


* that? The greater part of thoſe wo 
„e appointed to practiſe it, and be 


« it's diltributors, abuſe and drive it 
'* away, it I may ſay ſo, by a wrong 


application. It needs mutt find an 


% alylum, and refuge itſelf ſomewhere 
or other. | a 


“ This, my dear Minet, is my hiſ- 


_ * tory; from whence you may eaſily 


* comprehend how much I abhor my 
preſent ſituation, I am very deſirous 
* of changing it; but the methods of 


more attempt it, and that I have per- 


«© ſiſted till now in the [tate of life you 


* hs 


Il I was moved even to tears at what 


Julia related. I waited with impa- 
* tence to know what might be her 
? views on me, and why the had given 
me the preference, in aſſiſting on an 
, «cahon wherein 1 ſeemed ſo impro- 
per a perſon to be employed. 
4 e did not make me wait long. 
* You will ſcarce believe,“ ſaid ſhe, 
Mat you are the only one in the world 


Marry 


« of © his jealouſy. He had got in, in 
doing it appeaied ſo difficult, from 


_ * the firſt Reps I took, that I durſt no 


+ vants, and bid them break open the, 
© door where we were. This was 
vat made the uproar, 


40 pity on me, or I am ruined. If this 
6« 


« on whom I depend to draw me from 
ic the precipice into which Iam fallen; 
«© You have ſo often aſſured me of your 
& love, and this with ſo much dif- 
* cretion, that I flatter myſelf you 
„ will afford me the moſt convincing 
„ proof. Aſſiſt me, Sir, in takin 
“ that itep I moſt deſire; I only a 
your protection. The money Mon- 
«© ſieur De G has beſtowed on me, 
„ ſince he has viſited me, is ſufficient 
to ſet me up in a way af bufineſs, 
changing my name, place of abode, 
and conduct. I have admitted dif- 
order only to enable me to 7 from 
it. Some money I have ſaved; and 
„% with what my goods will - ag * 
reckon to make up a ſum of ten 
thouſand livres: it is but a ſmall 
© matter, 2 ſufficient to begin with. 
will not, neither will I be- 
come a nun; one is as hateful to me 
as the other: what I defire, is to car 
ry on a trade, in order to make the 
moſt of my pittance, and afford me 
enough to live comfartably and ho- 
„ neſtly in the world. In you alone 1 
place my confidence: if you love 
me ſincerely, you will not refuſe me 


« your advice and aſſiſtance; I take 


vou for a man of too much honour 
« and principle to give me any dif- 
c truſt,” - 6539 * 

_ © I was preparing to anſwer theſe re- 
Y ome 3 and Julia for her 
« {cntiments, which I ſo much ap- 
proved, when we heard Gogo ſcream. 
© ing at the door, and doing all ſhe 
could to hinder Monſieur De G 
from coming in. He had learned in 
© the neighbourhood that Julia was 
© not gone out; and, moreover, that 
there came a well- dreſſed gentleman 
« juſt at dinner- me. This had rouzed 
6 
c 
> 


ſpite of all Gogo could ſay to him, 
although ſhe had given him her Word 
that the would inform him where her 
« miſtreſs was, and that with a deſign 
of getting rid of kim, and giving me 
time to get off; but ſhe could not 
prevail. Monſieur De G, who 
vas in a paſſion, bro up his ſer- 
4 


« Juha gave herſelf over for loſt. 
« Ah, Sir!” ſaid ſhe to me, * take 


rute finds me here with you, he 
; « will 
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* will have no mercy on my life.“ I 
* encouraged her; for I was ſure that 
I had infallible means of appeaſing 
his wrath. I came to a reſolution 
whilſt Julia was ſpeaking ;z and I was 
not ſorry for what had happened. 


* nacing voice, * to treat this youn 

« lady after this faſhion; and that be- 
“before me too.” Monſieur de G, 
little dreaming to have found a ſpark 
* of ſo much metal as J appeared, (for 
© I had cocked my hat over my eyes) 


© In the mean time they were hard at drew back a ſtep or two, grew pale, 


work to force the door. I bid Julia aſ- 
fure Monſieur De G through the 
door, that ſhe would immediately open 
it, provided he would ſend away his 
ſervants, and not make ſuch a diſtur - 
bance, adviſing her at the ſame time 
to be ſure to ſcold firſt, making as if 
he had wakened her out of her ſleep. 
I told her beſides, that I would hide 
_— and that if he preſumed to 
uſe her ill I would ſoon fly to her 
aſſiſtance. She followed my advice, 


had ſhe began to raiſe her voice, but 
was opened. He maundered ; but 
ſaid it was mean and pitiful in him to 
commit ſuch extravagances : ſhe, for 
her part, had a violent head-ache, and 


viour. In fine, ſhe ſaid a great deal. 
Monſieur De G ſeeing her in a 


caſe) and alone, began to think he 
was wrong, and that he had been im- 


« poſed upon, with the ſtory of a gentle- 
4 man's having come to dinner with 


her; he aſked for him, telling her he 


_ - © had been ſo informed. She aſſured 
© him that ſhe had dined alone, and 


© could not conceive how he was ca- 


© pable of crediting ſuch idle reports. 


All things went on ſwimmingly. 


4 But it was not my intention they 
© ſhould continue ſo. I had formed my 
* project. Julia was juſt going to take 
« Monſieur De G—— into the next 
apartment, under a pretence of ſhew- 
ing him ſomething ſhe had bought, 
8 I ſtirred myſelf in ſuch a man- 
- © ner, that, he heard and ſaw me. Hah, 
„ hah, Mademoiſelle !”* cried he, are 
* theſe your tricks? Is it thus you ex- 


«poſe me?”” As he uttered theſe words, 
dhe gave her a box on the ear, and fell 
to beating her. As eager as I was 


in getting out from the cloſet to come 
to her relief, he had a Leg her 


« fifty blows, which made her cry out 
* moſt lamentably. Sure, it is very 


© raſh and daring in you, cried I, lay- 
ing hold of him and aſſuming a me- 


and played her part very well. Scarce 
my huſband lowered his. The door 
Julia was beforehand with him. She 


mould never forget his brutal beha- 


night- cap (for that was really the 


© and laying his hand on his ſword, |} 


«© told me, that the wretch coſt him dear 
© enough to have her all to himſelf, 
66 This would have done well enough 


« ſome years ago,” cried I, burſting 


into a fit of laughter, for I could not 
contain; © but people of your age are 
« fit for nothing but to maintain miſ- 


« treſſes, and ſuch young fellows as I, 


& to——; and, zounds!\— —” I could 
© hold out no longer; my laughter ſpoil. 


ed all. Monſieur De G — knew 


me, and was ſo prodigiouſly frighten- 
ed at my preſence, and finding me ſhut 
up with his miſtreſs, as well as ima- 
gining that I could have — fe was 
ſo aſtoniſned, I ſay, that he fell back 
into an eaſy- chair with ſo diſconcert. 
ed a countenance, that julia herſelf, 
who knew not the meaning of all this, 
nor the reafon of my immoderate 
laughter, could not refrain, in ſpite 
of her tears, from laughing herlelf. 
She ſoon diſcovered the my! fry; not 
only my voice gave her a ſuſpicion, 
but my behaviour to Monſieur De 
G . I had ſeated myſelf on his 
knee; inſtead of bitter reproaches, 
which he might well expect, I ap- 
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rſon as Julia, and fondly rallied 
im for his cruelty to her. At laſ 
he recovered from his ſurprize; and, 
mightily pleaſed to ſee things take this 
agreeable turn, begged to know the 
ſolution of this burleſque adventure. 
I related it without ditguiſe, and h- 
niſned my narration by ſaying, that 
ſo far from diſapproving the eſteem he 
had for the charming perſon, who had 
created me ſo much trouble and un- 
eaſineſs, I was the firſt to intreat his 
perſeverance in it; and that I hoped, 
in conſideration to me, he never W 
withdraw it from her. 
If what had paſſed ſo much aſtoniſh- 
ed my huſband, it was nothing, m 
« dear girl, in comparifon of this le- 
© queſt: it was neceſſary at laſt to eit 
© him of his perplexity. I made Juba 
+ repeat her ſtory : ſhe told it with new 
© graces. She concluded with the mo 
moving and reiterated intreaties, i? 
| | Be | 6 drawn 


« drawn from the abyſs wherein ſhe was 


« cations with ſuch pious and juſt re- 


« legions on the affair of ſalvation, . 


that Monfieur De G could not 
© help being moved. We all cried in 
« concert; and the adventure terminated 
© in a penſion for life, which Monheur 
© De G—— granted Julia, ſufficient to 


© make her ealy for the reſt of her days. 
This, dear Jenny, continued Ma- 


dame De G——, is the end of an ad- 
« ture, on which I ſhall.ever have rea- 
« ſon to value myſelf. Julia reſides al- 


© ways in Paris, and leads the life of 


© an angel. I ſee her from time to time: 
« ſhe edifies me; my ſole pleaſure is to 
be witk her. But the moſt ſurprizing 
thing is, that Monſieur De G is 


© entirely reclaimed from women, and 


© leads a life of great regularity, for 


which I ſhall bleſs Heaven as Jong as 
© I have breath.” | 


We came in fight of the village where 
we were to dine juſt as Madame De 
G—— had finiſhed her ſtory. I thought 
of it as it really was; that is to ſay, no 
leſs intereſting than agreeable. It fur- 


niſned many refle&ions on neceſſity, 
which occaſions diſorder; and on the 


little care thoſe perſons take to find a 


proper remedy, who by their vocation. 


and charge are obliged to do it. 


That very day we arrived at Madame 


De G==—"$s ſeat. Monſieur De G—— 


received me with the greateſt 8 1 | 
tne 


returned my acknowledgments wit 

greater pleaſure, as what I had lately 
heard increaſed my regard for him. He 
ſeemed to bear his age much worſe 
than his lady. I behaved with great 


complaiſance. He gave me to under- 
Hand I ſhould have good company. I 


could not conceive what he meant ; for 
ut muſt be obſerved, he was full as 
myſterious as my good Mamma De 

. never. ſo much as naming the 
Marquis De L. V. . 


Alter the firſt compliments were over, 


1 aſked after Chriſtina, the ſervant I ſo 


Much loved, whom I have mentioned 


elſewhere ; ſhe was preſent, and I did 
not know her again. She took me a- 
bout the neck, and thanked me very 
obligingly for my kind remembrance of 
her, I was the more ſenſible of it, be- 
cauſe the inſtance her miſtreſs had given 
me of her virtue rendered her the more 
amiable and dearer to me. 8 

They kad conducted me to the apart- 


\ Fo 


« plunged. She interwove her ſuppli- 
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ment deſigned me, where I was chang - 


ing my cloaths, when Madame 
G, who had left me, came to know. 
if I was ready to ſee ſome company juſt 
arrived. I anſwered by riſing and meet- 
ing the old marquis, who entered the 
room, accompanied by Monſieur De 
G——, his ſon, and Saint Fal. The. 
colour came into my face: I little ex- 

pected ſo ceremonious a viſit. The old 
marquis complimented me upon having 
recovered of my ſiekneſs handſomer than 

ever, as he was pleaſed to ſay. As for 
my lover, it was far otherwiſe, he could 
ſcarce be known again. The minute he 
ſaw me, he ſtepped back, . whiſpered. 
Saint Fal, and held up his finger, as 
much as to ſay, is it thus you put your 
tricks upon me? 


Fy »d 


I returned the old marquis compli - 
ment for compliment, and wiſhed him 


joy upon his good looks. The conver - 


ſation turned for a minute upon our paſt 
ſickneſs. The old marquis rallied his 
ſon on his being ſo mauled. This point 
concerned me: I could not help taking 
his part myſelf, ſaying, I thought him 
the ſame as ever; to which he made 
no other anſwer than a bow. His father 
replied, that partial eyes ſaw always fa- 
vourably, and that he was not at all 
u / · ˙ ere IR 
Silence enſued, becauſe the old mar- 
quis was mute, and ſeemed recollected 
within himſelf. I trembled, and knew. 
not what to think of it; but it was ſoon, 
broke. My lover's father aſked Mon- 
ſieur De G if he had given orders 
that we ſhould not be interrupted ; ta 
which being anſwered in the affirmative, 
he ſaid, It is well,” Then caſting his 


eyes on me, {poke as follows. 


It is high time, dear Jenny, to put 
an end to your troubles, and to crown 
your virtue: you certainly merit a 
fortune ſuperior to that which you 
are on the point of enjoying: this 1 
have been long convinced of, and you 
are accordingly dear to-me; but with 
all your good qualities, I ſhould never 
© have decided in your favour out of 
© motives of convenience, and ſuch as 
regard me perſonally, had it not been 
* for the proofs you have given me f 
your elevated ſentiments. Theſe 
« proofs have been hitherto, a myſtery, 
© and I will firſt of all explain ĩt to you. 
© I knew the paſſion you had for my 


A a = K & Aa 


_ ©- ſon, as well as the exceſs, of- hig to- 
© wards you. It would have been too 


's great 
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great a ſacrifice in me to have approv- 
© ed of your mutual flame, without an 
©xffuranceof your bein 7 both worthy of 
© it, What tieanis did I employ to find 
© that'out? Why, I gave you both an 
e of ſacrificing that paſſion 
toi ine, which from it's birth created 
© me ſo much uneafineſs. 

eT world fatisfy myſelf by a trial a- 
ting from my fort's heart, whether he 
deferred 1 hould forget my ow rank 
© and publick cenfure out of complai- 
Efance to-hith z and whether I was be- 
loved by him ſufficiently to yield up 
to me all that was molt dear to him 
in the world. If I diſcover in my 

« ſon,” ſaid 1 to myſelf, contriving the 
means that wers to convince me, 
that he loves me well enough to re- 
e nounce what he doats on, then he 
« deferves I ſhould conſent to his hap- 
en Rr ao 

* What T am poing to fay, will 
_ © ſurprize you, Jenny,“ continued he, 


© when you call to mind all the ſteps 1 


© have ſeemed to take to gain your fa- 
_ © your, and the propoſals I made to 
© marry gon but do not be deceived ; 
6 it was but to try your character to the 
dottom, and whether a fortune in pre- 
© ſent was capable of tempting your ya- 
© nity. Young people are ſo often en- 
© ſnared by obſekke, artful in bringing 
about their own ends, that I would 
© not ſuffer my fon to run the tiſk of re- 
« penting his having given himſelf up 
© to ſuch a one: it 18 for that reafon 1 
« er- ſo narrowly, and en- 
© deavdured by all polſible means to 
diſcover the mmol receſſes of your 
+ wh 

© I have reaſon'to be ſatisfied with 

© my difcoveries in your regard; but 
© this' was not ſufficient to determine 
me: I wanted to know what diſpoſi - 
© tion my ſon was in; and if Forſan 
© had not informed me where you was 
hid, I ſhoult have begun by obliging 
© my ſon to Uiſcover you, and to deliver 
vou into my hands. Had I prevailed, 
I ſhould have been ſatisfied; I ſhould 
have ſaved both of you the many ha- 
© zards you have run: but Heaven, that 
has puniſhed my preſumption in en- 
« deavouring to fathom, like itſelf, the 
© heart of man, after ſhewing me the 
danger my ſon incurred, has been 
8 erin to reſtore him to me, and-pre- 
© ſerve à treaſure for him, with which 


To cot 


his life was wound up, and which was 
« ever deſtined to be is. 
als my ends, dear Jenny, 
that fit of fickneſs, Which to Evel ofle 
© appeared, to be red. low 1 
cried my lover, kiſſing hls father's hand: 
« the cruel condition in Which I fi 
© you, which the whole town talked of, 
«© was it nothing but a feint?“ ' Ves, 
© ſon,” replied the marquis, © it was all 
« a pretence. But let meego on, every 
thing ſhall be made clear. 
It was not difficult for me, con- 
tinued this artful nobleman, to act 
« the part in queſtion. My ſervants” 
© know my humour, and that I will he 
© bbeyed, and never forgive indiſcreet 
talk. Forſin, whom) I had taken 4 
E ga n on account of the ſervice he had 
done me, was let into the ſecret, two 
« valcts de chambre, and my furgton, 
© As theſe are the only people that up- 
« proach us, it was no hard matter, 
with their affiſtance, tb make the fa- 
© mily believe whatever [ pleated, Such 
* was the myſtery. ' My fon has ewu 
© himſelf worthy of what he is; he ge- 
* neronſly facrificed what was moſt dear 
© to him, to preſerve his father's life, 
© I was as much moved with this facri-" 
© fice, as I admired your complatlance 
« for my fon, Thar day, when Natute 
« prevailed over your generous refolt- 
© tion, was I about to reward you: 
« you were then going to be united, One 
minute later wy ſon Had taken the 
place I ſeemet{ to occupy. Vour faint. 
ing away, O my dear jenny! prevented 
this ſtroke, preſneditated witſt fo much 
© pleaſure. Hor much did I fepent, 
from the dread of loſing you both, my 
© not diſcovering myfelf ſooner! 
But Heaven, whom I have implored 
© {> much in your behalf,” continued 
the worthy marquis, by reſtoring you 


to me, rk it ja my power to finiſh 


« what I have begun. Approach, my 
dear fon," cried the mirquis, riſing 
and taking me by the hand. * Be hap- 
©'py; I give you Jenny: making you 
© this preſent, I reckon 1 once more 
give you life“ Pronouncing” theſe 
words, he ſeemed to melt. e both 
fell at his feet. Is ſo ſeized, fo over- 
joyed, ſo full of I know not what, that 
I can no way explain the true ſtate ! 
was in. "The marquis himſelf dropped 
a tear; Monſieur and Matizine Bf 
— — N 21 101 m ! ; 
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affeRting ſcene. After ſome moments 
dec, the mar 10 made us riſe and 
take our places, then continued thus, 
If you are ſatisfied, my dear chil- 
« dren, truly I am not leſs ſo, myſelf 
but this is not always ſufficient; de- 
© cency mult be obſerved, I have taken 
© my meaſures ſo well, that the world 
1 ſhali be for ever ignorant of the real 
© origin of my daughter-in-law, I do 
© not mention this to humble her; ſhe 
© is greater by her virtue and fine qua- 
rr 2 a yain birth can make 
« her; but, conſidering what flaves we 
© are to prejudice, I thought I might 
© awfully employ an innocent ſtrata- 
« gem to impoſe . thole of my 
© rank, Jenny ſhall appear well born; 
© and, notwithſtanding they bid the 
« banns this day in her village, I have 


* contrived matters ſo that they can- 


© not diſcover my ſecret. 

In fine, every thing is ready for the 
© celebration of a Ne ſo much 
deſired: the contract you both ſigned, 
and which coſt ſo many tears, will 
© ſerve; it is drawn in your names. 


Thus, my. dear child,” ſaid the old 


marquis to me, ſmiling, © you fee that 
© the uneaſineſs you then expreſſed for 


the marquis, and which 1 approved, 


was without foundation, Do not 
: you remember I told you we ſhould 
be all ſatisfied? Have 1 deceived you? 

© It remains that I inform you," con- 
tinued my lover's father, addreſſing 
himſelf to me, to make every thing 
clear, © that not being determined whi- 


© ther to carry you, I had recourſe to 


© my old friends, Monſieur and Ma- 
dame De G, as perſons on whom 
* I might depend. I knew the obliga- 
tions you lay under to them, and that 
idea ſeemed ſo ſuitable, that I went 
' immediately and acquainted them with 
the affair, recommending ſecreſy,. 1 


was very apprehenſive of it's taking 


"ar; after cauſing ſo much diſtrels, 
and being the author of ſo much 


care and anxiety to theſe poor chil- 
* dren, I thought it but juſt to reſerve. 


, to myſelf the charming ſatis faction 
* of being the firlt to inform them of 


* their Ip pong * 


| Thus did the old marquis finiſh this 
deli hifvl harangne: it renewed our 
marks of acknowiengment. My heart 
was full; but I durit not give ſuch live- 
7 proots of it as my lover: he threw 

mlelf twenty times at his feet, kiſſed 


his hands as often, and ſpoke to him in 
the tendereſt and fondeſt manner. Af- 
ter à proper time ſpent in theſe tranſ- 
ports, the old marquis told me m fa- 
ther e come; that he had 
ſent for them, in order to * at the 
celebration of my nuptials ; but that I 
was to give them to underſtand that 
they were to return no more to their 
cottage, it being of the laſt conſequence 
in the meaſures he had taken for con- 
cealing who I was. * They ſhall. Joſe 

* nothing by the bargain,” ſaid, he to 
me ſmiling. * I give you my eſtate de 
© F— — A—, which is & hundred 

© leagues off, (it yields twenty - thou- 


© ſand livres a year;) you fhall live 


there with them and your huſband, 


© till I think proper to haye you nearer | 


© me. Your father and mother ſhall 
© remain there, and be-lords and ma- 
© ſters; this will make amends for the 
© loſs of their own country, You will 
© have time enough to inſtruR them in 
the journey how they muſt behave.* 
It is not difficult to aſſume an air of 
eaſe, when one is fo effectually. How 
ſenſible was I of ſo much goodneſs! 


Should I. endeavour to exprels it, the 


taſk would be endleſs. . _. 
Hitkerto I never had an opportunity 


of owning to the old marquis that Bar- 


bara was my aunt; I did it now. 
Well, ſo much the better, continued 
that dear and worthy father of my lover, 
* we ſhall render one more perſon bappy.” 
The old marquis informed us maie- 
over, (for eveiy thing cannot be ſaid at 
once) that he had only brought with 
him and retained in his ſervice. thoſe 
who attended him in his pretended ſick- 
neſs; and as for all the reſt, he had 
taken others in their room, t0 


| revent 
any diſcovery. He added, e had 


diſmiſſed Forſan, knowing he was not 
agreeable to me; (how good was this 
X him |) but that he had provided ſo 
well for him, that he would have no 
reaſon to complain. = . 

My joy was too great to admit of any 


reſentment. I interceded for Forſan wit 


ſo much earneſtneſs, that he might par- 
take of the common joy, as obtained his 
readmiſhon. His behaviour ever after 
gave me ſatisfaction. | 

Madame De G——, finding all was 
ſaid, propoſed going to ſupper. Every 
one was willing enough. Nothing gives 
a better appetite than joy. It will be 
eaſily imagined, neither the marquis nor 
| 7 MS I wanted 
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I wanted a ſtomach, At table I could 
read impatience in his eyes. Muft I 
bluſh to own I felt the ſame emotion ? 
I was certainly excuſeable. Beſides, I 
was in continual dread of ſome unfore- 
ſeen event which might cruſh all m 
hopes. I had experienced ſo many diſ- 
appointments, that I was habituated to 
expect no day could paſs without them 
but I was miſtaken : every thing has 
it's time; ill fortune itſelf will at laſt 
be weary of perſecuting us. od 
The moment ſupper was done, I 
flew to my apartment, and locked my- 
ſelf up with Barbara, my father and 
mother. I immediately fell at their feet, 
owning myſelf their daughter and niece, 
and aſking pardon for my not diſcover- 
ing myſelf ſooner; alledging the rea- 
ſons of it in a ſhort but ſuccin& man- 
ner. The reader muſt imagine their ſur- 
prize and tranſports. They cried for 
joy, when I acquainted them with the 
appineſs deſigned for me. My mo- 
ther, preſſing my cheeks to her's, ſome- 


times cried out, God be praiſed !* 


Then again, I always told you, huſ- 
band, ſhe would prove a good girl!“ 
Our time was too ſhort to be em 

in theſe mutual endearments : i told 
them in two words what was intended 


for them; then propoſed to my. dear 


_ aunt, who could ſcarce perſuade herſelf 
I was her niece, either to follow me, or 
return to her beloved village; offering 
Her my father's houſe, and to buy a 
piece of land to it. No, no, ſaid ſhe 
very honeſtly, © I am for no village 
where you are not to be, my dear 
© niece, ſince Providence will have me 
© tocall you ſo. Your ſecret would be 
c well kept, truly, were I to return to 


© my village! To be plain with you, 
I ſhould hunt out every goſſip in the 


loyed 
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place, beginning with Mr. Curate, 
to be ſure, as our betters muſt be 
« ſerved firſt. I am old Tell. truth. 
I could not forbear ſmiling at her ſim. 
pry nevertheleſs, I intreated her to 
on her guard for my ſake. Her an. 
ſwer was, that I had nothing to fear 
3 was out 4 her own village, 
as I had experienced from the time 
had lived ler, cake | 
During this, ſomehody Knocked at 
the door: it was the impatient mar- 
cov Every thing is ready,” ſaid he 
rough the key-hole; * they wait for 
you.“ The door being opened, he 
caught me round the neck, and kiſſed 
me ſo eagerly, that I bluſhed vey 
much, * Nay,* cried he, © you mutt 
© not be angry now.“ - Saying this, he 
embraced my father, mother, and aunt, 
with great tenderneſs, calling them by 
their names, and concluded with ſayin 
to me, What is it we ſtay for?* His 
abrupt impatience made me ſmile; and 
I followed him with a light heart to the 
church, where every thing was ready 
to unite us for ever. | 
In fine, we were married. What 
did not follow from that charming cere- 
mony ? I am ſilent; it is ſufficient to 
ſay, that it is ever freſh in my memory, 
he old marquis's ſcheme was followed 
to a tittle. Our carriage occaſioned va- 
rious ſpeculations z but they occaſioned 
no impreſſion on the marquis or me, 
entirely taken up with promoting our 
own happineſs. Two ſons and a daugh- 
ter were the fruit of our mutual loves. 
Amidſt the great world, my family em- 
ploys all my time; there centers my 
happineſs. My huſband, ever tender, 
complaiſant, and fond! Can I con. 
clude with a more endearing and in- 
tereſting circumſtance ? POE 
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TO HER GRACE 
T HE 


DUCHESS or NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Mandan, 


AD your grace been only a Ducheſs, the author of theſe little 
volumes had ſought ſome other patronage, and declined to pay 

that reſpect to your rank which he now addreſſes to your virtues. His 
book, Madam, is intended to ſupport the intereſt of morality, and is 
not dedicated to your grace becauſe you are one of the greateſt, but 
1 becauſe you are one of the beſt characters! in England. 


He will not, however, to do an annecellary juflics to the excellence 
of your grace's heart, give a real wound to the delicacy of your ſenti- 
ments, There is a generous inconſiſtency in exalted minds; and thoſe 


are always moſt averſe to receive the i of praiſe who are always 
moſt lolicuous to » Golerve it. 


On ako” accounts, Madam, the author af Lone Mir pur, 
though. he has ſo ample a held for eneomium, avoids the cuſtomary 
| nin 


* * * 9 . ” . 
r 


* DEDICATION: 


| train of dedication; and yet he fears you will gain but very 
little by his caution in this reſpect, ſince the whole world will 


be loud in it's admiration of you — notwithſtanding the filence 


* . S224 +. of a3 'A 2 "dof 


of your; grace's 4X ** 5 SEW at . 1 yy wa 7 th" *O+ 8 he * 


Moſt devoted and 


0 
moſt humble ſervant, 
© 
- Middte-Temple, GH KEIL | ; 
Nane 8707+ | UGH, Y wy 


LETTER I. 


SIR ROBERT HAROLD TO CHARLES 
MELMOTH, ESQ. 


DEAR CHARLES, 


ov defire me to be very 


at Bath, in giving you an 
account of the gallantries 
carried on at this cele- 
F brated theatre of pleaſure; 
as if there could be any thing in the 
cuſtomary round of amour, ſuſkciently 


intereſting to a man of ſenſe; or, as if 


1 had nothing in nature to do but to 


play the impertinent Argus upon all my 


acquaintance, merely to have the mighty 
pleaſure of writing inceſſantly to the 
worſhipful Charles Melmoth, Eſq. and 
no other inclination, but to feaſt that 
philoſophick ſenſualiſt with ſtories of 
contented cuckolds and perfidious lovers, 
together with the long liſt of romantick 
girls, who place the warmth of their 
conſtitution to the account of deſtiny, 
and kindly curſe the poor ſtars when- 
err their Strephons become ſurfeited. 
Indeed, Charles, I have too much 
duſinels on my own hands, to trouble 
myſelf with the affairs of other people; 
erefore, unleſs you are determined to 
de ſatis fired with ſuch caſual intrigues 
U Lengage in myſelf, my correſpon - 


* 


a fellow of your eternal curioſity. 


particular during my ſtay 


1 we 


dence will be ſcarcely worth reading to 
hat 
this, however, may not diſpirit you 


too much, you may recolle& what 'u 


propenſity I have to be particular with 
every woman who is fool enough to 


admit of my familiarity. Therefore, in 


this precious ſpot, as there is likelihood 
enough of employment, you may now 
and then, probably, receive ſome ac- 
counts fullcienly intereſting. to keep 
you from yawning in your great chair 
after dinner; a cuſtom which will at 
laſt make you ſhare the fate of the fa- 
mous Charles Johnſon, who, if we 
may credit Mr. Pope, feli an abſolute 
martyr to obeſity. | = 
I was interrupted in my letter by a 
card from Lady Haverſham, deſiri 


me to be at tea in the afternoon 3 and, 


intimating that there were ſome very 
handſome young ladies to paſs the even- 
ing with her: an inducement which, 


the faid, would ſecure her the pleaſure 


of my company; for ſhe juſtly enough 
obſerved, that the circumitance of her 
being my fiſter might render me other- 


"wile indifferent about the invitation. 


You know well enough, Melmoth, what 
pains T always take in the decoration of 
my outſide ; and you have a thouſand 
times ſworn that I am the moſt egre- 
ious coxcomb in the kingdom, Per- 
Favs Jam; and yet, between ourſelves, 
I have always found this coxcombry of 


6 


infinĩte ſervice, not only among the 
women, bat among the very men, high- 
ly ſoever as the generality of them ſeem · 
"ed to deſpiſe an attention to the ele- 
gance of Externals, How often have I 
chuckled, when you and I walked to- 
gether in the ſtreets, (you in a ruſty 
black frock, and I perhaps in a magni- 
ficent ſuit of embroidery) to ſee, not- 
withſtanding all your contempt of dreſs, 
with what an unceafing aſſiduity you 


kept hold of my arm, and endeavoured, 
upon the merit of your wg nr ty | 


coat, to be thought a man of conſe- 
- quence by the vulgar. In proportion 
to the ſhabbineſs of your own appear- 
ance, you thought yourſelf obliged to 
make a benefit of mine; and, how 
frequently have you ſwelled up with an 
air of the moſt conſcious importance, 
when ſome ſhopkeeper has oblerved, with 
an audible voice, that there was no 
doubt, for all the ruſtineſs of your 
coat, but that you were ſomebody, or 
vou would never be ſo familiar with ſo 
well dreſſed a gentleman. Ah, Melmoth, 
Melmoth ! you philoſophers are a&u- 
ated as much by vanity as the moſt 
mincing fopling in the univerſe. Your 
very contempt of appearance is the ab- 
ſolute reſult of your pride, though you 
would willingly put it down as the con- 


ſequence of your ſenſe, or the effe& of 


your humility ; and I am perfectly ſa- 
_ tisfied that Diogenes in his tub was fifty 
times a greater coxcomb than Alexan- 
der, thcugh the puppy ridiculouſly af- 
fected to look down on the conqueror 
of the world, and miſtook for an ex- 
alted emanation of ſoul what was no- 
thing but a deſpicable ſally of imper- 
tinence, All this, Charles, you will 
poſſibly ſay, is very true, but at the ſame 
time 1 am rather apprehenſive you will 
tell me it is very dull allo. I fhall 
therefore conſult your amuſement in 
preference to your inſtruction, and for 
once ſuffer ſober ſentiment to make room 
for flimſy narrative. FEE 

Well, then, about ſeven o'clock I 
dreſſed myſelf in a very elegant ſuit of 
blue velvet embroidered with ſilver, and 
went in a chair to my ſiſter Haver- 
| ſham's, where I found a large company 
of both ſexes; and in juſtice to the in- 
timation contained in her card, I mult 
acknowledge that I never ſaw a groupe 
of handſomer women in my life. One 
in particular engaged my utmoſt atten- 
tion, whom I ſoon found to be Louiſa 


LOUISA MILDMAY. 


Mildmay of Oxfordſhire, the cele- 
brated toaſt, who, though no more than 
twenty-one, has made the whole county 
athouſand times drunk; and occaſion. 
ed four duels, in which two hot-headed 
blockheads were actually killed, and a 


third fo diſabled by a wound in his hip, 


as to be doomed for life to crutches and 
repentance. „ WO 

As I had often heard of this young 
lady's beauty, and was moreover told 
that ſhe affected an inſenſibility to the 
moſt engaging efforts of gallantry, I 
reſolved to exert my utmoſt abilities 
in hopes of making ſome little impreſ. 
ſion on her boſom ; as I conſidered that 
it would greatly add to my character 
among the women if I could poſſibly 
ſucceed with one who was looked upon 
by both ſexes with an equal mixture of 
envy and admiration. Actuated by 
this motive, my buſineſs was to work 
upon her pride without exciting her re- 
ſentment; and to ſhew that, irreſiſtible 
as ſhe-had hitherto proved, there was one 


man who could nevertheleſs behold her 


with indifference. I therefore behaved to 


her with all the politeneſs of the moſt 


diſtant civility, while I ſung, chatted, 
and romped with little Harriot Townly; 
and paid, in ſhort, a much greater degree 


of attention to every other woman in the 


room. The women, all highly delight- 
ed with the preference which was thus 
given them by a well-dreffed young 
fellow, with a title and a large eſtate, in 
a manner devoured me: Harriet Town- 
ly in particular hung about me the 
whole evening ; and, was it not for the 


regard which I entertain for her bio- 


ther, I do not know how far I might 
be tempted to carry my civilities. 

As I was by much the beſt dreſſed, 
and, without any compliment to my- 
ſelf, by much the likelieſt fellow in the 
room, Loviſa could not ſee this palpa- 
ble negle& of -her beauty without the 


moſt ſenſible mortification ; accuſtomed 


to be worſhipped as a kind of divinity 
wherever ſhe appeared, it was 4 moſt 
diſtreſſing circumſtance to find her in- 
feriors in beauty treated with a prefe- 
rable degree of reſpe& ; and, probably, 
ſuppoſing that I ſhould have fallen an 
inſtant conqueſt, like a number of others, 
the diſappointment doubled her chagrin 
and I could eafily perceive that ſhe ca" 
ſeveral glances of a mingled anger and 
contempt at your poor friend, as if the 


equally ſaw through my rama 


£60184 MILDMAY. — * 
detpilech it. Be this however as it may, they riſe, Charles, with an equal chem 
Tretired early, to give the ladies an op- both to the ſight and touch, and ſeem 
portunity of talking about meß and no leſs calcufated to excite” emotion 

7 next morning went to breakfaſt at than to reward it. Her teeth are re- 

ay Haverſham 8, on purpoſe to hear markably even, but . have not that 
from my ſiſter, what was ſaid after my milky whitencfs which I have obſerved 

| 12 the preceding 1 5 nin beauties of leſs eminence: they have 
Being ſhewn up, who ſhould I ſee, to me, however, a colour which ex- 
to my very great ſurprize, at the tea- ceeds it; they have a certain pearlineſs, 

_ table, but Miſs Louiſa ! ſhe was alone fo uncommonly clear, that you can in a 
with my ſiſter, and ſeemed ſomewhat manner fee through them; and this 1 
confuſed at my appearance: all this, fancy is not only neareſt to the genuine 
you know, had a very good ſign, and caſt of Nature, but the belt deſigned alſo 
gave me an additional cauſe to purſue a for duration. | Louiſa is one of thoſe de- 
plan 'of operation which already wore pon fornied women, whom a muſ- 
ſo plauſible a face of ſucceſs, I there- ſelman in à phrenzy of devotion would 
fore bowed with the coldeſt air of re- ſuppoſe to be a daughter of paradiſe. 
ſpedt; and, with an inattention not al- With the niceſt harmony of proportion, 
together the moſt 'mannerly, entered there is a voluptuous fleſhineſs through | 
into ſome trifling diſcourſe with my her perſon, which keeps imagination 
liter, ſcarcely ever opening my lips to continually on fire, and would" Kindle 
Louifa, though ſhe kindly encouraged the boſom of an anchorite into an inſtant 
me, by ſome occaſional ſmiles at what flame of ſenſuality. Some people, when 
I faid, to make her a party in the con- they talk of beauties, prepoſterouſly 
verſation. Gueſſing pretty clearly that, ſuppoſe that a fine woman muſt de ſcarte- 
if I took my leave, I ſhould have ſome- ly fatter than the figure of Time over 
thing worth liſtening to in the afternoon, the monument of General Hargrave; 
I wiſhed the women a good morning, for my own part, I am fond o ſome 
and went away with telling Lady Ha- fleſh about the bones, Charles; and 
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verſham, that T ſhould poſſibly call in would even, of the two evils, rather A 
on her before I went home to dreſs. pay my addreſſes to an Egyptian mum 9 
| As you have heard ſo much about my, than to an abſolute ſkeleton.” Miſs 4 
| . Miſs Mildmay, Charles, I ſhall now Mildmay, however, ſo far from ſuffer- i 
3 proceed to do what I ought to have ing the leaſt diſadvantage through this bf 
done ſomewhat ſooner ; that is, to give plenitude of perſon, acquires new by 
you a deſcription of her perſon, and an charms from it; it gives a majeſty 5 
: account of her family. With regard to her air which beſpeaks your 'vene- } 
e to the firſt, ſhe is to the full as tall as ration, and blends all the elevation of 0 
e Mrs. Vates of Drury Lane theatre, and dignity with all the tenderneſs of love. | 
x has a ſenſibility of countenance, which Add to this, that there is a ſomething 9 
. we hardly ever meet where features are in the very tone of her voice which in- 4 
4 ſurprizingly regular. Her eyes are full, dicates the woman of condition, and By 
1 lack, and languiſhing; her hair is as gives you a ſuppoſition of rank before 1 
x ack as her eyes; and, from the pre- you receive the moſt diſtant account of [ 
4 ſent mode of dreſſing, appears to ſo her 5 2 1 . 3H 
he 885 advantage, that, was ſhe poſſeſſd As to her family, it is not more an- N 
un ot no other perſonal attractions, it cient thay reſpectable. She reckons: N 
17 "wy be almoſt ſufficient to procure among her anceſtors on the father's | | 
of 1 0 of admirers: her forehead fide, the great Sir Philip Sidney; and 9 
* dus hoßen, and inconceivably white; her mother is deſcended from a, branch (Ng 
fe- 10 the two exquiſite arches, which are of the immortal Ham den, who ſo bl 
"4 ſen by her brows, give ſuch a dig- reſolutely oppoſed the infamous o preſ- qi 
10 J to her looks, that none but an im- ſions of that rapacious tyrant Charles Fi 
1 3 fellow like myſelf could poſſibly the Firſt, Her ather poſſeſſes, at pre- {| 
nz A ot without an inſtant . veneration, ſent, a good four thouſand pounds a || 
cal thin N I never ſaw any year; her only brother has a company | 
and te ps wiſhing ; the roſy ripeneſs of in the guards, and is univerſally eſteem- 


the ups, while it captivates the eye, re- ed a very fine gentleman... 0 

and ks additional beauties from he de- Notwithſtanding the advantages which 

iſed eus poutinigneſs of their formation; Miſs Mildmay _ from ow and 
es | | | | oItune, 
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8 LOUISA MILDMAY, 


much; if, however, 7409 


fortune, her education however has ra- 
ther been ornamental than uſeful; and 
ſhe is much better calculated for her 
preſent character of a toaſt, than for the 


neceſſary employment of miſtreſs to a 
family. She ſpeaks French and Italian; 


plays on the harpſicord and the guittar; 


and ſings with an exquiſite thare of 


taſte, though ſhe has leſs body to her 
voice, than you would imagine from 
the melody and fulneſs of her tones in 


common converſation. » Theſe accom- 
pliſhments, nevertheleſs, though they 


'DURSUANT to the intention 


are generally as much as our young 
women of diſtinction poſſeſs now a 
days, are but very trifling matters when 
we come to enquire about a well-in- 
formed mind and a ſtability of prin- 
ciple. 
fools, my dear Melmoth, as the ladies 


may imagine; we love that they ſhould 


_ underſtand French and Italian, and we 
liſten with pleaſure when they either {ing 
us a ſong, or favour us with a tune 
upon an inſtrument. Yet theſe are all 
but ſecondary conſiderations: after 
marriage, the ornamental parts of their 
education, like the beauties of their 
faces, very quickly leſſen in our eſteem ; 
and nothing maintains it's ground but 
ſterling ſenſe and real virtue. A wo- 
man, therefore, who ſtudies to be the 


univerſal paſſion, is rather a dangerous 
character for a wife: compoled, in a 


great meaſure, of affectation and levity, 
her principal ſtudy is to pleaſe thoſe who 
are labouring to deſtroy her, and the 
only perſon whom ſhe declines to oblige, 


is the unfortunate poor devil who is 


continually ſolicitous to promote her fe- 
licity. For theſe reaſons, when I mar- 


ry I ſhall look out for a woman whoſe 


mind has been improved in ſome pro- 
portion with ker perſon. If mere ex- 
ternals were able to captivate me, I do 
not know a lady in the world whom I 
would ſooner think of than Miſs Mild- 
may. But this rage for admiration, 
which I fear abſorbs all her faculties, 


forbids me to entertain any thoughts 
of ſettling with her for life: I could 


by no means bear the imputation of 
imaginary infidelity in my wife; and 
_ C#far himfelf could not be more deli - 
cate in this reſpe&t, when he ſaid that 
it was not enough for his wife to be 
virtuous, ſhe mult be unſuſpected alſo, 
When I look back upon the uncon- 
ſcionable length of this letter, I won- 
der how I tound inclination to write lo 


The men are not, in fact, ſuch 
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with ſo much ſeverity ? Buſineſs 


nuct u find inclina- 
tion to read it, I ſhall not think my 
time miſapplied, ſince I am, dear Mel. 
moth, yours very faithfully, 


ROBERT HaRoLp, 


ERT TERM 


SIR RORERT HAROLD, IN CONTi- 
NUATION, TO CHARLES MEL- 
MOTH, ESQ. . 


1 which I had intimated of calling 
in upon my ſiſter Haverſham before 
dinner, I took but a turn or two round 


the rooms, and then went back to her 


houſe, where I had the good fortune of 
finding her alone; a circumſtance which 


afforded me a proper opportunity of 
making the neceſſary enquiries after 


Louiſa, As you know my fitter is a 
woman of great ſentiment and delicacy, 
I was obliged to begin in a round- 
about manner, and therefore careleſsly 
obſerved that we had a very agreeable 
party the preceding evening. 

© Why, Bob,“ ſays ſhe, * I ſhould 


«© ſcarcely ſuppoſe that to be your real 


opinion, by the hurry in which you 


took leave of the company; but, pray, 


* what was the actual reaſon,” and here 
ſhe looked with a peculiar ſignificance 
of feature, * that robbed us ſo early of 
* a man devoted to the ſervice of the 


ladies? I was in hopes your complat- 


ſance to them would have detained 
you a little longer, if you were in- 
fluenced by no regard for me; but 
I can gueſs: I know that conſum- 
mate vanity of yours too well, not 
to think your were laying out ſome 
freſh baits for the fooliſh women who 
honoured you with ſo peculiar a di. 
ſtinction. You wanted to give them 
an opportunity of talking about you 
after you were gone; and are now 
come to hear the whole ſubſtance 0 
their converſation, from a ſiſter who 
can keep nothing a ſecret from you, 
notwithitanding the is acquainted wi 

the licentious turn of your diſpoſition, 
and heartily laments it.“ | 

My dear Lady Haverſham, retum- 
ed I, © how can you poſſibly treat m* 


© the moſt preſſing nature forced _- 
from you laſt night; and this No 


rr 
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e ing, to convince you that nothing 
© but the reſult of a brotherly affection 
t induced me to cal a 


Ah, Bob, Bob! interrupted ſhe, 
© don't I know you? or, if I did not, 


© the deſign is too palpable to elude the 


« eye of a common penetration. But, 
© be that as it will, what do you think 
« of Louiſa Mildmay ?' 

Think of her, Lady Haverſham ! 
Aye, think of her, Lady Haverſham ! 
Come, come, I ſaw, under all that 


« gallantry which you threw away on 


« the other ladies laſt night, that your 
* deſign was in a great meaſure to 
© pique her. Had ſhe been wholly in- 
c different to you, you would have 
treated her with common civility. 
© But I ſaw, and I ſaw with pleaſure, 


| © that at the very firſt fight ſhe made 


* an impreſſion, which I hope in a lit- 
© tle time will be attended with the 
* moſt ſalutary conſequences. The 


truth is, my dear Bob, I can never 


© be happy while you remain unmar- 
# ried; the continual exceſſes into 


© which you are hurried by an unfor- 


© tunate ſpirit of gallantry fill me 
© with a perpetual regret : you know 


© Love you with a tenderneſs, perhaps, 


© as great as ever ſiſter felt for a bro- 
© ther, and am doubly ſenſible of all 
« your accompliſhments. It therefore 
© cuts me to the ſoul when I lee a 


© young fellow of your merit proſti- 
* tuting thoſe talents in the deſtruction, 
_ © as well of his own happineſs as 


the happineſs of other people, which 
© might be rendered equally creditable 


© to himſelf and advantageous to ſo- 


* ciety. On this account, I have been 


for ſome time looking out for a wo- 


man, whoſe beauty might be able to 
* ſecure your affection, whole merit 
might be able to engage your eſteem, 


and whoſe family might be able to 


give you an increaſe of conſequence 
m your country. Theſe very de- 
* firablerequiſites I find will be all an- 


ſwered in a union with Louiſa Mild- 


may. What ſay you, then, my dear 
Bob? Can you, for once, turn that 
* fine ſenſe, of which I know you ma- 
* ſter, to the certain means of eſtabliſh- 


; ng your real happineſs; or will you 


perſiſt, in oppoſition both to your 

c reaſ. d 0 - 
, "<aton and your humanity, to proſe- 
x cute ſuch courſes as you cannot view 
without contempt, nor conſider with- 


© out deteſtation. 


Upon my word, Lady Haverſham,* 
replied I, you would make an admi- 
rable— Come, come, Bob,” re- 


turned ſhe, do not endeavour to ridi- 


* cule an argument which you are un- 


able to anſwer z; nor, by an untimely 


« affeftation of wit, attempt to leſſen the 


credit of your own underſtanding. 
© Anſwer me, therefore, dire&ly to the 
© queſtion—W hat do you think of Miſs 
« Mildmay?* | 

I do not know how it was, Melmoth, 
but the good ſenſe and unaffected ten- 


derneſs of this amiable ſiſter, at that 


moment threw me off my guard. By 
the exertion of an irreũſtible frankneſs, 
ſhe rendered me as inger uous as herſelf; 


and I candidly told her that I thought 
Louiſa one of the moſt charming wo- 


men I had ever ſeen; adding, however, 


at the ſame time, that I fancied ſhe poſ- _ 
ſeſſed rather too great a conſciouſneſs of 


her own accompliſhments, to think of 
domeſticating into the miſtreſs of a fa- 
mily. N | 

Lady Haverſham to this replied, that 


was at the bottom a woman of fine ſenſe, 


and would make an admirable wife 
whenever ſhe altered her condition. I 


© will not, indeed, ſays Lady Haver- 


young creature ſo univerſally admired 
can be entirely exempted from a little 
temale vanity. | 


deavouring to fill all the filly girls of 


your. acquaintance with a thouſand 


ridiculous notions of their own beau- 


ty; and yet the moment you ſee this 
inſidious train of flattery take fire, you 


You men are ſtrange 
contradictions: you are for ever en- 


IT was entirely miſtaken; that Louiſa 


ſham, take upon me to ſay, that a 


4 


deſpiſe them for their vanity, with= 


© out once good-naturedly recollecting 


that this vanity is principally occaſion- 
ed by yourſelves. As to Miſs Mild- 
may, if you have no other objection, 


prehend on this account, When her 


affections become once directed to a 


particular object, her fondneſs for ad- 


miration will naturally ceaſe: ſo that, 


with her regard for the man ſhe mar- 
ries, joined to the ſenſe which ſhe mutt 


entertain of her duty, there can be no 


doubt but what ſhe will perform all the 
offices of a wife with the ſtricteſt pro - 


priety: at leaſt, this is my opinion of 


her ; and I dare ſay you are convinc- 
ed that, unleſs ſhe ſtood very high in 
my eſteem, I ſhould not be lo earneſt 
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© in recommending her to your tendereſt 


« conſideration.” 

From the ſolicitude which my ſiſter 
diſcovered in this affair, Charles, [ was 
half inclined to think that the beautiful 
Louiſa was already actually ſtruck with 


my perſon and addreſs, and had inſi- 


nuated ſomething to my advantage dur- 
ing her viſit in the morning. I there - 


fore dropped a diſtant hint of this na- 


ture; and, with an air half gay and half 


ſerious, enquired of Lady Haverſham, 
whether ſhe thought there was any hope 


of Miſs Mildmay's concurrence, in caſe 
a treaty fhould be opened between the 
two families. To this Lady Haverſham 
replied, that I muſt firſt declare myſelf 


| 2 lover, before ſhe could think of giv- 


ing me any ſatisfactory anſwer on this 


head; that, was ſhe even poſſeſſed of ſe - 


crets, ſhe would not ſacrifice a lady's 
delicacy to any conſideration ; and won - 


daered how I could think of participating 


in her confidence, while I held her at 


ſuch a diſtance from mine. Upon the 


whole, ſhe believed Miſs Mildmay might 


perhaps be diſengaged; and that, if 1 
really entertained a paſſion for her, ſhe 
did not ſee why I had a worſe chance of 


ſucceeding than any body elſe. | 
This, Charles, is the preſent ſituation 
of affairs: I have fince been twice in 


company with Louiſa, and find the 


young baggage every moment growing 
on my imagination. I do not know 
how it is; matrimony has a frightful 


ſound with it, and yet I am determined 
ſome time or other to be married. We 


are all, however, for putting the evil day 
as far off as poſſible. At what parti- 
cular period my knot is to be tied I 


| know not; but I fancy the period is not 


very remote, for every time I think of 


Mils Mildmay, I begin to be more re- 


conciled to the reatonableneſs of the 


marriage ceremony. By and by, per- 


haps, | ſhail call it, in my ſiſter's lan- 


ZgZuage, a holy inſtitution; and think of 


beſpeaking ſome ſuch clumſy varlet as 


yourſelf to ſtand godfather to one of my 
children. 3 


Egad, Charles, the plot, as Bayes ſays, 
begins to thicken. Mr. Mildmay and 


his lady are jutt come to Bath, with a 


view of taking their daughter home in 
a week; ſo that what I do muſt be done 
ſpeedily, Upon my ſoul, I did not con- 


ceive how near this girl was to my heart 


till I was alarmed with the news of our 


ſpeedy ſeparation! Lady Haverſham's 


whole ſoul, I am ſenſible, is in the affair 
and you need not be informed what à 
tenderneſs I bear for that amiable ſiſter. 
You ſee, Charles, how I want to make 
a merit of following my own inclina- 
tion. But adieu, my dear boy: Iam 
preparing to attend the — Louiſa 


to an affembly this evening, where I 


ſnall have her for a partner. How all 
the fellows will envy my happineſs, 
Melmoth! eſpecially as I ſhall ſerze ſome 
favourable opportunities df whiſpering 
ſuch a ſtory in her ear, as will add con- 
ſiderably more than the nature of our 
entertainment, to heighten the beauty 
of her complexion. Yours, | 


R. HaroLD, 


LETTER III. 


MISS LOUISA MILDMAY TO uss 


HARRIOT BEAUCLERK. 


HE ſweet fellow, my charming 
1 friend, has at laſt declared him- 
ſelf—and in fuch a manner! Well, if 
J was at firſt ſtruck with the elegance 
of his figure, I am now raviſhed with 
the beauties of his converſation; and 
ſhall think myſelf the happieſt of all 
human beings, if an alliance can be 
fortunately brought about between our 
families. 
In my laſt letter I told you what a 
very warm intereſt J have with the Coun- 
teſs of Haverſham, his filter; and that 
ſhe had ſounded him in relation to his 
ſentiments of me, without giving him 
the leaſt intimation of my having any 
knowledge of her deſign. The obliging 


counteſs executed her commiſſion with 


the utmoſt delicacy and addreſs, and 
eaſily diſcovered that all the attention 
which he paid to that Miſs Townly, 


the firit night of our acquaintance, was 


nothing more than the cuſtomary effects 
of his vivacity. She alſo diſcovered, 
that he thought me infinitely handſome, 
(that was his very word) but ſhe feared 
he would ſtruggle as much as poſſible 
with his inclinations, as he ſeemed to 
think it unlikely I ſhould have ſtill 
retained my heart in the midit 0 
ſuch numberleſs admirers (her ladyſhip 


was pleaſe to ſay) as were every day 


ſoliciting the happineſs of my hand, and 
appiying for the intereſt of my father. 


However, ſhe was road 5a. | 


dious to make parties to bring us toge- 
ther; and laſt night he danced with me 
_ ata ball, which was given by the French 
ambaſſador, highly to the mortification, 
not only of that Miſs Townly, but of 
ſeveral other ladies, who had flattered 
themſelves with the hope of engaging 
him for a partner. | 

During the whole courſe of the even- 


ing he ſcarcely attended to any thing 


but the means of obliging me. In a 
thouſand little circumſtances he mani- 
ſeſted both his tenderneſs and his deli- 
cacy; and in a thouſand delightful 
whipers_ inſinuated ſuch well-turned 
compliments, as nothing but affectation 
itſelf could poſſibly be offended with. 
Whenever he touched my hand, he was 
ſeized with ſo exquiſite a tremor, as 
went to my very heart; and the envy, 
which he viſibly excited in the boſom 
of almoſt every other woman in the 
room, gave him ſuch an additional 
charm, that he appeared as much an 
Oroondates to my fancy, as if I bad 
been a heroine in ſome romance, and 
was but newly delivered from the dun- 
geon of a mercileſs giant, in conſequence 
of his proweſs and magnanimity. : 
I have before told you, that the firſt 
time I ever ſaw Sir Robert Harold was 
at the playhouſe here ; and that the chaſ- 
tiſement which he there publickly be- 
ſtowed on two young officers who rude- 
y puſhed a lady down, and ſeemed ra- 
ther inclined to defend than to apologize 
tor their brutality, was what riveted 
him in my affeRion. Yet, Harriot, were 
you to ſee the dear fellow, you would be 
charmed with him. In his perſon he is 


tall; but not ſo tall as to be inelegant 


in the leaſt, nor ſo much inclined either 
to the extremes of corpulence or deli- 


cacy, as to be aukward on the one 


and, or effeminate on the other : in 
ſhort, the medium is ſo happy as to 
Swe the cleareſt idea imaginable of 
manlineſs and grace; and his legs are ſo 
admirably formed—indeed, Harriot, I 
do not believe there is a finer made man 
in the univerſe. 5 

As to his face, there is no poſſibili- 
Jof doing it juſtice in the deſcription. 

ou may perhaps imagine that I am 
on this occaſion actuated by the parti- 
aity of a giddy-headed girl, who, hav- 
w once confeſſed hertelf enamoured 

2 man, thinks it abſolutely neceſſa- 


. for the credit of her taſte, to paint 


3 the invacjable ſtandard of per- 
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fection. Indeed, Harriot, 1 have no 
neceſſity to be under ſo ridiculous an 
influence: Sir Robert is ſo much the 
every thing I could wiſh him to be, 


that exaggeration would be as uſcleſs 
as it is impoſhble, and only betray the 
exceſs of my weakneſs, without adding 
in the leaſt to the credit of his attrac- 
His face, however, my dear, is 


tions, 
diſtinguiſhed with a certain energy of 


expreſſion, that throws out a whole ſoul. 


upon every feature, and darts ſuch an 


immediate meaning upon your boſom, 


that, had he been actually born dumb, 


he might have been ſet down as one of 


the firſt converſationiſts in the kingdom. 
Add to this, that there is an inherent 
ſtamp of condition in his air, which in- 
dicates the man of faſhion, and at firſt 


ſight no leſs engages your eſteem than 
His com- 


it excites your admiration, | 
plexion is a dark brown; but ſo deli- 


cate! His eyes are of a deep black; 


but replete with ſuch ſweetneſs and fire, 
that though he kills you in a manner 


with a glance, he throws an elyſium on 
the wound, and leſſens every ſuffering 


of your ſenſibility with an extaſy un- 
utterable. Do, Harriot, laugh at my 
flight, if you pleaſe; but remember the 
time is arrived, when even my ſweet 


friend, with all her gravity, can be in 
over head and ears, and therefore ſne 


ſhould allow for the hyperboles of other 


doating girls, by the allowances which 


are neceſſary for her own. One word 
more about externals, and I have done. 
You know I am a paſſionate admirer 


of fine teeth: Sir Robert has a moſt ex- 
quiſite ſet; and they are always ſo white, 

that nothing can equal their beauty, in 
my opinion, but the lips which encloſe 


them. . 


You have thus, my dear Harriot, a 


faint ſketch of Sir Robert Harold's ex- 


terior accompliſhments, As to other 


matters, his education is finiſned, his 
fortune is extremely large, his courage 
approved, and his underſtanding un- 
queſtionable. 
{ome extraordinary liberties among the 


women; but where a man poſſeſſes ſo 
many attractions, he muſt frequently 


meet with extraordinary encouragement 


and if women will be tools, it is but 


reaſonable they ſhould be ſufferers, 
There is a part of his character which 


I know my dear Harriot will be high- 


ly taken with; and that is, though he is 
a great admirer of magnificence, he al- 
n | ways 


He has, indeed, taken 
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ways makes it a rule to live conſidera» * lady like you, Madam, who have been 


bly within his fortune, and to diſtribute 
many ſums towards the advancement of 


His poor tenants, which the moſt of our 


modern fine gentlemen injudicioufly ex- 
pend in horſe- racing, or in ſome other 
faſhionable amuſement equally inhuman 
and ridiculous. His benevolence, in this 


reſpect, joined to the moſt condeſcending 


affability, has-rendered him the idol of 
all his inferiors in the country; and, for 
a circuit of twenty miles round his ſeat 
in Devonſhire, there 1s ſcarcely a peaſant 
who would not venture his life for Sir 


Robert Harold with the utmoſt chearful- 


nels. Before ever I ſaw him, Harriot, I 
was delighted with his character; ſo that 
it was no wonder, when I did fee him, 


if my heart paid an honeſt tribute to 


his merit, and paſſionately longed for 


a ſhare of his regard,—Well, but to 
the point. 7 


This morning he came, about twelve, 
to enquire after my health, and to pay 


the cuſtomary compliments. My papa 


and mamma were fortunately at a con- 


cert in the rooms, and the dear man had 
a whole hour at leaſt to entertain me on 

a ſubje& which few women, you know, 
- whether they like the lover or not, ever 
think diſagreeable. He was in a moſt 


charming undreſs, and looked ſo ſweet- 


ly! You may be ſure, my dear, the 


nature of his converſation did not take, 


in any great degree, from the force of 


his perſonal accompliſhments. 
After politely repeating his acknow- 


ledgments for the honour I had done 


him the preceding evening, he -drew 
his chair cloſe to mine; and, with an 
addreſs inconceivably tender, took up 
one of my motionlets hands, preſſed it 
with an uncommon degree of fervor to 
his lips, and thus went on, delicately 
looking down the whole time, to pre- 


vent, as much as poſſible, the confuſion 
into which I mult be naturally thrown 
by the tendency of his declaration. 


I would not, my charming Miſs 


« Mildmay, have preſumed thus early 


to make you acquainted with my ſen- 
timents, had not the ſhortneſs of your 
ſtay at Bath obliged me, in ſome 
meaſure, to break in upon the niceties 


preſent opportunity of coming to an 
explanation, ſince it is more than 
Probable I may never meet with an- 
other ſo favourable to my hopes. A 
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of decorum, and renderded it in a 
manner neceſſary for me to ſeize the 
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ſo long and ſo properly the obje& of 
univerſal admiration, cannot be an 

way ſurprized at finding a new adorer 
in every new acquaintance : but I 
will not addreſs you in the hacknied * 
forms of common-place courtſhip, nor 
offer a violence to that delicaey which 


is always the companion of ſuperior 


merit, by entering into an unneceſſa- 
ry deſcant upon thoſe accompliſh- 
ments, to which Rothing but the 
grofleſt ſtupidity can potlibly be a 
moment inſenſible or unjuſt. From 
the firſt hour, Madam, I ſaw you, I 
paſſionately loved; and, though the 
diſregard which you conſtantly mani- 
feſted to the ſolicitation of numbers 
ſuperior to myſelf, both in merit and 
in fortune, made it doubly preſump- 
tuous in me to aſpire at ſuch a bleff. 
ing as your hand; ſtill, ſo long as 
you appeared wholly diſengaged, I 
thought it would be a mark of vene- 
ration to you, as well as an act of 
juſtice to myſelf, to make a profeſſion 


of my everlaſting attachment, and to 
enquire whether it would be poſſible 


for a length of time, and an undeviat- 
ing aſſiduity, to procure me a diſtant 
glimmering of ſucceſs. Ms 
My ſiſter, whom I made the con- 


fidante of my paſſion, indeed adviſed 


me to an application to Mr. Mild- 
may; but, as a ſtep of that nature 
might perhaps interfere with ſomewiſk 
of the beautiful Louiſa's, I would on 
no account hazard it without her per- 
miſſion. Young ladies very frequently 
ſee matters in a juſter light than their 
fathers; and there are a thouſand lit- 
tle reaſons for conſulting them on the 
buſineſs of their own hearts, betore a 
treaty is opened with their relations. 
On this account, my ever adorable 
Miſs Mildmay, I throw myſelt en- 


tirely upon your generoſity. If you 
have any latent motive for wiſhing 


me to decline a farther ſolicitation on 
this ſubject, be candid and tell me ſo. 
The man before you, Madam, would 
ſcorn to purchaſe the happineſs even of 
his whole life, by the proſecution 0 
any ſuit in the leaſt incompatible wit 
your tranquillity : he may be milera- 
ble, but he never will be mean; 
has too high an idea of Miſs Mild- 
may's benignity, to think ſhe wou 
willingly add to his anxiety by an 2 
neceſſary ſuſpenſe, if it is abel 


* 
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8 out of her power to think of ever re- 
« moving it. You are ſilent, too lovely 
«© Miſs Mildmay ! fortunate be your ſi- 
« lence, Madam. For the preſent I ſhall 
take my leave; and, if I have not 
« your poſitive commands to the con- 


© traryg will do myſelf the honour of. 


* 


© waiting upon Mr. Mildmay to- mor- 


© row morning. | 6 . 

Well, Harriot, and what do you 
think now? Had not J an aſtoniſhing 
command of myſelf, never once to in- 
terrupt him during ſo long an addreſs ? 
I xeally think I had; but, ſome how, 
he was ſo reſpectful, and ſo manly ; 
ſo delicately timid, yet ſo generouſly 
importunate ; that, for the life of me, 
I could not ſay a ſyllable by way of 


reply. A man of leſs breeding would 


have been inſolent at ſeeing me fo con- 
fuſed; would have rudely ſtared me in 
the face, and endeavoured to read the 
ſentiments of my heart in the various 
changes of my countenance ; perhaps, 
too, he would have expected one of my 
beſt curtſies, and imagined that I ought 


to bid him go, in polite terms, to my 


father. Sir Robert Harold, my dear 
Harriot, is a lover of quite a different 
ſtamp; the more encouragement he 
meets, the more reſpectful he appears, 
and ons your 1 
ing ſo refined, as prevents the leaſt vio- 


lence from reaching your ſenſibility. 


Pray Heaven, Harriot, I do not prove 
too tond of him! But, my dear girl, 
adieu for the preſent ; and believe me to 


be, with the moſt unalterable attach 


ment, your own _ | 


Lovisa MILDMAY. 


LETTER IV. 


SIR ROBERT HAROLD TO CHARLES 
MELMOTH, ESQ. 


EL L, Charles, I am juſt this 


inſtant come from the old gen- 


| tleman; he and I came to an agree- 


ment in a moment; and he was ſo high- 
ly delighted with my propoſal, that he 
even threw in a much greater addition 
do the girl's fortune than I could in 
conſcience have expected. He has been 
a ſaving cloſe-fiſted codger, he tells me, 
weſe thirty years, and has had ſome 
Conſiderable windfalls from his wife's 


tamily; he therefore can afford to give 


daughter a good forty thouland 


Pg 


8 ing her in the moſt paſſionate terms, for 


ence into a mean 


tunity of recovering her ſpirits; but 


evening. 
thus far adjuſted, let me honeſtly open 


ſingle ſixpence whether it is ever brought 


ones as he has no other child but 
his ſan, who will be amply provided for 
by the family eſtate and other valuable 
contingencies. And thus, Charles, is 
your friend in the high road to matri- - 
mony: a month from this day is ſet. 
apart for the celebration of the nup- 
tials; and the old gentleman has i- 
ſiſted upon my paſſing the laſt fortnight 
of that term at his houſe in Oxford- 
A | 1 8. 
When we had thus agreed about ſet- 
ting the lawyers immediately to work, 
and providing the wedding-cloaths, I 
was introduced in form to Louiſa ; Who, 
to do her juſtice, was ſcarce a remove 
from a divinity. Her naturally fine 
complexion was deepened. with a moſt 
enchanting glow of conſciouſneſs z and 
the delicious ſenſibility that ſwam in her 
charming black eyes, gave her, in my 
opinion, an air which rendered her 
wholly irrefiſtible. She received my ſa- 
lute with dignity, yet with condeſcen- 
ſion; and the obliging old people, very 
property judging their abſence would 
e infinitely more agreeable than their 
company, withdrew in a little time, 
and gave me an opportunity of thank- 


making me the happieſt of mankind. 
She was pleaſed, I could plainly ſee, 
with my emotion; yet ſhe laboured 


under all that diſtreſs which a delicate 


woman is ſure to feel upon the proſpect 
of ſo important a change in her con- 
dition, I therefore took my leave aa 
ſoon as poſſible, to give her an oppor- 


not before I had previouſly obtained her 
permiſſion to drink tea with her in the 


And now, Charles, that the affair is 
my whole heart to you; I ſcarcely care a 


to a concluſion, My marriage with this 
young lady is rather the retult of my 
conviction than the conſequence of my 
choice; and I find my vanity infinitely 
more gratified, in running away with 
ſuch a prize from a crowd of contend- 
ing admirers, than my happineſs pro- 
moted in obtaining it for myſelf. With 
all my turn for diiſipation, I am never- 
theleis thoroughly ſatisfied, that till a 
man becomes domeſticated he never 
can enjoy an hour of real content. The 
gratifications which ariſe from an un- 
limitecl courſe of amour, even where 4 
man 14 beſt received, never n 

| | 5 


T4 
for the trouble he is obliged to undergo 
in the proſecution z and he has this con- 
ſtant mortification to check the tide of 
his tranſport, that the woman to whom 
he is moſt ſtren uouſly attached, is fre- 
quently entitled to his abhorrence, and 
always to his contempt: m proportion 
as ſhe adds to his pleaſure, ſhe muſt 
ſink in his eſteem ; for before ſhe can 
manifeſt a compliance to his wiſhes ſhe 
muſt burſt through every reſtraint of 
decorum and delicacy, and ſacrifice all 
regard to her own character and the ho- 
nour of her family. A woman, thus 
loſt to ſentiment, is below the conſide- 


ration of any ſenſible man: therefore, 


the ſooner we get out of this uncom- 


fortable track, the ſooner we lay a pro- 


bable foundation for our own happineſs, 


I am now eight and twenty years old, 


Melmoth, and it is high time for me 
to think of getting fons and daughters 


for myſelf, inftcad of waſting my time 
_ to. increaſe the families of other people. 


Beſides, I am weary of venturing my 
life every moment, to gratify the licen- 
tious diſpoſition. of a pack of women, 
who are more deſpicable in my opinion, 
and leſs attached to my perſon, than 
many of the mercenary poor creatures, 
whom I can purchaſe for a couple of 
guineas and a trifling treat at the tavern. 


All theſe conſiderations put together, 


induce me to think marriage a very de- 
firable inſtitution; and, as I never knew 
what it was to be heartily in love, I 
think J have as fair a chance for felicity 
with this beautiful girl I am engaged 
to as with any body elſe. My reaſon, 
to ſay nothing of my vanity, therefore 


is much more concerned in the affair 


than my inclination. Before I was ſure 


of her, I really felt ſome anxieties on 


her accqunt; but now I am pretty cer- 
tain both of her heart and her perſon, 
I almoſt begin to ſhudder at the ap- 


proaching alliance, notwithſtanding my 


abſolute conviction of it's propriety. 
Such unaccountable creatures are we, 
Melmoth; impatiently burning for what 
we find it difficult to enjoy, and ſick- 
ening with apprehenſion the moment we 
get the blefling in our reach. There is 
no deſcribing my preſent ſituation to 
you; I am the ſtrangeſt compound of 
contradiction in the whole circuit of 
creation, and am one minute ready to 
reject what the next appears moſt eſſen- 
1 both to my bonour and my happi- 
nets, | - 


NS W GG aig Wa 


LouVIsA MILDMAY. 


Lady Haverſham has juſt now dons 
a very ovliging thing with her uſual 
tenderneſs and delicacy, She had pro. 
miſed to drink tea with me in the even. 
ing at Loviſa's, and was to call on me 
in her chariot at ſeven for that purpoſe; 
but being prevented by the intruſion of 
ſome unexpected viſitors, ſhe. ſent one 
of her footmen to me with a little box, 
ſealed up in a large ſheet of paper, 
which contained a Sitoof diamonds to 
the value of five thouſand pounds: 


they were accompanied by the follow. 


ing note, which I aſſure you gave me 
every whit as much ſatis faction as the 
preſeut itſelf. | N 


. Y dear brother has this d 

M * made me the happieſt wes 
in the world. As a mark of my gra- 
titude, I therefore beg he will accept 
of this little box, and preſent it at a 

convenient time to his intended lady, 
The leaſt | heſitation to receive it I 

ſhall conſider as a proof of his neg- 

lect, and a want of that ſincere and 

cordial affection which he will be al- 

ways ſure of finding in his affectionate 
filter, | S 
| © HAVERSHAM.' 


The jewels, Charles, are elegant to 
an exceſs; and I purpole carrying them 


to the amiable girl in the evening: I 


dare fay we ſhall have a delicious 2te- 
a-tete; for the old people, as their ſtay 
is to be ſo ſhort in Bath, have a variety 
of engagements on their hands. What 
a pity it is, my dear friend, that our 
fancy will not always obey the dictates 
of our reaſon! Do you know, now, 


that I would give a thouſand: pounds to 


be heartily in love with Miſs Mildmay: 
the match is really ſo deſirable in itſelf, 

and my ſiſter appears ſo ſtrenuous for 
it's taking place, that I am actually 


concerned to find myſelf ſo little in- 
fluenced by inclination. Vet I do not 
know, upon the whole, but that thoſe 


marriages are the beſt calculated for 
felicity, which have the leaſt of paſſion 
in their commencement. I have ſeen a 


multitude of people venturing their necks 


to come gether, who, a month after 
their union, would venture their necks 
for a divorce with. an equal degree ok 
alacrity. One thing I am aſſured of, 
Charles; which is, that, if I do not 
make a fond huſband, I ſhall 9 


# 


oa 


' both parties being 


77 bn © rote En 
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od - natured one. I flatter my- 
ſelf, that hitherto I have ſhewn no great 
want either of humanity or manners; 
and, let me tell you, that a man of 


this caſt 18 much more likely to make a 


woman happy, than he who ſets out 
upon a romantick/ ſtock of rapture, and 
is much too exalted a lover to be ſatis- 
fied merely with content. The gene- 
rality of men, by expecting too much 


in their marriages, ridiculouſly ſacrifice 


thoſe blefſings which the ſtate is really 
capable of affording: inſtead of a ra- 
tional n 

with a continval notion of tumultuary 


tranſports; and imagine, if they do not 


find their wives ſomething more than 
goddeſſes, they muſt be ſomething leſs 
than women. In like manner, the wo- 
men look for as much- courtſhip after 
the union as before it : accuſtomed ta 
an intoxicating round of fulſome adu- 
lation, they really believe themſelves 
the wonders we repreſent them; and 
think it ſurprizing, that we ſhould relax 
m the leaſt from that profound ado- 
ration with which they have all along 
been ſo reſpe&fully diſtinguiſhed, Thus 
led to expect too 
2 as I have already _ each is 
unhappily diſappointed, an na- 
— 1 drives ts the other thoſe very 
uneaſineſſes which actually proceed from 
the folly of it's own imagination. Hence 
a thouſand jealoufies and altercations 
take their birth; and henee poor matri- 
mony undergoes a thouſand cenſures, 
from it's want of power to make a cou- 
ple of fools happier than is conſiſtent 
with the lot of humanity, or the nar- 
rowneſs' of their own underſtandings. 
But adieu, dear Charles; it is high time 
to dreſs, and 1 am determined to be as 
mich as poſſible with Louiſa, in hopes 
at the numberleſs attractions which 
he poſſeſſes may make me fairly ena- 
moured againſt the celebration of our 
_—_ I am, honeſt Melmoth, your 


| RonerT HAROLD. 


LETTER V. 


uss HARREIOT BEAUCLERE TO 
MISS LOUTSA MILDNMA T. 


1. poſſible, my charming friend, F 
hall be down: with-you, in Oxford- 


ire by the day which I hope will make 


„ they are buoyed up 


cipation of 


his mite 


you the happieſt of women; and I with 
with all my foul I could get my mamma's 
permiſſion to go down ſodoner, as I do 
not at all approve of truſting you fo 
much in company with a mun of whom 
you are fo paſſionately fond till the 
ceremony ta lace. You tel] me 
that you and he ſit up for hours toge- 

ther, and enjoy the moſt exquiſite Ce- 
a-tites after the family are in bed. 
Tare care, my deareſt Louiſa, take care; 
theſe ' #fte-&-t#tes are very dangerou 

things to a woman in your ci cum- 
ſtanees; and an infidious 3 
in ſome unguarded moment, reap. ſuck 
an advantage from them, as would maks 
my fweet friend an abſolute dependent 
on his merey, both for happineſs and 
reputation. | | | 
Do not imagine, my dear girl, that 
I am here infinuating any improper 
doubts of your diſcretion ; 1 know your 
have as much prudence as any youn 

woman in England; but, believe me, 
Louiſa, I ſhould tremble for any young 
woman in England whom I iaw in 


your circumſtances. Your lover is & 


man endued with every art of perſua- 
ſion, and every advantage of perſon : he 
is in a few days to be your huſband 3 


and, from the nature of his connection, 


as well as from the excefs of your ten- 
derneſs, muſt poſſeſs the moſt unlimited 


| ſhare of your confidence. If, therefore, 


in ſome unhappy moment, he ſhould bs 
9 


is happineſs, my beautiful 
friend might find it difficult to withſtand = 
his ſolicitations: the tendernefs of her 
heart might poſſibly prevail over the 
force of her underſtanding ; and, to 


eſtabliſh a momentary repoſe in his bo- 


ſom, ſhe might, perhaps, with a mad- 
neſs of generofity, deftroy the everlaſt- 
ing tranquillity of her own. 5 

Of all the ſtages in a woman's life, 
(my mother ſays, and I think with 
great reaſon) none is { dangerous as 


the period between her acknowledgment 


of a paſſion for a man, and the day ſet 


apart for her nuptials. Her mind, dur- 
ing that interval, is ſuſceptible of im- 


preſſions unuſually tender; and the hap- 


py lover is admitted to a number of fa - 


mi hartes, which are in themſelves the 
ſtrongeſt temptations. Without any pre- 
2 deſign, he is frequently in- 
| lg bythe unreſerved foftnefs which 
Ress affy in the unſuſpeting 
bars, 


importunate for an anti- 
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perhaps, to reſiſt the impetuoſity of his 


wiſhes, he endeavours to, make the moſt 


of his opportunity, Secure of pardon, 


even if he gives the molt palpable of- 


fence, he proceeds with boldneſs to the 
accompliſhment of his. purpoſe; and too 
many have been the unhappy young 
women who found themſelves undone, 
before they entertained even a diſtant 

My mother bas told me, that it is 
no uncomman circumſtance among the 


men, my deareſt Louiſa, to try how far 
there is a poſſibility of carrying their 


power over a believing woman; and, 
eatly as they ſeem to be obliged by the 
acrifice which we make them, I do not 
imagine there was ever a caſe in which 
one of them liked us the better for ſo 


_ convincing a proof of our affection; 
whereas, on the contrary, we have num- 
berleſs inſtances where that very. proof 
has excited their diſguſt, and induced 


them to caſt us off 
3 Like a deteſied ſin,” | 


as poor Monimia ſays, to the irreparable 
Injury both of our peace and our cha- 
racters. Even where our permitting a 
lover to anticipate the rights of a huſ- 
band no way interrupts the * of 


marriage, ſtill it leſſens us ſo much in 
his opinion, that he ever after fuſpects 
our fidelity; and imagines, that what 
proceeded entirely from a paſſionate re- 


gard for himſelf, was the actual reſult 


either of levity or conſtitution. This 


ſingle ſuppoſition is of itſelf ſufficient to 


imbitter all the ſweets of the hymeneal 
union; to blaſt all the roſes round the 
pillows of love, and to plant perpetual 


thorns in their ſtead. 


. Excuſe me, my deareſt Loniſa, for 
my anxiety on this occaſion. By my 
uneaſineſs judge of my friendſhip, and 
be aſſured you are no leſs tender than 
happineſs or honour to the boſom of 


LETTER Vt. 


sI ROBERT HAROLD, TO CHARLES 


 MELMOTH, E 


INA deſtruction ſeize on all 
the world!“ Perhaps, Mel- 


moth, there is not a fellow this mo- 


HA RIOT BEAUCLERK. 


bounds. 
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ment exiſting ſo compleatly miſerabſe 
as I. I have ſucceeded, fatally ſucceed- 
ed, with this amiable wretch, and beth 
of us mult bid adieu to happineſs for 
er . en 

In my laſt letter T told you, how this 
beautiful woman had entirely conquered 
all my indifference by the meffable ſweet. 
neſs of her manner; and that I now 
longed for the day of our marriage with 
as much impatience as if I lad from 
the firſt been paſſionatefy ſmitten, The 
little ſeparation from her after her de- 
parture from Bath, gave an inconceiy. 
able ſpur to my inclination; and the 
bewitching air of. ſoftneſs with which 
ſhe received me on my going down to 
her father's, ſo compleatly did the bu. 
ſineſs, that I wondered at my own ſtu- 


pidity in being ſo long inſenſible of her 


perfections. Wks. | 
The good old people, notwithſtand- 

ing they ſeemed highly delighted with 

my company, nevertheleſs, through an 


injudicious degree of tenderneſs both to 


me and their daughter, took every op- 
portunity of leaving us together ; na- 
turally enough ſuppoſing that we ſhould 
be beft pleaſed to be left to the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of each other's eon · 
verſation : after ſupper, particularly, 
they withdrew to their own apartment 
ſo early, that Louiſa and J had at leaſt 


three or four hours to the good, before 


we could reaſonably think of retiring. 
I need not tell you, Melmoth, that 
when. two young people are left together 
for any length of time, ſome farili- 
arities will paſs, though even both are 


actuated by the beſt inclinations, Would 


it not, for inſtance, have been ſurprizing, 
if, circumſtanced as I was with Louiſa, 
I had ſat with her for two or three hours, 
without ever raviſhing a kiſs, preſuming 
to ſink upon her neck, or attempting io 
claſp her in my arms, when ſhe even 
condeſcendingly acknowledged how ten- 
derly ſhe loved me? Would it not alſo 
have been equally ſurprizing, had ſhe 
repulſed thoſe little effuſions of tran- 
ſport, at the very inſtant that they were 
excited by her own confeſſion, and in 
a manner. authorized by the conſidera- 
tion of the union which was fo ſhortly 
to take place? A contrary behaviour 
would have been as. unnatural as it was 
impoſſible; and virtue neither expe? 

nor required more, than the reſiri 1 
of our tranſports within ſome ſenkib 


10 But, 


Was no longer 
Sine to /yourſe | 
Your boaſted apathy of diſpoſition, a 


* 
, ** 


2 line to the paſſions, or pretend to tell 


the impetuous tide of youth, Go no 


«farther than this? For my own part, 
2s I ſhall anſwer it before God, I never 
in my life was more diveſted of finiſter 
deſigns... I conſidered Louiſa in quite a 


different light from any of thoſe wo- 


men with whom I had formerly trifled ; 


and ſet her down as a lady, whoſe re. 
putation was immediately connected with 


my own. I ſaw her, beſides, the only 
daughter of an honourable family, 
which it would be unpardonable to diſ- 
grace; and the friendſhip my ſiſter en- 
tertained for her, was à circumſtance 


of itſelf ſufficient to have prevented 
me eyen from once thinking about the 


poſſibility of attaining her upon any 
terms that were not ſtrictly honourable. 


Vou have often, my dear Melmoth, 


called me the moſt ſentimental li hertine 
you ever knew; and once, in a conver- 
ſation with my ſiſter Haverſham, aſſur - 
ed her, notwithſtanding all my follies, 
that I was above laying any unmanly 
ſchemes for the redugion of innocence ; 
in this you did me nothing more than 
juſtice. You yourſelf know that, in 
one half of my amours, the advances 
were ſo palpable on the wrong ſide, 
that there was no creditable -method. of 
getting off, even had I been the moſt 


ſanctified puritan in the kingdom. You 


will, therefore, naturally credit my ac- 


count, and: believe that I am infinitely 


above any diſingenuous attempts either 
to palliate or diſguiſe my part in this 
unfortunate tranſaction. 

I had been now a full week down at 
Louiſa's,, and company from various 
places was impatiently expected to at- 
tend at the approaching ſolemnity; 
when, laſt night, ſhe and I ſitting as 
uſual to enjoy all the delicious non- 

nſe which generally makes up the 
gel part of love converſations, we 

ppened accidentally to mention a ſuit 
« aiqht-<jonths which ſhe hed; juſt re- 
ceived from London, and Which, the 
laid, became her exceſſively. As I ex- 
preſſed a defire to ſee them on her, ſhe 
retired immediately to her room, and, 
in about à quarter of an hour, came 
down ſo irreſiſtibly 'raviſhing, that I 
my own maſter, Ima- 
f, Melmoth, with all 
„oman, ſuch as I have repeatedly de- 
lenided Miſs Mildmay, dreſſed 5 a 


one knee, I begged ſhe wou 
Tu 


LOUISA MILDMAY. > 
But, alas, Melmoth! who can ſtrike 


flowing robe of white ſattin, with her 

fine black hair hanging careleſsly down 
her neck, and every thing in the moſt 
voluptuous diſorder: imagine this, I 
ſay, and tell me honeſtly whether you 

could have beheld her without emotion? 
If you could, you muſt either be ſome - 
thing more or leſs'than human. For my | 


part, I was mere fleſh and blood; 


ſnatched her to my boſom with a phren- 
zy..of the moſt paſſionate admiration, 
and almoſt ſtifled her with kiſſes. The 
extatick tenderneſs with which ſhe re- 
ceived my embrace entirely deſtroyed 
my een and a curſed ſopha 
lying moſt conveniently ready to aſſiſt 
the purpoſes of my raſhneſs, I proceed- 


ed from liberty to liberty till ſhe was 


actually undone! ' * 


The guilty triumph thus compleated, 
we were both in an inſtant perfectly ſen- 
ſible of our indiſcretion. Louiſa ſtalked 
to her chair with a mingled air of the 
moſt fixed aſtoniſhment and diſtreſs, and 
preſerved à profound ſilence for ſome 
minutes; till, at laſt, unable to endure 
the conflict in her boſom any longer, ſhe 
hid her face in a handkerchief, and gave 
looſe to a violent flood of tears. For 
my own part, Melmoth, I was equally 


tortured by ſhame and regret ; for the 


firſt time in my life, I felt ſuch a mor- 
tification at ſucceeding with a fine wo- 
man, that I could not for the. ſoul of 
me ſay a ſyllable of comfort to her. 
The miſeries which J eafily foreſaw 
muſt ariſe from this unfortunate lapſe, 
crouded at once upon my imagination 
fo that that conqueſt which, at another 


time, perhaps, would have been the 


higheſt gratification to my vanity, now 
ſerved, only to wound my ſenſibility, 
and to fill me with the moſt, poignant 
The wretched Louiſa ſtill continuing 
fixed with her elbows on her knees, her 
head ſupported by her two hands, and 


her face covered with her handkerchief, 
.} walked over to her chair in a ſtate of 
united anguiſh and irreſolution; bleed - 


ing for what I ſaw her ſuffer, yet fear- 
ing to offer her the ſmalleſt conſolation. 
However, inſtinctively dropping upon 

| (< d be com- + 
ofed, and aſſured her that what had 
— rather enhanced than leſſened 
my affection; and that, as I was her 
huſband in every thing but the cere- 
mony, there was no oftence whatſoever 
committed againſt virtue. Form, I ob- 


* 


n ſerved, . 


18 
ſerved, was alone what we had violat- 
ed; and, as the ſecret was entirely con- 
fined to ourſelves, there was little occa- 
ſion either for confuſion or regret. 

Me are all of us, my dear Melmoth, 
ready enough to believe ,what we wiſh 


may be true; and poor Louiſa, though 
| ſhe could not be convinced by the force 
of my reaſonings, nevertheleſs attempt- 


ed to be chearful g ſhe wiped her charm- 


ing eyes, therefore, and ſeemed delighted. 


at the reſpectful attitude in Which ſhe 
beheld me; for I ſtill continued on my 


knee, and endeavoured, by all the lit- | 
tle tenderneſſes in my power to raiſe, 


her into credit with, herſelf. I talked 
familiarly about the wedding-day, call- 

ed her my wife in the moſt melting ac- 
_ cent I could poſſibly aſſume z and, at 

intervals, took the liberty of chiding 
her anxiety as an equal doubt of my ho- 
nour and my love. At laſt, I ſucceed- 
ed preity well in re- aſſuring her: ſhe 
ventured to look up with an air of ſome 
conſidence, condeſcended to play with 
my fingers, and even once went ſo far 
as to honour my hand with her lips. 


I need ſcarcely inform you what the 


conſequence was: the tide. of paſhon 
was in an inſtant ſwelled up to the cuſ- 


tomary height, and every impulſe of re - 


collection was again ſwept away upon 
the couch. | | | 


Such, Melmoth, is the preſent fitua- 
tion of -affairs between Lquiſa and your 


unfortunate friend; what to do I know | 
You are not to be told how ro- 


not. 
mantically delicate I am in my no- 
tions about women. It is with me a 


fixed principle, that the ſame woman 


who ſuffers even the man ſhe doats upon 
to diſtraction to take advantage of an 


| unguarded moment, will have . 
» { * 


uarded moments with other people 
aſſion will, in all probability, often 


fupply the want of inclination; and the 


lame warmth of conſtitution which ori · 


ginally betrayed her into an indiſcretion 


with him, is but too likely to make 
her. guilty of indiſcretions with every 
body elſe. How frequently, Charles, 
in the keenneſs of appetite, have I, where 


more agreeable diſhes were not imme 
ö upon, 


diately at hand, fallen greedily 
ſuch fare as actually turned my ee 


when I came to conſider it? Women, 
like ourſelves, are only fleſh and blood; 
defires are as natural to them as to us; 
and ho can take upon bim to. ſay, 
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wiſhes is at any diſtance, but what ne- 


ceſſity may immediately metamorphaſe 
a piece of coarle beef into an 5 


„ e 


This, you. will poſſibly . obſexye, 1 
bringing a general charge agaiuſt the 
ſex, and ſuppoſing that there is no ſuch 
thing as. virtue exiſting in any indivi- 
dual of che whole: an opivion of ſuch. 


a. nature is what 1 am neither baſe 


enough nor weak enough to adopt, 
Coxcomb as I may 8 el, 
and greatly as my vanity has been flat! 
tered by ſucceſs among the ladies, ſtill 
I was never one. of thoſe fellows who 
thought the ſex univerſally depraved. 
On the contrary, I dare ſay there are 
thouſands who are capable of reſiſting 
the deepeſt ſubtleties of the moſt plau- 
ſible deſign. But where we have our. 
ſelves experienced the frailty of a wo- 
man, it is natural enough to form an 
idea upon what we know; and reaſon- 


able enough to judge, from her beha- 


viour in one or two circumſtances, what 
her conduct is likely to be in all. 
After a declaration of this kind, you 
may probably imagine that I do not 
intend, marrying Miſs Mildmay, not! 
withſtanding the treaty has been carried 


fo far between the two families; you 
are, howeyer, much miſtaken, ' Greatly 
as this unhappy affair has ſunk her in 
my opinion, I ſhall neverthelefs pay a 


rigid attention to the ſanctity of m 
word, But though I ſhall behave with 
juſtice, I ſhall alſo act with candour. 
I ſhall, inform bet how. utterly impoſ- 
ſible it will be for her ever to recover 
my confidence. after what has paſſed; 
and if ſhe is weak enough to accept my 
hand while I make a poſitive ayowal f 
my contempt——whys the muſt abide by 


the conſequence... 0 

This morning. ſhe came down to 
breakfaſt with an increaſed degree of 
beauty, if it is poſſible for ſuch beauty 
to admit of an increaſe, The delight 

ful conſciouſaeſs that fluſhed upon her 
check, enlightened her complex ion into 
an abſolute blaze of perfection; while 
the ſpeaking ſenſibility of a down-calt- 


eye ihrew ſuch a modeſty over her fea- 


töres, as rendered her the fineſt picture 
which fancy could conceive of the ſoftelt 
innocence. and love., Her father, charm, 
ed with her appearance, turped round 
to me, and, in a very low whiſper, fed, 
Ah, Harold! you fee the Lwgeneſe 
« and delicacy of my poot-gitls 2 
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© day is "now ſo neer ſhe cannot look 
2 at you with eh br of reſolution.” 
| Pnohappy old man! little does he ima- 

gine what a looſe all that wonderful 
compound of © ſweetneſs and delicacy 
can give to the dictates of -an_unhal- 
lowed imagination. Little does he think 


bow ſhe burned in my arms laſt night, 


and poured out ber whole foul in the 
_ moſt paſſionate ſtorm of a voluptuous 


aclination. But, alas, Melmoth | why 


do I-harrow up my recolleftion with 


that curſed night? It has given me an 
eternal averſion to the only woman I 
can ever look” upon with tenderneſs, 


and: faſtened all the ſcorpions of an in- 
vincible hatred to the boſom of an ex- 


travagant love. You can ſcarcely ima- 
gine, my dear Melmoth, what I felt at 


her approach. My indignation was no 
leſs excited han my tranſport, and I 
could not help ſaying to myſelf, « How 
« aſtoniſhingly is thi | 
$ lated to Ceceive ! This moment, when 
© I know her ſtained and polluted, what 
an _angel-like air ſhe affumes; as if 
* iltterly unconſcious of a blot, and no 


i [fs unſullied in her mind than fault- 


© left in her perſon ' In reality, Mel- 
moth,” the more innocent ſhe ſeems now, 
the more T'have hereafter to apprehend ; 


ſince the ſame air of purity which at 
_ preſent varniſhes over the crime I am 


ſenſible of, may, in future, ſerve to 
*conceal a thouſand, which are neceſſary 
for my knowledge, though deſtructive 


to my felicity. A few hours, how- | 


ever, will determine my fate with re- 
gard to Miſs Mildmay, This is Mon- 

day; and Saturday next the wedding is 
do be celebrated: none of the company 


ae yet arrived, ſo that the ſooner mat 
ters are brought to an eclairciſſement 
the better. Bear Melmoth, pity my 


vation,” and believe me, with the ut- 


den atfeftion, yours, 
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creature calcu 
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KR. HAROLD. a 8 . 
aa, however, when ſhe fell into another 
fit, and continued in a courſe of ſuc- 
ceeeſſite faintings for ſeveral hours; ſo 
MRS. "MILDMAY TO THE RIGHT 
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from the arms of het father, and ex- 
poſed as well to the deteſtation as the 
contempt of all her family! If I cin 
any way ſupport my ſpirits to go through 


with the ſhacking ſtory, you ſhall be 


acquainted. with all; you have fine 
ſenſe, Lady Haverſham, you have great 
humanity, and can allow for the diſ- 
traction of an unhappy mother, torn in 
a moment from the . enjoyment of all 
her hopes, and doomed to languiſn out 
the little remainder of her days in equal 
wretchedneſs I Et 4 
Here my poor Mr, Mildmay and 1 
were felicitating each other at the pro- 
ſpe of an approaching union between. 
dur family and yours, and waiting 
with impatience for the day which was 
to ſecure our child in the protection of 
a worthy huſband, Nothing but your 
preſence, the preſence of our fon, and 
the company of a few particular friends, 
was wanting to compleat our happt- 
neſs, Qthat we could have prevailed 
upon you to accompany your cruel bro- 
ther down ! the irreparable injury which 
has murdered all our tranquillity had 
then never happened; and we ſhould 
now be exulting in felicity, inſtead of 


- fGinking beneath a load of unutterable 


ſhame and diſtreſs! !! 
J was fitting in my own parlour this 
morning, reading my favourite Sherlock. 


upon Death, when Sally, my davghter's. 


maid, {creamed out from the top of the 
ſtairs, that her miſtreſs was dying. 
Terrified at this information, as you 
may naturally imagine, I haftened to 
her aſſiſtance, and found the unfortunate 


girl in a very ſtrong F ſtretched 


upon the floor, and Sally in vain at- 


tempting to raiſe her up. By this time, 


two or three of the other women - ſer· 
vants joined us, and we hfted her be- 
tween us into an arm-chairz where, with 
great deal of difficulty, ſhe was brought 


ittle to herſelf.” She ſcarcely recover- 


zaght it prudent to ſend a 
chariot, and fix of our þelt horſes, for 


HONOURABLE” THE - COUNTESS. Doctor Web! About ñve o'clock in 
OF havzksHR AA. o he evening the deere proty well 
a 221 . 1 — tos din I. XG ain fed, and the: eKc ive fatigue 
Ou Harertham, what hall I do, ſhe Lid Vata threw her into a2 
or whete ſhalf 1 go! Your inhu- profound ſleep; in which, the: Jay. till 


man brother has broke my heart; and 
my unfortunate child, that was once 


de daling of my age, is now caſt out 


very near twelve. During the prin- 


cipal part of this melancholy. ſeene, my 
poor Mr. Mildmay and I were not five 
. minutes 


* 


f 
4 
| 
. 


which I made for that pu 
me doubly in need of conſolation myſelf. 
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minutes abſent from the room. Her 
father, you know, doated on her, if poſ- 


fible, with a de of tenderneſs more 
piercingly ſenſible than myſelf: he hung 
over her continually, in an agony of 
ſpeechleſs diſtraction; tore the white 


hair from his temples, or turned up his 


eyes towards Heaven, as if he meant to 


expoſtulate with the Divine Being for 
viliting his daughter with ſuch an afflic- 


tion, at a time when he looked for 
nothing but the moſt perfe& content. 


His diſtreſs, you may eaſily conclude, was 


a conſiderable aggravation of what I felt 


for my wretched child; and, though T 


endeavoured to conſole him, every effort 
ſe rendered 


All this time I was totally ignorant of 


what occaſioned the unhappy girl's diſ- 


treſs; and I tortured my imagination 
inceſſantly, with endeavouring to think 


upon ſome probable cauſe. But judge, 


Lady Haverſham,of my diſtraction, when 
the poor deluded creature, ſtruck with 
the anguiſh into which ſhe ſaw us plung- 
ed, ſeized the firſt opportunity that her 
perfect recovery to reaſon ſupplied, of 


| forming me that ſhe was totally un- 


worthy of the leaſt regard ; that ſhe had 


| fatally ſacrificed the honour of her fa- 


mily; that Sir Robert Harold was irre- 

coverably loſt; and that death was the 

only thing which could poſſibly put a 
e 


r afflictions. In ſhort, the 


riod to 
e of her ſenſibility would not al- 
low her to keep any thing concealed : 


ſhe let me into the whole ſtory of her 


guilty intercourſe with your brother; 
and the agonies into which the horrid 
diſcovery naturally threw me, ſweeping 


away every trace of her recollection, 


ſhe made no ſcruple, in the fullneſs of 
her ſoul, to mention the cauſe of my 
agitation to her father; upbraiding her- 


ſelf at the ſame time as the worſt 'of . | 
ricides, who had not only ſhortened my 


days but murdered my reputation. _ 
You know, my dear Lady Haver- 
ſham, how rigidly refined my poor 


Mr. Mildmay is in every thing which 


concerns the female delicacy of his fa- 
mily. You know he can ſcarcely al- 
low for the moſt caſual infirmities of 


human nature in a women, though he 


prepoſterouſly thinks the other ſex is en - 
titled to the moſt unlimited indulgence. 
All his pity, therefore, for his miſera- 
ble daughter, was inſtantly turned into 


an extravagant rage; he ſpurned the 


wretched girl as the lay at his fett, la. 


menting her! fatal indiſcretien in lan- 


guage that would pierce a heart of ada. 


mant, and imploring his forgiveneſs  - 
with all the forcible ee = — n 
ing eyes, à burſting boſom, and a pro- 


ſtrate ſupplication. In vain did I æneel 
with my child, (for, O Lady Haver. 


ſham, notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 


her crime, I cannot drive the mother 
from my heart!) and-cofjure him, by 
whatever I thought moſt affecting, to 
pity her: the more earneſt we were in 
our ſolicitation, the more inexorable he 
became in his reſentment; till at laſt; 
worked up to a phrenzy of indignation, 


he poured out a moſt barbarous execra. 


tion on her, and commanded me, in à 
tone which I never preſumed to diſpute, 
to ſee the infamous ſtrumpet (that was 
his cruel word) turned out of the houſe 
in leſs than an hour, as J either valued 
his repoſe, or my own tranquillity. My 


2 "0 


own tranquillity, Lady Haverſham— 


alas, I ſhall never know a moment's 
happineſs more! My peace of mind is 
eternally deſtroyed z and, ſo long as I 
retain the ſenſe of feeling, I muſt be 


tremblingly alive to the united wounds 
both of misfortune and diſgrace. 


Mr. Mildmay, after pronouncing this 
ſentence on his loſt, unhappy daughter, 


flew out of the room, though it was paſt 


twelve o'clock at night ; though the ſea- 
ſon was remarkably ſevere, and though 


a moſt violent ſtorm of wind and rain 


was at that very moment abroad, no- 
thing could induce him to delay the exe- 
cution of his commands till morning. 
Utterly deaf to my remonſtrances, he 


inſiſted upon expoſing her to all the fury 


of the elements; and it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty that I preyailed upon 


him, at laſt, to let the chariot take her 
to farmer Wilſon's at the end of the 


avenue; in fact, as well as all parentat 


feeling, he ſeemed to put off all com- 


mon humanity, and to rejoice at the 


horror ofthe night in which ſhe was to 
be drives düt, though, but an hour be- 


fore, he would have ſnuddered, 


— Leſt the winds of heaven 
© Should vifit her face too roughly. > 


O Lady. Haverſnam, how happy are Jou 


in a want of children! You have a 


thouſand times lamented in my hearing 
that you never had a child: 4 wo it 
oſſible fo imagine but "Me 
poſſible for you to imagine ball 
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llef part of my diftreſs, you would 
my the Enndneſs * Providence was ne- 
yer more manifeſted than in the refuſal 
of what you think a bleſſing, and what 
] experience to be the greateſt of all 
misfortunes.—But, to go on. 5 
The ſeverity which Mr. Mildmay thus 
relentleſsly exerciſed on his miſerable 
child, in a great meaſure ſubdued the 
reſentment which I myſelf ſhould other- 
wiſe have entertained againſt her; I 
could not therefore reſiſt . moſt ample 


indulgence of maternal tenderneſs, when 


the moment of ſeparation came on: I 
preſſed her to my heart with as much 
cordiality as if ſhe had never offended, 
and entirely forgot the nature of her 
fault, in the apprehenſion of never ſee - 
ing her again. The poor girl was quite 
unable to ſupport herſelf againſt what 
the called an exceſs of goodneſs: ſhe 
fell repeatedly on her knees to kiſs my 
bands; drenched them with her tears; 
and departed, leaning on the arm of her 
Sally, with a deſire that I would forget 
there ever had been ſuch a creature as 


berſelf, and a requeſt that I would trans- 


| fer all the affection which ſhe had fo 
ſhamefully diſgraced to the advance- 


ment of her brother's happineſs, and the 
reſtoration of her father's tranquillity. - 


During the ſhort time allowed us to 
take leave, we agreed that ſhe ſhould 
go to her couſin Darnel's in London, 
as Mrs, Darnel is a very grave woman, 
and has ſome obligations to our family, 
which muſt render her additionally ſoli- 
citous about Loviſa's accommodation: 

there, if her unhappy lapſe ſhould be 
_ attended with any conſequences, ſhe will 
be (ure of tenderneſs and ſecreſy. I have 
packed up all her cloaths and her little 
ornaments; and, in one of her trunks, 
ſhall ſend up, unknown to her father, a 
Bank note of five hundred pounds : this 
will maintain her till I find whether 
there is a poſſibility of prevailing on 
Mr. Mildmay to overlook her Kult. 


If, as I much apprehend, a reconcilia- 


tion with him ſhould be extremely difh- 


cult, I muſt make her what remittances 


I can, as he will never think thoſe en- 
titled to any inſtances of his bounty 


whom he makes the obje&s of his re- 


ſentment. 
Such, my dear Lady Haverſham, is 


the preſent ſituation of your unfortunate 


riend, Your cruel, your inhuman bro- 
ther, may perhaps triumph in; the de- 
Blation which he has occaſioned ; and, 
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like the generality of low · minded libers 


tines, imagine that, in proportion as he 


has 1 the diſtreſſes of a family 
7 


that ſincerely loved and eſteemed him, 
he has made a freſh acquiſition to the 


importance of his character. You, I 


know, will heartily ſympathize in our 


afflictions. You are his ſiſter, but not 


the abettor of his crimes; and therefore, 


I am perſuaded, every thing in your 


power will be done to procure. us the 
moſt effectual redreſs. Wt 55 
The only redreſs which we can now 


have, is an inſtant renewal of the late 
treaty which your brother ſo cruelly 
A 


diſturbed. out two hours before I 
firſt heard of Louiſa's illneſs, it ſeems. 
he rode away from hence upon a pretend- 
ed viſit to th 

he has never been heard of ſince, I ſup- 


poſe he is in London by this time, enter - 
taining his diſſolute companions with the 


deſtruction of poor Louiſa Mildmay! 
O, Lady Haverſham ! do not you — 


that, in ſuch a diſtraction of mind, I am 


able to write with the leaſt method or 


propre? The power of recolleRtion, 


however, is a faculty which is no way 


enviable in the wretched ; and thoſe who 
have unhappily loſt their peace of mind, 


ought, in my opinion, to wiſh for an 
immediate loſs of underſtanding. 


Notwithſtanding my indignation at 
your brother's barbarity, Lady Haver- 
ſham, I am nevertheleſs ready to over- 
look every thing which has happened, 


if he comes down again and re-eſta- 


bliſhes, as far as he yet can, the repoſe 
of our family. Louiſa, I am ſufe, muſt 
doat with the moſt extravagant fondneſs 


on him, or ſhe never could have made 


ſuch a ſacrifice: her forgiveneſs, there- 


fore, eſpecially if I intereſt myielf in the 
affair, is not very difficult to be obtain- 


ed; and perhaps Mr. Mildmay, when 
he ſees that there 1s no other courſe to 
follow, may be brought to abate a little 


of his reſentment. My reaſon for being 
thus anxious for an accommodation of 
this * affair, is a fear, leſt, 


when my ſon comes to hear of it, he 
may take ſome deſperate revenge, which 


will involve us in new calamities. You 


know he is brave to a fault, and piques 
himſelf exceſſively on the dignity of his 
ofeſſion, and the reputation of his fa- 


mily. Should he, therefore, think of 


calling your brother to an account, I 
may poſſibly be robbed of 'both my 


children, and may have the murder o 
my 


e Earl of A——; but, as 
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22 LoVIsA MILDMAY; 


my daughter's honour inconceivably ag- 
gravated by the timeleſs death of my 


The ſame conſideration, Lady Haver- 
ſham, which renders. me anxious for the 
efervation of a ſon, mult naturally in- 
2 your conduct for the fafety of a 
brother, even admitting that a perſbn of 


- your ladyſhip's: well known benevolence 


mould, upon ſo OY an occaſion, be 


/ 


f fend you the jewels which 


return, as the 


cold to the dictates of juſtice or the 


feelings of humanity. You will confe- 
quently exert; your utmoſt power with 
your brother to renew the treaty. lately 
carried on, and try all your intereſt 


with Mr. Mildmay in favour of Lou- 


ta. Who knows, my dear Lady Haver- 


ſham, but Providence may yet have 


fome hours of peace in ſtore for an un- 
| happy mother, and enable her to look 
once more with chearfulneſs upon her 
family! This letter I have diſpatched 


by a ſpecial meſſenger, as I wanted to 
your brother 
a feu days ago preſented to Louiſa; and 
which, at parting, the poor girl left with 


me for that purpoſe. Your ladyſhip's good 


ſenſe will immediately ſee the propriety 


of returning them; and, I dare ſay, do 
me the juſtice to think that I conſider 


the neceſſity which has occaſioned that 
greateſt misfortune that 
ever yet befel your ladyſhip's ſincerely 


devoted, but unſpeakably afflicted, 


HoraTla MILDMAY. 
LETTER III. 


MELMOTH, ESQ. 


VO are no doubt impatient, my 
| dear Charles, from the nature of 
my laſt letter, to heay in what manner I 
conducted my explanatoryinterview with 
Miſs Mildmay. You cannot, however, 


be more impatient to hear than I am to 
tell it; yet, ſomehow, I feel a latent 


kind of repugnance to enter upon the 
fubje&, as if I was ſenſible of having 
acted with a manifeft impropriety. This 
htent uneafineſs you have often. called 


the working of honeſt conſcience, and 


told me that I might be ſure I had done 
fome unjuſtifiable action whenever I 


found it buſy with my tranquillity, I 


am half afraid, Melmoth, that you are 


right: this Miſs Mildmay hangs unac · 


countably upon my heart; and, 
maſter of —— I would et 
— 10 ce her, or to throw 
an everlaſting oblivion upon one curſi 
8 
| ter breakfaſt on Monday morning. 
Mr. Mildmay withdrew to his tod : 
and Mrs. Mildmay retired to her read. 
ing parlour: Louiſa and I were left 
alone; and neither of us, for a full half 
hour, ſpoke a ſingle ſyllable, each ex- 
pecting the other would begin the con- 
verſation. My ſilence, as it was indeed 
my buſineſs to ſpeak firſt, cutting the 
girl to the heart, ſhe burſt into a 
fload of tears, and with ſome difficult 
told me, that ſhe plainly ſaw how . 
ſhe was leſſened in my eſteem; and that 
the was ſure, after what had happened, 
it would be much better to think of 
breaking off the intended connection 
than to carry it on where there was ſo 
ſmall an expectation of happineſs. To 
this I replied, with an air of tenderneſs, 
viſibly affected however, that ſhe did 
the higheſt injuſtice to my love; that I 
beheld her with a more paſſionate admi- 
ration than ever, and that nothing could 
be more idle than to teaze herſelf with 
the indulgence of a fear that had ſo little. 
foundation in probability; I concluded 
this cold compliment, with a bow upon 
her hand, that indicated very little or 
no emotion, though it contained a great 
deal of reſpect; and, turning to the 
window with an air of the moſt mortify- 
ing unconcern, obſerved that we could 
ſcarcely hope for any of our expected 
company while the weather continued 


e 8 ſo uncommonly boiſterous. 
tx RORERT HAROLD TO CHARLES 


Louiſa was a woman of too much 
ſoul, to ſtand againſt the attack of a 
palpable indifference, however ſpecioutly 
gloſſed over with a ſmooth civility ; and, 
indeed, I intended my indifference ſhould 
be ſeen pretty Fon y, as I had no o- 
ther method of bringing matters to an 
eclairciſſement with any tolerable oy 
of propriety. In proportion, therefore, 
as the ſawime calm and undiſturbed, ſhe 
very natufally took the alarm, and con- 
fidered all the uſeleſs profeſſions of my 
good-breeding as ſo many indirect de- 
clarations of my diſr . To a fellow 
of your knowledge, Melmoth, 1 need 
not obſerve how extremely we are-pro- 
voked by a polite ſerenity, where ov? 
hearts are deeply intereſted in the iſſoe 
of à debate. Good-breeding, where 

we want do excite the ſtrongeſt emotion. 


— — 9 
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is the moſt aggravating inſult which we 


can poſhbly meet; becauſe it equally 


_ diſappoints our views, and denies us an 


opportunity of finding fault: conſcious 
ou it would effeQually anſwer my pur- 
ſe, I continued it till I had wound 
up Louiſa to the higheſt pitch of paſ- 
fon, and madamed her with ſo profound 
a degree of : 
ſpeedy oc afion of carrying my deſign 
into execution. | 


Very well, Sir Robert, ſays ſhe, as 


I ſtood playing with a Chineſe figure on 


the chimney-piece, Fl placid and,/o un- 


diſturbed, _ you ſee this affair in a 


very eaſy light; but ſuffer me to aſſure 
© you, before things are carried to the 
« fa extremity, that if you are actuat- 
ed by any inſolent motives of pity for 
© me, and not influenced entirely by a 
© regard for your own happinels, far 
$ as matters have unfortunately. gone 
© between us, I am determined to ſtop 
© where we are. You may, perhaps, 
© render me wretched, but it never ſhall 
© be in your power to make me con- 
« temptible,” 


The ming led air of dignity and diftreſs 


with which the beautiful girl pronounc- 


ed this declaration, went to my very 


heart; yet that damred, unhappy fa- 
eiluy with which ſhe yielded 10 my 
wiſhes, ſtil] employed the principal ſhare 
ef my thoughts. I was determined to 
act agreeable to the reſolution which I 


plied, that though nothing but the ho- 
nour of her hand could poſſibly ſecure 
my felicity, nevertheleſs, face ſhe ſeem- 
ed ſo deficous to break off the treaty 
ſubſiſting between vs, I was ready to 
make any conceſſion that might be a- 


greeable to her inclinations, however re- 


pugnant ſuch a conceſſion might be to 
my on. | 

The cool ſarcaſtick humility of this 
reply, added greatly to her indignation, 


but no way got the better of her recol - 


lion. „Sir Robert, ſays ſhe, it is 


* no difficult matter to perceive the 


* whole extent of your deſign. The fa- 
tal teſtimony which I have given you 

of my fondneſs has leſiened me in 
your efleem, and of courle rendered 
you diincline4 to the union which was 
do ſubſill between our families: you 
Vant, by a cruel ſerenity, a ſtabbing 

ö ö . 

Felſteneis of behaviour, to force we 
to ſuch a refuſal of your addreſſes, 

3 May give a colour to your contenpt. 


" veneration, as gave me a 


had en made, and therefore re- 
, 


There is no neceſſity, however, Sir 
© Robert, for running to ſo poor, ſo 
« unmanly an artifice. If you are in 

* the leaſt deſirous of avoiding a match 
* with a wretch, whoſe. partiality for 


£ yours bas alone rendered her culpa- 


le, be generous and tel} her ſo. She is 
© not yet lo utterly loſt to ſentiment, as 
© to ſolicit for your compaſſion, ſince 


it ſeems ſhe is to be no longer entitled 


© to your love! 5 | 
© Dear Madam, ' replied I, * mode- 
rate a little of this unneceſſary warmth. 
What cauſe, what ground have I gĩ- 
ven you for theſe unaccountable fup- 
« politions ?”. + A een 
Sir Robert, interrupted ſhe, it 
© 18 not altogether ſo eaſy to blind the 
« eagle-eyed inſpection of a vehement 
© lover, What cauſe, what ground have 
you given me for theſe unaccountable 
6 
c 


* ſuppohtions ?—The moſt ample cauſe, 


the moſt indubitable ground. When 
I came down this morning, did not 
« yceur eye induſtriouſly avoid mine: 

© and all the time of breakfaſt did not 

* you officiouſly force your eonverſation 
on my father, to avoid faymg a ſylla- 

© ble to me? When we were left alone, 

« inltead of entertaining me as you uſed 
to do, did not you fit a whole hour 
without ever opening your lips? and 
© when in the fulneſs of my heart 1 
took notice of this indifference, did 
© Not you then come out with your dear 
* Madams, your profound wvenerations, 
© and your everlaſling cfteems ? Nay, at 
© this moment, when you lee my poor 
« boſem buriting with the moit poignant 
© diftreſs at your behavicur, have you 
© not the fame unimpaſhoned counte- 
© nance, the ſame air of unconcern, and 
the ſame cutting diftance of civility, 
© which firſt of all gave birth to my 
* {uſpicions;* as if you triumphed in 
o 
c 
o 


© your power, and were deſirous of ſee- 


ing how far the abuſe of it was able 
to n me in diſtreſs? pole? 
_ © Upen my word, Miſs Mildmay,” 
replied I, you put à very ſtrange in- 
© terpretation upon looks; and I am 
y infoitcly ſorry that any unfortunate 
* diſpoſition of my features ſhould givo 
« you the ſmalſeſt uneaſineſs. I did pot, 
5 838 imagine that the uſe of a be- 
coming reſpett could be conſtrued into 

an offence | 
© Reſpe& ] reſpet!* exclaimed they 
with a wildneſs of look and elevation of 
tone that really ſtartled me: reſpe&t i 
"x 27 Es * God 


—— bb 
—— - 
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God give me patience! Inhuman 
© Harold! And do you think that a 
« woman, doating like me to diſtraction, 
„can ever put up with a cold unani- 


c mated reſpect, where ſhe has a right 


to demand the warmeſt returns of a 
1 love ! Reſpect, after what 
© has paſſed between you and me, is the 
6 profleſt of all inſults} and if you have 


nothing elſe to offer me, I ſcorn both 


« you and your reſpect ; and here, in the 
6 3 of the living God, I ſolemnly 
ly ſwear never to be yours, but will 
© rather undergo any load of infamy and 


©. misfortune, than give my hand to a 


man, who, after having blaſted my 
6 peace of mind for ever, under the ſpe- 


_ © cious appearance of the moſt vehement 


© paſſion, ſhall in a few hours let me lee 
I am fo much leſicned in his eſtima- 
© tion as to talk of treating me with po- 
© liteneſs and reſpect! Go, Sir Robert 
Harold, continued ſhe, in a gentler 
accent, but with a faultering tone; go, 
leave me—inſtantly! I here give you 
back all your vows and proteſtations; 


© and ſhall only ſay, that you have 


© eternally deſtroyed the happineſs of a 


poor girl, who would die for the pre- 
© ſervation of yours? Here the ſtorm 
found way; for, unable any longer to 


ſuppreſs her emotion, ſe threw herſc]f 


into a great-chair, and gave way to a 


violent flood of tears. 


All this time, Melmoth, if you 4 


me juſtice, you muſt be ſenſible that m 
diſtreſs fell little ſhort of Miſs Mild- 


may's. You know I have not naturally 


an obdurate heart, however reaſon and 
reflection may, on particular occaſions, 


_ oblige me to reſiſt it's emotions. Judge, 


therefore, what I muſt have felt, to ſee 
the woman of my {ſoul tortured, in a 
manner to mati 8, with the coldneſs 
of my behaviour; yet to ſee alſo an ab- 


ſolute occafion for continuing that cold- 


neſs; nay, an abſolute occaſion of giv- 
ing her up for ever. A thouſand times 
was I ready to throw myſelf at het feet, 


and ſolicit a reconciliation. My love, 
_ joined to my humanity, pleaded the 
propriety of ſuch a proceeding in terms 


the - moſt forcible; but my reaſon ana 
my pride ſtepped conſtantly in to my aſ- 


ſiltance, and convinced me that the an- 


guiſh of g ſeparation at that time was 
infinitely preferable to a whole life of 
delpicable jealouſy and aching diſcon- 
tant. As well for the poor girl's f. Ike 


my own, 1 aw the'indiſpentible ne. 


120 — 


4 


ceſſity of perſevering in my plan; and, 
as the dignity of her ſentiments hag 


made a parting conſiderably more ealy 


than I could expect, I exerted all my 
fortitude to oppole the remonſtrances of 
my love, being fully convinced, that to 
lofe the preſent opportunity would on] 
render a breach more difficult another 
time, if any other time could even ſup- 
ply me with ſo fair an occaſion to break 
off. 5 Ke ö 
Miſs Mildmay had no ſooner thrown 
herſelf into the chair, than good man- 
ne:s neceſſarily obliged me to conſole 
her as well as I was able; I mean, con- 
fitently with my deſign: I went, there- 
fore, to the fide of the chair, and takin 
hold of her hand, I raiſed it coldly to 


my lips, and again begged ſhe would 


moderate a paſſton which was wholly 
founded on miſtake. This excels of 
« ſenhibility, my dear Miſs Mildmay,” 
obſerved J, * 1s an equal injuſtice tom 
* ſentiments and your own underltand- 
© ing. The exception which you have 
ſo unfortunately taken to my beha- 
viour this morning, is rather the re- 
fult of an extraordinary delicacy on 
your part, thin the conſequence of 
any impropriety on mine. You ſay 
am deſirous of diſcontinuing my 
addreſſes, and that you are conicious 
of being leſſened in my eſteem. How 
cruel, how inequitable a ſuppoſition? 
when 1 am here impatiently waitin 
for the happy day which 1s to unite us 
ior ever, and ready this inſtant, if you 
really doubt my ſincerity, to anticipate 
the withes of the two families by a 
marriage that ſhall ſilence your fears, 
till T am publickly honoured with your 
hand in the preſence of all our tela- 
tions. Tell me, is there any greaten 
proof which I can poſſibly give vou, 
either of my love or my elteem? It 
there is, be kind enough to name it; 
for, be aſſured, 1 only want to know 
your inclinations, that I may fly to 
indulge them. 7 
Though there was nothing extremely 
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paſſionate in this addrels, Melmoth, 


nevertheleſs, had 1 delivered it with any 
energy of tone, or ſiguificamce of gelture, 
it might perhaps have removed Lovila 3 
anxiety at once, and all might habe 
been immediately accommodated be- 


tween us; but as T {poke it with in 


conceivable e kept my ce 
continually wandering round the toon, 
it was impoſſible for her, without a . 

: | nikelt 


LOUISA MILDMAY. _ 26 


viſeſt deviation from her natural dignity, 
tp accept it as an apology. Whether ſhe 
really ſaw into my true motive or not, I 
ſhall not attempt to determine; but 
raifing up her head, and regarding me 
for ſome time with a, look of the moſt 


carneft attention, ſhe aſſumed a ſteady. 
articulate tone of voice, and delivered 


herſelf to the following purport. 
The more, Sir Robert, that I con- 
« ſider the nature of your behaviour, the 


© more I am convinced how utterly im- 
proper it is for you and I ever to 


« think of uniting. The recent un- 
© happy tranſaction has deſtroyed me 
« entirely in your good opinion; and, in- 
© deed, no wonder, for it has entirely 


deſtroyed me in my own, I fee that, 
«© as a man ot faſhionable honour, you 


© are ready to fulfil your engagements 


with me; but by the manner in which 


you tettify this readineſs, I, alſo ſee 
„that you ſecretly wiſh I ſhould dif- 
© charge you from that obligation. You 
© want to provoke me into ſuch an 
© exertion of my pride, as muſt force 
© me to reject you; and only deſire to 


* fave appearances, by drawing that re-. 


* fuſal from me which muſt otherwiſe 


© abſolutely proceed from yourlelf. It 


* would, however, be much more.gene- 


© rous if you candidly acknowledged the 


© real motives of your behaviour; and 
© ſince you have fortitude enough to 
„bear up againſt the pain of à ſepara- 
* tion, I could wiſh you had ſpirit 
* enough to avow the delign. This me- 
* thod of making me anſwerable for 
the conſequences of your own infide- 
© lity, is no leſs unmanly than it is 
* unjuſt; but it is below me to upbraid 
* you: for any claim which I thall 
make upon your inclinations, be ſatis- 
a fied, that if you are willing to be free, 


you are ſo.” 


As ſhe pauſed in this place, I was 


about to make a reply; but ine ſtopped. 


me in the beginning of my ſpeech, and 
lad, * Sir Robert, profeſſions are idle 
things when contradicted by the in- 
* conteſtible evidence of facts. You 


0 | $3 3 he I: | 
have made me miſerable, and you have 


; made me worthleſs ; do not, theretore, 
by the diſplay of an affected tender- 


* Neſs, ſeek to load me with an addi- 
* tional portion, either of wretchedneſs 


x or diſgrace. T am not altogether the 
; fives I law through from the moment 
Jou ſpoke upon this ſubject; and 


unpleton you take me for : your mo- 


though you have ſhewn but little con- 
ſideration for me during the courſe; 
of our debate, I ſhall, nevertheleſs 


anxiety, In ſhort, Sir, without put- 
ting you to the trouble of any far- 
ther arts to break off the treaty bee; 
tween us, I again aſſure you, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that it never 
ſhall take place; and, unhappy as L 
ſhall freely own this reſolution muſt- 


think it not a little fortunate, that I. 
diſcovered your ſentiments before the 
intended ceremony (by preventing 
the poſſibility of a ſeparation), bad 
faſtened me to a more laſting, as well 
as to a more aggravated diſtreſfs. 
Here, Melmoth, was the end of our 
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altercation. Louiſa, on finiſhing . this 


ſpeech, roſe haſtily from her chair, and: 
darting up to her room, as I ſuppoſe, 


left me to chew the cad of my own re- 


flections; which, to ſpeak honeſtly, my 


dear Charles, were none of the moſt 


agreeable. However, though I was ſe- 


cretly pleaſed that ſhe had, by a very 
_ generous effort of ſoul, ſpared me the 
mortification of being more than paſ- 

. five in the courſe of this tranſact ion, 


you cannot think how it affefed both 


my pride and my tenderneſs, to ſee her 
ſo apparently eaſy upon ſuch a trying 


occaſion. I imagined it would coſt her 
ſomething more ta give me up for ever; 
and to the diſgrace of my humanity I 


muſt own, that it would have no way 


diſpleaſed me, had ſhe ſhewoy a little 
ſtronger ſenſibility in our ſeparation. 

Being thus left alone, I ring for Ed- 
wards, and ordering him to get the 
chaiſe ready in an inſtant, I ſet out from 
Mr. Mildmay's, without taking leave 
of a ſingle foul. leaving only one of 
the footmen to bring the portmauteau 
after me, and ordering Ned to diſtri» 
bute, agreeable to the hoſpitable cuſ- 


toms of this country, twenty guineas 
among the lervants., . 


The interval from quitting Mr. 
Mildmay's, till my arrival at Reading 
was one of the moſt diſagreeable 15 
ſages in my whole life. Shame and re- 
morſe harrowed up my, boſom, alter- 
nately z and. when I reflected upon 
what Louiſa was likely to ſuffer, I was 
tortured 10 diſtraction. Th F 
figure I wade, thus Realing avay.from 
a. houſe, in which, but the day 


ſpare you. a world of confuſion, and. 


for ſome time make me, I nevertheleſs. - 


— — Pr how 
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e pitiful 


I was abſolutely idolized, gave Fs the 
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ſevereſt mortification ; and, in ſhort, every thing which had happened fires 


the univerſal diſtreſs which I knew muſt 
reſult-from my behaviour, operated ſo 
ſtrongly upon my humanity, that I was 
2 thouſand times ready to turn back, 
with a-reſolution-of ſacrificing my own 


peace of mind to preſerve the quiet of 


my ever amiable fiſter, the beautiful 
Lowſa, and her reſpectable family. But 


when 1 conſidered what had paſſed, : 
_ when I conſidered what might proba- 
_ bly happen, every thing fell before the 


arguments of my pride, and I continu- 


ed invincibly attached to my firſt deter- 


mination. n 
O Melmoth! did theſe women but 


know how we worſhip them for refuſing 


to gratify our wiſhes; did they but 
know how we doat upon the indigna- 


tion of a fine eye, when fired into a 


blaze of conſcious virtue, -and ſtriking 
an ipſtant confuſion upon the preſump- 


tvous addreſſes of a deſigning lover; 
bow few of them would liſten to an 
improper ſolicitation! But, ridicu - 


louſly confident of their on fortitude, 


or prepoſterouſly imagining that thoſe 


conceſſions are moſt like to ſecure an 


admirer, which are moſt apt to excite 


his contempt, they conſtanily betray 


their o cauſe, and oblige him in a 
manner to deſpiſe and deſert them. But 


re 


ſnewn me; and informing him that it 


Tas with inexpreſſible regret I quitted 
his houſe, at a time when I fondly flat- 
tered myſelf with the hope of ſpeedily 


becoming ſo near a part of his family; 
but that, as I had reaſons to believe a 


union with me would be no way con - 


ducive. to the happineſs of his amiable 
daughter, I had determined to make a 


ſacrifice of my own felicity, rather than 


concluded with the cuſtomary round of 


 common-place compliments, that tingle 


very prettily on the ear, though they 
ſeldom intereſt either the heart or the 


underſtanding. This letter I difpatch- 


ed by Edwards, for two reaſons ;: be- 
cauſe, in the firſt place, a ſpecial mef- 


ſenger garrigc an air of greater reſpect, 
chan if 1 had ſent it by the poſt; and 


becau e, | in he. {econ 5 I knew Ed- 
wards would giye a ſharp look - out, 
ind bring me a pretty exact account of 


my departure. | | 80 
And now, Melmoth, what ſay you 
to the part which I have ated in this 
affair? Do not you think my dexterity 
in getting off, a maſterpiece; and my 
fortitude in reſiſting the importunate 
remonſtrances of my on heart, an ex. 
ertion of philoſophy, which is at leaſt 
equal to any thing in all antiquity ? To 


be ſerious, however, thaugh I think you 


will in the main approve both of my 
prudence and my reiolution, I am ne- 
vertheleſs fearful of hearing your ſen. 
timents. As to Lady Haverſham, [ 
know ſhe will for ſome time be in the 
pouts, and fancy that I have behayed 
with the greateſt impropriety ; but as 


there is no likelihood of her ever becom- ö 


ing acquainted with the real cauſe of my 
proceeding, and as I ain conſcious her 
brother is the perſon on earth who holds 
the higheſt place in her affections, I am 


ſatisfied the ftorm muſt in a little time 


blow over, and that a few days will 
re · inſtate me perfectly in her eſteem, 

Poor Louiſa! was her peace of mind 
a little eſtabliſhed, I could with the 

more chearfulneſs ſubmit to my part of 
the anxiety ; but ſomehow her diſtreſs is 
continually preſent to my imagination, 
and my own feelings are perpetually 


_ aggravated by the recollection of her 
_ ſufferings. Women, however, though 
their ſenſibility may be more piercingly 


exquiſite than ours, are neverthelets 
much readier to conquer the remem- 
brance of misfortune : they feel more 
deeply indeed at firſt; but from the 
oſier- like pliability of their minds, the 
moment the firſt fury of the tempelt is 
ſuſtained, they gradually riſe to their 
former ſituation; the anguiſh impercep+ 
tibly ſoftens from affliction into melan- 
choly, from melancholy into languor, 
and from languor into tranquillity; 
whereas the maſculine mind, like the 


oak in the fable, is ſhattered in the fe- 


verity of a conflict, when it might 
eaſily have recovered the moſt violent 
ſhock by a happy facility in bending. 
This remark; Charles, is not the con- 


ſequence: of an idle ſpeculation : in 


the courſe of my own experience, [ have 
frequently ſound it exiſting in Jeallty. 
When I firſt commenced life, I have 
been the moſt unealy fellow in the world 
at the concluſion of an amour, leſt the 
diſtraction in which I ſaw the nnfortu · 
nate fair · one abſorbed ſhould * 


1 


with Miſs Mildmay. 


"© 4 + @ oa. 


into ſome deſperate extremity; yet how 
have I ſtared with aftoniſhment, when, 
in the ſnort circle of a few hours, the 
ſelf-ſame miſerable nymph, who was 
woftrate at my feet, and tearing ber 
Fair with all the phrenzy of an extra - 

nt paſſion, has appeared in the 
ſde · box or the drawing room, with 
as perfect a compoſure upon her features 


zs if her tender boſom had never un- 


dergone the ſmalleſt r On this 
account, therefore, I 
Miſs Mildmay's uneaſineſs will very 


ſpeedily wear off, eſpecially as ber ſe- 


cret will reſt in a manner with herſelf, 


and as ſhe herſelf alio has the credit of 


the rejection. | | 


II mall by this day's poſt write to La- 


dy Haverſham.' That woman, Charles, 


dias a ſoul that ſtrikes againſt the ſtars, 


ind excites, in the midſt of all the bro- 
ther's familiarity, a fomething thatcom- 
mands my go, rom admiration. Not- 
withſtanding a 

are one of her greate 


receipt of this, and let me as immedi- 
ately know what ſhe ſays of my breach 
ſhall ſtay at this 
* till I receive your anſwer: where 
ther conſideration; though where, would 
be a matter of no conſequence, as I am 
heartily weary of myſelf, were it not, 


that Lam, in ſpite of all my indifference 


to the world, your ever faithful 
R. HAROLD, 


LETTER IX: 


MR. CHARLES MELMOTH TO SIR 
NORBERT HAROLD. | 


J Do not know how it is, Harold, 

but notwithttanding my general dif- 
regard of women, you have intere ſted 
me ſtrangely in favour of Miſs Mild- 
may z and this unaccountable delicacy 
of yours in breaking off with a lady, 
merely becauſe ſhe has given the 
molt convincing proof of her afeAtio | 


is what, in my opinion; favours. con- 


liderably more of romance than of 
real u derſtanding. To embrace a cer- 
tan miſery, for fear of a misfortune 
which is never likely to happen, may 
perhaps make you e hero of a very 


.. 


atter myſelf, that 


your eee you 
favourites; call 
upon her therefore immediately on the 


ſatis factory anſwer.” 
ſhall go next muſt be a matter of far- 


tty novel; but muſt, 'in-aftual ti 
xpole you to the unremitting N ridicu 1 
of every body who is truſted with your 
fecret : however, as the die is irrero-— 
verably calt, and as I do not Tſe: that 
the generous girl could be prevailed 
upon to have you, were you even to 
ſneak back to her father's houſe in at 
pitiful a manner as you left it, I tial 
throw away as few of my reflectious 8 
poſſible upon a fellow who acts in ma- 


nifeſt repugnance to the ſentiments both 


of his reaſon and his honour, and is 
willing to become a raſcal in the eyes of : 
the wiſe and the worthy, for feat the 


. or the profhga mould ſet him | 


own as a fool. Sad * 
Agreeably to the deſire of your let. 


ter, I had no ſouner locked over the 


contents than I ſer out to your fifter's ; 
but, inſtead of being immediately vffier- 
ed up ſtairs, according to cuſtom, 
ſervant told me that his lady had been 


exceſſively ill the whole day, and given 


orders againſt the admittante of any 
viſitors. However, Sir, ſays the ho- 


neſt man, as it is you, I will call 


Mrs. Harper, her ladyſhip's woman, 
* who will probably give you a ne 

Harper accordingly came down to 
me; and, with a look of mingled grie 


and impatience, aſked me if you were 


come to town, I replied in the nega- 
tive, and enquired if I thight not 


ſpeak a word or. two with her lady. 


+ Yes, to be ſure, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, 
though I do not believe fhe would ſee 
any other perſon in the kingdom“ 


On this the led me up ſtairs, and theis 
I found your ſifler with a letter before 
her, which ſhe afterwards informed me 


came from Mrs. Mildmay. It was 
eaſy to tee that Lady Haverſham had 
been weeping much; her eyes were pro- 
digiouſly ſwelled, and there was an un- 
common paleneſs over her whole face, 
which ſufficiently indicated both indi- 
poſition and diſtreſs, e. 
- Yau know how little the ſtands upon 
ceremony with me; "lie pointed thefe- 
fore to à chair near her own, und Wave 
mg with her hand to Harper, as a ſignal 
to withdraw, ſhe burſt into a violent 
a of tears. q As I had 9 too much 
reaſon to gueſs the cauſe of her per · 

king 


turbation, and was ſenfible that fa 


in her preſent circumftariees would only 
add to her affliction, I waited without 


: 
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ever opening my lips, till ſhe had ſome- 
what recovered herſelf, and was a lit- 
tle able to enter upon a converſation. 

After her tears had procured her 
ſome relief, ſne turned to me with an 
air of unſpeakable dejection, and cried, 
« O, Mr. Melmoth! this barbarous 
© brother will break my heart; he has 
© planted daggers here, putting her hand 
upon her boſom ; * but you know the 
© whole affair, I ſuppoſe, as I am ſen- 
« ſible that, of all his friends, you 
© poſleſs the higheſt place in his confi- 
6 dence,” | | 

I bowed, and was filent. 
What think you, Sir,” ſays ſhe, 
e of this new exploit? Can you ſay any 
4 thing to defend him now? Would to 


© God that you could! Yet, O Mr. 


6 Melmoth! an attempt to extenuate 
© his guilt would no leſs diſgrace your 
good ſenſe, than injure your huma- 
© nity! But tell me, Sir, has he (ent 


9 popu account of particulars, has 
„ | 


„ thing?” - | 


e made you acquainted with every 


I again bowed, and was ſilent. 
And well, Mr. Mclmoth,* fays 
ſhe, * what can we do to fave bis life; 


© to ſave the honour of the dear un- 
happy girl, and to reſtore the peace 


© of a worthy, innocent family?“ 


I replied, that you were ſtill at Read- 


mg, and would remain there for a day 
or two; that I was convinced nobody 
had ſo great an influence over you as 
her ladyſhip ; and adviſed her to exert 


that influence in ſuch a manner as ſhe 
ſhould judge moſt conducive to thoſe 
_ falutary purpoſes. ; | 


« Aye, but Sir,” interrupted Lady 
Haverſham, do you know that poor 


_« Miſs Mildmay is turned out of doors; 


© that ſhe is now a wanderer, an out- 


© caſt from her father's houſe; and that 


« her diſgrace muſt inevitably become 


© publick before any letter or meſſage 
© can poſſibly reach him? Her unhappy 


« myther ſends me a bleeding account 
«© of particulars. I ſuppoſe, after your 


© cruel friend had quitted the houſe, 
© Miſs Mildmay, between her con- 


© ſciouſneſs on account of the paſt, 
© and her deſpair on account of the 
© future, revealed the whole matter to 
c the venerable lady. Here, Mr. Mel- 
© moth, we keep no ſecrets from you; 
© here is Mrs, Mildmay's letter; and 
x if. you can read it with dry eyes, you 
* have either more philoſophy or leſs 
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feeling than I could wiſh any perſon 


© whom I really regard to poſſeſs,” 


I took the letter, and ſhall not ſcruple 
to acknowledge that J cried very bear- 
tily at ſeveral of the paſſages. The 
elt vation of ſentiment which the young 
lady ſhews, in never once attemptin 
to upbraid you, though ſhe had ſuch 


an undoubted occaſion for reproach, 


gives me a very favourable idea of her 


character; and the generoſity of her 


ſelf- accuſation, is ſuch In argument in 
ſupport of her candour, as muſt, I think, 
entirely remove thoſe unmanly appre- 
henſions upon which you grounded your 
rejection. | 5 

Though IT am by many years the 
oldeſt man, you know the ſex infinitely 
better than I, and know allo better than 


T what is eſſential to the promotion of 


your own happineſs: yet, in the pre- 
lent caſe, my dear Harold, I think you 
exceſſively in fault, Through the whole 
of Mits Mildmay's behaviour, there has 
been much tenderneſs, but no levity ; 
and her error was an exceſs of love, not 


a vehemence of conſtitution, Had it 


been the latter, like the generality of 
women, ſhe would have kept her ſecret 
to herſelf, or meanly crouched under 
your indignities, in ſuch a manner as 
had prevented the likelihood of a ſepa» 
ration; but, till alive to the ſharpeſt 
nicety of ſentiment, ſhe neither could 


ſtoop to put up with an inſult to retain 


you, nor, when a ſeparation took place, 


attempt to conceal, by any duplicity of 


conduct, the fatal occaſion of hei lols, 
In whatſoever light I view her conduct, 


1 ſee a woman of exalted principle, 


though I find that woman unhappily in 
love, and in love with a fellow, too, 


who, inſtead of making any allowances 


on account of her paſſion, makes ule 
of that very paſſion as an argument 
for involving her in equal diſtiefs and 
diſgrace, . . 
I have here, at Lady Haverſham $ 
requeſt, incloled Mrs, Mildmay's kt, 
ter, as your litter is, in conſequence o 
this , affair, ſo very much in- 
diſpoſed, that ſhe doubts her own abili- 
ty to write to day. She has charged me, 
however, in her name, to tell you, that, 
with all her tenderneſs for you, if you 
give up Miſs gens: + you mult give 
up her alſo : ſhe conſiders herſelf as 4 
partner in the injury which that un- 
fortunate young oY. — 7 
nd is, beſides, apprehenſive or tue, 
wee 58 we cConſequences 


conſequences which naturally reſult from 
the diſhonour of a conſiderable family : 
you underſtand me; Colonel Mildmay 
and you muſt inevitably have a meet- 
ing; and though I know you as ſuc- 
celsful in your weapons, and am len- 


ſible you have as much courage as any 


man in England, it muſt nevertheleſs be 
a difagreeable circumſtance to a man of 
your irnlibility, to expoſe Mr. Mild- 
may's houſe to freſh misfortunes, when 
the injury which you have already done 


it exceeds the power of reparation. 


Before matters, therefore, come to 
extremities, I could wiſh, for your own 
lake, for your ſiſter's ſake, for my ſake, 
for every body's ſake, you would in- 
ſtantly come up to London, and endea- 
your at a reconciliation with Mils Mild- 
may : a woman who Joves you to di- 
traction, can ſcarcely retuſe you a par- 


don for any offence, eſpecially as the 


grant of that pardon will be an eſſen- 
tial means of promoting her own hap- 


pineſs, and prelerving the honour of 
her family. You fee, by her mother's 
letter, where the is to be; and, if vou 


have either a paſſion for her, an affec- 


tion for your filter, a friendſhip for me, 
or a regard for yourſelf, you will im- 
_ mediately comply with ſo reaſonable a a 


requeſt, VCC 
Were we to weigh the force of your 
preſent object ion to Miſs Mildmay in a 
proper ſcale, it would appear ſo aſtoniſh- 
ingly trifling, that you yourſelf muſt 
wonder how you ever gave it any con- 
ſideration. You are only ſearful of 
being miſerable, you fay, if you marry 
Miſs Mildmay; yet you prefer the real 
miſery of giving her up, and involving 
the beſt of liſters, and a whole inno- 
cent family, in the utmoſt diſtrefs, ra- 
ther chan run the chance of an imagi- 
nary misfortune. Is this a proceeding 
conſiſtept with that good ſenſe, which, 
in ſpite of all your faults, I muſt allow 
you; putting even every motive of ge- 
nerolity, triendſhi;, aud humanity, en- 
tirely out of the queſtion ? Indeed, Sir 
1 5 the anſwer is greatly to your 
Vadvantage; and, was I leſs acquaint- 
ed with the extent, cf your abilities, I 
mould be apt to form ſuch opinions as 
would do no gieat credit to your un- 
derſtandi „„ | 


Thad almoſt | forgot to inform you, 


. ” + 
9 * 


| that Mrs. Mildmay has ſent up the 


jewels which you preſented to her amia- 
ble daughter, when there was ſuch a 
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likelihood of a happy unian between 
the two families: your ſiſter actually 
ſobbed when ſhe mentioned them; and, 
in my hearing, ordered Harper to lock 
them up in ſome place where ſhe might 


never have an opportunity, of ſeeing. 


A : % 
This letter, my dear Harold, is very 
long and very dull; but the anxiety in 
which. I labour on your, account, and 
the long train of evils which J foreſee, 


| ſhould you fooliſhly negle@ the advice 


which I have here given you, totally 
incapacitates me from attending either 


to method or connection. But what have 


I to do with method or connection in 
letters of friendſhip? Thoſe who write 
only from the head, regard the beauty 
of compoſition; while thoſe who ſpeak 
from the heart, are utterly unmindful 


of ornament. Believe me, therefore, 


to be your very faithful 


Os MEL MOTH. 


LETTER x. 


LADY HAVERSHAM TO SIR ROBERT 


HAROLD. 


F Do not know in what form to begin 
a letter, where I heartily deſpiſe the 


perſon to whom I write; nor how to 


think of calling any body by the ten- 
_ der name of brother, whom reaſon and 


juſtice oblige me to deteſt as a man: 
yet the powerful voice of Nature ſubdues 
both my contempt and my indignation, 
and leads me on to try what can pol- 
ſibly be done to preſerve his life and his 
character, before a publication of his 


infamy expoſes him to inevitable danger 


and diſgrace. 


Do not imagine, Sir, that by inſinu- 


ating an apprehenſion about your per- 
ſonal ſafety, I want to intimidate you 


into the practice of honour or humanity. 
I know too well, from the many broils. 
in which you have been already engaged 


on account of your profligacy, that a 
man of violence receives additional cou- 
rage from the appearance of danger; 
and frequently thinks himſelf obliged 
to ſilence every dictate, both of reaſon 
and juſtice, left his bravery ſhould ſuf 
fer the ſmalleſt imputation, Such a man 
I know you to be; and am ſatisßed 


that, in the prelent caſe, you will ſooner 


think of juſtifying the infamy of your 
| Conduct, 
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30 LOUISA MILDMAY. 


conduct, than dream of reparation : 
yet, Bob, by all the tenderneſs of our 
near relation, I conjure you to hear me 


this once with attention, as it is pro- 


bably the laſt time I ſhall ever trouble 
you with my cenſures, or inſult you 
with my advice. | | 
And tell me really, is it thus I am to 


be repaid for all my ſolicitude about 
your happineſs? Is the family I moſt 


valued, to be diſhonoured ; the young 
lady whom I moſt loved, to be N 
ed ; and my own peace of mind, to be 
eternally ſacrified; becauſe I have, with 
an anxiety which few ſiſters ever felt to 
ſuch a degree, been attentive to the mi- 
nuteſt circumſtance that could either 
improve your fortune, or increaſe your 
felicity? Is the ſiſter, for whom you 
profets ſo cordial an affection, the chief 
perſon marked out for the exerciſe of 
your cruelty z and the friends who were 
deareſt to her in the world, the princi- 
8 people whom you could think of 
oading with the moſt aggravating diſ- 


honour, and the moſt piercing diſtreſs? 
Q, Bob! could I have thought this of 


you! Wild as J judged you in general, 
I believed you a man of ſentiment at 


bottom, and could by no means ſuppoſe 


that, in the unſuſpecting hour of conh- 


. dence, when the reputation of a conſi- 
_derable houſe and my tranquillity were 


at ſtake, that you would prove the worſt 


of all aſſaſſins, and ſtab them both to 


the heart! The day after to-morrow, 
Bob, I had ſet apart as the moſt for- 
tunate of my life; but, alas! Iam now 
to mark it only with my tears, and to 
lament it as the primary ſource of all 
my preſent afflictions. 5 

our friend, Mr. Melmoth, has juſt 
left me; and, though I believed I ſhould 
not be able to write in the aggravated 


diſtreſs of a real indiſpoſition and an 
unexpected calamity, nevertheleſs, my 


eart is too full to be ſilent z and, when 


conſider not only what has happened, 


but what is likely to reſult from this 


_ melancholy affair, I am fearful of loſing 
à ſingle moment, till I try whether there 
may not yet be a poſſibility of bringing 


an accommodation about, and prevent- 


_ ing the pretent misfortune from produc- 


ing any additional cauſe of diſtreſs, 
Mr. Melmoth, who loves you with 


the moſt friendly affection, has ſhewn 


ne What yOu wrote to him in conſe- 
duence of this unhappy affair; and I 
nd that, notw'itlufending the infamy 


of your conduct on one ſide of the queſ- 
tion, you are yet candid enough on the 
other to aim at no palliations. I am 
leaſed to ſee you generous, though 1 

bleed to fin Fo guilty ; and am ſtill 
in hopes that this latent ember of prin- 
ciple may be fanned into ſomething that 
will yet light us on to happineſs, _ 
In the whole courle of your narrative, 


| you have but one objection to Miſs 


Mildmay, and that is gven grounded 
upon a ſuppoſition no leſs ungenerous 
than unjuſt, You men, however, have 
very contracted notions on theſe occa- 
fions; and generally give up that very 
ene where a lady has ſhewn any fatal 
proofs of her regard, which firſt of all 

leads you to think of gaining her af. 
fections. As long as ſhe keeps you at 
a diſtance, you think your ſelves the only 
objects whom ſhe can ever honour with 
her approbation; but if, in the unguard- 


ed fulneſs of heart, ſhe ſhould untortu- 


nately loſe ſight of her circumſpection, 
and facrifice her honour through an ex- 
travagant tenderneſs, that moment you 
ſink in your own opinion; that moment 
you conſtrue what is the conſequence of 
an unbounded partiality for yourlelves 
into a levity of ſentiment, and imagine 
every body elſe muſt be indulged with 
an equal degree of familiarity. _ 


Lou, brother, who have ſo fine a per- 


ſon, and ſo finiſhed an addreſs, would 
think it ſtrange if any body was to tell 
you, with a grave face, that you were 
utterly unable to engage a lady's affec- 
tions; yet why may not you ſuppoſe 
that it was the influence which you had 
over Miſs Mildmay's heart that drew 


her into this unhappy miſtake ? Had ſhe 


been actuated by any illiberal levity of 
ſentiment, do you imagine that ſhe would 
have continued, through the moſt trying 
ſtages of a young woman's life, from 
ſixteen up to twenty-one, without mak- 
ing any lapſe injurious to her reputa- 
tion? Do you ſuppoſe that, ſurrounded 
with admirers, and every day ſolicited | 
by ſome of the fineſt young fellows in 
the kingdom, ſhe would not have fallen 
a victim to a vehemence of conſtitution? - 
Undoubtedly ſhe would: but conſtſtu- 
tion had nothing at all to do in her cha- 
rafter, You koow I have been intimate 
in her family from her infancy, though, 
ou became acquainted with; her Jo Jute- 
1 and my revelence, Jae Lord Hh: 
verſham's ife, upon the very [pot it 


her, gave me nuabe;lels bet 


bei Ln 


LOUISA MILDMAY, 


of knowing her thoroughly. In all this 


time, there never was a young lady who 


behaved with a nicer rectitude of con- 
dv& that had ſo many admirers; and 
you may be ſure, if J had not the beſt 
opinion in the world, both of her head 
aud her heart, I ſhould not have been 
ſo defirous of having her for a ſiſter. 

So far, in reality, was Miſs Mild- 
may from an indiſcreet girl, that I place 
no inconſiderable ſhare of her ruin down 
to the account of her very virtue. When 
ſhe grew old enough to be diſtinguiſhed 
by he addreſſes of the men, ſhe always 
made me her confidante; and often, 
opon my aſking her what objection ſhe 
could have to ſuch or ſuch a perſon, ſhe 


would reply, My dear Lady Haver- 
© ſham, the men are well enough to be 


« ſure, and ſo are their eſtates; but I. 


. : 


ing in their characters. 


do not find any thing peculiarly {trik- 


As it was impoſſible but what, in he 
courſe of our intimacy, I ſhould fre- 


quently talk of you, and dwell, with 
all the partiality of a ſiſter, upon ſuch of 
your actions as I thought worthy of ap- 
probation; Louiſa would liſten with a 
fixed attention, would declare you were 


'a charming fellow, and wiſh that her 
: ta could be prevailed upon to truſt 


er up with me io town,. or that the 
wildneſs of your diſpoſition would per- 


mit you to make a viſit to the country. 


She longed, ſhe faid, to ſee you, ang 


begged I would contrive to bring you 


together; but, I do not know how it 
was, though I tried ſeveral times, ſome 


accident or other ſtill happened to defeat 
my intentions. Matters went on in this 
manner for ſome time, till the very ge- 


nerous part which you acted by farmer 
Jenkins, who had been thrown into 
5 for a conſiderable ſum by bis land- 
ord, on account of reſenting an unbe- 


coming liberty with his daughter. As 
| was really charmed with the action 


myſelf, I to!d.it to every body, and firſt 
of all I believe to Louiſa. When ſhe 
heard that you were totally uninterelted 
in the affair; that Jenkius was an ho- 
gelt, worthy, poor man; that he had a 
large family, and was cruelly oppreſſed; 
when ſhe heard that you not only 
paid all his debts, but even portioned 
out his daughter; and all this without 
being ever ſeen by any individual of the 
Per tellow's family; Louiſa could not 


withſtand her emotion; ſhe breathed 


ſhort; ſhifted from one fide of her ſeat. 
to the other; and, at laſt, exclaiming 
that there was no. poſſibility of bearing 
any more, ſhe burſt into a flood of tears. 
Thus, totally uninflueneed by paſſion or 
prejudice, and entirely actuated by real 


principle and genuine benignity, her 
very goodneſs of heart became a mate- 


rial ſource of her misfortunes, and laid 
the original foundation of all her pre- 
ſent diſhonour and diſtreſs. The con- 
tracted eye of a narrow minded liber - 
tiniſm, cannot, however, diſtinguiſn be- 
tween thoſe indiſeretions which reſult 
from an excels of tenderneſs, and an 
exceſs of levity : attentive to one little 
object, it always fees a woman's actions 
on the leaſt favourable ſide; and, con- 
ſcious of it's own unworthineſs, ſup- 
poſes that nothing but an equal unwor- 


thineſs can ever honour it ſo far as to 


commit a capital miitake. _ 


But, of all the paltry contrivances 
which were ever deſigned to break off a 


match, ſurely your mode of parting 


with Miſs Mildmay was the mott ridi- 
culouſiy contemptible. And ſo you 
thought it perfectly ſufficient to ſay you 
were ready to marry her, at the ſame 
time that by the inſolence and cruelty. 
of your artificial humility and concern, 
you forced her to the ablolute neceſſity 


of rejecting you! As a man of honour, . 
you thought it requiſite to declare a wil 
lingnets to. fwhi your former engage- 

ments; yet what honourable compunc- 


tion did you feel, when, in the baſeſt 
oppoſition to your profeſſions, you work 
ed the unhappy young lady up to the 


cutting alternative, either of refuſing 


you, or of meriting to be refuſed her- 


ſelf? What ſignifies the plauſibility, of 


the moſt ſolemn profeſſion, when our 


actions give the lye fo our. words; or | 


what ſignifies the deepeſt air of tender- 
neſs and veneration, if we ſecretly carry 
a dagger, to ſtab the object of all this ten- 
derueſß and veneration to the heart? In 


fact, bur hypocriſy, ſo far from alle - 
VIS the guilt, ſerves only to increaſe 


it's infamy; and indicates nothing more 
than our fear, or our ſhame, to perpe- 


trate thoſe. crimes from which we are 
neither deterred by the voice of honour 


nor the ſenſe of humanity. But what 


has a modern fine gentleman to do with 
honour or humanity ! the mere outſides 
of either are ſufficient for his purpoſe z3 
and, ſo he res formal, frigid _ 
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32 
of deference for his word, he becomes 
equally dead to the dictates of his rea- 
fon, and the feelings of his heart. | 
Vet, if J am aftoniſhed at the pitiful 
contrivance by which you obtained your 
honourable diſcharge from Louiſa, what 
muſt I think of that barbarous mortifi- 
cation which you expreſs at finding ſhe 
a worthleſs liber- 
tine with ſuch an exalted ſhare of for- 


titude? And ſo your pride was wounded, 


becauſe the unhappy young lady did not 


diſcover a — ſhare of wretchedneſs, 
and manife 


ſt a much keener ſenſibility 
of diſtreſs? Oh, Bob, Bob! how un- 
manly, how inhuman is this declaration! 
But why am I ſurprized at partial un- 


manlineſſes, or particular inhumanities, 


where the whole conduct has been uni- 
formly deſtitute of manhood and huma- 
nity? Your behaviour, Sir, is entirely 
of a piece; and my contempt is as much 
excited by your pride, as my deteſtation 
is raiſed by your barbarity. 
. I ſuppoſe, Sir, it would have yielded 
2 moſt delicious feaſt to your vanity, 
had Miſs Mildmay fallen at your feet, 
and in an agony of deſpair implored 
you to change your cruel reſolution. I 
fuppoſe you would have felt the moſt 
exquiſite gratification, to ſee the unhap- 
py young lady deluged in her own tears, 
and tearing her fine face in all the extra- 
vagance of united grief and diſtraction. 
Thank God, you were diſappointed ! 
Thank God, there is one woman who 
can ſpurn a worthleſs lover from her 
reſegce, even while the acknowledges 
is poſſeſhon of her heart! What you 
may think of her behaviour I know not; 
but, for my own part, her conduct ſince 
her firſt indiſcretion has actually raiſed 
her in my opinion; and the generous 
| ſenſibility which ſhe has ſhewn in con- 
ſequence of her error, gives her a pre- 
| ference to millions who have never erred 
at all. | Lo 
Pride, inſenſibility, and want of ſo- 
licitation, have given a negative degree 
of excellence to and preſerved the pu- 
= of numbers, who were neither pro- 
tected by principle nor reaſon ; but a 


woman who on the eve of marriage 
with a man ſhe paſſionately loves, a 


woman whoſe heart, by the conſidera- 
tion of the approaching union, and the 


exchange of a thouſand tender vows 
antecede the ceremony, 


that naturally an 
is melted into the ſofteſt degree of con- 


LOUISA MILDMAY., 


fidence, and thrown totally off, her guard: 
ſuch a woman, I ſay, if in the unſu- 
ſpeting moment of her ſoul ſhe even 
orgets the more rigid though neceſſary 
punctilios of behaviour, has infinite ex. 
tenuations to offer in her defence; buy 
if, upon her recovery of recollection, 
ſne is capable of acting with dignity 
and ſentiment, the goodneſs of her mind 
I think ſufficiently removes the impu- 
tation of levity, and rgnders her greatly 
ſuperior to thoſe who boaſt of their own 
fortitude, without experiencing the fotce 
of the ſame temptation. | 
Thus, my dear Bob, have I opened 
my whole heart to you on this ſubje&; 
and now the only anſwer which I either 
deſire or expect to this letter is, your 
immediate preſence in town, to try every 
poſſible means of a reconciliation with 
Miſs Mildmay. Do not be afraid of 


looking mean when you are about the 


performance of a good action: a bluſh 
upon ſuch an occaſion will become you 
mightily; and even in proportion to the 
greatneſs of your confuſion, I ſhall be 
apt to eſtimate both the benevolence of 
your heart and the depth of your un- 
derſtanding. Should you, however, ſtill 


continue attached to your ridiculous de- 


licacy, and, through a romantick prin- 
ciple of pride, give up a woman who 
is in actual poſſeſſion of your heart, 


vou mult alſo give up a ſiſter who loves 
you, as ſiſter perhaps never loved bro- 


ther before; for, though I candidly 
own it will give me the greateſt of all 
diſtreſſes to diſcontinue tuch a corre- 
ſpondence as ſhould ſubſiſt between two 
people ſo united by blood, and fo ce- 
mented by friendſhip, yet J poſitively 
repeat, that unleſs you ſhew yourſelf 
a.man of principle on this important oc- 
caſion, you will never more hear a ſyl- 
lable from your greatly afflited, yet {till 
affectionate ſiſter, | 


Tat0. HAVERSHAM:. 


LETTER XI. 


six ROBERT HAROLD TO CHARLES 
—____. MELMOTH, ESQ, 


| DEAR CHARLES, 1 


Ct 7 OU can ſcarcely conceive the anx 
iety. I have laboured under fince 


Ro yu t that I v 
my laſt letter: every ee e 


abſent from Louiſa, I thought would 
have enabled me to baniſh her from my 
memory with more readineſs and cer- 
tainty; but, I do not know how it is, 
ſhe preſſes with an inceſſant violence to 
my recollection, and gains every mo- 
ment an additional ſhare of power, in 
proportion as I flattered myſelf her 
power would have diminiſhed. What 
an vnaccountable fellow am I, Charles, 
that I never know my own mind for 

four and twenty hours together! Be- 
fore I was ſure of Miſs Mildmay, I 
was impatient to become maſter of her 
affections: when I had obtained theſe 
affections, I inftantly ſunk into a ſtate 
of indifference and apathy, and for ſome 
time dreaded the day of marriage, as a 
condemned criminal would dread the 
day of execution. Well, having at laſt 
worked myſelf up into a real in. Yap for 


her, the intervention of an unexpected 


circumſtance induced me to give her up; 
and now that I have given her up, I find 
I ſhall be as eager as ever to regain her, 
The only way I ſee, after all, is fairly 
to marry her; for then, let me change 
my mind never ſo often, my perſon you 
know will be bound in ſuch a manner, 
2s to keep me from the commiſſion of 
freſh abſurdities. | | | 
I have juſt this moment received your 
letter, and my ſiſter Haverſham's. By 
theſe I find you are endeavouring to 
imitate, as far as you are capable of 
imitating any thing worthy, the charac- 
ter of Belford in Richardſon's Clariſſa 
Harlow, Nay, to render this imitation 
the more ſtriking, you treat me as if I 
were . juſt ſuch another contemptible 
blockhead as Lovelace, who did not 
imagine there was a modeſt woman ex- 
Iting. Now, you know very well, 
Melmoth, that I am rather vain in af- 
fectation than in reality; and though I 
:ometimes talkaway about my perſon and 
my addreſs, you muſt acknowledge that, 
unlike Richardſon's hero, I never inſi- 
nuate that either is irreſiſtible. In ſhort, 
you know that, even in my wildeſt con- 
vection with the ſex, Iitil] retained ſome 
degree of principle; and have frequent- 
7, from motives of humanity, avoided 
an intercourſe which he would have ſo- 
licited with the utmoſt aſſiduity. Be- 
een him and me the compariſon is ſtill 
more remote; for he was continually 
enceavoyring to 'undermine a. virtue 
which he had no reaſon whatſoever to 
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ſuſpe&; whereas I never entertained a 


thought injurious to Miſs Mildmay, but 
ſucceeded with her entirely from a tri- 
vial accident. This is not all; the arts 
which Lovelace made uſe of to trepan 
Clariſſa were to the laſt degree infamous 
and unmanly : his carrying her to Sin- 
clair's, a common brothel: and his in- 


introduction of the two ſtrumpets to her 


in the character of ladies of quality, are 


more flagrant inſtances of turpitude than 
if he had actually adminiſtered a ſleep- 
ing draught, or forced her the moment 


he got her from her father's. In the 


latter caſes, youth and ee might 


afford his crime ſome ſhadow of palha- 
tion; whereas, in the former, his ſc 8 


are ſo tedious and refined, that they be- 


come utterly repugnant to the fire of 
youth, and the fury of paſſion; and 
indicate either the moſt palpable villainy 
of heart, or the moſt palpable want of 


inclination. His reaſon, too, for delay- 


ing to marry the woman he loves is a 
pleaſant one: he fears ſhe is aQually 
virtuous. O, Charles! how oppoſite is 
the motive of my conduct! But huſh, 


recolle&ion! Down, buſy devil; down! 


I have waked a ſcorpion in that retro- 

ſpe&, which ſtings me to diſtraction! 
Your letter, Charles, is, as you juſtly 

call it, a very dull one; however, you 


are a happy fellow to make even your 


ſtupidity a means of ſhewing your un- 
derſtanding. My ſiſter Haverſham, with- 
out the advantage of your extenſive eru- 
dition, writes fifty times more to, the 


papa, though I dare ſay you think 


er infinitely your inferior, both as to 
elegance of ſtyle and energy of argument. 
Do not, however, he offended at the 
juſtice I do her in this place; for you 


are a mighty favourite with her lady- 
ſhip; and, I dare ſay may, in time, 
aſpire at a match with her—Abigail | 


Harper. | | 
Notwithſtanding theſe attempts to be 
merry, I am feartul my endeavours at 


a joke will be to the full as unfortunate __ 
as your endeavours at letter-writing, 1 
ſhall not, like you, however, make the 


ridiculous parade of an apology : the 


buſineſs of this ſcrawl is to beg you will 


intantly go to Lady Haverſham's, and 


inform her J am every thing ſhe could 


wiſh me; that I ſhall ſet off to-morrow 


morning for London, and be with her 
by breakfaſt. In the mean time, if ſhe 
would contrive to ſee Louiſa, who oy” | 


E 2 
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be in town by this, it would oblige me 
highly, as I know an interview between 
them would pave the readieſt way to a 
reconciliation. Perhaps Miſs Mildmay, 
when ſhe finds my ſiſter ſo ſtrenuous, 
and ſees how ready I am myſelf to heal 
this unlucky breach, may give herſelf 
Tome airs, and think of treating me with 

indifference. If the ſhould, by Hea- 
ven—Yet, ſurely, I have deſerved not 
only her indifference, but her ſcorn. 
Have I not cruelly expoſed her to the 
Tidicule of the whole world, and the re- 
ſentment of her whole family! Have I 


not equally endangered her reputation 


and her life, deſtroyed her fortune, and 
blaſted her felicity! Yes, Melmoth, I 
have deſerved not only her ſcorn but 


her abſolute deteſtation, I am aſto- 


niſhed, when I review the ſtate of the 
caſe, how I could be weak enough to 
prefer a number of the moſt affecting 
evils, to the precarious hazard at wortt 
of a fingle misfortune. Mrs. Mildmay's 
letter coſt me many tears, and I could 
not read Lady Haverſham's without an 
equal mixture of ſhame and diſtreſs: that 
wWorthieſt, nobleſt of women, Charles, 


is entitled to every return both of my 
ap dee affection. Had it not been 


For her indefatigable induſtry, even in 


oppoſition to the manifeſt call of her in- 
tereſt, and the dictates of her love, my 


father, you know, would have diſinherit- 
ed me. Her marriage with Lord Haver- 
ſham, a man three time older than her- 
ſelf, was the price of my pardon ; and 
pet, at the ſame time that Theodoſia 
yielded to this match for my preſerva- 
tion, I knew her whole ſoul was devot- 
ed to my old friend Sir Edward Wil- 
mington, Poor Sir Edward fell in the 
glorious affair of Minden; and, though 
1 never hinted the circumſtance to you 
before, yet he ſacrificed himſelf on that 

mesa day, by running into unne- 
ceſſary dangers, merely through his in- 


capacity to ſurvive the Joſs of my ſiſter, 


And does not this ſiſter, Melmoth, de- 


ſerve every thing at my hands? Go in- 


ſtantly to her when you read this, and 
tell her; that, for the remainder of my 
days, I fhall: be entirely guided by her 
directions: tell her, that without the 
. continuation of her friendſhip I never 
can be happy; and that, next to the 
forgivenefs of the Deity himſelf, her's 
is the moſt eſſential requiſite to my feli: 


city. I bluſh, Melmoth, to be out- 
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done in generoſity; but this exalted wo. 
man always threw me at a diſtance; 
and, from my infancy up, continually 
excited both my envy and my adinira- 
tion. You fee that, in all this readj. 
nets of acquieſcence, Charles, I never 
once inſinuate the pleaſure it will neceſ. 
ſarily give myſelt to make up matters 


with Louiſa; nevertheleſs, my heart is 


tranſported at the thought, and 1 even 
love my friends the betger for thus tak- 
ing part againſt ny pride, in favour of 
my inclination, | | 
The hints which you inſinuate rela- 
tive to conſequences, Charles, in caſe I 
do not accommodate with the Mildma 
family, would give me but little uneaſi- 
neſs, was I ever fo pitiful a paltroon, 
and ever ſo much diſinclined to the 
match. Colonel Mildmay is a young 
fellow of ſpirit, but he is alſo a man of 
nnderftanding: he muſt therefore fee 
how prepoſterous it would be to think 
of revenging the quarrel of a fitter, who, 
notwithſtanding my behaviour, would, 


1 dare ſay, be much better pleaſed at 


his fall than mine. I have been more 
than once challenged by the brothers of 
young ladies, Charles; and I always 
tound the dear girls thought the fel- 
lows extremely impertinent who pre- 
ſumed to call me to an account. There 
are few ſiſters, Melmoth, like Lady 


Hlaverſham; on the contrary, moſt wo- 


men would much ſooner wiſh to ſe a 
brother ſtretched dead upon the field of 
combat, than to hear that an infamous 
raſcal, who had deſtroyed both their 
peace and their reputation, had met 
with the ſmalleſt accident, For my own 
part, dearly as I love Lady Haverſham, 
was it poſtible tor her to be ruined and 
deſerted, I ſhould never think of calling 
the villain to an account. After the 
laſt intimacy, a woman always elpouſes 
the cauſe of her lover, and a brother: has 
of courle little occaſion to interfere, 
when, at the very moment he 1s hazard- 
ing his life in the cauſe of a ſifter, ſhe 
is ſecretly praying for the ſucceſs of his 
antagoniſt, Colonel Mildmay knows 
the world, and will never dream of ex- 
poſing his life in a quarrel, where there 
18 no probability even of meeting with 
thanks. Be ealy, therefore, dear Charles, 
on this head, and believe to be yours 
unalterably,” 


trad be ? 
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lowing that reſolution, I am this mo- 


mering ſort of a reply, which I fancy 


barraſſed, demanded, with a faulering 
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LETTER XI. 


SIX ROBERT HAROLD TO CHARLES 
MELMOTH, ESQ. 


DEAR CHARLES, BRISTOL. 


7 O U will undoubtedly be ſurpriz- 
ed, (after reading the firm reſo- 
Juticn which 1 made in my laſt, of go- 
ing inſtantly to London, and accom- 


modating the unhappy affair with Miſs 


Mildmay) to hear that, inſtead of fol- 


ment preparing to quit the kingdom ; 
and ſhall, in all probability, never more 
ſee Louna's face, nor ſet a foot in Eng- 
land. O Charles! to what a fate am I 
reſerved ! one misfortune treads faſt up- 


on the heels of another; and the wor- 


thy, though miſguided Colonel Mild- 


may, is perhaps, by this: time, dead, 
through a raſh indignation at the fate of 
his fitter. | 


I was juſt ſtepping into my chaiſe at 
the Crown in Reading, when a gentle- 


man in a poſt-chariot and ſix, who was 


driving at a furious rate, accidentally 


ſeeing me, ordered his people to ſtop ; 


and coming out of the carriage, ſlapped 
me familiarly upon the ſhoulder, and 
expreſſed no little aſtoniſnment at ſering 


me in Reading; ſaying, he thought I 


had been conſiderably better employed 


than in driving round the country. The 


meeting was an unlucky one, Charles, 


for the gentleman was no other than Co- 
lonel Mildmay ; he was going down to 


his father's, to be preſent at my marriage 
with Louiſa, and now deſired me to ſtep 
into his carriage, as it would be much 
more agretable to ride together than to 
travel in ſeparate vehicles. 
You may be ſure that, if the unex- 


| pitted appearance of the colonel diſcon - 
certed me at firſt, my confuſion was no 
way abated by the propoſal of accompa- 


nying him to his father's. I was ex- 
ceſſively aukward, and made ſome ſtam- 


rendered me curſedly contemptible. 
The colonel perceiving me ſo much em- 


tone, -and a look of the utmoſt appre- 
henſion, if all was right, and if I ſtill 
continued on a proper footing with 


Louiſa. This queſtion was a home one, 


Melmoth; and to evade it would have that this menacing ſpeech, together with 


deen the loweſt degree of timidity: 1 


therefore. hinted, that 2-little accident 


had intervened, which muſt neceſſarily. 


occaſion a. ſhorr procraſtination of our 
nuptials, but that 1 had no doubt of 
every thing's being ſettled to the mutual 
ſatis faction of both families. 7 

This reply threw the colonel into the 
greateſt conſternation ; his brows were 
in an inſtant ſtretched a full inch above 
their natural ſituation; his eyes were 
fixed into a ſtare of unutterable aſtoniſh- 
ment; his mouth inſenſibly widened to 


' a horror of diſtenſion; and his com- 
plexion, which the moment before was 


remarkably glowing, now aſſumed a 
white of the moſt deadly kind imagina- | 
ble: at laſt, with an accent ſcarce au- 
dible, while a tear imperceptibly ftole 
down his cheek, he deſired me to ſtep 
into the inn with him, and infinuvated 
that he expected to be made acquainted 
with the particulars. I accordingly aſ- 
ſented to his propoſal; and a private 


room being ordered, we went up ſtairs 


together, and for ſome moments ſat in 
a ſtate of ſilent anxiety, each expecting 
that the other would open firſt, while 
each nevertheleſs dreaded to enter upon 


a converſation. 


The colonel, however, finding that 1 
was no way likely to begin the diſ- 
courſe, and naturally recolleiing that, 
as he had been the propoſer of the in- 
tended explanation, it became him to 
break ſilence, exclaimed with an inter- 
rogatory repetition, And ſo, Sir Ro- 
© bert, an affair has happened, which 
« mult inevitably delay your marriage 
© with Loviſa ?'——* Yes, colonel; and 
] ſincerely lament the occaſion of that 
„delay, as I flattered myſelf with a 
© hope of being the happieſt man in the 
* world a little earlier.'—4 As you are 


kind enough to lament the occahon 


of this delay, replied the colonel, 
vou can have no objection to make 


me acquainted with it. Shall I there- 
fore beg, Sir Robert, to know the 
real motive of procraſtinzting ' mat- 
ters? From the very great expedi . 
tion uſed. in the former part of this 
© -negotiation, a delay was what I little 
looked for, and muſt confeſs that it 
not only ſurprizes, but affets me. 


« Loviſa, Sir Robert, is very near my 

« heart, and ours is a family el 

mutt not be inſulted with impunity.* 
Vou may naturally imagine, Charles, 


the air Which accompanied it, was not 
; . at 
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at all calculated to work upon. a temper 
like mine: Itherefore ſurveyed the co- 
Jonel with a look of cold indifference, 
and anſwered, that Louiſa was to the 
Full as cloſe to my heart, as ſhe could 
Poſſibly be to his; and as for reſenting 
any inſult which might be offered to the 
honour of his family, that was a cir- 
cum ſtance which muſt raiſe him in every 
bod y's conſideration. 
From the viſible coldneſs of my re- 
ply, the colonel, I ſaw, endeavoured to 
yein-in his temper as well as he was 
able, till he had more ſubſtantial grounds 
for mdicating a reſentment. * Sir Ro- 
4 bert, fays he, * excuſe my warmth; 
© I love my ſiſter, and I feel for my 
« family; gratify my impatience there- 
© fore m one word; and, like the man 
© of honour I beheve you to be, like 


the brother I hope to find you, tell 


© me that neither has been injured by 
your means, and I ſhall be the hap- 
«© pieſt man in the univerſe.” bo 


Here, Melmoth, was a lunge which 


required all my ingenuity to parry 
vet, when I conſidered that Louiſa her- 
ſelf had publiſhed every thing between 
us, and when I ſaw the colonel muſt 


neceſlarily hear the whole ſtory in the 


moſt aggravating light in a few hours, I 


thought it would look like the rankeſt 


cowardice to prevaricate, however it 


might wound my ſenſibility in the ten- 


dereſt part to make mention of any 
thing to the diſadvantage of Louiſa. 
Putting therefore the beſt face I poſſibly 
could upon the matter, I candidly told 
the colone}, that the exceſs of my pal- 
fon for his ſiſter had actually led me in- 
to an indiſcretion which occaſioned fome 
uneaſineſs; that Louiſa had, in conſe- 
quence, been ſent up to London, and 
that I was then on my journey after 
'Her, to fall at her feet, and to ſolicit a 
reconciliation, I added, that I flatter- 
ed myſelf he would exert his intereſt in 
my favour, ſince there was no undoing 


ww means of reſtoring his ſiſter's tran- 


ui 
family. 


There is no poſſibility, Melmoth, of 


painting the aſtoniſhment in which this 
relation threw the colonel; the ſurprize 


which he before manifefted was nothing 
-* fay or do? An altercation between 


to that which now took the entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ountenance. At length 
his wonder giving way to his indigna- 


this occaſion. 


ity, and ſecuring the honour of his 
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from his eyes, and he fiercely leaned a. 
croſs the table, repeating, in a mena. 
cing accent, And fo, Sir, you haye 
«© actually ruined Louiſa Mildmay} 

I do not know how it is, Melmoth, 
but there is ſomething in the nature of 
guilt which takes away our fortitude, 
and reduces us to a ftate of the moſt 
contemptible timidity. You know [ 
have as much courage as the generalit 
of young fellows, and you know alſo 


what unhappy inſtances I have given 


of my knowledge in the weapons ; yet, 
by all that is good, T could ſcarcely ſy. 
ſtain the terror of Mildmay's eye on 


bh 5 he had to be offended conſcious 
of my own guilt, and Lady Haver- 
ſham's letter ſtill ringing in my ears; I 
ſhrunk in a manner into myſelf, and 
ſeemed fearful of encountering the 


ſhock of his indignation. I fat dumb, 


irreſolute, confonndedgs my vacant eye 
held rivetted to the floor, and fuch a vi- 
ſible agitation in my whole perſon, as 
would have given the colonel but a poor 


idea of my ſpirit, had he not been al- 
ready pretty well acquainted with my 


character. The colonel, however, ſoon 
gave me all my cuſtomary courage, by 
exclaiming that I was a villain; a cow- 


ardly, contemptible villain ; who had 


baſely made uſe of the moſt infamous 
arts to ſeduce the mexperienced inno- 


cence of a beautiful young lady, and to 
blaſt the reputation of a family, with 
which I was ory unworthy to be 


connected. The colonel was proceed- 
ing in this manner, and giving an un- 
bounded looſe to a ſtorm of incoherent 
fury, when I interrupted him. Co- 
© lonel,” ſaid I, this is language with 
© which I have been totally unacquaint- 
© ed; and it is language which would 
« poſſibly coft you very dear, was I not 
© ſenſible you have ſome cauſe to be of- 


fended with me; and was I not deb- 
© rous of ſhewing every regard, which 
what was done, and ſince that was the 


I am now able to man'feft, both tor 
the honour of your family and the 
peace of your beautiful ſiſter. I 
. my behaviour has been culpa: 

le, greatly culpable, and it is with 
infinite concern I reflect on the anxiety 
which my 
produced, What more can I either 


you and me is much more likely to 


4 increaſe the eneral unhappineſs of 


tion, a kind of fury feemed to flaſh our friends to remove it. 10 


« know 


Conſcious how much 
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© know that, ſhould it even be my lot 
« to fall in this altercation, neither 
your houſe nor your lifter can be be- 


« nefited by that circumſtance 5 where- 


« as, on the contrary, ſhould you be 


«© unſucceſsful, both muſt naturally ex- 


« perience an addition of the molt ex- 
« quiſite diſtreſs. Do me the juſtice, 
Colonel Mild may, to believe that 
this expoſtulation is not the reſult of 


© timidity : I have already injured. 


« your houſe, and it mutt be the moſt 
« preſſing neceſſity indeed, which can 
© oblige me to run even the hazard of 
( aggravating my fault. Do 1 
© therefore, by indulging an injudicious 
© warmth, either prevent me from the 
« poſſibility of making a reparation, or 
© expoſe your family to the hazard of 
© new misfortunes. Happineſs 1s yet 
«© within our reach, and it muſt be 
very much your fault if it is ſnatched 
from our hands. TE | 
This long harangue, Charles, I pro- 


nounced with an uncommon degree of 


temper; but I could eaſily fee that it 


had little effect upon Colonel Mildmay : 
full of that ridiculous ſort of honour 


which 1s above liſtening to reaſon, he 


endeavoured to break in upon me ſe- 
veral times; and, when I had done, 
nitead of moderating his paſſion, he 
rather ſeemed to give it an additional 


force; ſwearing that, though a cool hy- 


pocritical ſpeech might filence the re- 
ſentment of his ſiſter, he was not to 
be duped from his purpoſe by the moſt 
lpecous plauſibilities, but would vin- 
dicate the honour of his family, and 
proceed inſtantly to the neceſſary means 
of redreſs. | F 

And pray, colonel, ſaid I, how 
do you purpoſe to obtain this redreſs ?' 
—* Purpoſe!” returned he ſhortly; © as 
* a man of honour. Be pleaſed to ſtay 


for me but two minutes, and you ſhall 


© be more fully ſatisfied.“ So ſaying, 

ran down ſtairs to his chariot, which 
was all the time waiting at the door, 
and took out a caſe of piſtols, (for I 


could {ee every thing diſtinctly through 


the window :) thete he concealed un- 


der a ſurtout which he had on, and 


coming up with a lightning -}i pe - 
Fn. p with a lightning- like expe 
me, entered and bolted the door. Hav- 
ing done thus, he marched up directly 
to me, and ſwore, with a determined 


energy of execration, that unleſs I 
cepted of one, and ſtood 


inttantly ac 


Do not, 


to the room in which he left 


upon my defence, he would, without 


any father ceremony, ſhootme through 
the head. All this time, Charles, I 


kept my temper with a ſtoiciſm that was 


really aſtoniſhing. * Colonel, faid I, 


as he pronounced the laſt menace, * con- 
« ſider, that you have a man before you, 


who, as he wiſhes +0 repair, inſtead 


overlook the infults which you have 
offered him, and to embrace you as a 
brother and a friend. For your ſiſter a 
ſake, Sir, confider———" * Damna- 
tion ſeize my fitter!” interrupted he, 
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wildly; © it is not her honour which I 
© want to vindicate, but my own. She 
is an infamous (trumpet, and you are 
a cowardly, hypocritical ſcoundtel! 
Take the piſtol, Sir; this moment take 


c 

8 

© it, and defend yourlielf : for, by all 
that is holy, if you heſitate another 
* inſtant, I will anticipate the juſtice 
c 
. 


© of the gibbet, and rid the world of 


as great a villain. as ever diſhonoured 


thet with which he branded poor Louiſa, 
and the brutality of inſolence with 
which he treated all my conceſſions, en- 
tirety deſtroyed my fortitude ; ſo that 


now forgetting every confideration, 1 


ſnatched the piſtol out of his hand, and 


retiring to a ſpace, which he himſelf 


who is not eably intimidated; but 


it! This language, Charles, was no 
longer to be borne: the ſcandalous epi- 


of aggravating injuries, is willing to 


had pointed out, I fired, and wounded 


him to dangerouſly in the groin, that he 
inſtantly fell upon the floor, diſcharg- 


ing his piſtol, however, as he fell; t 


contents of which juſt drew a little 
blood from my ear, but did me no far- 


ther injury, unleſs burning a curl 


the fide hair may be termed an injury 


to a fellow ſo fond of dreſſing as your 


humble ſervant. r 
I ran to the colonel the moment I. 
ſaw him down, and offered him every. 


aſſiſtance in my power; but he was now 


in a manner frantick s the anguiſh of 
his wound, and the mortification of 
finding I come off ſo eaſily, threw him 


into an extravagant paſſion, and be 


raved at me, his filter, an his own un- 
executing hand, with all the fury of an 
implacable reſentment and a diſappointed 


revenge; diſclamming every conlolation / 


which I. was capable of offrring, and 


ſwearing he would ſtill purſue me to the 
utmaſt - confines of the world, till he 


had ſacrificed me to the manes of his 
murdered reputation. Finding — 
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is temper, and knowing that the ſoon- 
er I provided for my own ſafety the bet - 
ter, as I found from the nature of his 


wound that his ſituation was dangerous, 


I. marched down ftairs to my chaiſe 
with my handkerchief to my ear, and 


drove immediately off towards Briſtol, 


giving previous directions, however, to 
the people of the houſe, who had not 


yet been alarmed, to take the moſt 


| ſpeedy and effectual care of the colonel. 


My firſt care on my arrival at Briſtol 
was to ſend Edwards in queſt of ſome 


veſſel immediately ready to fail, and in 


leſs than an hour he came back with in- 


telligence that the captain of a ſhip 
bound to Rotterdam was preparing to 


ſet off the next tide, As it was a mat- 


ter of indifference to me which way I 
purſued my rout, I ordered him to 


agree with the Dutchman, and fat 


down to give you an account of this 


unfortunate accident before I left the 


kingdom. You cannot imagine, Charles, 


how miſerable it has made me; no leſs 
in diſappointing the eagerneſs of my 
wiſhes to be reconciled to Louiſa, than 
in loading the two families with addi- 


tional diſtreſs. Neither Lady Haver- 


ſham nor Miſs Mildmay will ever be- 
lieve, but that I have been entirely to 
blame in this curſed rencounter; and. 


| thould the colonel even recover, the 
danger into which I have thrown his 


life, muſt neceſſarily impede an accom- 


. modation with his ſiſter. Then he is ſo 


implacable in his reſentments, and his 


father is ſo carried away by the ridicu- 
lous notions of family reputation, that 
I much queſtion. whether he would not 


believe himſelf rather bound in honour 


to treat me with the groſſeſt indignities, 


than to think of liſtening to any over- 


| xures which 1 may make towards a re- 


conciliation. How cautiouſly, my dear 
Melmoth, ſhould young fellows of any 
principle be in their conduct to women 
of character; ſince a ſingle indiſcretion 
can be productive of ſuch numberleſs 


misfortunes! Here have I, with as lit- 


tle villainy of intention as ever influ- 


_ enced the boſom of 13 youth, 


with little more in fact to charge myſelf 
than a mere want of circumſpeCtion, 
deſtroyed the reputation of a woman 


whom I paſſionately love z converted the 


ſmiling expectations of her whole fa- 


mily into anguiſh and diſgrace ; robbed 


her brother, perhaps, of his life; and 
ſacrificed not only my own peace of 


1 


mind for ever, but covered all my friends 


with confuſion and diſtreſs. How ſome 
people, Melmoth, can preſerve their 


tranquillity with ſuch a ſcene before 
them, is to me aſtoniſhing, A man, 
not utterly diveſted of feeling, muſt 
look with horror on himſelf where he 
has been the cauſe of ſuch a complicated 
wretchedneſs. For my own part,thought- 
leſs as I have been in many connections 
with the ſex, the conſequences which 
have reſulted from this affair with Miſg 


Mildmay, make me deteſt what I for- 


merly eſteemed the principal ſource of 


gent and convince me that a man 
of galla 


ntry is no leſs a contemptible 
than a dangerous character. O Charles! 
could my whole fortune recover that 
chearful ſerenity of mind which J poſ- 
ſeſſed but a week ago, how readily 


would I think of making the purchaſe! 


But happineſs is totally incompatible 
with guilt, and it is but juſt that he who 
is inſtrumental in the miſery of others, 
ſhould experience the ſharpeſt ſtings of 
miſery himſelf, OC 
Before I conclude this letter, I muſt, 


however, mention ſome things to you 


relative to Miſs Mildmay. By her mo- 
ther's letter I underſtand that ſhe is to 
be ſupplied with money only as the good 
old lady can conveniently ſpare it, till 
time can ſo work upon the obſtinate 


temper of her father, as to obtain ſome. 


regular allowance for her eſtabliſhment. 
All ſhe has in the world is five hundred 

unds; this is but a ſmall ſum fora 
ady of her faſhion to live upon a whole 
ear, though I ſuppoſe ſhe will not in 
her preſent circumitances chuſe to be 
very publick : however, that ſhe may 
ſuffer as little as poſſible upon my ac- 
count, contrive, through Lady Raver- 
ſham's means, ſome method of mak- 
ing the dear girl receive a thouſand 
pounds a year to ſupport a carnage, 
and to purchaſe all the other conve- 
niencies which ſhe has been. uſed to 


in her father's houſe. I need not 


tell you, that the taſk I now impote 
is a difficult one, and that the execu- 
tion of it will demand the utmoſt de- 
licacy and addreſs, Louiſa is all foulz 
7et nobody knows how to give things 
in a better manner than my filter; and, 
if there is a poſſibility of managing 85 
matter, I am ſenſible ſhe will be 2 le 
to effect it. It is unneceſſary. to fa 
that I muſt on no account appear in be 


. f i ould 
affair. If Miſs Mildmay C "heated 
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cheated into an -opinion, that the al- 


lowance is made privately by her father, 


who is unwilling to ſhew how much he 


fill loves her; or if—but, damn it! I am 


all the time forgetting that her family 


would wonder by what method ſhe was 
enabled to keep an equipa 


ſtay, I have it, 3 FT 
Suppole my ſiſter was ſecretly to 
make Mrs. Darnel the allowance I have 
been talking of for Louiſa's eaſe; I 
have ſome fille knowledge of Mrs. 
Darnel, and I fancy her circumſtances 


are none of the beſt. Under an affec- 
tation of great gravity I am ſure ſhe con- 


ceals an inſuperable pride, and ſeems 
to deſpiſe that glitter from principle, 


which ſhe is unable to enjoy from the 
narrowneſs of her fortune: Lady Ha- 


verſham may therefore ſet up a chariot 
for Mrs, Darnel ; Louiſa, you know, by 
reſiding with her will have it at com- 


mand, and Mrs. Darnel ſhall have it 
rendered worth her while to preſent her 
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amiable couſin with a ſufficient ſum of 


money, as oppottunities occur, for all 


her other contingencies. Mrs. Darnel, 
I fee, has obligations to the Mildmay fa- 
mily: but whatever ſhe loſes by her po- 
liteneſs,on this occaſion, ſhall be doubled 
to her by an annuity, or how ſhe pleaſes ; 
ſhe may talk of a ticket in the lottery, 


you know, or make any other common 


excule for the alteration of appearances. 
And yet, Melmoth, I am ſomehow 


borry Louiſa is to be at Mrs. Darnel's ; 


ſhe is a woman of whom I entertain no 
"ery great opinion. I have been three 
or four times in her company at acci- 
dental viſits, and always found her fo 
tumble and ſo fawning, ſo religious 


aud ſo ſentimental, that T am fearful 


my poor Louiſa will have but a diſagree - 
able companion. An exceſs of humi- 


lity to. thoſe who are our ſuperiors in 


tortune, is always a fign of a mean 
mind; the heart is unworthy of reſpect, 


which never ſeems inclined to affert it's 


05 equality; and I would much 
voner commence a friendſhip with thoſe 
vio are perpetually contradifting me, 


than with thoſe who have a [mile for 


ble thing, I fay, and never take the 


uderty to contradict me at all. 


Pont called to take me en board; till 


3 and, per- 
haps, from an opinion that it was by 
ſome ſiniſter means, (you underſtand me) 
become leſs inclined to forgive her: 
this way, therefore, will never do. Vet 


maſter of the veſſel has'this mo. 


J hear from you, I ſhall take up my re · 
ſidence at the great Marſhal Turenne's 
in Rotterdam. I have uſed the houſe 
once already, and found the people very 
careful of my letters. Pray write im- 
mediately, and let your packet be a 
large one. Enquire minutely into the 
colonel's ſituation, and tell me what is 
ſaid by Lady Haverſham and Louiſa. 

O Charles | adverſity is your only for- 
cible moraliſt: the pangs which I no-. 
ſuffer in conſequence of my folly give 
me a N veneration for virtue than 
the works of our moſt celebrated philo- 


ſophers; and I find more wiſdom is to 
be obtained from a moment's experience, 


than from a whole eternity of idle ſpe- 
culation. But when reflection comes 
too late, of what ſervice is it to mora- 

lize! God bleſs you, therefore, my dear 
Melmoth; and believe me to be, with 
an everlaſting attachment, your friend, 


RoBERT HAROLD. 
LETTER XIII. 
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() My ſweet friend, my deareſt 
AZ Louiſa, are our ſorrows never to 
have an end! and 1s every day, that 
ſhould mitigate the ſeverity of our for- 


tune, to bring us nothing but an aggra- 


vation of diſtreſs ! Your poor brother, 
I cannot keep it from you, was a few 
hours ago brought to us deſperately 
wounded by that barbarous villa Ha- 
rold, whom he accidentally met at the 
Crown in Reading; and there, with 
more courage than diſcretion, called to 


an account for his infamous behaviour. 


to the molt beautiful and moſt wortky. 
of her ſex. Piſtols were the curſed. 
weapons they fought with, and 3 
brother received a- ſhot: a little above 
the groin : the ball was extracted by an 
eminent ſurgeon at Reading, and the 
colonel was brought home in a litter, as + 
the phyſicians judged it better to re- 
move him, even ſuch a number of miles, 
than to let him remain in any place 
where he could not have proper accom- 
modations . Intro ng | nodes 
+ Your poor mother, when ſhe ſaw him 
borne in, fainted away, and was im- 
mediately removed to her , own” apart» 
ment; where, after applying the ne- 
„ 
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ceſſary reſtoratives, we happily reco- * ſatisfaion, and praiſed him for the 
vered her: ſhe then told me that this “ attention which he had ſhewn to the 
was nothing more than what ſhe ex- * honour of his family: the only regret 
peed, and that ſhe' was the leſs affect- he teltified, was at hearing that the 
ed at the ſhock, as ſhe had rendered it * perſon who had injured his honour 
continvally familiar to her imagination. * was not hurt in the engagement; * for, 
Vet, Mifs Beauclerk, continued the * had he fallen,“ ſaid my old maſter, 

venerable lady, * it is a ſevere ſtroke, „that would have been a great ſatis. 
* though an expected one; but God's “ faction. And ſo it would, you know, 
will be done!“ A large tear then roll- Madam, continued the honeſt Hi. 
ed down her fine face, which ſhe endea- bernian. The honourÞdf a good fa- 
voured to reſtrain, as ſhe ſaw how much *©* mily is a very nice affair; I am come 
I was touched with the general misfor- of as good a family myſelf as any in 


tune; after this, ſhe ſent for the ſur- Ireland, and know how to feel for 


geon and doctor who attended the colo- * ſuch a misfortune as has happened to 
nel from Reading, and begged they . my maſter's.” | 
would give her their candid opinion of hough I could not help ſmiling at 
his ſituation. Do not be afraid to the egotiſm of poor Butler, I neverthe- 
© te]l me, gentlemen,” ſaid ſhe, endea- leſs deſired him to anſwer my queſtions, 
vouring at a ſmile; © for, though I and not teaze me with his refle&ions, 
© have all the tenderneſs of a mother, He therefore proceeded to inform me 
© T hopeT alſo poſſeſs the reſignation. of that your father and brother were both 
© a Chrittian.” The gentlemen looked more than ever incenſed againſt Harold, 
at one another, in admiration both of and that your brother had ſolemnly 
her piety and her fortitude, and very ſworn to call him to a ſecond account 
treely owned that the colone] was in the moment he recovered from the pre- 
tome danger, but that they were never- ſent accident; that your father, how- 
theleſs in hope, if they could prevent a ever, had been forced out of the room 
fever, to ſee him tolerably recovered in from the colonel, as talking did much 
alittle time. The gentlemen then pre- injury to the latter; and that the old 
paring to withdraw, I whiſpered the gentleman, upon withdrawing, ſaid ſome- 
doctor to feel her own pulſe, which he thing about altering his will: Butler 
did in a very reſpectful manner, and added, that your brother defired a viſit 
adviſed her to lole a few ounces of from me above all things, and he be- 
blood: ſhe aſſented to the motion; and lieved would requeſt a favour of that 
the doctor, at going out, gave me a Kind, if he was any way better in the 
lock of beniguity for my recollection, morning. | 
that indicated a goodnels of heart in You conjure me by all our friend- 
himſelf, which has raiſed him not a lit- ſhip, my deareſt Loviſa, to give you a 
tle in my eſtimation. After your mo- minute account of every thing; to mi- 
ther had been bled, we . prevailed upon  tigate no deſcription, and to conceal no 
her 10 lie down, and I left her juſt now diſtreſs: I obey you, though againſt my 
in a {weet doze, which I flatter myſelf inclination, as 1 know how a ſenſibility 
will do her a world of benefit. luke yours muſt be wounded by a repe- 
As my attention at your brother's. tition of ſome circumſtances ; but, my 
firſt coming in was called off by your ſweet, my ever amiable friend, exert 
mother's diſtreſs, J ſent tor Butler, his your utmoſt reſolution, and prepare to 
Iriſh ſervant, who is principally em- ineet thoſe evils with fortitude which 
ployed about his perſon, to be informed are impoſſible to be avoided. True mag, 
ot particulars. The poor fellow, though nanimity is never ſeen till the day of 
deeply affected for his maſter's accident, diſtreſs; and thoſe have naturally the 
told me he ſhould ever love and honour. nobleſt minds, who make the firmeſt 
his old miſter, for bearing up ſo like a ſtand againſt affliction. 
man againit the (troke of misfortune. From ſome things which have eſcaped 
Madam,“ ſaid he, © inftead of ex- your brother ſince I wrote the foregoing 
claiming, as the generality of fathers part of. this letter, I have reaſon to _ 
would have done on ſuch an occaiion, gine that Sir Robert Harold was not 41 
and cerfuring the raſhneſs of his ſon, together io much in fault in the late 
he 100k held of my maſter's hand, rencounter as we were inclined to ma- 
killed it -with-mn air of inconceivable gine, Colonel Mildmay himſelf 83 
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ledges that he uſed every provocation be- 
fare he could prevail upon the baronet 
to engage; and he even intimates, that 
cir Robert was actually going to town 
with an intention of throwing himſelf 
at your feet, and imploring N for · 
giveneſs, If this was the caſe, it was 
certainly raſh in the colonel to carry 
matters to ſuch an extremity : he ought 
do conſider, that the happineſs of more 
people than one is dependent upon his 
N and that the hazarding of his 
life may increaſe the general misfortune; 
but can never have the ſmalleſt tendency 
to remove it. But he has too nice a ſen- 
ſibility for his own eaſe, and is fre- 
quently running into real ills to ayoid 
imaginary misfortunes. Yau know, my 
dear, my partiality for your brother 
and you alſo know that, on the preſent 
occaſian, prudence will not allow me to 
*give ſuch a looſe to my feelings, as I 


ould naturally ſhew, were we on ſuch 


a footing as you have frequently wiſhed 
us. Perhaps, it may be ſomething of 
this very partiality which induces me to 
wiſh that, in the courſe of the recent 


tranſaction, he had made uſe of alittle leſs 


| 3 and a little more 8 
ou cannot conceive, my deareſt Louiſa, 

| how it diſtreſſes me to think of his ſitu- 
ation; to find myſelf in the ſame houſe 

with him, and yet to be under a neceſ- 
ſity of ſeeming only a friendly partaker 

in the common calamity. This cruel 

conſtraint is too much; and I pine, I 

ſicken, I die for an interview with him, 
though I am ſenſible ſuch a circum- 
ſtance in his preſent condition muſt 
fill me with the moſt poignant affliction. 
Hitherto he has neverſaid a ſingle ſyllable 
that could furniſh a reaſonable hope of 
his conſidering me with any tenderneſs 
af prepoſſeſſion; but he has nevertheleſs 
been ſtudious to gain my good opinion, 
though he has declined to ſolicit for my 
love; and I have a ſtrong notion that 


he intends to be particular the very firſt 


opportunity : my heart at leaſt inter- 
E things in that ſenſe, and who 


vs — But, my ſweet. Louiſa, forgive 


me; how could J poſſibly indulge the 
moſt diſtant thought of happineſs, while 
Jou are ſinking under the deepeſt diſtreſs, 
and while the life of the dear youth is 
at take, on whom my whole happineſs 
ſo materially depends! Ob, Loviſa ! 


excuſe the woman at my heart, which, 


In ſpite of my beſt efforts, would talk 
About aur brother, though the ſhare 
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which you know I partake in his dan- 
ger muſt add in a very conſiderable 
degree to your anxiety, If poſſible, 
will forbear to mention him with re- 
gard, that I may avoid wounding ſo 
nice a part of your ſenſibility; ſince I 
am conſcious - with what a, generous 
concern you feel for your Harriot, and 
am but too apprehenſive that this con- 
cern will lead you into ſome ſelf-accu- 
ſations, equally injurious to the recovery 
of your own peace and the. ſtability of 
her friendſhip. | roy Dads ayes: + 
In my laſt, I told you that my mo- 
ther, upon hearing what an unexpected 
cloud had overcaſt the happineſs of your 
family, gave me permiſſion. ta ſtay for 
a few days with her dear Mrs.. Mild- 
may; tenderly, as well as wiſely .con- 
ſidering, that, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, her venerable friend would na- 


turally want ſomebody to ſoothe the an- 


guiſh of her mind, who was really in- 
tereſted in her diſtreſs. You cannot 
conceive how kindly the worthy lady 
your mother has received this little in- 
ſtance of our attachment: ſhe wept 
over me when I mentioned my deſign 
to remain at Mildmay Hall till my at- 
tendance became unneceſſary; and, ar- 
dently preſſing me to her baſom, con- 
deſcended to kiſs my cheek, and called 
me her true Harriot, her other Louiſa. _ 
Ever ſince, ſhe has honoured. me with a 


more than common ſhare of her confi- 


dence; is deſirous of being alone with 
me upon every occaſion; and 0e may 
eaſily conjecture, my ever amiable girl, 
what ſubje& principally engroſſes pur 
converſation. _ rtr 
Juſt this moment ſhe ſent for me to 
her bed - ſide: having been ſome minutes 
awake, and ſeeing my fingers marked 
with ink, I ſuppoſe; my laye,' ſaid 
ſhe, you have been writing to poor 


© Loviſa?* I replied inthe affirmative; 


and inſinuated what a. conſolation it 
would be to you, if you were hongured 


with her remembrance. My dear Miſs 


Beauclerk, returned ſne, have not 
I already told you, that ſhe is ſtill my 
child ; that ſhe even may write to me 
if ſhe pleaſes, and that I ſhall always 
conſider her unhappy fall with a much 
eater ſhare of pity than reſentment ? 
o be candid with you, my obliging 
© love,' continued the dear A tf am 
© more to be blamed for leaving dir Ro- 
bert. Harold and Louiſa ſo frequently 
together, than 7 is for abuſing 
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© the confidence which I repoſed in their 
© diſcretion. Young people, where they 
© tenderly love each other, and where a 
day 1s ſet apart for their marriage, 
are very dangerous companions; the 
woman loſes all her fear, and the man 
all his veneration; they become in- 
ſenſibly more and more familiar, till 
their imaginations are intenſely heated, 
and their recollection totally loſt. In 
ſuch a ſituation, the conſequence is 
but too obvious; the woman wakes 
into diſtraction, and the man into 
doubt- or diſguſt: ſhe trembles for 
his conſtancy, and he fears for her 
virtue ; recriminations naturally en- 
ſue, and they either go to the altar with 


ſentiments very little calculated to pre- 
ſerve their future felicity, or break off 


in ſuch a manner as draws a general 
diſgrace upon the woman and her fa- 
mily. Oh, Miſs Beauclerk ! why did 
not I conſider this matter with pro- 
priety, when ſuch a conſideration 
would have been eſſential to my hap- 


darling of my heart to dangers which 
it was ſcarcely poſſible for her to 
avoid, or enſnare the inexperience of 


my child with unneceſſary tempta- 


tions? But, alas! becauſe ſhe was my 


child, I muſt fooliſhly ſuppoſe her 
above the reach of human 1nfirmities, 
and be guilty of an inattention in my 
own conduct, which I would have 


ſeverely cenſured in the mother of any 
body elſe.—Oh, my ſweet Louiſa! 
your doating mother's extravagant 


fondneſs has been the cauſe of all'our 
calamities ; and your indiſcretion was 


of her miſtaken partiality !* 


In this manner, my beautiful friend, 


did the generouſly- minded lady proceed, 


_ while my tears could only teſtify the 


warmth of my approbation. She was 


pleaſed to ſee me touched; and more 
than once kiſſing away the drops from 

my cheeks, declared ſhe was never ſorry 
to ſee a young lady miſerable'at a ſcene 
of diſtreſs, becauſe thoſe only could 
continue unmoved who were utterly _ 


deſtitute of humanity and underſtand- 


ing. 


Your father came in about this 


time; and ſeeing both our eyes red, aſ - 


3 ſigned, in the fury of his reſentment, a 


very different cauſe from the real one. 


What do you cry for, my dear?' ſaid 
he to your venerable mother; If the 


— 


© villain, who has brought all thus af- 
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© fliftion upon our heads is not yet fas 
* crificed, be ſatisfied that juſtice ſhall 
* overtake him in the end; for I have a 
* gallant boy ſtill living, who ſhall pur- 
* {ue him with unceaſing vengeance till 
* he has waſhed away the diſgrace of 
our family in his blood. Gh! had 
the inhoſpitable monſter but fallen to- 
day, how light ſhould I have made of 
my ſon's misfortune ! But he ſhall yet 
feel me: by the great Gd of heaven 
* and earth he ſhall} And fo, my dear, 
be pacified, e 

Oh, Mr. Mildmay, replied your mo- 
ther, too much blood has been ſpilled 
already; and, if ſomething which I 
have caſually heard from Miſs Beau- 
clerk of Sir Robert's repentance be 
true, I muſt ſay that it would be much 
better to think of an accommodation, 
than to expoſe ourſelves to any addi- 
tional ſhare of diſtreſs. Lady Haver- 
ſham 1s an excellent woman, and I 
have ſtrong reaſon to imagine that her 
influence will have every weight we 
could wiſh with the thoughtleſs young 


my dear, to make an enquiry into the 
foundation of Miſs Beauclerk's intel- 
ligence, that if we find - 


Find what, Madam !* interrupted _ 


your father, with an uncommon degree 
of vehemence: * You would not ſurely 
© have the diſhonour of your family paſs 
© unpuniſhed, nor think of receiving a 
«© villain as your ſon-in-law, who has 
© covered you with the moſt infamous 
< diſgrace! Would you give your daugh- 
« terto a ruffian, who has poſſibly mur- 
« dered your ſon? or would you baſely 
© beg of Lady Haverſham to ſpeak a 
© good word for us to her ſcoundrel of 
© a brother? Are we reduced at once ſo 
© low as to kneel where we have been 
© barbarouſly injured; and muſt we 
© think of r a monſter for 
« compaſſion, whoſe hands have been 
« equally ſteeped in our reputation and 
© our blood? Fie, Mrs. Mildmay, fie! 
© this is a language unworthy both of 
« your character and your deſcent: and 
could I find a thought of ſo diſhonour- 
© able a nature rifing in my boſom, I 
© ſhould do inſtant juſtice on the traitor, 
© and ſtab it to the heart. Es 
Your mother made no reply to this 
but by a ſhower of tears; which your 


father being utterly unable to withſtand, 


he flew out of the room, leaving me to 
what conſolation.L 
| I could, 


man her brother: ſuffer me, therefore, 
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1 could, which in fact was but very 
trifling, as I ſtood in no little need of 
conſolation myſelf. Such, my ſweet 
friend, is the ſtate of matters at Mild- 
may Hall. Your brother, though his 
wounds pain him conſiderably, ſlept a 
full hour this evening : ſo Butler juſt 


now acquainted me; adding, that he and 


the ſurgeon were to fit up all night 


with him, and aſſuring me that there 


ſhould be no want of attendance on ei- 
© ther of their parts. As for myſelf,” 
id Butler, I ſhall have but little in- 
« clination to ſleep while my poor maſter 
© continues in any danger; and as for 
© the ſurgeon, I will take care that he 
6 ſhall wake whenever there is the ſmall- 
« eſt neceſſity for his aſſiſtance.” So ſay- 
ing, he gave a ſignificant look, as if he 
ſhould be angry with the gentleman in 
caſe of any neglect, and marched off 
to the houſekeeper for ſome old linen to 
cut up in bandages. You deſired me, 
at the concluſion of your letter, to in- 


form you, whether there is any other 


viſitor at the Hall. It is with pleaſure I 
can acquaint you that there is not, The 


morning after your departure, meſſen- 


gers were ſent to every body invited, 
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but myſelf, to let them know chat an 


unexpected circumſtance had happened, 
which muſt delay the wedding for ſome 
time; but that al ſhould receive early 


intelligence againſt the day of celebra- 


tion. And now, my deareſt Louiſa, let 


me again inſiſt that you will bear up 


with all your fortitude againſt the hand 
of adverſity. Fortune, believe me, will 
yet wear a propitious countenance, and 
we ſhall all experience a degree of happi- 


neſs in proportion to the ſeverity of our 


preſent diſtreſs. Your mother, my ſweet 


girl, on her reverend knees, with ftream- 


ing eyes and uplifted hands, is this 
moment bleſſing you; ſuch a woman's 
prayers to the Throne of Mercy muſt 
be effeftual. Providence looks with 


delight upon all parental ſupplications; 
but where a parent is peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhed for every virtue, the petition is 


ſanctified into a kind of claim, and is 
no ſooner pronounced than rewarded. 


Good night, ſiſter of my ſoul, my ever 
amiable Louiſa! By the next poſt you 
ſhall hear from me again, and I hope 
infinitely more to your ſatisfaction. 


HARRIOT BEAUCLERR, 
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VOLUME THE SECOND, 


LET TSR 1 ened the little remnant with afffiction 
hs | | and diſgrace! Oh, Madam! where 
MISS MILDMAY TO HER MOTHER, ſhall I hide myſelf from this exceſs of 
| | | .._____ goodneſs! where ſhall I take re » 
| wy, TI have yet delayed pay- from this unbounded amplitude of ge- 
| ing my humbleſt duty to nerofity! The ſeverity of yy nm c 
I «& my ever-revered mamma; could have borne, becauſe it is deſerved 
p if have yet denied myſelf and I could have withſtood the ſhock o 
the unſpeakable ſatisfac · indignation, becauſe it is merited : but 
tion of approaching her this aſtoniſhing tenderneſs is inſupport- 
by letter; it was neither from a want able—it overcomes, it deſtroys me—and 
of the deepeſt reſpe&, nor the ſtrongeſt at this moment I am forced to make a 
inclination. But, alas! covered with full pauſe, being unable to bear up a- 
confuſion and diſhonour, ſinking be- gainſt the conflict of my own heart, which 
neath a conſciouſneſs of my guilt, and is no leſs torn by the keenneſsof my gra- 
knowing myſelf utterly unworthy of titude, than tortured by the pungency of 
her ſmalleſt conſideration, I wanted my remorſe. | WEE es "ag 
courage to addreſs her; and even bluſh= A few drops of hartſhorn having 
ed at my preſumption, when I ſuppoſed ſomewhat relieved a faintingneſs that 
it might be poſlible for her to remem- came over me juſt then, I nowendeavour 
ber a miſerable wretch like me, with to reſume my letter, though totally at 
any diſtant traces of pity or affection. a loſs in what manner to proceed: for, 
And, O my mamma! did you really, on alas! my dear mamma, can I poſſibly 
Jour reverend knees, condeſcend to beg mention any ſubject that will not aggra- 
a blefling for your unfortunate daugh- vate the nature of my guilt, and add 
ter; did you really, with ſtreaming eyes, to the greatneſs of your affliction? If I 
implore the Throne of Mercy in my fa- aſk after my ever - honoured father, the 
vour, and extend your benignant hands pangs with which J have filled his vene- 
to pluck down comfort on my head! rable boſom immediately occur; if I 
Could you pray for the reſtoration of mention the beft beloved and nobleſt of 
peace, who has ſo barbarouſly de- brothers, I find him weltering in blood 
oyed your happineſs, and wiſh a on my account ; and if I even addreſs 
ength of proſperous years to an unna- myſelf to you, who have treated me 
_ tural monſter, whoſe infamy has ſhort- with ſuch an infinite degree of unex- 
ened your own date of days, and black- ampled generoſity, do I not cok way 
| | | Y | angul . 
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languiſhing on the bed of ſickneſs, and 
drooping at the infamy of a daughter, 
who ſhould have been the happy ſource 


of your conſolation ! O, my dear mam 


ma! revoke your gracious, your ineſti- 
mable bleſſing! Renounce me, curſe 
me, and deteſt me! for I am deteſtable 
in my own eyes, and am ready to com- 


mit {ome inſtant act of deſperation, when 
I recollect what ruin I have brought up- 

on you all. What a dreadful return have 

I made for all your unbounded tender- 
neſs and affection! Vet, Madam, pre- 


fumptuous as it muſt be in me to name 


either you, my father, or my brother, 
after what has paſt, ſtill I muſt take the 


liberty of offering up my prayers for the 
recavery of ire? peace; ſtil] muſt I pray 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of my brother's 


health, who is ſo great an ornament to 


the family! If the goodneſs of that God, 
who ſees into the bottom of my afflic- 
tions, would be pleaſed to reſtore him, 


and to take me ſpeedily out of theworld, 


J ſhould hope it was yet poſſible for you 
to be happy together, notwithſtanding 
the miſconduct of a guilty wretch, who 
is now ſo juſt an object of your con- 


_ tempt and deteſtation. 


The good Lady Haverſham, ever ſince 


my arrival in town, has been a conſtant. 


viſitor at Mrs. Darnel's, and tries by 


every means in her power to alleviate the 
poignancy of my diſtreſs. She laments 


the behaviour of her brother with the 


fincereſt concern, and has ſhewn me ſome 


letters from him, which give me reaſon 
to think he 1s very ſorry for it himſelf, 
and is deſirous of taking every poſſible 


ſtep to effect a reconciliation 3 but that, 


Madam, is a maiter not to be thought 
of now. He has ſhewn himſeif unworthy 


of being a ſon to you and my papa; and, 


for any thing that ſhould depend on my 
determination, could I gain the world 
by a union with him, or, what is more, 
could I recover my loſt peace of mind, 


1 ſhould ſpurn him without heſitation, 


and think it an increaſe of my preſent 
infamy to retain him a moment in my 
remembrance. No, Madam, though I 


have diſgraced my family by the mad- 
neſs of one guilty moment, my mind is 
| yet incapable of a premeditated baſencſs, 
and would ſcorn to vow duty and obedi- 


ence, where it cannot look without an 
equal mixture of abhorrence and con- 
tempt. You do not know, my dear 
mamma, how very ſcandalous a part he 


das acted ! you do not know with how 


elaborate a meanneſs, with how in 
nious a littleneſs, he has behaved in the 
courſe of this unfortunate tranſaction: 
but Miſs Beauclerk, in a few days, will 
be able to make you acquainted with the 
minuteſt circumſtance. I am writin 
out the whole melancholy ſtory, at her 
requeſt; and I know it will give your 
generous boſom ſome ſatisfaCtien to find, 
that though I am guilty, I have not by 
any ſubſequent action ndered myſelf 
deſpicable. - - 4 
Lady Haverſham, Madam, was this 
moment here; ſhe came to me in an 
abſolute ſtate of diſtraction, ſo that it 
was a full hour before Mrs. Darnel and 
I could reſtore her to any tolerable 
ſhare of tranquillity. She had a letter 
in her hand directed to Mr. Melmoth, 
of whom you heard her brother {peak 
ſo very highly when he was down in the 
country. This letter, it ſeems, was a 
circumſtantial account of the unhappy 
quarrel between my brother and Sir Ro- 
bert; from which we learn, that the 
worthleſs man was coming after me in 
a great hurry to London, to throw him- 
ſelf at my feet, and to implore my for- 
giveneſs for his barbarous behaviour, 
O that my brother had not ſeen him at 
Reading! his life had then been entire- 
ly out of danger; and I ſhould have 
had the pleaſure at leaſt of mortifying 
his cruel antagoniſt with a repulſe. 

_ The counteſs, when ſhe came a little 
to herſelf, entered into a long converſa- 
tion with me about the impropriety of 
retuſing her brother, ſince he was now 
brought to ſo happy a conviction of his 
errors, and was attached to me {till with 
ſo unabating an ardency of affe&tion. *I 
am ſure, my dear Louiſa,” argued ſhe, 
© notwithitanding you have very great 
© cauſe for being offended with him, 


© you have not yet eraſed him from your 


© heaitz and it would of conſequence 
© be puniſhing yourſelf, not to think 
© forgiving him in the end.“ I begged, 
at lait, that her ladyſhip would ſay no 
more on the ſubje&; that it pained me 
exceſſivcly, and that I could never hear 
her brother's name without reflecting 
on my own ditgrace, and the general 
dithonour of our family: the then oblig- 
ingly waved the diſcourſe ; but ſaid, 
that ſhe and Mr. Melmoth were to {et 
off for Mildmay Hall in the morning, 
and that ſhe hoped to find you and my 
papa more propitious to her entreaties, 
than what the juſtice of my reſent get 
| wo 
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then only ſaid, that I had diſobliged my 

a and mamma too much not to wiſh 
E dame opportunity of making an a- 
tonement; but that the circumſtance 
' ſhe binted at was a method which I 
was pretty ſure would not meet with 
their approbation: however, ſhe left 
me, after making ſome profeſſions of a 
nature ſo extremely generous, yet deli- 
cate, that I could not help lamenting, 
after her departure, to find ſo very 
worthleſs a man as her brother engroſſ - 
ed ſo great a ſhare of her affection. For 
my own part, I once loved him, once 
tenderly loved him! But why do I tor- 
ture my recollection with his name? His 
baſeneſs has cured me of that paſſion, 
and I am now alive to nothing but the 
ſenſe of my diſhonour, and the afflictions 
of my family. 7 

That theſe afflictions may be ſpeedily 
removed, my deareſt mamma, is my in- 
ceſſant prayer. Life has now no other 
charm but the hope of ſceing your 
happineſs, the happineſs of my papa, 
and the happineſs of my brother, re- 
eſtabliſned: could I once ſee theſe de- 
ſirable events, I ſhould ſink contented 
into my grave; for, though I ſhall ne- 
ver know a moment's peace in this world, 
] thall not enter upon the next with any 
ſatisfaction, if J have but the ſmalleſt 
cauſe to think that you remember me 
with regret. Do not, therefore, my 
ever to be revered mamma, ſuffer your- 
ſelf to feel any uneaſineſs on my ac 
count. Do not let the recolle&ion of 
a guilty creature like me prey upon 
your health, and render the family 
misfortune irreparable. My dear bro- 
ther, Madam, deſerves all your ten- 
derneſs; and, could a union be brought 
about between him and my amiable 
Mis Beauclerk, ſhe would ſupply every 
thing which I once endeavoured to be, 
before I was unworthy to be called your 
dutiful daughter, TE 
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LETTER n. 
MR, MELMOTH TO SIR ROBERT 
| HAROLD, 
DEAR n 
V QU are certainly one of the hap- 
pieſt fellows in the world: every 
thing is in a fair way of being adjuſted 
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to your wiſhes ; and, before the end of 
ſix weeks, I am in hopes to give you 


joy on your marriage with the amiable 
Miſs Mildmay. 


The moment I received your laſt let · 
ter, I went to Lady Haverſham with it; 


and you may eaſily judge how much 
that excellent woman was affected at the 
Tremblingly attentive to 
your ſafety, it was with the greateſt 


contents. 


difficulty ſhe could go through your ac- 


count of the duel ; and generouſly ſen- 


ſible to the diftreſſes of the Mildmay fa- 


mily, ſhe felt very ſeverely for the mis · 


fortune of the colonel. * Oh, Mr. 


© Melmoth!* cried ſhe, © what muſt 
© poor Loviſa ſuffer, what muſt the ; 
© good Mrs. Mildmay ſuffer, on this 


© ſhocking occaſion ! My brother, con- 


« ſcious of his guilt, ſhould have borne = 
© every thing 3 and yet, upon the whole, 


he has acted with more temper than 
1 expected. See, Sir, continued ſhe, 


occaſioned by one bad action! Did 
young fellows conſider what a num- 


the commiſſion of a ſingle crime, a 
moment's recollection would be ſuf- 
ficient to deter them from their moſt 


think the young lady is the only per- 
ſon to be injured, without conſidering 
that there is a mother to die at her de- 
ſtruction, and a father or a brother 
to madden at her diſgrace.” 


After Lady Haverſham had given 
way for ſome time to her emotion, I 
aſked her if it would not be the moſt 


E ſtep that could be taken, for 


er ladyſhip to ſet out inſtantly to 


Mildmay Hall with your letter in her 
hand, and fairly ſhew the father and 
mother how little you were to be blamed 
in your rencounter with the colonel, I 
obſerved, that, notwithſtanding their 


reſentment againſt you, they had every 
reaſon to treat her with the moſt unre- 


ſerved affection; and J offered my ſer- 


vice as an eſcorte, if ſhe. imagined 
could ee her with any degree 
of propriety. The moti 


probation, and ſhe accepted of my offer 


with great ſatisfaction; ſaying that 


as Miſs Mildmay's misfortune could 
not poſſibly remain a ſecret, the preſence 


of a man ſo intimate with your family 


could by no means be indelicate. She, 
125 G -* however, 
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how wide, how general a rum may be 


ber of evils may poſſibly ſpring from 


favourite purſuits ; but, alas! totally 
regardleſs of conſequences in the pro- 
greſs of their licentious deſigns, they 


motion met her 5 5 
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however, put off the expedition till the 
morning, being firit of all deſirous to 
ſee Louiſa, whom ſhe had not viſited 
that day. And here I mult inform you, 
Harold, that your ſiſter has bought a 
very elegant chariot, and ſettled mat- 
ters juſt as you could wiſh with Mrs. 
Darnel. When Lady Haverſliam came 
to that part of your letter which men- 


tions ſuch a proviſion, it was too much 


for her ; ſhe laid the paper down, and 
burſting into a flood of tears, exclaim- 
ed, Why, this is well thought of, 
© Mr, Melmoth; there is foul in this! 


What pity it is that he will not be 
7 uniformly good, and take as much 


© pains to avoid the commiſſion of an 
© injury as he manifeits inclination to 
< xepair it!* But, to buſineſs. WD 

7eſterday morning we ſet out in a 


chariot and fix for Mildmay Hall, and 
arrived there about two o'clock, quite 


ſurprizing Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay, as 


you may naturally imagine, by our un- 


expected appearance. The old gentle- 
man at firſt carried matters very high, 


and ſeemed to think himſelf under a 
neceſſity of keeping a prodigious diſ- 
tance; but Lady © ek HG who has 
a degree of conſideration that equals 
her benignity, kindly made allowances 
for his behaviour; and, ſeizing him by 
the arm with all that candour of cordia- 


lity which generally difarms an ill- 
grounded reſentment, begged of him to 


conſider her as a faithful friend to his 


family, who deeply partook in his mis- 


tortunes, though theſe misfortunes were 


her brother. My dear Mr. Mild- 


may, expoſtulated the admirable wo- 


man, * I am almoſt as much to be 
4 pitied as yourſelf: you know how 


much my heart was in an alliance 


with your buuſe, and you alſo know 
© how tender a friendſhip I ever enter- 
© tained for the amiable Loviſa; do 


* not, therefore, inſtead of giving me 
* conſolation, add ungenerouſly to my 


© diſtreſs, but cenfider ine as a perſan 
« deeply. ſenſible of all your wrongs, 
and warmly animated with all your re- 


© ſentments. The author of the pre- 


s ſent calamity is my brother; but I 


am ſure you cannot think me the 


© ſiſter of his crime, nor imagine that, 


E becauſe I am allied to him in blood, I 


* muſt likewiſe be allied to the guilty 
© part of his character. Look at me, 
1 belgech you, with complacency ; 


© and tell me that my preſence is not 5 


© unwelcome in the country. 

This addreſs there was no poſſibility 
of reſiſting. Mr. Mildmay's heart was 
melted; and, in ſpite of all his pride, 
he took hold of her hand with an air 
of the greateſt reſpect, held it to his 


lips, and endeavoured to make an apo- 


logy. A riſing flood of grief, how. 
ever, choaked the paſſage of his words; 
he broke into a ſob of Anexpreſſible af- 


fliction, and haſtily retired out of the 


room. Vou know, Harold, how rea- 
dily the mother, as you call it, comes 
into my eyes; you know, beſides, that 
I am twenty good years older than you, 
and have been once a father. I could 
not, therefore, ſtand the exceſs of poor 


Mr. Mildmay's emotion: my hand- 


kerchief was out in an inſtant; and, 


notwithſtanding my utmoſt efforts to 
ſuppreſs my concern, I blubbered ſo 
heartily as to be under a neceſſity of re- 
tifing alſo, unacquainted as I was with 
the houſe, and ridiculous as I muſt have 


made myſelf to the ſervants. As to : 
Mrs. Mildmay, nothing can be more 


tender or affecting than her reception of 
your lifter. The two ladies, at their 


firſt meeting, remained claſped for fome 


moments in each other's arme, each un- 
able to ſpeak a ſyllable, and both giving 


a very copious freedom to their tears. 


When we had all a little recovered. 
ourſelves, and taken a diſh of chocolate, 


Lady Haverſham, with her uſual deli- 


cacy, began to enter on the buſineſs of 


her journey; lamenting the colonel's 
unhappily created by the profligacy of 


wound, in terms the molt friendly, and 
hoping that the unfortunate affair at 
Reading would not prevent the poſſibi- 
lity of a reconciliation between the two 
families: ſhe then ſet forth your ex- 
treme contrition for the part you had 


acted by Loviſaz and inſinuated that 


ſhe had a letter from you in her pocket, 
which, if Mr. Mildmay would take 
the trouble of reading, ſhe was certain 
would, in ſome meaſure, leſſen the ſe- 


verity of his preſent indignation. Mr. 


Mildmay upon this took fire fwearing, 


with great vehemence, that, ſo far from 


conſenting to a reconciliation, he never 
would enjoy a moment's peace of mind 
till you were ſacrificed to his vengeance 
and that, if he but knew where I 
were then concealed, he would him . 


old as he was, call you to an inſtan 
account for murdering the reputation 


This 
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This was a {ally of paſſion which we 
niturally expected, and therefore did 


not once interrupt him, till it was en- 


tirely exhauſted. Lady Haverſham then 
reſumed the ſubje&, and begged of him 
to conſider, that ſhe was now talking 
as much for the ſake of his happineſs, 
as for the happineſs of her brother. 
Indeed, my dear Mr. Mildmay,* con- 
tinued ſhe, * if I was not ſenſible that 


the preſent calamity, under which we 


« al] labour, requires great allowances, 
© I ſhould be apt to think you almoſt 
© as culpable as my brother himſelf, 
© Does it follow, becauſe he has groſsly 
© injured the honour of your houſe, that 
you yourſelf ſhould do it ill greater 
injuries? or can it admit of a mo- 
© ment's debate, which is the moſt pro- 
© per courſe to follow, that which will 
© recover the tranquillity of your fami- 


ly, or that which will expole it to an 


© additional diſtreſs? 


© If calling my brother to an ac- 


count for his miſbehaviour could be 
attended with any advantages, I ſhould 
© not wonder ſo greatly at your reſent- 


ment; but when to do that, as has 


been already unhappily the caſe, the 


© ſafety of a dear and deſerving ſon 
* muſt be hazarded ; and when, even if 
* he ſhould kill his antagoniſt, he muſt 
* forfeit his own life to the violated 


* laws of his country: I ſay, when 
* theſe things are conſidered, and when 


* 1t is moreover recollected, that though 


the lenity of the laws ſhould ſpare the 
* life of your ſon, it can by no means 
' reſtore your peace, I am in hopes that 
your own good ſenſe will induce you 
to abate the warmth of your indigna- 
tion, aud that you witl prefer a cer- 
tun felicity to a precarious revenge. 
: Juſtice, you ſee, by the colonel's un- 
' fortunate wound, may ſometimes be 
' Unattended with ſucceſs ; and ſhould 
112 ſtill proſecute a quarrel with a 
Man who delves, who ſupplicates, 
who implores to make every repara- 
; er that can be made, the world wall 
ink your reſentment carricd to an 
unreaſonable length, and be apt even 
0 rejoice ſhould you meet with any 
new calamity. 
. To the arguments which I have al- 


0 ready offered, my dear Mr, Mildmay, 
e another very forcible plea to 


hav 


(] - 

, dd, which-I am ſure mutt operate on 
Your tenderneſs as a huſband, and 
ron Four juſtice as a man. Turn, 


vailed upon him with d 


© Sir, to this venerable, this excellent 


© woman, thecompanion of your youth, 


the partner of your ſorrows, the pof- 
ſeſſor of your heart; ſee where ſhe is, 
* ſinking under the ſternneſs of your 
* reſolution, and bleeding with an ap- 


« prehenſion of future misfortunes, as. 
well as with a ſenſibility of the pre- 


© ſent- diftreſs. She, Sir, has a mo- 
* ther's claim in the ſon, whole life 
© you are fo willing to expoſe. Do not 

© drive her into abſolute diftraQtion. 


© Her anguiſh is already exceffive, and 


© her death muſt be inevitable, if you 


© think of waſhing away her daughn- 
© ter's ſtain with nothing but the blood 
© of her ſon. On my knees, therefore, 


Mr. Mildmay,” and down the won- 

derful woman dropped, * let me 

of you to think of a reconciliation, 
My brother is deeply wounded by the 
conſciouſneſs of his own guilt; and 
will, I am certain, from motives of 
gratitude, as well as affection, make 
4 good ſon, and a deſerving huſband, ' 


Do not, my dear Mr. Mildmay, be- 


your happineſs, rafhly devote your- 
ſelf to wretchedneſs for life; but ra- 


ther ſeize the belt means of diſpelling | 


the cloud which at preſent overcaſts 


your peace, and endeavour at reco- 


c 
c 
* 
- 
c 
* 
* cauſe one affliftion has interrupted 
c 
5 
* 
c 
4 
5 


vering the genial ſunſhine of that 
3 which has been ſo recent- 
ly and ſo fatally loſt.” | 


Mr. Mildmay (who all the time of 


your ſiſter's kneeling, in vain attempted 


to raiſe her up) ſeemed greatly ſtruck 


with what ſhe ſaid; but, though bis 
reaſon was convinced, his pride never- 
theleſs held an obſtinate ſtruggle, and 


he ſcveral times attempted to quit the 


room. Lady Haverſham and J as often 
prevented him from going out: we pre- 

iculty to hear 
the principal part of your letter read; 
and Mrs. Mildmay herſelf kneeling to 


him, and in very pathetick terms re- 


quetiing him to oblige Lady Haverfham,, 


he was at laſt overcome, and conſented 


that you might be feat for as ſoon as 


we pleaſed, defiring only that the cere- 


mony might be delayed till the recovery 
of the colonel. _ | 1 
W hen we had thus ſettled the mate - 
rial affair, our converſation naturally 
turned upon the colone]'s caſe, and the 
abilities of his attendants. Mr. Mild- 
may ſaid, that though the wound at 
firſt appeared extremely dangerous, as' 
G 2 8 it 
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it was very near the groin, neverthe- 
leſs the ſurgeons gow told him, that 
there was but little doubt of a fine cure, 
provided he eſcaped a fever, * And 
this, ſaid the old gentleman, I am 
© no way uneaſy about, as the weather 
is very cold, and his pulle fo very tem- 
_ © perate: but, added he, © ſuppoſe 
© you go and ſee him; there is nobody 
© with him but Miſs Beauclerk, and he 
© had ſo fine a morning's ſleep, that we 
c ſhall not in the leaſt fatigue him with 
our company.“ We accordingly went, 
and were received, as I expected, with 
great coldneis, though with great civi- 
lity; the ſight of people ſo very near 
to you, naturally hurting that impa- 
tience which we all labour under where 
ve have received any thing which looks 


like a diſgrace. Lady Haverſham, how- 


ever, went up to him as if ſhe had been 
his ſiſter, and expreſſed her concern for 
the cauſe of his misfortune, with ſo un- 
affected an air of cordiality as reconciled 
him a little to his viſitors. We then 
acquainted him with the buſineſs of our 
journey, talked matters over again, and 
read all your letter but that part where 


the proviſion for his ſiſter is mentioned. 


He was extremely attentive to your ac- 
count of the duel, and begged more 
than once to hear a | 
3288 paſſages, When I had done, 
he pauſed a little, and ſaid you were 
very exact in the relation; and that, 
had he imagined you were actuated 
by a fincere concern for your indi- 
cretion, and were really going up to 


town with a view of entreating Lou- 


iſa's forgiveneſs, he would not have 
been fo raſh. * But," ſaid he, my 
© heart was in the match; and to find 
© every thing broken off while I was 
flattering my imagination with the 
happineſs my family was to poſſeſs; 
to find the rupture allo fo diſhonbur- 
able to us; and to think that a filter, 
who was my principal pride, ſhould 
be guilty of ſuch a crime; made me 
abſolutely mad; fo that I almoſt won- 
der how [ refrained from ſhooting 
Sir Robert through the head before [ 
even offered him the choice of a pil- 
to],* 
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Notwithſtanding the calonel's ſeem 


ing frank neſs, I could eaſily fee he was 
ſecretly diſſatisfied that he had not been 
conſulted by his father in the concluſion 
of our accommodation. When the old 
gentleman told him what he had con- 


repetition of ſome 


LOUISA MILDMAY, 


ſented to, he was extremely grave 

obſerved, that to be fi 5 was 5 
ter to ſettle matters any how, than to 
think of going farther with family re- 
ſentments. he tone and look with 


which he delivered this were viſibly far- 


caltick; and I could, however, readily 
perceive he ſomewhat diſconcerted his 
father. We took no notice of the ex. - 
preſſion, however; Lady Haverſham 


thinking with me, tit thoſe may he 


allowed to complain a little who feel 
a great deal. Dinner being ready by 
this time, we took our leave of the co- 
lonel, and fat down in a very ſociable 
manner to a very good repaſt. Your 
ſiſter was all life; and Mrs. Mildmay, 


who has been a very fine woman, was 


animated with a chearfulneſs that really 
filled me with pleaſure; as, from the 
character Lady Haverſham gave me of 
her worth, I could not but ſhare very 
ſenſibly in her afflictions. 


In ſhort, we were all extremely hap- 


2 but Miſs Beauclerk. This young 


ady, who ought to be the gayeſt perſon 
in company, was remarkably thought- 
ful and reſerved ; ſhe e touched 
a morſel of any thing, and even more 
than once let a ſigh eſcape her pretty 
audibly: ſhe is a very fine girl indeed, 
Harold; and, if ſhe is but half as 

good as ſhe is handſome, it would be 
ten thouſand pitics that any ng ſhould 
give her the leaſt uneaſineſs. You can- 
not conceive how exceſſively I am taken 

with her; there is ſo much real good 
ſenſe, ſo much genuine delicacy, and ſo 
much true benevolence, in every word 
and action, that was it poſſible for me 
ever to marry a ſecond time, or pothibie 

tor her to look on ſuch an old fellow, I 

really believe ſhe wpuld be the woman 

in the world whom I ſhould firſt think 

of—but what have I to do with the ſex 

In my youth I lott the woman of my 

heart! When I Jatt ſaw her ſhe w3 

juſt fach another young creature 4s this 

Miſs Beauclerk ; all beauty and bene: 

ficence, all ſenſibility and love: Mis 


Beauclerk has in fact her very form, 


her very face, the ſame irreſiſtible (weet- 
nels of voice and elegance of manne! 
which once diſtinguithed my Nancy 
and which, though long ſince buried in 
the grave, have been continually pre 
ſent to my imagination. Be good- na 
tured, Harold, and bear with me 2 little 
on this tender fubje&t. You know 


j 


leldom break out, and therefore wy 
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now and then be entitled to a little in- 
dulgence, eſpecially as I am always ſo 
ready to put up with your everlaſting 


impertinence. _ 
The ladies retiring a little after din- 


ner, and leaving Mr. Mildmay and me 
| bottle of Burgundy, I 


to chat over a 
took the liberty, to make ſome enquiry 


about Miſs Beauclerk, aſſuring the old 
ntleman that I was ſtrongly 2 | 


eſſed in her favour. * Why, truly, Mr. 


«© Melmoth,* returned he, I do not 


© know a ſweeter, better-tempered girl, 
© jn the world, than this young lady : 
© my Louiſa and ſhe contracted an in- 
* timacy at the boarding-ſchool, when 
5 they were both very young, and have 


© ever ſince been remarkably erm on f | 


«© ed for the cloſeneſs of their friend- 
« ſhip; the one never knowing a joy or 
© ſorrow in which the other did not 
immediately enhance the ſatisfaction, 
or mitigate the diſtreſs. I am ſure, 


ter's misfortune affected Miſs Beau- 


of her being here, ſhe has applied her- 
_* ſelf with ſuch aſſiduity to comfort and 
© take care of my poor wife, that I 


in Mrs. Mildmay's preſervation. —Her 


Harriot was yet an infant at the breaſt; 
he died, it ſeems, in the Eaſt Indies, 
and left the good lady in ſuch very 


a relation of her own, who died alſo 
about the ſame time, left her a for- 


muſt have gone into ſome little way of 
buſineſs for the maintenance of herſelf 
has a moſt delightful retirement about 
remarkable is, that, though ſhe was 
poſſeſſion of this fortune, yet ſo far 
* Irom acting like the generality of wo- 
ſigns either upon her perſon or her 
London to the ſpot I have been ſpeak- 


ing of, and there continved ever ſince, 
confining her vifits within a very nar- 
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in the late unhappy affair, my daugh- 


clerk as cloſely, as if Louiſa had ac- 
tually been her ſiſter. During the time 


conſider her as a principal inſtrument 


mother, Sir, loſt her huſband while 


{lender circumſtances, that, had not 
tune of 20,0001. in the funds, ſhe 
and her daughter. Upon the intereſt. 
of this ſum ſhe keeps a carriage, and 
thirty miles off, What is extremely 
not much above twenty when her huſ- 
band died, and when ſhe came into 
men, and liſtening to the addreſſes of 
every coxcomb who might have de- 


purſe, ſhe retired immediately from 


row circle, and dedicating her atten- 


Within a mile of her houſe my Louiſa 


was at ſchool when a child; and the 
intimacy between the little-ones na- 
turally creating an acquaintance be- 
tween the parents, Mrs. Beauclerk 
and our family have been upon the 
moſt unreſerved footing of friendſhip 
theſe ſixteen years; and, I dare ſay, 
ſhall continue in friendſhip till the end 
of our lives, as there is but one cir- 
cumſtance which can poſſibly diſturb 
the harmony of our correſpondence.” 
As it would have been extremely rude 


in a ſtranger to aſk what this circum - 


ſtance was, I did not interrupt Mr. 
Mildmay ; nevertheleſs, I was lucky 
enough, in the natural communicative- 
neſs of his temper, to have my curioſity 
gratified : his heart was now open, and 
he conſidered me as a good-natured 
friendly man, who might be truſted with 
a ſecret ; drawing his chair therefore 
cloſer to mine, and lowering his voice, 


he proceeded to unboſom himſelf, to the 


following purport. 
© You mult know, Mr. Melmoth, 
© that, during the intimacy between 


Mrs. Beauclerk's family and mine, I 


© have diſcovered that my ſon entertains 


very favourable ſentiments of her daugh- 


© ter; and, between ourſelves, I can ſee 
* plainly enough, that her daughter is 
© no way diſinclined to my ſon, I.have_ 
© been a young fellow myſelf, Mr. Mel- 
* moth; and, in my time—you under- 
© ſtand me but that is nothing to the 
© purpoſe. As I was ſaying, this mu- 
« tual good opinion between Harry and 
Miſs Beauclerk is a thing which gives 
me no little uneaſineſs. The youn 
lady, to be ſure, poſſeſſes a very bigk 
place in my eſteem, and I do not know 
a woman in the kingdom whom 1 
ſhould be better pleaſed to have for 
a daughter; but the misfortune 1s, ſhe 
does not carry ſufficient weight of me- 
tal, and I have ſome family views in 
my head, which, though I am pretty 
well in the world, require a conſide- 
rable addition of tortune. My houlc, 
Mr. Melmoth, is a very ancient one; 
there have been more than two peer- 
ages in it, and I have myſelf ſome 
expectation of a title. Now, Sir, as 
the ſupport of ſuch a dignity cannot 
allow: me to marry my ſon to a wo- 
man of little fortune, on this account 
©'I am greatly concerned that any ſecret 
© corretpondence ſhould be carried on 


between him and Mils Ecauclak. I 


__ * ſhould 
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© ſhould be very ſorry to oppoſe his 1n- 
E clinations, or to wound her ſenſibi- 
© lity; but you know the raiſing of 
© one's family is a very eſſential point, 
© and that, ridiculous as a co may 
© appear to ſome people, it is never- 
6 theleſs entitled to privileges which are 
© far from being diſagreeavle. This is 
© not all; a noble lord in the neigh- 
* bhourhood, who is able to give his 
© daughter a prodigious ſum of money, 
© has lately intimated a deſire of unit- 
© mg his family with mint; and I think 

© fo very well of the affair, that I men 
_ © tioned it yeſterday to my fon, when I 
© found him launching out into ſome 
© paſhonate encomiums on Miſs Beau - 
© clerk. Mr. Mildmay pauſing in 
this place, I could not heip obſerving, 
that, though the plan which was thus 
Haid down for the aggrandization of nis 
family, might in itſelf be extremely right, 
neverthele!s, if his ſon entertained a cor- 
dial affection for the young lady, the 
poſfeſſion of her hand might be more 
conducive to his happineſs than the poſ- 


&hon of a titie ; and that therefore it 


might be difficult to make him ſacrifice 
the mtereſt of his heart even to gratify 
the laudible ambition of his father. But 
the old gentleman ſtopped me ſhort, by 
declaring he believed the colonel would 
da any thing to oblige him. How- 


© ever,” ſaid he, if I ſhould be un- 


« happily diſappointed of his obedience 
jn the matter we have been talking of, 
© I know how to puniſh his obſtinacy 
* when I come to diſpoſe of my for- 

tune. Here our converſation ended, 

for the ladies coming in, we were oblig- 
ed to talk of ſomething elſe; though I 
mould have told you, that Mr. Mild- 


may more than once inſinuated a fear, 
that his lady ſecretly approved of the 


pattion fubhiting between Miſs Beau- 
clerk and the colonel. | 


I could moralize in this place, Sir 


Robert, on the prepoſterous behaviour 
of thote tathers who are willing to give 
their children every thing but happineſs. 
Reflections of this nature, however, are 
too common to be uſeful; and it would 
de julr as few to tel] you, that the parts 
ef a day confiſt of twenty-four hours, 
as to tel} you that the very fondneſs of 
inch fathers is the moſt inſupportable 
of all tyrannies. Poor Miſs Beaucleik! 
and is the tawdry gewgaw of a coro- 
net to he put in competition with the 
charms of exalted virtue, clevatcd ſenſe, 
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and ſweetneſs ineffable ! But love would 
be too exquiſite an enjoyment, Harold, 
nad not Providence wiſely thrown theſe 
bars in our way, and tempered the inex-, 
preſſible raptures which it beſtows with 
{ome occaſional mixtures of infelicity, 
Lady Haverſham juit now called me 
aſide, and hinted that ſhe had ſpoken 
to Mrs. Mildmay relative to ſome ex. 
preſſions which Louiſa had dropped in 
your ſiſter's laſt interview with her, in- 


dicating the moſt poſitive determination 


of never ſeeing you more. Mrs. Mild. 
may is to write to her on this ſubjedt, 
and therefore ſhe can but little doubt of 


Louiſa's altering her determination: the 


reſolution of her family in your favour 
was the principal point to gain; and 
ſince we could work upon their pride, 
there can be no doubt of influencing 
her ſenſibility. A woman, Harold, can 
forgive every thing where ſhe really 
loves: the ladies have a ſoftneſs about 
them which turns even contempt into 
kindneſs, and gives the tenderneſs of 
their hearts a conſtant ſuperiority over 
the goodneſs of their underitandings, 1 
ſhould be ſorry, however, that all cox- 
combs were ſenſible of this truth; as 


we have already but too many fools 


among the fair who are deſirous of {timp- 
ing their weaknefs with the 1mmediate 
image of deſtiny, and ſolicitous to call 
that an abſolute decree of Fate, which 
ariſes from their own apparent want of 
reſolution. 1 | | 

J have been this moment at a conſul- 
tation of Colonel M:!dmay's ſurgeons, 


and have the very great pleaſure of in- 


forming you that he is entirely out of 
danger. You may therefore, by the 


next Helvoetſluys packet, make à trip 


to Harwich, ſince at the utmoſt it can- 
not be above twelve hours from Rotter- 
dam to Helvoet. If you ſhould ſtop at 
the Hague, pray call at Fitzpatrick's, in 
the Hoogitraatz who is as modelt as 
ſenſible, and as well behaved a man, as 
I ever ſaw at the head of a tavern; and 
who, without mentioning any body's 
name, will treat you with the utmoſt 
civility. If you know the man already, 
my character will be needleſs; it you 
do not, you will find a very good houſe, 
and fo far be obliged to me tor this àc- 

commodation. 5 
As we have done our buſineſs at Mild- 
may Hall, your ſiſter and J ſhall ſet out 
for London, in order to wait upon Lou- 
iſa, and acquaint her with the determs 
RAE | | nation 
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nation of her father. Mrs. Mildmay 
bas à letter to ſend by us to her daugh- 
ter, which will put a finiſhing hand to 
the reconciliation; ſo that, Bob, you 
may look upon the whole affair as con- 
cluded to your wiſh: yet it is ten to 
one, now happineſs is again within your 
reach, but you will ſtrive to ſtart diffi- 
culties, and endeavour to deſtroy all 
that Lady Haverſnam and I have been 


labouring to bring about with ſuch an 
© and in which there was no likelihood 
Take care, however, dear Harold, 


unremitting degree of ſedulity. 


how you act at this time; and do not 
idly play the prodigal with your own 
happinels. Youth can never excuſe a 
bad action, though it may extenuate the 
indiſcretion of a fooliſh one; and the 
man who is twice guilty of the ſame 
erime, is in much more danger of mak - 
ing himſelf abhorred, than in rendering 
others wretched or contemptible : take 
the hint, therefore, Bob, and believe 
me, with the utmoſt cordiality, your 
real friend, | 495 

1 9 C. MELMOTH, 


ERH FEN Ul 


MR, MELMOTH, IN CONTINUATION, 
* TO SIR ROBERT HAROLD. 


FF you have not yet ſet out from Rot- 


terdam, you may as well continue 
where you are, or go to any other part 


of the continent which is beſt adapted 


to your inclination : England is not a 
place which. I would have you return to 
| yet a while, if you really love Mis 
Mildmay, and would be concerned to 
find her actually allied to infamy and 
proſtitution. . 46 

Voor ſiſter and I arrived in town this 
morning; and, unable to contain the la- 
tisfaRion with which our boſoms natu- 
rally ſwelled at your approaching feli- 
ay, we immediately drove to Louiſa's, 
with a view of diſpelling her unhappi - 
neſs, by acquainting her with the for- 
tunate reconciliation effected between 
her and her family; But judge our 
altoniſhment, when, inſtead of meeting 
with her, Mrs. Darnel came down ftairs 
with an air of the utmoſt affliction, and 
informed us that Miſs Mildmay had 
eloped in a polt-chaife and fix, with a 
FÞtleman richly dreſſed, the preced- 


. . 0 


ing evening. * Having no authority to 
© watch her motions,* ſaid Mrs. Dar- 
nel, © and imagining from her ſpecious 
© air of peniteace, if I even had, that 


© every attention of that nature wou 


be utterly unneceſſary, I went to hear 


© a lecture at our pariſh-church after 


© tea, never once dreaming that during 


© my abſence ſhe would think of run. 


© ning away from a houſe into which 
© ſhe had entered a voluntary viſitor, 


© of her receiving the ſmalleſt diſguſt. 
© You may, however, eaſily gueſs my 


© confternation, when my maid Jenny, 
© the moment I came home, ran up and 
informed me that Miſs Miidmay had 
gone off with a gentleman in a poſt- 
© chaiſe, I naturally concluded that, 


© had it been any relation, I ſhould have 
© received ſome notice of her intended 


departure; and therefore, as ſhe went 


© away in ſo unaccountable a manner, 


I as naturally aſcribed her flight to 
© ſome preconceried deſign; eſpecially 
© as Jenny informed me, that a gentle- 


© manin brown and gold had for two 
© or three nights been ſeen to hang 
© about the houſe, and to peep in at 


© the windows, with a degree of breed- 
© ing much below the elegance of his 


« appearance. Notwith{tanding theſe un- 


* promiſing accounts, I nevertheleſs fat 
8 up till tour o'clock, rather hoping 
© than expecting the unfortunate young 


© lady's return: but, alas! I might 
have ſat up till this moment, without 
reaping the leaſt advantage from my 
anxiety or my fatigue; ſhe never once 
approached the houſe, and which way 
ſhe has gone I am by no means able 
to conjecture.” | 4 Hp 


And this, Sir Robert, is the end of 


all our expectations. For my own part, 


ſtrenuoully ſolicitous as I was but #z 


few hours ago in her favour, I now ſin- 


cerely congratulate. with you on your 


fortunate eſcape; I now begin to think 


you were right in rejecting her from the 
firſt, and am perfectly ſatisfied that the 


error, which I thoughit the effect of het 


partiality for you, was nothing more 
than the reſult of her own conſtitution. 
Lady Haverſham, however, will hot 


ſubſcribe to my opinion of her levity, 


though ſhe knows not any cauſe to 
which her elopement can be ſo probably 
attributed. Nevertheleſs, ſhe thinks all 
enquiry after her needleſs; and almoſt 
Mike that ſhe had_not taken the jour- 

| | ney 
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ney into Oxfordſhire. For this new 
« diſappointment, Mr. Melmoth, ſays 
ſhe, will come with additional weight 
© upon. her family; and if it does not 
© entirely kill the poor mother, it will 

© certainly drive her diſtracted,” 3 
Mrs. Darnel, who appears to be a 
decent, well-behaved woman, notwith- 
ſtanding your ſuſpicions, is to ſend 
down an account of Louiſa's elopement 
to Mildmay Hall. What conſequences. 
it may produce there I know not; but 
of this I am certain, that you, have 
every reaſon in nature to be happy in 
the timely diſcovery of her levity. Had 
fuch a diſcovery been made atter your 
marriage with her, I ſuppoſe the reſult 
would have been her immediate death, 
and your certain execution : you would 
have ſacrificed her inſtantly to your 
fury, and your life would have been 
the penalty of your raſhneſs. Return 
thanks, therefore, to Providence, for 
having ſuch a fortunate eſcape, and do 
not meanly regret the loſs of a woman 
| whom you know to be guilty, when you 
could ſo readily give her up at a time 
that you thought her innocence in a 
manner unqueſtionable. But you ſee, 
Harold, that innocence, like contrition, 


may be eaſily affected; and that thoſe 


may ſeem the moſt ſtrenuous votaries of 


virtue, who are in fac the leaſt unhap- 


py at it's loſs, | 3 

If any thing new ſhould occur be- 
fore you think. of returning home, you 
need not doubt of my readineſs to com- 
municate it. Lady Haverſham is ex- 
tremely affected with Louiſa's beha- 
viour, but attempts very little, if any 
thing, in her defence; ſhe ſends her 
beft wiſhes to you by this letter, and 
deſires me to aſſure you, that ſhe is as 
much your affectionate ſiſter, as I am 
Jour faithful friend, fe 


C. MELMOTH, 


„% LETTER W. 


MISS HARRIOT BEAUCLERK TO 


MER MOTHER, 5 


| DEAR MAMMA, 
A Diſtreſs of a more pi 
1 chan ever has falle 
unhappy family. Vou will ſcarcely 


canceive, and I have ſcarcely power to 


inform you, that my .wretched friend 


ercing nature 
en. upon this 


Miſe Mildmay, while Lady Havertham 
was down here, as I told you in my laſt 
letter, ſettling ever thing to our wiſhes, ' 
> | | ce, elop- 
ed from Mrs. Darnel's, in London, 


and reſtoring every body to 


with a ftrange en in a charlot 


and fix, while her couſin was at church; 


and where ſhe is gone ther ig no lite. 


lihood of diſcovering. Mrs. Darnel's 


account of this affair reached us this” 
morning; and from the pain which 1 


know your own worthy heart will feel 
on this melancholy occaſion, you may 
eaſily imagine what an effect it had on 


her poor father and mother, upon her 


brother, and myſelf. I would, if poſ- 
ſible, have kept it from the colonel, as 
I thought the knowledge of ſo fatal an 


accident might materially retard his re. 


covery. ' But Mr. Mildmay's rage was 


too violent, and the venerable lady's 
anguiſh too exceſſive, to admit of ſuch 
a ſalutary ſecreſy; ſo that, in leſs than 


five minutes, he was made acquainted 
with the minuteſt circumſtances ; and 
the agitation of his mind has heen fo 
prodigheus ever ſince, that his phyſi- 
cians begin to be apprehenſive about the 
conſequences, 18 8 . 


Indeed, my dear mamma, I am in- 


ex preſſibly wretched from the part which 
I am to act in the general calamity, 


Every body turns to me for conſolation, 
when my own boſom. is torn with a 


thouſand diſtreſſes, and, expects that I 


ſhould be able to adminiſter comfort, 


when I am equally, if not more miſe- 
rable myſelf. You, my deareſt mamma, 
muſt ſoothe my afflictions: you mult 
enable me, by the magnanimity of your 
example, and the wiſdom of your ad- 
vice, to bear up againſt this unexpect- 
ed ſtroke of misfortune, which now 
falls on me with an aggravated heavi- 
neſs, as it comes in the hour of my ut- 


molt ſecurity, and invades me in the 
moſt unſuſpecting moment of my hopes. 


I was feaſting my imagination, Ma- 


dam, with numberleſs proſpects of fu- 

ture felicity, and preparing my heart 
| but [happineſs and you; 
when, alas I the golden ſcene is inſtant- 
| ly raviſhed from my eyes, andthe whole 

void as inftantly led up with difap- 


for nothing 


intment and deſpair! 


When I conſider this unaccountable | 


ſtep of Loviſfa's, I am loſt in perplexity 


and doubt. Mrs. Darnel's letter ace, 


quaints us that ſhe went away of her 
own accord; that ſhe was not carried by 
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by force, but that ſhe abſolutely elop- 
ec; and the maid even deſcribes the 


ntleman with whom ſhe went, as a 


tall handſome man, dreſſed in brown, 
richly laced with gold; ſhe ſays alſo, 
that e was a very fair man, and wore a 
bob - wig · All this is mighty odd. I 
have known her from her infancy up; 
have. ſhared every ſecret of her heart, 
and never conceived that ſhe entertained' 
the leaſt affection for any body but Sir 
Robert Harold. Him it cannot be, as 
by Mr. Melmoth's account he ſet out 
for Holland the moment after the un- 
happy duel between him and the colo- 
1 and, beſides, he has a complexion 
remarkably black, and wears his own 
hair. When I put all theſe things to- 
gether, my dear mamma, I am aſto- 
niſhed. Louiſa would hardly go off 


with a man for whom ſhe felt no affec- 
tion; and the whole tenor of her life 


has been ſo generouſly frank and open, 
and ſo repugnant to every thing like 
bypocriſy or artifice, that I could ſtake 
my exiſtence Sir Robert is the only man 
for whom ſhe cheriſhed a favourable 
tentiment, Beſides, Madam, if you were 
to ſee the letter which ſne ſent her mo- 
ther, you would be ſatisfied that, not - 
withſtanding her unhappy lapſe with 
that gentleman, ſhe is infinitely above 


the appearance of diſſimulation. Her 
error 1s there acknowledged in ſuch for- 


cible terms, and lamented with ſuch a 
tenſe of unextenuating penitence, that 
her faults almoſt render her amiable, 
and the only emoti.-ns which we feel are 
thole of pity and admiration. 1 
For theſe reaſons, I am poſitive my 
amiable friend can be no way depraved 


in her principles; 75 on the other 


hand, Mis. Darnel is a woman of 
known ſobriety and character; is re- 
ceived among people of the firſt diſtinc · 
non, in conſequence of her good beha- 
viour ; and ſhe mentions Louiſa's elope - 
ment with ſo poſitive a degree of cer- 


tanty, that there can be no poſſiblity of 


diſputing the fact. God grant that this 
contradiftion may be happily reconciled! 
y own ſoul is not dearer in my eſti · 
mation than the happinefs of Miſs Mild- 
may; and I do not know that I could 
able to ſurvive auy inſtance of her 
premeditated unwo: thinels.—Premedi- 
lated unwofthinefs ! No, my ever ami- 
able Louifa! you are incapable of a 
&cliberate guilt; and the bare ſuppo-' 


leſſen in our regards till conjecture is 
evidently loſt in certainty. Ao 
Theſe arguments, my dear mamma, 


ſition would be a e er againſt the 
rity of our mutua 
eart which can queſtion the virtue of a” 


friend till it argues upon abſolute con- 


viction, is a traitor to the cauſe of ami - 


ty: the moſt alarming appearance ſhould” 


never ſhake the confidence of our friend - 
ſhip; and though in every thing elſe a 


nice combination of accidents may juſ- 


tify a doubt, yet here we ought never 
to heſitate upon circumſtances, nor to 


} 


J have repeatedly urged in the prefent 
{tate of things to the good Mrs, Mild- 
may; but ſhe ſhakes her head when 1 


want her to reduce the precept into 


practice; and, while the large drops 


courſe one another down her venerable 
cheeks, the tells me the ſentiment ſounds 
prettily enough upon the ear, but is lit- 


tle calculated to convince the underſtand- 


ing. I wiſh, my dear mamma, you could 
come over to us; there never was a great- 


er neceſſity for your ſupporting preſence 


than now. Mrs. Mildmay ſeems in 4 
very declining way, and her ſituation 
alarms me the more ſtrongly, as ſne 
does every think in her power to pur 
on an air af the utmoſt compoſure and 


ſerenity. 2 


As you, my dear mamma, are one of 
thoſe excellent women who bring up a 


daughter rather in a ſtate of reſpectful 


familiarity with you, than endeavour to 
eſtabliſh an authority by keeping her 


in a diſtant degree of abject ſubjection; 
as you are generous enough to receive 
| thoſe inſtances of confidence as a favour, 
which you can command as a right, and 
can blend all the tenderneſs of the parent 
With all the freedom of the friend; I am 


enabled to talk to you on à ſubject 


which few young women ever caie to 


mention to a'mother, though a mother's 


ear is the propereſt by much for a buſi- 
__ neſs of ſuch importance. 63” v4 
You have often, my dear Madam, 
kindly hinted your apprehenſion, that 
the merits of Colonel Mildmay were 
making too deep an impreſſion on my 


heart; and that I ſhould by all means 


reſiſt, every impulſe of a tender nature 
in his favour, as there was but too 


much reaſon to apprehend that the di- 
parity of our fortunes would be a mas. 
terial har to our unjon, notwithſtanding” 
the harmony . ſo long between 
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ther of Louiſa. 
ſure, muſt have ſeen, upon ſeveral occa- 
ſlons, what an auk ward conſtraint I have: 


laboured under when I have been in his 


or po 


our two families. Your advice, my ever- 

honoured: mamma; I was convinced was 
perfectly juſt; nevertheleſs but why 
ſhould I think of concealing. any thing 


from my beſt friend, from tke only, 


rſon in the world, who by nature and 
inclination muſt be the readieſt to re- 
joice at my felicity, or to participate in 


my diſtreſs? Ves, Madam, I muſt own,. 


in ſpite of all your judicious precau- 
tions, my heart was inſenſibly engaged, 
and I loved before I was aware that 
the colonel had any other place in my. 
affection than what was due to the bro- 
You, Madam, I am 


company. Your penetration could not 
be eluded, though I then fondly thought 
nobody could ſee into my ſentiments, 


and piqued myſelf upon the addreſs 
with which I behaved in ſo very critical 


a ſituation. 


Indeed, the reſpectful tenderneſs with | 


which the colonel all along treated me 


contributed not a little to raiſe him in 
my eſteem. Upon a thouſand little oc- 


caſions he gave me proof of his good 
opinion, though he never made me the 
moſt diftant tender of his heart; but 


| Judging of his ſentiments by my own, 
1bly believing, becauſe I wiſhed it 


might be ſo, that he really faw me with 
more than a common degree of friend- 


mip, I ſuffered the flame imperceptibly 


to ſpread, and was ſolicitous only of 


concealing my weakneſs from his obſer- 
vation: but matters, Madam, have at 


laſt come to ſomething of a criſis, and I 
have the ſatisfaQion of knozwing that my 


tenderneſs is at leaſt returned, whether 


J am ever bleſſed with the object of it, or 
not. | +7 
The ſecond day after the colonel's 


coming down wounded, before he was 
| 7 pronounced out of danger, he ſent 
his 


compliments to me, and begged I 
would favour him with a viſit, as he had 


ſomething of importance to acquaint me 


with. The light in which I was conſider- 


ed by every body in the family, joined 
to the nature of his ſituation, would 
| have made it affectation to the laſt de- 


gree had I not immediately complied 
with his requeſt. I therefore went, and 


the attendants being ordered out of the 


room, he begged of me to ſeat myſelf 
cloſe to the bed-ſide ; where, taking hold 
wi * n 


. 


LOUISA MILDMAY. 


of. my hand, and-defiri I. would not 
be offended at what he — going to Fo 
he went on to the following purport. 


© anguiſhiof my wou 


© The diſtreſſes of „ and the 
rendering my 


© recovery extremely precarious, I have 
preſumed, Miſs Beauclerk, to beg your 


INS K „ „ „ „ „ „ „„ e OO OO OO OOO OO EE EC. 


voided the preſumption ot the 


nefit. 


6. ear upon a ſubject, which, — 


very near my heart, I would not, for 
particular reaſons, enter upon, was 


there a-certainty either that medicine 


or time could do me any eſſential be- 
As it is therefore doubtſul 
how long I may be in a capacity of 
delivering myſelf intelligibly, I have 


determined to ſeize the preſent oppor- 


tunĩty of opening my mind; ſince, was 


I to leave the world without telling 


you how dear you have always been to 
my ſoul, my parting moments would 
be imbittered with an anxiety that 
muſt render the natural gloomineſs of 


death inconceivably afflifting. Oh, 


Miſs Beauclerk! from the firſt mo- 
ment I beheld you, young as we both 
were, I loved you. Every day, as you 
roſe into perfection, I felt an increaſe 
of paſhon, though I ſtrove to conceal 
my ſentiments very carefully from the 
world, as I ſaw but too many difh- 


culties in the way of our union, had [ 
even merit enough to {ſolicit with a 


likelihood of ſucceſs. In ſhort, Ma- 
dam, I found my father's ambition 


vas utterly unfavourable to my hopes; 


and I ſaw that you had too much 


dignity of diſpoſition to come into a 


family that would look upon your 
alliance in a diſagreeable light, or 
ſhew a leſs regard to the invaluable 
requiſities. of beauty and virtue, than 


to the infinitely. meaner circumſtances 


of -. anceſtry and fortune. Thele, 
Madam, were the motives of my ſi- 


lence; and filence, however mottify- 
ing in my ſituation, was at leaſt the 


moſt prudent part, if it was not the 
moſt generous, I have always looked 


with deteſtation on thoſe men, who, 
though they were conſcious of ſome 
family confideration that muſt prevent 


them from accepting the honour of a 
lady's hand, were geverthele{y.inſolent 
enough, or cruel? enough, to aim 2 
engaging her affections. On theſe ac- 


counts, I fay, Madam, had I even 
"reaſon to think you would bave bleſſed 


em, Tas. 
« nels 


me with a reciprocal eſt 


and I ſhall go 
comparative ſtate of content. 


handkerchief to my 
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P 4 of a declaration; ſince, as there 


vas no proſpect of leading you into 


4 any certain ſtate of felicity, it would 
be infamy itſelf to think of plunging 
you into diſtreſs. e 
O, mamma! what a mind has this 
man! Here, however, he was obli 
to reſt himſelf a little, while the only 
reply I could make was with my tears. 
After a pauſe of ſome moments, he 


reſumed the affe&ting ſubje&, and thus 


continued his diſcourſe. '* Ido not now, 


«+ my ever adorable Miſs Beauelerk, 


« meanly intend, by an addreſs to your 
i generoſity, to make any intereſt with 
your heart, Your eſteem I ſhould be 
proud of poſſeſſing z 'but thus hover- 
© ing, as I may ſay, on the verge of 


« eternity, I ſhould be ſorry, for your 


4 own ſake, was I honoured with your 


love. May that, Madam, be reſerved 


for ſome fortunate man, whole merits 
4 are ſufficient to juſtify your choice, 
and whoſe ſituation will not create any 
5s impediments in the road of your hap- 
« pineſs. Had I been deſtined for ſuch 
a bleſſing but why do I harrow up 


my own reflection, or wound your 
* ſenſibility ? I know the ineffable ſweet- 


© neſs of that temper, and have ſeen 
s numberleſs occaſions where a tale of 
« calamity has deluged it in tears. 
From an ungenerous lamentation, I 


* ſhall therefore proceed to buſineſs; 


* and if I can but gain your acquieſ- 
* cence to a laſt requeſt, the hand of 
Death will lie light upon my brows, 
out of the world in a 


Oh, my dear mamma! how I trem- 
bled at the ſolemnity, the tenderneſs of 
his' manner—the dangerous extremity 
to which I ſaw him reduced! In ſhort, 
as he himſelf phraſed it, very happily, the 
diſtrefles of his mind, and the anguiſh 


of his wound, intereſted me ſo much 
in his favour, that I never thought of 
interrupting him; but continued one 
paſſive hand all the time in his, the 


other being employed in holding up 
ndk; eyes, which mere by 

this time quite red; and ſwollen wi 

my emotion. After another pauſe to 


recover ſtrength he thus went on. 


The oy > which 1 have to make, 
* my dear Miſe Beauclerk, may, per- 
© haps, be inconſiſtent with your very 
refined notions of delicacy ; but con- 
ider that ſome indulgences are due te 
Jour friends, and — J am entitled 


exceſſive as to 


to your good wiſhes,thov I bare 0 
claim to your love; by theſe wiſhes, - 
'© therefore, by the generoſity of yo 
© temper, by all your regards in this 
© world, and by all your hopes in the 
next, I conjure you to oblige mE. 
© Oh, Harriot! I would die for you't 
* Shew me therefore one little mark 9 
0 2 er friend 
© ſhip, only accept of this it is 
« ma, wx ow which has — pad 
ed above two years; and, by all that's 
© holy, whether you accept of it or not, 
© it ſhall never be revoked!” 5 
Oh, good God! my dear mamma, it 
was his will—his will! Had the uni- 
verſe been offered me, I could not touch 
it. My ſenſibility now became audible: 


T quite ſobbed, yet, ſcarcely knowing 


what I did, I diſengaged my hand from 
his, and falling down upon my knees 
by the bed-ſide, cried out, O ſpare 
© me, Sir! ſpare me! this is to much 


indeed it is l' at the ſame time fink- 
ing my face upon the bed-cloaths, whol- 


ly unable to look up, as if I was $2 

ſcious of ſome manifeſt mpropriety. 
To be ſure, Madam, it was very wrong 
in me to Jet him fee how much I was 
diſtreſſed. But what could I do? Con- 
ſider his tenderneſs for me, and then 
think of his melancholy fituatien :. in 
ſhort, my ever-revered mamma, confider 


alſo that 1 had ſentiments of a ſofter | 


nature than gratitude or friendſhip to 
occaſon my agitation, and then you 
will be much more apt to pity than to 


condemn it. Ss Ant 

Ihe colonel, Madam, ſeemed greatly 
affected by my emotion; and, by endea - 
vouring to aſſiſt me up, occaſioned me 


to riſe conſiderably ſooner than what I 
would have done had he made uſe of 
the moſt earneſt entreaties; for the mo- 
ment I found him exerting himſelf to 
that purpoſe, I recollected his wound, 
and was inſtantly in my former ſitua- 

tion, notwithſtanding my cheeks were 


viſibly ftudded over with tears, and 


notwithſtanding my perturbation was fo 

Ft, den of his fine 
ſenſe with ſome reaſonable ſuſpicions of 
the cauſe. Be this as it may, he 17529 
my hand to his lips with an air of inex- 
E tenderneſs; and, apologizing 
for th 


the udeaſineſs which he had given 


me, he continued to enforce his requeſt 
with ſo much vehemenex, and to declare 
in ſo poſitive a manner, that he could 
never enjoy à moment's peace unleſs I 
| RR - gratified 


| 
| 
| 


| 
. 
1» : 
1 
| 
{ 
| 
? 
| 
F 


b occaſion. 
s lence, Promiſe, therefore, Harriot z 
_ # ſolemnly promiſe, in the preſence of 


ratified him in this point, that I told 


5 * b . 4 7 * 
Fla I would conſider the matter a little 


Farther, and give him an anſwer in two 
or three days, Two or three days, 
« Harriot replied he, with a mixture 
of ſorrow ind ſurprize; two or three 


days! Suppoſe that in this time 1 


* 


© ſhould be 799775 off, your anſwer then 


+4 
. 


* will be alittle of the ſateſt, and I ſhall | 


1 go out of the world without my prin- 
© cipal conſolation, The thing and the 
time require an immediate determina- 


“ tion; and my reaſon for mentioning it 
© to you at all, is to prevent the raſhneſs 


* of your generoſity. I know that, ſhould 
5 I die without exaQting a ſacred pro- 
© miſe from you to enjoy yourſelf this 


F Jaft little mark of my affe&ion, you 

© would think it an indiſpenſible obli- 

_ © pation to give every thing back to my 

7 Bly: But my family is already too 
for 


© rich for it's own happineſs; and, if I 
am to be removed, will have ſtill Jeſs 
for it's extraordinary opu- 


* that God, who ſees with how aching 


à ſenſe of tenderneſs I love you, that 


$'you will, according to the true pyr- 


port of my, requelt, accept of this teſ- 


* tament. , Init I have not forgot ſome 


5 proper remembrances for my father 


s and mother; and, becauſe I knew you 
© would receive more pleaſure on that 


6 + N 4 
account,: I have not ordered any era- 


s ſure to be made in an article that re- 


| # lates to the wretched Louiſa, Talk - 
ing, my dear Miſs Beauclerk, I find, 
becomes inconvenient to me. Indulge 
me, therefore, at once, and conſider, 


s that to be generous upon ſome occa- 
* ſions may he the higheſt inſtance of 
IVV 

Whether I was right or wrong, my 
dear mamma, you mutt determine; but, 


unable to reſiſt his ſolicitations . any 


jonger, I took the paper with a relyc- 


| tant hand; and, in my confuſion put- 
fing jt into my boſom inſtead gf my 
Pocket, the colonel ſeemed tranſported 


at the action, kiſſed my hand a thouſand 
times, and declared he could now quit 
the world with content. All the time 
I.*was ſinking under a load of equal 
gukwardneſs and anxięty, till the tur- 
eons. happily Z | 
rtunfty of 


1 


retiring, and unlading 


| the fylneſs of my heart in g freſh, ſhower 


of t 


„ „ e ee p20) eee 
The good Par Mildmays Tpewing 


coming in, gave me an 
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that I had been a confiderable while in 

the colonel's apartment, came up tom 

room; and, finding my eyes extremely 
red, the threw her kind arms round my 
neck, and calling me by the tendereſt 
2 you can conceive; told me 
ſhe had been long ſenſible that her ſon 
was paſſionatety in love with me, and 
that ſhe alſo had been long ſenſible, not- 
withſtanding my delicate reſerve, (ſo ſhe 
was pleaſed to ſay) thay conſidered him 
with an eye of affection. . But, my 
« ſweet girl, my dear Harriot,' conti. 
nued ſhe, finding me diſtreſſed and a- 
ſtoniſhed at this information, do not 
imagine I have ſeen this mutual re- 


$ 2285 with any other regret, but my 


ear that Mr. Mildmay would not be 
$ propitious to the happineſs of his ſon: 
* for my own part, I am ſo convinced 
of your worth, that the colonel has 
an additional ſhare in my regard on 
account of his attachment to you; and, 
could I ,but prevail upon his father, 
I ſhovld ill have a daughter no les 
dear in my eſtimation than che mife- 
rable Louiſa. But, my love, this 
family-pride. ſo runs away with my 
poor Mr. Mildmay's good ſenſe, that 
I deſpair of making him ſacrifice the 
ſuggeſtions of his vanity to the ſenti- 
ments of his reaſon: his mind has 
been always taken up with an idea of 
making his children great; and, ſo he 
could gain them an empty title, he 
. paid but little, conſideration to what 
might ſecure their felicity.' _ | 
And thus, my dear mamma, are mat- 
ters at preſent ſituated; and thus, all the 
time that I have been ſuppoſing my at- 
fection for the colonel a lecret, this ex- 
feen oman, has ieen into the moſt 
latent receſſes of my heart, and even 
oa lympathized with my, anxiety. 
Lou may be ſure, Madam, that, after 
this exceſſive goodneſs had a little em- 
boldened me, I made her acquainted 
with every. circumſtance which paſſed 
with the colonel, though I ſcarely knew 
how to mention the affair of the will, as 
] thought ſhe might fancy me on that 
account an enemy, though an inyolun- 
Bel one, to, the iptereſt of ber family, 
ut Mrs. Mildmay, Madam, 1s a coun- 
terpart of yourſelf ; ſhe has a foul 10ca- 
pable of liſtening to any little conſidera- 
pions, and obſerves the prabtice of ge. 
nerofity too much in ber own conduit 
not to Lone it in other peoples. As 1 


vent on with my Lory the r g 
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ally affected; her heart laboured, and 
her eye roſe in perfect uniſon to mine; 
and, upon the concluſion of my narra- 


tive, © Harriot,” ſaid ſhe, © the more I 


55 


© that doubt each other's cindour break 


cout into profeſſions of regard, and 


© ſentimental exclamations it is below 


us, however, my love, to enter into u 
know you, the more I wiſh you for * vindication of our motives, ſince 
© my daughter! My fon has pleaſed “ argument to prove them juſt would 
me exceedingly by his conduct on this © be tacitly to acknowledge that it was 
4 occafion z and I think you would have * poſſible for them to be otherwiſe, We 
« aRed rather below the dignity of your will not, my deareſt girl, even v 5 
character, had you not condeſcended the rectitude of our own principles by 
© to oblige him; but, notwithſtanding * implication, nor be the firſt to der 
« the little likelihood of preſent appear- *. ourſelves that merit which has been 
© ances, I have yet a dawn of hope which hitherto - granted us by ray 2 | 
beams acroſs my boſom, and aſſures * elſe.” So ſaying, ſhe opened the will, 
© me you ſhall one day be happy with which is very ſhort, containing little 
* the colonel. Had the unfortunate more than a general reaſon for the co- 
« Loviſa—but why do I afftlit myſelf lonel's appointing me his heir; and leav- 
© with recollecting a creature who now ing a miniature of ' himſelf ſet in dia- 
© has really diſhonoured us? Her ſcan- monds to his mother; his horſes, arms, 
$ dalous elopement, in the very moment and watch, to his father; his oy 
4 of her ſeeming penitence, argues an to Louiſa; a diamond ring to yourſelf; 
© uncommon turpitude of ſentiment, ſome trifling ' remembrances to other 
s and ſhews that her firſt indiſcretion friends; and his cloaths and about two 
was not ſo much the conſequence of hundred pounds among the ſervants. 
an extravagant tenderneſs for her lov- Short as the will was, my dear mam- 
er, as the reſult of her natural depra- ma, I could ſcarcely ftand the ſhock of 
© vity. God will, I hope, however, reading it: there is ſomething ſo awful 
forgive the unhappy wretch her guilt, in a will, you know, even where one's | 
© and mercifully decline to ſwell the ſelf is not concerned; but when it is 
©* enormity of her crime, by putting made by a perſon for whom one enter- 
down her death to my account. tains an eſteem, when a partiality is 
My unhappy Loviſa !-—You may be abſolutely ſhewn in one's own favour, 
ſure, my dear mamma, I did what I and when there is another perſon by, 
poſſibly could to alleviate the diſtreſſes who is infinitely more entitled to a pre- 
of the venerable Mrs. Mildmay, at the ference, it mutt be inexpreſſibly diſtreſſ- 
ſame time that I ſaid every thing which ing to us, if we are not wholly diveſted 
could extenuate the ſeeming miſbeha- of ſentiment and delicacy. You can- 
viour of my friend. The good old lady not therefore imagine my confuſion, 
ſeemed willing to catch at any twig of when I found the colonel had left me 
probability which might keep her hopes two thoutand pounds in money, the 
entirely from ſinking ; but, alas! the magnificent ſervice of plate which, had 
| fatal force of appearances rendering the been his godfather Harley's, and the 
very ſtrongeſt quite unequal] to the talk, Buckinghamfhire eſtate, which is ſeven 
ſhe changed the converſation, and aſked hundred pounds a year, and which was 
me if J had any ſcruple 10 ſhew her the formerly his great-aunt *Ingoldfby's. 
colonel's will. I replied, that I could Mrs. Mildmay ſaw my anxiety, and 
] have no ſcruple to ſhew her any thing, Kindly pitied it; reſtoring me the pa- 
l as I was ſenſible ſhe could never have a pts and acknowledging ſhe had been to 
V 
$ 
it 
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deſire that was not founded on the ſtrict- blame in ſuffering her curioſity to carry 
ett propriety ; and therefore immediately her ſo far. But, my dear Harriot, 
Produced it from my boſom, * My faid ſhe, © a mother will pay but little 
dear, faid ſne, you are very good: attention to decorum in any thing 
Anand yet, be aſſured I ſhould not make * which concerns the conduct of her 

this requeſt on any account, was I not children. After this we had a -s 
Y '# convineed that you wiſh as cordjaily converſation about the colonel, in whic 
[- 28 myſelf that the teſtator's recovery Mrs. Mildmay ſeemed ſo highly 1 * 
may prevent the will from being ever ed with his behaviour to me, that 1 Was 
* carried into execution. ſome what re- aſſured, and bad freſh op- 
Indeed, Madam, returned 1 unities of admiring the greatneſs of 


— port eſs « 
| F-Hartjor,” interrupted ſhe, let minds ber generoſit . Netten * 


Go Tours MILDMAY. 


the cireuimſtonces of the will rendered 
me enceſſiuely aukward, till we were 
lattered with ſome certain hopes of the 
colonels recovery. From that moment 
I ſbreathed a freer air, and conſidered 


amyſelf as leſs an interloper in the fami- 
„ and has borne the freſh. ſhock. 


y He is now, thank God, in a very 
er's abrupt departure with A 


much greater hare of fortitude than 
could be expectec. l 
And now, my dear mamma, how do 


| 8 ou do? And what do you ſay to the 


boldneſs of your girl, in thus preſum- 
ing to talk to you upon ſuch a point as 
the foregoing ſubject? Do you con- 
demn her of temerity, or approve her 
for candour? Do you imagine that ſhe 
| has grown forward on your indulgence; 
or do vou think that ſhe has made only a 
proper uſe of your tenderneſs, and treat- 
ed you with the openneſs which is dou- 
bly your due, from the cloſeneſs of your 
relation, and the greatneſs of your in- 
_ dulgence? I wiſh I knew your ſenti- 
ments; for, as you have always ſtudied 
to anticipate ever deſire o mine, IT 
mould be a monſter indeed, if I hefi- 
tated but an inſtant to comply with your 

4nclinations; The whole family here, 
my dear mamma, are impatient to ſee 
vou. Mre. Mildmay longs, the ſays, 
o talk with you about the colonel, and 
you know Wwho. The old gentleman 

epeatedly tells me, that the value of a 
friend is only to be experienced in the 
day of adverſity; and the colonel hopes 
that nothing at the Hall has given you 
any cauſe of diſguſt. Come to us, then, 
dear Madam, for your company is 
greatly wanted, and by none, you may 
believe, fo much as your daughter, The 
colonel's tenderneſs oppreſſes me; the 


amiable Louifa's fate diſtracts me; and 


Mrs. Mildmay's goodneſs is inſupport- 
able. Come, then, Madam, to my reſ- 
cue! The arms of maternal affection are 


always fraught with peace; and if they 


bring comfort in proportion to their be- 
nignity, who is ſo likely to receive the 
balm of conſolation as your ever duti- 
ful and affectionate daughter, 


© © HARRIOT BEAUCLERK. 


P. 8. When I write to my dear 
mamma; I never know where to 
leave off. I ſhould have told you 
that Butler, a very ſenſible fellow, 
who is ſervant to the colonel, has 
peen ſent away to London, to make 

3 minute enquiry at Mrs. Darnel's, 


n relation to Louiſa. God grant tho 
honeſt man may ſucceed; for, it 
friendſhip is liable to be attended 
with ſuch anguith as I feel upon 
this dear, but unfortunate girl's ac. 
count, I muſt, for the future, a. 
void every acquaintance with the 
moſt amiable part of my ſex, for 
fear of being plunged into conti. 


nual calamities. 
|; OO | 


LETTER v. 


MELMOTH, ES. 3 


VIENNA, AUGUST 2, 


II is in vain, my dear Melmoth, 1 


find, for your unfortunate friend to 
continue any longer abroad: the change 
of country in no manner tends to alle- 
viate the diſtreſſes of his -boſom, nor 
eraſes in the leaſt the form of that ami« 


able wretch, that Miſs Mildmay, from 


his recoliettion. If poſſible, ſhe gives 
him every moment an additional pangz 
and, till he becomes utterly deprived 
both of memary and ſenſe, he muſt feel 
the ſharpeſt affliction on her account. 

In reality, Charles, though it is now 


twelve months ſince the infamous flight 
of that unfortunate girl, I am rather 


more wretched than ever ! She is con- 
tinually preſent to my imagination; and 


1 find, in ſpite of my pride and my rea- 


ſon, that ſhe holds an abſolute empire 
ever my heart, and that I muſt _ 
ceaſe to live before I can actually cea 

to love her. Do not deſpiſe me, how- 
ever, my dear Melmoth. I bluſh for 
my. own baſeneſs, in ſuffering the aban- 
doned woman even: to. ſteal a ſingle in- 


ſtant upon my thoughts; but, alas! the 


more I would baniſh her, the more for- 
cibly the returns, and I am diſtracted 
with a perpetual round of tenderneſs and 
ſhame, of pity and indignation: where. 
ever I go I am torn with 2 yariet of 
oppolite paſſions ; and, to uie the lan- 
guage or poor Sciolto, 70 9 
All within is anarchy and uproar. 
How, Melmoth, when I received your 
firſt letter at Rotterdam, did my ſoul 
exult in the expectation of being com- 
pleatly happy with Louiſa! The 


diftant inſinuation of that deſieney which 
originally cauſed all our misfortunes, 
was then argued down into Glence he 


a» me ww yy, © 
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univerſal joy which I thought would | 
— — added to the 
tumultuous tide of tranſport that ſwell- 
ed about my heart, from a ſtill more 


natural cauſe, gave me an abſolute fore 


taſte of 3 1 
er, by an accident, whic 
— b e the greateſt / 
of all calamities, to ſnatch me from 
tht fmiling deſtrutllon, and graciouſly 
counteracted the warmth of my wiſhes, 
to preſerve me from everlaſting diſgrace. 
Oo Melmoth! had I been married to 
her before this fortunate diſcovery of 


her infamy, think what would have 
deen the conſequence ! To the remoteſt 


confine of the world I had purſued her ; 
and, as Othello ſays, | 


Had all her hairs been lives, my great 
„ 1 . 
Had ſtomach for them all! 


In fact, Charles, I ſhould have pro- 
ceeded upon ſome immediate act of deſ- 
peration; and, perhaps, after I had ſa - 
crificed her to the juſtice of my reſent- 
ment, it is more than probable I had 
been tempted to lay violent hands on 
myſelf. 9 0 . 

Vou ſee, however, my dear friend, 


from the conduct of this unhappy wretch, 


how much reaſon I had for ſuppoſing, 


that the woman who deviates fro the 
rules of virtue with one man, will have 

very little ſcruple to indulge the licen- 
tous turn of her diſpoſition with an- 


other; you ſee what reaſon I had to ſet 
Louiſa's crime down to the account of 
genuine conſtitution, inſtead of attri- 
buting it to the weakneſs of an extra- 
vagant love. But your women of ſtrong 
pathons, Charles, are continually fall- 


ung in love; every freſſi object inſpires” 
_ atreſh deſire; and when they have once 


conquered that exalted delicacy of ſen- 
tment, which is the principal bulwark 
of their honour, they give an unbound- 

ed licence to enjoyment, and imagine 
that, ſince they have been familiar with 
one perſon, there can be no addition to 
their guitt-by an equal familiarity with 
all. Thus, inſtead of an endeivour to 


recover the hallowed paths of innocence; | 


they make a ſingle indiſcretion an ex- 


uſe for the commiſſion of a thouſand, 
and indulge every riſing guſt of incli- 


nation, by arguing - themſelves into a 
f, that it cannot in the leaſt in- 
creaſe the infamy of their characters. 


"EP 
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repeated atcotititsof Colonel MAN 
perfect recovery! Poor fellow, he 
ſees for what a worthleſt Wowi he” 
ventured his life; and hb Wack Meade 


ed puppies that are for rbſerting ties 


ruin of a ſiſter; ho is inpatient be 
rained, and who places the . | 

all fAicities' in her abſ{otute deſtriinny;” 
will, I hope, be warned by Lodiſa u 


conduct, from hazarding heir throat 


whenever a profiigate huffeythinks pros! 
per to > del hers. her enen 18" 


it not, however, ſurprizing, that; in all“ 


this time, notwithſtanditig the moſt di. 
ligent ſearch of the Mildmay* toule; 
no account whatſoever can be heart of” 
their delicate daughter? But I ſuppbſt 
ſhe is in ſome ſecluded cbrner of the 
kingdom, wallowing in the ſtye of un 
bounded proftitution, and even enter- 
taining ſome underbred ſcoundrel of a 


keeper with the pangs'which' her infa“ 


mous flight has thruſt ints the böſ bt 


of her miſerable family; O for ſoit. 


quick, ſome executing curſe, to ftrike* 
the ſtrumpet and her paramour this 


moment to the centre, though I was to 
fol iow them the next! Perhaps, Charles, 


ſhe is diverting them with a ludicruus 
repreſentation of your friend, aud 


laughing with him this moment, at my 


ſtupidity in once believing her a woman 
of virtue; perhaps my manner is mi- 
mieked to a circle of intoticated fox - 


hünters; and perhaps à whole” table” 
of brutal country {quires are at this 


very inſtant roating-at the ſerivaſneſs” 
and ſolemnity of my firſt declaration.” 
O that I was near her! that 1 could 


reach Ir heart! By the great 


God of Heaven] it wohld give mb fd 
pleaſute to tear it from her bofam, than* 
to receive the empire of the wle um. 
verſe; and I am not ſure böt T would? 
forfeit my hopes of everlaſting atv 
tion, if I could hut commit a piete“ 
meal murder on her villain, and make 
him feel but one half, one 5 arts 
of that hell, which his poſſeſto of k her 
has kindled in this breaſt, ar which, 36 


at this moment furioufy flaming for!“ 


revenge! 6 
this abandoned woman? Whart'is het 
infamy to me? I' witf talk no more of 
her; I will think no more of her 5: 1? 
will ſtab her idea to the heart, if jt ever 
riſes again to my imagination 4. IL wilt 
alas, my dear | cat 
talk of nothing elſe; I can think of 
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Me moth! I can” 
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Kante elſe ; and baſe, polluted, pro- 
itute as ſhe is will not anſwer, but 
that ſhe might yet find it poſſible to ar- 
gue me into an opinion of her inno- 
cence z and prſuads me, even againſt 


the ſenſe of un conviction, into 
0 


ſuch a belief of her purity as would in- 
duce me to forget every thing which is 
paſt, and urge me to ſnatch her again 
to my boſom with all the paſſionate 
phrenzy of a deſperate love. O Mel- 
moth! had you ever ſeen her, had you 
ever heard her talk! But I will drop 
the ſubject, I will ſpeak of ſomethin 

elſe; und only obſerve, that the . 


of all curſes, is to doat upon the object 


of our utmoſt contempt, and to feel an 
 1nvincible fondneſs in our hearts for 
What our reaſon points out as an ever- 
laſting mark of deteſtation. 
I have by this poſt wrote to my ſiſter, 


and informed her of my intention to 


comply immediately with her wiſhes, 
and return home: Edwards has orders 


to prepare every thing for my depar- 
ture; and, in ſix weeks, or a couple of 


months, I flatter myſelf with a hope of 
finding you in high ſpirits and in good 


health. Vou, my dear Melmoth, and 


that exalted woman, Lady Haverſham, 
ſhall have the direction of my future 


life. You are people upon whole friend- 
hip II can ſafely rely; and, notwith- 


ſtanding all the parade which is made 


about a knowledge of the world, I am 


not ſatisfied but that the integrity of 
our friends is much more eſſential to 
our welfare than' their knowledge of 
mankind Zut a truce with philoſo- 
phical refleftions. 


y C 


What you tell me 1 | 
ſiſter's refuſal of Lord Winworth does 
not at all ſurprize me. A woman of 
eight and twenty, with a prodigious 
Fortune, a fine perſon, and ſuch a mind 
as Lady Haverſham's, cannot fail of 
_ having a number of admirers. But I 
am ſatisfied, deſerving as thoſe admirers 

may be, the will never think of chang- 
ing her ſituation. I know Theodoſia 

ſſeſſes a delicacy of mind perhaps 


 fuperior to all the reſt of her ſex; and 


am ſenſible, however ſhe may reſpect 
the matrimonial union, that ſhe is no 
friend to ſecond marriages. She has in 
confidence repeatedly told me, that a 
heart which is deſerving of regard can 
admit but of one impreſſion ; and that 
me who can love a ſecond time is ut- 
terly unworthy of being ever loved at 


all. Her notions to ſome may appear a 


14 * — 


n relation to my 


little romantick; but I'dare fay, Charles. 
they will. never leſſen her in 2— 
—— * x eſteem can be ne. 
ceilary to her peace, or advan 56 
to her character. This I am — 1 
= any rate, that _—_ will excite your 
admiration as much as they have done 
that of your ever Faithfal.? es 
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MISS LOUISA MILDMAY To Miss 
HARKRIOT BEAUCLERK, © 


MAGDALEN - nous, 
5 SOD Nn FIELDS, » 
* D have I at laſt the unſpeakable 
1 happineſs of writing once more 
to my dear Harriot? Does ſhe ſtill ac 
knowledge me for her friend? or does 
ſhe join in the general obloquy which 
the whole world muſt naturally throw, 
upon a myſterious abſence of above 
eleven months, at a time too that the 
moſt crimiftal levity of conduct had 
baniſhed me from the protecting arms 


of parental affection, and caſt me out 


in the full face of the whole univerie, 
as a diſgrace to my ſex, and à ſcandal 
to my family? O Harriot! it will be no 
more than what I expect, if you ſhould: 
both deſpiſe and deteit me; yet, when 
my ſtory, my melancholy ſtory, comes 
to be related; when you find how baſe · 
ly, how cruelly I have been betrayed; 
I know your tender heart will bleed at 
what J have ſuffered, and I know allo 
that the generofity of your diſpoſition 


will be ſenſibly affected, if during 2 


period in which I have been moſt en- 
titled to your pity, I have been mate- 
rially leſſened in your eſteem. To begin 
then at once. Know that the ſpecious, 
the ſanctified Mrs. Darnel, who had 


ſuch obligations to our family, and in 


whole houſe I was to find ſo certain 
an aſylum, is a fiend of darkneſs, an 
inſtrument of hell, a prieſteſs of de- 
tracts Io ann nn; 

For the firſt day or two of my ref. 
dence at her houſe, after I was turned 
out from my father's, ſhe ſeemed ſo 
heartily touched with my misfortune, 
and ſo immediately intereſted in my 
welfare, that, abſtracted from the cloſe 
neſs of our relation, ſhe acquired. 3 


eſteem, and I 
conkdprable ſhare of wy eſteem, ps 
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Gould not help conſidering her as a wo- will be human nature ; And * ſual. 
man af unbounded goad · nature, who * lapſe frem the rigid * +Jorm- 
* d. Come, 


vans kindly appointed by the pityiang 


hand of Providence to mitigate the ſe- 


verity of my affliction. AQtuated/;by 


tbis opinion, I made her acquainted 
with my whole hrart, and determined, 
as ſhe had the character of being ex- 
tremely ſenſible and devout, to regulate 
my conduct entirely by her advice, till 
I ſhould be happily bleſſed with the for- 

giveneſs of my father 

I had not, however, been at her houſe 


6 3 


8 


© muſt be ſometimes ex me, 
my dear, continued the unhluſhing 
creature, taking hold of my hand, hat 
© Harold is a Villain, but if you will 
be governed by me, your little affair 
with him ſhall by no means deprive 


vou of a good huſband. Vou rccol- 


above three days, when ſhe began to 


alter her tone a little; inſtead. of la- 
menting the unhappy ſtep I had taken, 
as ſhe did at firſt, ſhe ſpoke of it with 
more and more indifference ; and at laft 
pretty plainly inſinuated, that I had 
erred rather againſt the ſeverities of 
cuſtom than the Jaws of morality; that 
the very beſt women in the kingdom 


© le& your old admirer Sir Harry Haſt- 


*,1ngs,. Sir Harry paſſionately loves 
* you, and has followed you up to town, 
to make another tender of a heart, 
which has been long devoted to your 
ſervicez he is my intimate acquain- 
tance, and has in fact requeſted my 
aſſiſtance, and if you have no objec- 

tion ſhall drink tea with us this even- 


5 


«„ Wh © a 0 


in r IEF 47 e 
en imagine, my dear Har- 
riot, what in{lignation J felt during the 


whole time of this delicate harangue z 


had not always been able to preſerve 


themſel ves unſullied; and: that it was 


eren idle to diftreſs myſelf fo much on 


account i of a flip, which ſhe herſelf 


knew would not be in the Jeaſt prejudi- 


_ cial to my fortune. I muſt cantels I 
was aſtoniſned to hear a woman, of 
_ whoſe delicacy in matters of reputation 
J entertained che higheſt opinion, ſo 
eaſily reconciled to an action 1 conſidered 


yet willing to diſcover her utmoſt de- 
ſigns, I endeavoured to bridle my im- 
patience till ſhe had finiſhed it. When 
ſhe concluded, I ſtrove to aſſume as un- 


embarraſſed a tone of voice as I was 


able, and fixing my eyes witk an un- 


a criminal as it was ſcandalous, and 


to be no leſs repugnant to the principles 


of virtue than the cuſtoms of ſociety. 


1 therefore continued ſilent ſome mo- 


ments, hoping that I had, miſconceiv- 
ed her meaning, and expecting that ſhe 
would explain hertclf more to my 1a- 
UsiaFion: but here I was totally diſ- 
appointed; for miſtaking my ſilence as 
«mark of my approbat ion, ſhe ventured 
to be ſtill more explicit, and delivered 
berlelf to the following purpoſe; with 
am air half gay, half ſeridus, yet care - 


remiiting attention upon her's, I think 
this was ſomething like my reply. 
* When I was free enough, Madam, 
in obedience: to the commands of a 
mather, to take up my. refdeace at 
your houle, I never expected to be in · 
ſulted with a converſation of this na- 


c 
6 
c 
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ture; I did nat fcruple to acknow- 


n 1 bags besn: eee 
* guilty, hut at the /ame time I was. in 
hopes Mrs, Darnel would good: na- 


© .turedly- conſider, that I, was far from 


E.- being habityally depr aved, How 


fully attending through the whole to 


the various chauges of my caunte- 


| nance, ONES THO OT ati 15 2re Ges 7 
Indeed, my dear Miſs Mildmay, 


to he candid with you, I cannot ima; 
Eine, however widely L differ: from 
tae ſentiments of the righteous over 
2 much, that the indulgence of the 

5 1s any: - repugnant to 
*the laws of 3 I malt grant, 
chat the indulgence of them in a man- 
e conformable to tlie practice of 
one's country, is the inoſt eligible 
en but where: people are not mar · 

Bed, human mature, as the poet Hys, 


„a. 


either of my pegce 1 
„and that L * beſo 
ment or ſhame; as to accept. the 


4 
Fa 
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© would ſympathize with 
6 f læſſen the blackpeſs of 7 


©: therefore ſhe can ſo idely miſtake my 
character, or rather how ſhe can act 
in a manner {o unworthy.of her owny 


© as. to become a kind of advocate for 


„ diſhonour, fills me with an egual de- 
6 Fes of ſurprige and affliftion- When 
* I came here, I expeRed,a,friend that 
© not a flatterer at would, ludy..to 
my criqe. 
© Human nature, à8 you, ſay, e 

may be human naue à hut beaſſured, 
*,notwithftanding the error which 4 have 
ſo recently, committed, I. hay: no 
©. wiſhes to gratify by a new aacziftes 
aracter 3 
io ſenti · 
hand 
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merly diſcarded on account of his 
own profligacy, and who is now mean 
enough to build his hopes of ſucceſs 
upon an opinion of mine. Excuſe 
me, Mrs. Darnel : you have a right 
to receive what company you pleaſe 
in your own houſe ; but conſider that 


here, to be affronted by your viſitors. 
J have other relations, Madam, in 
town, who, I doubt not, will favour 
me with protection; and if you will 
only ſuffer ſomebody to order a chair, 
I ſhall eaſe you directly of all un- 
eaſineſs on my account.? . 

Alarmed at a reply, which I dare ſay, 
from my ſilence at firſt, ſne no way ex- 
pected, Mrs. Darnel ſeemed greatly ſur- 
prized that I ſhould put ſo unaccount- 
able a conſtruction upon her words: if 
ſhe ſeemed to ſpeak flightly, ſhe ſaid, 
of a deviation from the ſpotleſs paths of 
Innocence, it was on purpoſe to reſtore 
me to ſome degree of temper with my- 
ſelf; and if ſhe had recommended Sir 
Harry Haſtings to my conſideration, it 


aaa aca cc cc AA AA 


was entirely from a ſolicitude for my 


welfare, that deſerved a very different 


return from ſuch a ſeverity of animad- 
verſion as I had been pleaſed to diſtin- 
guiſh it with. Sir Harry was a man of 
good family and large fortune, unex- 
ceptionable in his perſon, and, for aught 


ſhe had ever heard to the contrary, un- 
exceptionable alſo in his manners; on 
theſe accounts ſhe did not think him 
unworthy of my notice : however, ſince 
I was ſo averſe to an interview with him, 
| the would take care he ſhould never vi- 
fit at her houſe ſo long as I continued 
to honour her with my company; and 
that for the future I might be ſatisfied 
ſhe would not drop a fingle ſyllable 
which was capable of giving me the 
leaſt offencez adding, that from the 
unremitting re&itude of her paſt lite, 
there could be no room to ſuppoſe ſhe 


would now become an advocate for diſ- 


honour, or betray the cauſe of that 
virtue in the decline of her days, which 
in the giddieſt part of her youth ſhe had 
always regarded as the principal beauty 
of the female character. 

We are all of us, my dear Harriot, 
ready enough to believe what we with 


may be true; and Mrs. Darnel defend- 


ed herſelf with ſuch an appearance of 
integrity, that I was grieved for the fart- 
- neſs of my reply, and begged fhe would 
excuſe it on account of the diſtraction 


* — 


I am under no neceſſity of remaining 
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with which my mind muſt at that time 
be naturally torn. I then let her into a 
few paſlages of Sir Harry's character 
particularly his ruining the two Mif: 
Nettervilles; his infolent attempt to 
run away with myſelf, for which you 
know my poor brother would have call- 
ed him to a ſevere account, had not 
Mr. 'Townſhend put them both under 
an arreſt ; and mentioned ſome inſtances 
of his tyranny to maferiors, that had 
rendered him either contemptible or de- 
teſted through all the country. Mrs. 
Darnel affected great ſurprize at theſe 
accounts, declaring ſhe had never heard 
of any thing, but his attempt to run 
away with me, which could be men- 


tioned to his prejudice, * Even of that, 


ſays ſhe, © I heard but vaguely; Ihow- 
ever ſet it down as a proof of that 
« paſſion for you, which he ſtill conti - 
nues to expreſs with the greateſt vehe · 
mence, and which, before I heard your 
ſentiments, I did not know but the fa- 
mily might be induced to overlook.” 
Matters continued entirely to my 
mind at Mrs. Darnel's, till Lady Ha- 
verſham took her leave of me, and went 


a a A 6 


down on the ſcheme of reconciliation 


to the Hall, Mrs. Darnel then began 
to hint ſomething of a concern for Sir 
Harry, and inſinuated, though diſtantly, 
a fear, Jett the amiable counteſs ſhould 


prevail in her brother's favour; and 


leſt, after all, I ſhould be doomed to 
the arms of a man who was entitled to 
nothing but my eternal deteſtation. I 
again appeared extremely diſſatisfied; 
ſhe however apologized, and we were 
again reconciled ; but the night after, 
Harriot—the night after. Does not 
your heart ache with the ſtrongelt appre- 
henſions for your poor Louiſa? I know 
it does; and I even anticipate at this 
paſſage the diſtreſs which I am ſenſible 
you muſt feel upon my account. 
Next morning, after breakfaſt, Mrs. 
Darnel told me ſhe was in a great di- 
lemma with regard to an engagement 
which ſhe had annually at Sir William 
Nicholſon's in the next ſtreet. © You 
« mult know, my dear,” faid ſhe, * S 
William and his lady conſtantly ce- 
© lebrate the anniverſary of their mar- 
© riage, and for twenty years I have 
© never been abſent on that occaſion. 
© Now, L would not for the world leave 
© you alone; and yet I do not know 
© how to get excuſed, if I ſtay away 
© from Sir William's; this is the 10 


4 Un i 
ſhe, © ſince you are ſo good, I will go; 


of her fortune, to come at twelve. TT 
As I was no way inclined to fleep, I 
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« and there is to be a prodigious croud 
«of company there in the evening.'— 
My dear Mrs. Dardel,“ returned I, 
« you quite diſtreſs me with your civi- 
© ity. You muſt on no condition ſtay 
« from your friends, for I ſhall be quite 
© miſerable if I think I interfere in the 
« leaſt with your n I inſiſt 
« therefore abſolutely on your going, 
© Well, well,” interrupted 


© but depend upon it I ſhall be at home 
by eleven in the evening.“ The ſtating 
of an hour for her return occaſioned a 
freſh diſpute z but at laſt ſhe ſet out, or- 
dering a chariot, which ſhe had kindly 


ſet up on my account the day or two 


before, notwithſtanding the ſlenderneſs 


fat up in the back-parlour, reading Cla- 


riſſa Harlowe; and had juſt got into 


that paſſage where the vile Lovelace at- 
tempts the ſanity of her chamber at 
midnight, in the houſe of that deteſta - 
bie monſter Sinclair. I do not know 
how it was, but I felt an inſtinctive 
kind of terror when I came to this 


place; I could not go on with the ſtory, 


and began to reflect that, if any body 


was to break into our houſe, I ſhould be 


in a very dangerous ſituation. It was 
now al moſt one o'clock, and not a ſingle 
ſoul at home beſides myſelf and the 
cook; my Sally and Mrs. Darnel's 
woman had received leave to be at a 
dance with ſome ſervants in the neigh- 


bourhood, and the men were attending 


the chariot at Sir William Nicholſon's 
to bring home their miſtreſs. The time, 
the place, a remote ſtreet bordering on 
the fields of Marybone, and, above 


all, the ſubje& which I had been juſt 


reading, ſerved to fill me with the ſtrong- 
er apprehenſions; and I was going more 
han once to call the cook to fit with me, 
but that I was ſearful the poor woman 


might be in a doze from exceſſive fa- 
sue, as ſhe was houſe maid alſo, and 
therefore conſidered it cruel to diſturb 


her, At laſt I heard ſomebody unlock 


the ſtreet-door on the outſide; and na- 


turally ſuppoſing it to be my Sally and 


Mrs. Darnel's woman, who had now 


i*urned from their evening's enter- 


tainment, I rarg the bell; when Who 
ſhould ent e ro: 0 


er the room, to my inex- 
eie aſtoniſhment, but the villain 
iltings, wrapped up in a Jarge ſur- 
eat, and carrying a dark lanthorn in 
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his hand, which gleamed an inconceir- 
able horror round the whole apartment? 


I ſcreamed out, you may naturally ima- 


gine, at the fight of ſo unexpected and 
ſuſpicious a viſitor, and called the cook 
as loud as I could to come up ſtairs in- 
ſtantly, at the ſame time ringing the 
bell with the greateſt violence : but whe- 
ther ſhe was too faſt aſleep to hear me, 
or whether ſhe was privy to the deſigns 
of her infamous miltreſs, I know not; 
this only I know, that ſhe never once 
made her appearance, and that I was 
left entirely to the brutality of a wretch 


whom I knew to be equally deſtitute of 


ſhame and of humanity. _ 


Finding myſelf thus barbarouſly be- 
trayed, I aſſumed what ſpirits I could, 


and aſked the midnight ruffian, by what 


authority he had dared to break into 
my chamber at ſuch an hour, in ſuch a 
diſguiſe; and threatened him with the 
utmoſt reſentment, not only of the laws, 
but my family. He had now laid down 
his lanthorn, and unbuttoned his ſur- 
tout; and was ftriving, by all the af- 
fectation of the deepeſt reſpect, to ſilence 


my exclamations; declaring that the 


happineſs of his whole life ner 
upon me, and that nothing but the dic- 
tates of a deſperate love could poſſibly 
urge him to break in thus violently on 
my repoſe, * Conſider, ever beautiful 


 Mits Mildmay,” eden the mouſteron 


his knee, * conſider how long and how 
« paſſionately I have loved you, Re- 
collect alſo, Madam, that you are now 
thrown out by the inhumanity of a- 
relentleſs father, and the perfidy of a 
profligate villain, upon an inhoſpita - 
ble world, which, 5 far from com- 
miſerating your ſituation, will even 
feaſt it's malevolence with your di- 
trels. To guard you from the ruin 
which mult inevitably burſt upon your 


ces, behold theſe faithful arms. My 
fortune and my foul are yours, if 
you condeſcend to accept of them; 
and 1 ſhall think myſelf eternally 
obliged, if the ſolicitude which I ma- 
nitelt for your felicity may be able 10 
influence the natural generoſity of 
| your temper, to prevent the everlaſt- 
ing deſtruction of mine. 
As he pronounced this ridiculous 
ſpeech with every ſeeming appearance 
of ſincerity, I ſuppreſſed the indigna- 
tion which I ſhould have otherwiſe diſ- 
covered at his pretumption in joining 
es Hh bt I 2 my 


S 
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my father's name to ſo W Aj 

epithet, in hopes that I ſhould be able 
to turn his own, arts upon him, and 
draw ſome advantages from all this 
affectgtion of gencrofity and affection. 
I therefore told him, that he had taken 
an odd way to tęſtify his regard for me, 


apartment; and that the myſterious 
manner of his intruſion looked as if be 
came with ſome intentions which were 
totally, different from the ends of this 
paſhonate proteſtation; on which ac- 
count I. begged he would immediately 
retirez and hinted, that, if he ill con- 


tinued his ſentiments in my favour, he 


need not deſpair of being heard to his 
ſatisfaction in the morning. „ 
A thouſand thanks, my angel,” re- 
turned the wretch, kiſſing my hand with 
a wildneſs of vehemence, for this con 
deſcending goodneſs, Vet why, my 


£ adorable Miſs Mildmay, if I am to 


- 5 receiye any marks of your benignity 
in the morning, need you now ſcruple 
s to bleſs me with ſome little, ſome 
6 diſtant token of your approbation ? 
Where a man doats to diſtraction, 


like me, an hour's delay is a whole 
eternity of torture; ſhorten there- 


s fore the time, I beſeech you, Ma- 
dam, and increaſe the greatneſs of the 
obligation by a 
; beſtowing jt _ | 4 
He was going on in this manner, my 
dear Harriot, and even proceeding, to 
kils my check, when ſummoning all 
the fortitude of my ſoul, I ſeized him 
by the breaſt, and threw the wretch 


. from; me above baff the length of the 


room. Deſpicable villain ! cried I 


at the ſame time, © unhand me ; or, by 
the holy holt af Heaven, this moment 


is your laſt!" I was really frantick, 
. Harriotz I faw myſelf betrayed, and 
had ſeized a penknife that lay acciden- 
tally open on the reading table, abſo- 
Jutely determined to put my threats in 
. Execution if he preſumed, to affront me 
with another approach. Finding me ſo 


J]oſs how to behave, and for ſome mo- 


ments ſtood muſing in a ſtate of min- 
gled furpp 26 and urelolutign. 


Perceiving hum thus embarraſſed at 
my behaviour, I determined immedi- 


ately to alarm the neighbourhood; and, 
with that view, ſnatched u one .o 


candles, thinking, before he recovered 


from his conſternation, to reach the 


generous alacrity in 


5 * enraged, he ſeemed totally at a 


F the 
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ſtreet door: but the cautious villa was 
too well prepared ; he had five other 
ruffians planted in the fore parlor, who 
were to ſeize me in caſe I attempted 
any thing of this kind, and to curry 
me through a little garden at the back 
of the houſe, into a 25 that led to the 
fields; there it ſeems a coach was in 
waiting to hurry me off; and the ſcheme 
was lo ſettled, that two of theſe five 
ſhould ride within fide the vehicle, to 
prevent my ſcreaming, while the three 
others were to be poſted armed without, 
for fear, after all their precautions, 1 
might find ſome opportunity of calling 
for aſſiſtance, and excite the humanity 
of any accidental paſſengers to an at- 
8 | 3 e ee 

Lou cannot conceive, my dear Har- 
riot, when I quitted the reom, and 
found Sir Harry no way inclined to 


follow me, how my heart throbbed 


with the expectation of counteracting 
all Mrs. Darnel's barbarous machina- 
tions, and the hope of being able to 
engage the oni of ſome charita- 
ble neighbour for my protection till day- 
light; but when the other wretches 
ruſhed out of the ſtrect parlour, and 
barred my paſlage to the door, I was 
next to abſolutely diſtratted. I ſcream- 
ed with a violence that almoſt tote my 


| head to pieces; and, loſing all my reſo- 


lation at once, I fell upon my Knees, 
crying out, Spare me, dear gentlemen, 
F ſpare me! I am a poor unfortunate 
creature, calt out from my family and 
friends; and 1 conjure you, by the 
© tender mercies of the living God, not 
© to aſſiſt the infamoys purpoles of that 
© monſter Sir Harry Haſtings !' 
© Madam,' replied one of the fel- 
lows, whoſe appearance was {uperior to 
the reit, Sir Hatry is a fine gentleman, 
© has long loved you, and means you 
nothing but what js ſtrictiy nonoure. 
© able; remoye your apprehenſions there. 
fore . 4 
Oh, Sir!” interrupted T, © whence 
© this violence, if he means nothing but 
© what is honourable? Why am J, at 
© ſich an hoy: as this, befet in my own 


9 
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© lodgings, and treated with all the il- 


+ liberal freedoms of a brothel -like ale 


« dacity? If Joy are gentlemen, 900 
«* will ſurely ſnatch a poor, unhappy 
« young creature, from eltruction, we 
© has never done any human being che 
© leaſt injury; or, if you are men 8 

* u - 
© neceſſities have obliged you to ** 
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was ſure her maſter muſt love me with 
the ſincereſt affection, för he had been 
like a diſtracted man on my accoutit, 
and had repeatedly ſworn to lay violent 


« take an office repugnant to the natural 
« goodneſs of your hearts, you muſt 
« ſurely. perform a virtuous action for 
« reward with as much readineſs as 
you can conſent to the perpetration of 
© 2 monſtrous crime. Hear me, then, 
dear geutlemen, I beſeech you ! con- 
« duct me but to Lady Haverſham's, in 
«© Groſvenor Square; lodge me but fafe- 
ly in the next houſe; and I folemnly 
« proteſt, before God, that, let the 
« wretch who has employed you for this 


© barbarous purpoſe promiſe what he 


« will, you ſhall receive double that 
«© ſym, and a thouſand thanks into the 
© bargain, for conſulting your own ſafe- 
« ty, and diſappointing his infamous 
6 Stigma." | 7 NOT 


I would 


have expoſtulated farther 


with the ſavages, my dear Harriot, but 


the vile Sir Harry now made his ap- 
pearance, and aſked on what account 
they delayed the execution of their plan; 
endeavouring to raiſe me from the ground 
at the ſame time, and ordering the reſt 
to aſſiſt in carrying me to the coach. 
It was in vain 1 ſtruggled, in vain I 
ſfrieked for help: the monſters obeyed 
his commands with the moſt implicit 
readineſs; and my ſpirits were at laſt ſo 

exhauſted by the ſharpneſs of my ter- 
ror, and the fatigue of my reſiſtance, 
that I ſunk lifele(s on the floor, In this 
ſtate they eaſily carried me to the coach; 
and it was ten o'clock next, or, more 
properly ſpeaking, that morning, before 
I recovered my lenſes ſufficiently to re- 
collect any one circumſtance of the 
whole tranſaction. 85 


Abeut ten o'clock, however, I came 


in a very handſome bed, that the room 
was extremely well furniſhed, and that 
there were two female attendants with 
hartſhozn, and a number of other retto- 
ratives, ready to adminiſter every aſ- 
ſiſtance which might be neceſſary for my 
recovery, From thete women, who were 


Sir Harry's houſekeeper and her dauꝑh- 


ter, I learned that l was brou ht to this 


| houſe about four o'clock in the morn- 
ng; that ſeveral times on the road Sir 


Hany and his companions were in vio- 
lent apprehenſions for my life ; that the 
moment. they arrived, I was conſigned 


over to the care of the women; and that, 


till within the laſt two hours, I had 
v in the ſtro 


. table. The houlckeeper added, that he 


' ſoon the) might 4ve me 


ethers | is feu wb 
the hbrrid fellow #Rtually entered with 
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hands on himfelf ff my indifpoſition 
ſhould be productive of any fatal con- 
ſequences. As the women ſeemed to 
be not only communicative but good- 
natured, weak as I was, I made them 
acquainted with their maſter's cotiduct, 


told them my name and family, and of- 


fered to reward them above their utmoſt 
expectations, if they could, by any for- 


tunate contrivance, facilitate my eſcape. 


To this they rephed, that they ſhould 
be very willing to oblige me, but that 
their lives would not be fafe if they 


acted in the leaſt contrary to the will of 


their maſter. The youhgeſt, partieu- 
larly, thought it furprizing that I ſhould 
with to quit ſo fine a gentleman as Sir 
Harry, who had fo great an eſtate, and 
who was ready, ſhe was ſure, to marty 
me the moment I thought proper to give 
my conſent. From this; and ſome other 
expreſſions which dropped from the 
daughter, I found that ſhe herfelf was 
in love with the wretch; and conſequent- 
ly thought it wonderful how any body 
elſe could mention him with the ſmalleſt 
indication either of àverſion or con- 
tempt. 4 5 * ia 1 
iſappointed in my hope eſrap · 
ing by Rennt of the Lemke and find - 
ing them entirely at tlie devotion of 


their 3 "maſter, I defired they 


would help me up, not knowing how 
to the mon- 


ſter's brutalny. They complied, but 


reluctantly; obſerving that, after what 
a little to myſelf, and found that I was. 


1 had undergone, reſt was abſolutely 


neceſſary for, me; and declaring that 


they were certain 1 muſt be greatly in- 


dipoſed. Indeed, Harriot, they faid 


true; I was extremely I}; and, could 
J have removed my apprehenſtons of Sir 
Harry, I ſhould haye followed their ad- 


vice with the utmoſt fatisfa&ion. When 


they had dreſſed me, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, when they had reſtored my 
dreſs to a little order, they led me hto 
the dining- room, and prevailed upon 
me to ſwallow two diſhes of tea, and a 
diſh' of chocolate: after this they with- 
drew ; but the daughter returned in a 


few minutes after, to tell me that Sir 


| two Harry was coming to attend me; and 
eſt hyſtericks imagi- 


was ſcarcely delivered before 
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an air of forced complaiſance, very viſi- 


bly mixed with fome degree of confu- 
ſion, and a great deal of malignity. 

I was fitting in a great chair when 
he entered; and, thinking it belt to be- 
tray as little fear as poſſible, I fixed 
my eyes upon him with an intenſeneſs 
of determined indignation, and aſked 
him how long I was to remain a pri- 


ſoner in his houſe. To which he re- 


plied, till I wanted an inclination to 


quit it. But, Madam, ſays he, feat- 
ing himſelf on the oppoſite fide of the 


fire place, Iam now come to have a 


E little ſcrious converſation with you; 
and, as the nature of this converſa- 
tion will be of the laſt importance to 
your own happineſs, I hope, upon that 


your attention. From the cloſeneſs 
of our neighbourhood in the country, 
my dear Miſs Mildmay, it is impol- 


conduct muſt have reached your fa- 
mily, that were no way advantageous 
to my character; yet, from the ſame 
cloſeneſs of neighbourhood, you your- 


all alliance with many, young ladies 
of diſtinction, merely on account of 
my attachment for you; declaring that, 
fo long as you continued fingle, I 
never ſhould think of any other wo- 
man: you alſo know, Madam, that 


- addrefies, your whole houſe allowed 
my propoſal to be extremely difinter- 


be deficient in deſert. That love, 
Madam, inſtead of being extinguith - 
ed by repulſe, has, on the contrary, 


ſition, and has driven me upon exp2- 
dients in which I have acquire no- 


to the meannets of keeping ſpies con- 
tinually about your perſon; and your 
very woman, Sally, in whom you to 


of my inſtruments. 


= 


As long, however, as you remain- 


ed abſolutely diſengaged, I bore my own 
rejection, and even the ſhame which 
reſulted from my unſucceſsful attempt 
* to carry you off before, with ſome 
* tolerable ſhare of temper; but the 
moment that curſsd Harold was de- 
elared the happy man, I determined, 


union: and had not a rupture 


account, you will favour me with 


fible but that ſome particulars of my 


felf muſt have heard that I declined 


when you thought proper io reje& my 


_eſted, and acknowledged that I did 
not want for love, however I might 


acquired additional force from oppo -. 


thing but diſgrace : it has forced me 


confidently truſted—nay, Madam, do 
not ſtart— is nothing better than one 


let the conſequence be what it would, 
to prevent the celebration of * 
an- 

pened otherwiſe between you, hw. 
reſolved you never ſhould be his, 

though I even got him piſtolled on his 

way to the church. When you were 
ſent up to towy, I followed you in- 

ſtantly, and eftabliſhed my intereſt ſo 

effectually with Mrs. Darnel, that ſhe 

contented to my carryi you off from 

ber houſe, if e 2 likelihood 
of my ſueceeding by any other means, 

There was no lkelthood—on the 

the contrary, lady Haverſham ſet off 

to bring about a reconciliation between 
her family and yours; and the thing 

may be concluded done, for ever 

body knows that woman is irreſiſtible. 
© Such, Madam, is the hiftory of 
your preſent captivity. Now to what 
© muſt follow. After having zone theſe 
lengths to get you into my polleſſion, 
© it cannot be ſuppoſed that the power 
of man will ever prevail upon me to 
give you up. Nor, indeed, is it like- 
ly that any body will be able to diſ- 
© cover you, ſince Mis. Darnel's own 
© intereſt, as well as her reputation, 
* muſt oblige her to account for your 
© abſence in a manner widely different 
© from the truth. For thele reaſons, 
therefore, Madam, I leave it to the 
determination of your own good ſenſe, 
© whether it will not be much better for 
© you to think of uniting chearfully 
* with me, than urge me to the diſa- 
« greeable neceſſity of exerting a power, 
© which, however unjuſtly it may be 
© obtained, nevertheleſs places your deſ- 
o 
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tiny entirely in my hands. Believe 

me, Miſs Mildmay, 1 love you with 

the moſt paſſionate extravagance, yet 

with the niceſt ſentiment of honour, 
If I did not intend honourably, what 

could prevent me, in a houſe where 

my will is as abſolute as fate, from 
gratifying my inclination in any man- 

nzr I might wiſh? But I do not 

know how it 1s, culpable as I may 

have been with regard to others, 

there is ſomething abovt you which 

always excited my deepett veneration; 

and awes me at this infant, when I 

am in poſſeſſion of your perſon, from 

entertaining any intention injurious 0 

your character. I have talked a great. 

deal, and ſhall now acquaint you WI 

my final determination in a few words, 
«© From the purity of my views, Ma- 
e | dam; 
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dam, and the impoſſibility of your 
« ever eſcaping from this houſe, I am 
in hopes that your generoſity and your 
« goodneſs will induce you to accept of 
the offer, which J again repeat, of 
© my hand and fortune, Make a me- 


t rit, therefore, Madam, of neceſſity, 


and conſent to my propoſitions with 
© a good grace; for, be aſſured, your 
« refuſal ſhall excuſe you nothing, as-I 
© have aclergyman already in the houſe, 
« who is not to be terrified from his du- 


© ty by ſcreams, and will perform the 
« neceſſary ceremony, were you even 


© ſtruggling in the pangs of death, and 
© he himſelf to be deſtined the next mo- 
« ment to inevitable deſtruction.” 


Inhuman, barbarous, remot ſeleſs vil- 


lain! Oh, Harriot! do not you wonder 
at my patience in liſtening fo tamely to 
ſo long and ſo audacious an addreſs ? 
But, indeed, my dear, the odious man 


terrified me to the laſt degree by the ex- 


ceſs ot his confidence; and, in propor- 


tion as it was proper for me to interrupft 


him, 1 found myſelf leſs and leſs able 
to break in upon his borrid harangue. 


But a motion which he made to ſeize my 


hand rouzed me inſtantly to an exertion 


of my ſpirits; . and, ſpurning him from 


me with all the diſdam I could poſſibly 
aſſume, yet till poſſeſſing my recollec- 
tion, I {poke to him in the following 
manner. Hear me, Haitings! execra- 
* ble monſter, hear me 1 nor imagine, 
hecauſe I have been infamouſly betray- 
* ed into your power, that any thing 
can fright away my reluctance to your 
* perſon, or my hatred of your heart. 


* Know, then, that ſhould inſtant death 


* be the conſequence of my refuſal, no 
* force on earth ſhall ever make me 
yours. I always deſpiſed, I always 
* which you have been guilty, gives 
* ſuch an everlaſting edge to my aver- 


© fon, that, if I retain in the next world 
any ſenſe of what has paſſed in this, I 


* ſhall {till conſider you through all 
* eternity with the ſame unremitting 
* contempt, and the ſame unremitting 
: deteſtation. What, Sir, do you ſup- 

* Pole that the more reaſon” I have fr 
© lax in my reſentments ;; or think that, 
* 1f your addreſſes were repulſed when 


„ thought you infinitely leſs atroci- 
ous, there is a pothbility of ſucceed · 


; ing now, when you are covered wit 
iggravated crimes? No, Haſtings, nv | 
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deteſted you! and this laſt outrage of 


* my abhorrence, the more I ſhould re- 


« The very ſuppoſition of ſuch a cir- 


cumſtance is a freſh argument of your 
< unworthineſs, and only ſerves to render 


you additionally odious to my imagi- 
nation, Free me, therefore, from this 
infamous houſe, I defire you! Free 

me inſtantly from this houſe! for, by 
that makes me yours, puts an end to 
the ſafety of your own.” | 

© Upon my word, Madam,“ replied 


the inſulting wretch, * this tone of voice 
is perfectly tragical : 3 talk - 
avou- 


this admirably; and, if your 
rite Harold was not to the full as t 


it impoſſible for you to Overlook the 
virtue. But I appeal to the rectitude 
ſeſſion of your heart; aud, ſince you 


_ alk you, which is moſt entitled to your 


who, with all the obloquy of that 
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ticipation with your diſgrace ?” 


On, Harriot! do not you pity me, 
do not you bleed for me here? Stained 


and polluted as I was, how could I re- 


ply to the equity pf this reproach? 1 
felt it, as Hamlet ſays, in my heart's 
© core—in my heart of hearts; and the 


propriety of it truck me inſtantly dumb. 


O, how mean, how deſpicable is guilt, 


when it is even incapable to retort an in- 


ſult from the unworthy, and ſlitinks be- 
fore the judgment - ſeat of Vice with as 
great a degree of timidity, as if it was 
immediately arraigned before the awful 
tribunal of Virtue! That Harold too 


but lave me, Harriot I muſt not ſuffer 
myſelf to think of that; I cannot find 


an epithet to diſtinguiſhi him by: m 
reaſon is impatient to brand him with 
the molt deteſtable - but this infatuated 


boſom eternally beats in his behaif; and, 


though I ſtrive to deſpiſe and abhor him, 


yet fit} I feel I paſſionateiy ſove. 


As I continued in a ſtate of ſilent 
confuſion at this unanſwerable xetort of 


Sir Harry's, the wretch rang the bell 


with a determined air, and che houſe- 
keeper entering to kh his commands; 
„Mrs. Lawton,” ſaid he, * defire the 
gentlemen in the parlour to walk = 
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che mighty God of heaven, the hour 
my life, and may poſſibly endanger 
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a profligate as myſelf, I ſhould rhink 
ſmalleit deviation from the paths of 

of your judgment againſt the prepoſ- 
force me to put the queſtion, let me 


regard, the man who has not only 
ruined, but forſaken you, or the man 


ruin upon your head, is willing to 
take you to his arms, and is ready 
even to think himſelf happy in a par- 
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70 
The woman withdrew ; and, before I 
could recolle& myſelf ſufficiently to aſk 
bim for what purpoſe they were to walk 
up, three of the fellows who had been 
concerned in carrying me off the night 
before, attended by a moſt bold looking 
man in a clergyman's habit, were in the 
room. This was a ſight which I was 
utterly unable to withitand : my brain 
was inſtantly on fire; I ſcreamed with 
a wildneſs of diſtraction; and, juſt as 
the clergyman was coming up to me, I 
ſunk down lifeleſs on the floor. What 


became of me for {ix whole weeks I 


know not. Mrs. Lawſon tells me, that 
I was in ſuch ſtrong hyſtericks, after 
the preſence of the men had terrified 
me into a ſwoon, that they were under 
a neceſſity of giving over their purpoſe 
for that time; and that it was with the 
greateſt difficulty ſne, her daughter, and 
two of the houſe-maids, could remove 
me to my room. 
violent agitation of mind, and the ex- 


ceſſive fatigue which I had undergone, 


threw me into a fortunate fever, which 
deprived me of my ſenſes ; and, though 
the monſter Haſtings omitted nothing 
which could poſſibly tend to my reco- 
very, yet it was full ſix weeks before I 
was brought to my recollection. 
bout this time, the natural goodneſs of 
my conſtitution triumphing over the fu- 
ry of my diſorder, I became ſomewhat 
ſenſible, and was called back to the 
pungent reflections of a ſenſibility, which 
made me look with an inconceivable 
envy upon madneſs. 
During the dangerous part of my ill- 
neſs, Mr. Lawſon informed me, that 
her wretch of a maſter was abſolutely 
frantick; that he frequently tore his 
hair, and ſtamped upon the ground with 
all the agitation of a bedlamite, ſwear - 
- Ing he would not ſurvive me if I hap- 
pened to die; and raving, that the grave 
ſhould at leaſt unite him to me, ſhould 


. thefe be no poſſibility of a union with 


me by any other means. Though no- 
thing was ever more odious to me than 
the thoughts of this fellow's paſſion, yet 
it was very fortunate that he loved me 
to ſo prepoſterous an exceſs; for his bru- 
tal companions, before I fell dangerouſly 
ill, being no ſtrangers to the crime of 
. your yang, © friend, were continually 
ridiculing 

creature who had already parted with 
\ . ker honour, and were as often adviſin 


dim to profit by the opportunity whick 


Here it ſeems the 


A- 


is intention of marrying a 
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Mrs. Darnel had put fo luckily in his 
hands. They affured bim, that a woman 
who had been familiar with one man 
would make no mighty ſcruple to be 
familiar with a ſecond ; they mentioned 
my hatred of him as the greateſt of all 


affectations; and infiſted that nothing 
could be ſo contemptible as his ſtooping 


to acceptof a woman for his wife, whom 
another had already paſſeſled as his 
miſtreſs. Theſe arguments, Mrs. Law- 
ſon hinted, would wind him up ſome- 
times to a downright determination of 
proceeding to the moſt abſolute viola- 
tions: he ſeemed fearful of being de- 
ſpiſed by his friends, and frequently 
talked of purſuing their advice; but, m 
the mid of all his reſolutions, the deſire 
which he had to make me his irrevo- 
cably, and the dread he was under leſt 
I ſhould commit ſome inſtant act of deſ- 
peration on myſelf, if he went to ſuch 
ſhocking extremities, prevented him from 


_ executing his horrid deſign ; ſo that when 


he found I was really in danger, every 
, of an illicit nature was imme · 


diately ſacrificed to his concern for my 


recovery. By this means, my dear Har- 
riot, I very happily eſcaped every actual 
diſhonour ; and, though his deteſtable 
paſſion was the ſource of ſuch exquiſite 
diſtreſs, ſtil] it was that very paſſion 
which was the ultimate cauſe of my pre - 


ſervation. 


I will not, my dear Harriot, treſpaſs 
on your patience by a minute detail of 
all I ſuffered in this odious houſe during 


a period of ſeven months. Suffice it, that 


I was ſcarcely recovered from my firſt 
fit of illneſs, but a freſh attempt to force 
me into a marriage brought on a relapſe, 
which ſaved me from a world of the moſt 
inſupportable perſecution, and changed 
the deteſtable importunities of Haitings 


into a freſh concern for my life. T his 


ſecond interpoſition of Providence, for I 
conſider it as ſuch in my favour, laſted 
three months; and the wretch was fo 
miſerable at that time on my account, 
that he expreſſed a reſolution of uſing no 
means but humility and confinement te 
work upon my temper for the future. 
In about three months time I was ag47 
tolerably recovered, and beginning ag 
to dread ſome lawleſs attempt from Su 
Harry, when one of thoſe common, yet 
unexpected accidents, which are lome- 
times productive of events that cannet 
be brought about by the utmoſt exec: 
tion of human wiſdom, ſet me free fi om 
1 | = Captivitys | 
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LOUISA MILDMAY. 


ca tivity, and opened a new ſcene in my 


hiſtory, perhaps not leſs extraordinary 


than any of the former paſlages, 
Sir Harry, and ſome of his fellow- li- 
bertines, had been making merry below 


#airs one day, (for I ſhould have told 


you that, during the whole time of my 
ſaprilonment, I never once eat a morſel 
out of thoſe rooms which were particu · 
4arly ſet apart for my uſe) and ſat up, 
according to cuſtom, ſo extremely late, 
that none of them retired ſober to their 
rooms. I myſelf heard ſome of them 
very noiſy on the ſtairs when they broke 
up, and therefore could give a probable 
guels at their ſituations, I do not know 
what was the matter with me, but that 
night I would not pull off my cloaths, 
and only threw myſelf acroſs the bed, 
_ to indulge myſelf in one of thoſe melan- 
holy reveries which are generally pleaſ- 


ing to the unfortunate. - Between three 


and four, however, I grew a little hea- 
vy, and had juſt began to doze, when 
Mrs. Lawſon and her daughter, who 
always lay in an adjoining bed in the 
ſame room, as well to prevent me from 
any poſſibility of eſcaping, as to take 
care that my apartments were not v4 
proached by any of her maſter's friends, 
gave a violent ſhriek ;z and, jumping out 
of bed with the utmoſt precipitation, ex- 


claimed, that the houſe was in flames. 


It was now about the beginning of Oc- 
tober, and wanted a conſiderable while 
to day. I ftarted up, and found the 
matter juſt as they repreſented it, the fire 


blazing fiercely through the windows; 
and the ſervants, who were by this time 


_ alarmed, were ſome of them unlocking 
the ſtreet · door, and unbolting the par 
lour · windows, while others were bu- 
hed in aſſiſting their intoxicated maſters 

out of bed. This was an opportunity, 

my dear Harriot, not to be neglected 


> 
o 


| already dreſfed, I took advantage of the 


general confuſion, and ſlipping out in 
nothing but a black ſilk night-gown, 
while every body's attention was employ- 
ed on ſomething elſe, I gained the road, 
dark as it was, and trudged on without 
knowing, or indeed caring, which way 
I went, fo I could but get far enoug 
from that deteſted Haſtings. The only 
apprehenſion I laboured under, was that 
ol being purſued and overtaken by ſome 
of the wretch's emiſſaries, the moment 
he became acquainted with my flight. 
But, as if Providence was particularly 
determined to reſcue-me from his hands, 


handkerchie 
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I was overtaken by a miniſtering angel, 
in the humble ſhape of a gardener's wife, 
who was ſinging with all the chearfulneſs 
of a ben r mind, and going with a 
cart - load of vegetables to one of the Lon 
don markets. I addreſſed myſelf to her 


at once; told her that I was an unfortu- 


nate young woman, who had been car- 


tied off from my friends by force about 


ſeven months before; and that the vil- 
lain's' houſe, who had taken me away, 
being that moment on fire, I had ſeized 
the opportunity, and made my eſcape: 
I therefore begged her protection, and 
aſſured her I would make it worth her 
while, if ſhe wonld be kind enough to 
take me along with her, as I was fear- 
ful of being purſued and carried back. 
The good woman, who had ordered a 

boy that drove the horſes to ſtop the mo- 
ment I ſpoke to her, replied, that who- 

ever I was, I appeared to be in diſtreſs, 
and that, ſhe ſaid, was a ſufficient claim 

to her aſſiſtance at any time. So ſaying, 


the let down a little ladder from the cart, 


and defiring the boy to help me up, L 
was ſeated by herſelf in an inſtant. As 


ſhe had a lanthorn by her in the vehi- 


cle, ſhe could now have a tolerable idea 
of my perſon; and, after looking at me 
for a minute or ſo, in the leaſt offenſive 


manner ſhe could aſſume, ſhe ſtood up, 


and taking off a warm joſeph, in which 
ſhe was buttoned up herſelf, « Come, 


Madam, ſaid ſhe, this is a cold 


morning; you do not ſeem much ac- 
© quainted with this way of travelling, 
therefore let me help you on with this 
© coat. Indeed you mutt have it,“ per- 
ceiving I made a motion to decline being 
obliged at her expence; * and you mult 
let me tie this handkerchief about your 
© head too. Poor ſoul, how you trem- 
© ble! but have a ſtout heart. I will be 
© ſworn, from your looks, that you are 
© a good creature; and, depend upon it, 
© you ſhall not want for a friend while 

© my name is Deborah Dobſon.” 

O, Harriot ! how was I charmed with 
the uncultivated benignity of this wor- 
thy ruftick : A tear of gratitude roſe in · 
ſtantly into my eye; and all I could ſay 
was, Good Mrs. Dobſon, I thank you.“ 


We had not rode above a mile from 


Hampfſtead, (for there, my dear, it was 

that Haſtings had his houſe) when the 
honeſt, ares creature's joſeph and 

preſerved me almoſt mira- 

culouſly; for Sir Harry having mifled 

me in a very little time, had diſpatched 

5 . ſervants 
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72 
ſervants every way, I ſuppoſe, in ſearch 
of me, not at all attending to the ſafety 
of his houſe; and two of them now came 
up to the cart, and enquired of Mrs. 
Dobſon, if ſhe had met any young wo- 
man on the road. Mrs. Dobſon replied 
| the had not; and the fellows purſued 
their courſe furiouſly on towards town, 
ſaying, that probably ſomebody on 
_ horſeback, or in a polt-chaiſe, had ta- 
ken her up, ſince it was impoſſible for 
her to walk ſo far in the time. 5 
You cannot think how my heart flut- 
tered, my dear Harriot, at this rencoun- 
ter, nor imagine what a degree of ſatis- 


faction the worthy woman expreſſed at 


my fortunate eſcape. * You lee, Ma- 
© dam," ſaid ſhe, how lucky it was 
© that you conſented to be wrapped up: 
that joſeph is an old companion of 
mine; and I ſhall love it as long as 
I live, for being the means of your 
« deliverance:* In this manner wereach- 
ed Whitechapel, I think ſhe called it, 
where there is a mai ket kept; and where 
| ſhe had a ſiſter, ſhe told me, a widow 
woman, who kept a ſnug little houſe, 
and would afford me all the accommo- 
dation in her power. Accordipgly, ſhe 
Jed me directly to her ſiſter's, who, it 
ſeems, was a conſiderable dealer in butter 
and eggs, and was now preparing to ſet 
out upon the buſineſs of the day, a moſt 
comfortable breakfaſt of coffee being al- 


ready on the table, in a neat ſtone kitch- 


en, amply furniſhed with pewter and 
| braſs, of ſo ſhining a complexion, as 
bore the ſtrongeſt teſtimony imaginable 
to the cleanlineſs of the owner. | 
Molly, ſaid Mrs. Dobſon to her 
 fiſter upon entering, I have brought 
a a ſtranger with me to town this morn- 
ing: here is a young lady who was 
carried off from her friends by ſome 


and kept all that time at the villain's 
houſe at Hampſtead. The houſe, thank 
God! was afire as we paſſed by; and 
the young lady, while all the tamil 

was buſy about other affairs, lipped 
out, overtook my cart, and here I 
have brought her to be taken care of 
till ſhe can ſend to her relations. 

© God blets ber dear ſfoul!* returned 
the other, „I ſhall take as much care of 
her as if ſhe was my own child. I 
« warrant her poor father and mother 
© have felt many an aching heart upon 
© her account. But come, Madam, fit 
deen; let us have a dill of coffee, 
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ſcoundrel about ſeven months ago, 


e and then we will ſhew you to a bed, 
« where you may reſt a little after the 
* fatigue of your journey,” 80 ſaying, 
ſhe helped me off with my joſeph and 
handkerchief ; while a pretty, modeſt- 
looking young woman, about eighteen, 
who appeared to be her daughter, kind- 
ly reached me a chair, and ſeemed ftu, 
dious for opportunities to oblige me. 
After breakfaſt the two ſiſters prepar- 
ing to go away, recommended me tothe 
care of Sally, the young yroman of whom 
I have been juſt ſpeaking, and wiſhed 
me, in a very affe donate manner, a 
po morning. Before they withdrew, 
owever, I begged to ſpeak to my wor- 
thy friend Mrs. Dobſon in a private 
room: the good woman readily indulg- 
ed my requeſt; and, if I might judge 
by the benignity which enlightened her 
honeſt countenance, ſhe came with the 
more readineſs, from a ſuppoſition that 
I ſtood in farther need of her ſervices, 
When we were alone, My dear Mrs. 
* Dobſon,” aid I, you have eternally 
© obliged me; you have been my pre- 
« ſerver, my 1 angel; but J ſhall 
© be the molt milecable creature in the 
© world, unleſs you kindly accept this 
«© trifle,” endeavouring to ſqueeze five 
guineas into her hand, for a pair of 
* gloves.'—" Madam, replied the ge- 
nerous Mrs. Dobſon, in a ſtyle much 
above her condition, I am no way ſor- 
© ry that you make me this offer, becauſe 
it confirms my good opinion of you; 
but I ſhould think very meanly of my- 
« ſelf, if I was capable of taking a re- 
* ward for performing a common act of 
© humanity. God bleſs you, my ſweet 
young lady, continued ſhe, kiſſing my 
cheek, and ſend you a happy meeting 
© with. your friends! While you ſtay 
here, every thing will be at your ſer- 
vice, I dare ſay; and, humble as we 
© are in the world, be aſſured you have 
*. fallen among people, who would ra- 
ther confer obligations than receive 
„them.“ Oh, Harriot, theſe are the 
perſons whom your great ones look upon 
with contempt; theſe are the perſons 
whom the inſolence of opulence or 
pomp, ſo frequently conſiders as little 
ſuperior to the merely animal creation: 
yet ſee by what ſouls they are informed! 
The mind of this woman, my deat, 
would have done honour to a coronet; 
yet how many women are there with co- 
ronets, who would ſhed the ſmalleſt de · 
gree of credit vpon her cart | Afier 


After the departure of the two induſ- 
trious fiſters, Sally, to whoſe care I was 
conſigned, adviſed me, in a very pretty 


manner; to lie down, inſiſting upon help- 


ing me to undreſs, and begging I would 
conſider myſelf at home in their family. 
1 complied with Sally's obliging intrea- 
ties, and accordingly went to bed; but, 
alas! my dear, I awoke in a high fever, 
and was actually delirious before the 

young woman's mother returned 
from market. By the exceſs of the 
worthy people's tenderneſs, and the care 
of an excellent apothecary, who, it ſeems, 
attended that admirable inſtitution call- 
ed the Magdalen, about which you and 
I have ſo Rauen talked in the coun- 
try, I was, in as ſhort a time as poſſible, 
recovered from my illneſs ; but, though 
my health was re-eſtabJiſhed, my mind 
was totally unhinged. The numberleſs 
. diftrefſes which I had of late ſuſtained, 
joined to the conſciouſneſs of having been 
the original author of every misfortune 
myſelf, were too much for me. Igno- 
rant whether my brother was living or 
dead; ſatisfied that my poor father and 
mother muſt be torn by the ſharpeſt of 
all anxieties; and convinced that my 
Harriot herſelf muſt have given me up 
28 2 loſt, abandoned creature; I was 


continually raving about my fall, and 


wiſhing for ſome aſylum, where I might 
waſte out the remainder of my days in 
penitence for my ſin. Inſtead, therefore, 
of defiring to write to thoſe who would 
intereſt themſelves in my behalf, I look - 
ed upon the whole world as my irrecon- 


cileable enemy; yet, though I inceffantly 


raved, I was nevertheleſs apparently 
calm, and perfectly conſiſtent. It was 
m vain that poor Mrs. Dobſon, the ho- 
neſt woman her ſiſter, and the whole fa- 
mily, oppoſed my reſolution of entering 
the Magdalen; it was in vain that they 
aſſured me of a rpetual aſylum with 
them. I eg and what 


was the abſolute reſult of my delirium, 


they, who could naturally judge by no- 
thing but appearances, ſet down as the 
conquence of premeditated determina- 
ton; ſo that at laſt they conſented, and I 


vas received, though with ſome eſſential 


viations from the cuſtomary mode of 
accepting penitents, the good apothecary 
managing matters with as ach delicacy 
as could be wiſhed. I have fince, how- 


erer, learned, that had any of Haſtings's 


people remained about Hampſtead, to 
tisfy Mrs. Dobſon's enquiries, or 
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could ſhe have prevailed on me to give 


any account of myſelf after my illneſs, 
I never ſhould have entered this place. 
But Sir Harry's houſe, it ſeems, being 
entirely burnt down, the whole family 
was removed before her enquiries begang 
and I was fo ſtrenuouſly bent upon my 
ſcheme, that I evaded an anſwer to her 


queſtions to myſelf, with a degree of 


cunning almoſt wonderful in my cir- 
cumſtances. | | | 
I have now, my dear Harriot, been 


in this houſe above three months, and 


find that my little underſtanding is as 
well eſtabliſhed as my health. I have 
therefore employed myſelf for ſome 
time in drawing up the foregoing ac- 
count for your information, and ſubmit 


it entirely to your own diſcretion, either 


to conceal it, or to lay it before my re- 
lations. My friend Mrs. Dobſon, and 
her ſiſter, with their good-natured niece 
and daughter, viſit me at every conve- 


nient opportunity; and I have now made 


the worthy people acquainred with the 
hiſtory of 
have not yet informed them either of my 


betrayer's name, or the name of my 
own family: and, what is ſtill more, 1 
rſuaded Sally's mother to accept 
of fifty guineas, which I had in my 


have 


purſe, for all her trouble and expence ; 
and Mrs. Dobſon has promiſed to wear 


a ring for my ſake, but not till ſhe ſees 


me out of this houſe, Somehow, wor- 


thy as theſe people are, they look upon 
publick penance as diſreputable ; per- 


haps, according to to the modes of this 
country, it may be ſoz; but what in 


fact is cuſtom, where conſcience is ſole- 
ly to determine upon virtues and upon 


crimes? It is true, if my imagination 


had not been diſturbed, I had never 
dreamed of entering into a place particu- 


larly dedicated to the publick penitence 
of proititution :. yet, alas! Harriot, how 
am I better than the unhappy poor 


creatures, whom the pinching hand of 


neceſſity,” or the poignant ſtings of re- 
morſe, have brought to the ſame ſalu- 


tary, yet humiliating habitation ? Have 
I not violated the ſacred laws of virtue? 


Have not blaſted my reputation? Have 


I not torn a father's heart with unutter- _ 


able anguiſh? Have I not ſteeped the 
pillow of an excellent mother in deſpair? 


And may not the generous youth, my 
brother, be long ſince murdered on my 


account? O ſave me, Harriot, from 
that dreadful ſuppoſition ! Snatch me, 


=. | if 


my misfortunes, though I 
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if poſſible, from my fears upon this oc- 
caſion; or my portion mult be diſtrac- 
tion without end. Gracious God ! what 
a wretch do I appear on the ſmalleſt re- 
collection! And ſhall ſuch a creature 
as I, imagine ſhe is any ways leſſened 
by mingling with thoſe who, like her- 
ſelf, have ſacrificed the dignity of their 
ſex, and the honour of their families? 


No, Harriot, this is the propereſt ha- 


bitation for me now! Here meditation, 
as the poet ſays, may find room even to 
madneſs; and here the ſtreaming eye 
of a heart - directed contrition may poſ- 
ſibly waſh away the ſtains of guilt, and 
induce the awful Father of mercies 


to overlook my crimes. But my poor 


parents! my nobly-minded brother! 
O Harriot, if I yet retain any ſhare in 
your remembrance, write to me in- 
| ftantly! I ſhall not cloſe my eyes till 
the return of the poſt, A letter directed 


to Mrs. Carter's, my kind hoſteſs, in 


Whitechapel, for Charlotte Windham, 
(the name which I aſſumed in the un- 
_ ſettled ſtate of my mind, to prevent m 

family from receiving any farther diſ- 


grace) will be immediately forwarded _ 


to the loſt, unhappy wretch, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the firſt 


| when ſhe was 


LETTER VI. 


SIR ROBERT HAROLD TO CHARLES 


 MELMOTH, ESQ. 


 CALAIS, PECEMBER 16. 


H, Melmoth ! my Louiſa is inno- 

cent! her account is authenticated 
by the ſtrongeſt of all teſtimonies, the 
acknowledgment of Haſtings himſelf; 
and the villain has, by this time, pro- 
bably atoned with his life, for all the 
tortuces of her boſom, and all the ago- 
nies of mine, T have juſt reached this 
place; and have ſat down, while a lit- 
tle velſel is getting ready to ſail with me 
for Dover, to fend you a curſory account 
of particulars, leſt any accident ſhould 


prevent me from being with you in Lon- 


don as early as the polſt. 


I had juſt received Lady Haverſham's 


copy of Louila's affecting hiſtory, which 
ou ſent me with your laft, when, all 


ife and ſpirits, I dreſſed for the opera, 


and happened to be introduced into a 


box + where an Engliſh gentleman was 


LOUISA MILD MANY. 


place in your friendfhip 


5 Lavisa MiLDpMAL. | 
8 them!“ replied Sir Harry; * yes, I 


ſitting: alone, with whom I fell into ſo 
famihar a converſation, that I accepted. 
a propoſal which he made, of eating a 
bit of ſupper at a tavern after the per- 
formance; and this the more readily, as 
his appearance bore an indication of 
faſhion, and as, in the courſe of our 
chat, he mentioned his being intimate 
with two or three gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance. _ | | 
When the opera was ver, we retired 
to one of the beſt houſes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the theatre; where, after 
drinking two or three glaſſes of Bur- 
gundy, he mentioued that his name was. 
Sir Harry Haſtings, and that he had a 
ſeat in the county of Oxford. I need 
not tell you, that this information ſet 


me inſtantly on fire. I was juſt going 


to break out, and to demand ſatis faction 


for his outrages to Loviſa, when, re-. 


collecting it would be beſt to hear his 
own account of matters, for fear, after 
all, that Miſs Mildmay might draw vp 
a ſtory to anſwer her own purpoſes, and 
treſpaſs a little upon veracity to exte- 


nuate the infamy of her flight. With 


this view, I aſked Sir Harry, if he was 


_ acquainted with the Mildmays, as I 


knew ſomething of a gentleman who 
had paid his addreſſes to a young lady 
of that family. * Acquainted with 


am perfectly acquainted with them; 
© and it is, in a great meaſure, on ac - 
© count of that very young lady that 


I have quitted England. You muſt 


© know, Sir, continued the commu- 
nicative baronet, that I am a near 


© neighbour of the Mildmays, and have, 


for above four years, entertained 2 
© paſſion of the moſt extravagant na- 
* ture for their daughter; but ſome- 


how, though my fortune was as good 


as any other admirer's, and my pro- 
poſals much more advantageous, ſtill 
ſome freedoms which I had taken with 
the women, created inſurmountable 
objefions to my character, and wy 
addreſſes were rejected with a degree 
of difreſpect that gave me no little 
mortification. . Stung with reſentment 
at the cavalier manner in which I was 
treated, and burning alſo to obtain 
Miſs Mildmay, I made a fruitlels at- 
tempt to carry her off. In ſome time 
after the failure of this deſign, one 
Sir Robert Harold (poſſibly the gen, 
tleman you mean, _ ry 
1 Bath with Mus 
an acquaintance at Pati. Mildmiy, 


„ 
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«© Mildmay, and worked | himſelf fo 


« ſucceſsfully into her affections, that 


a day was ſet apart for the celebration 
of their nuptials, though this happy 
lover was, to the full, as great a pro- 


« fligate as myſelf. The family, how- 
« ever, paid dear for the preference 


« which they gave this gentleman ; for, 
before the wedding- day, Sir Robert 
found means to gain the laſt favour 


« from Miſs Mildmay; and a quarrel 


© happening between them immediately 


« after, the intended bridegroom fairly 
took his leave, and left the diſdainful 
© Louiſa to feel, in turn, every ſting 


of diſappointment, and every pun- 


« gency of diſgrace. 


_ * Miſs Mildmay on this was inſtantly 


« ſent to town, to the houſe of a rela- 


tion, one Mrs. Darnel; and, as I 
© had my ſpies continually at work, I 


found out at once the place of her 
«© deſtination, and followed her inſtantly; 


being - ſtill ſo ridiculouſly beſotted, 


© that her affair with Harold no way 
© leflened either the exceſs of my love, 


or the extravagance of my, veneration. 


© In fat, what would have damped the 


* ardour of any other man's paſſion, 
only ſerved to increaſe the fervour of 


© mine; ſo that, inſtead of thinking to 


; fucks dog Harold, I was uncommon- 


ly defirous of making her mine for 


© ever. I wanted to be ſure of her; 
© and, notwithſtanding I had a thou- 
fand times ridiculed other fellows, for 
* ſcandalouſly ſtooping to patch up a 


cracked reputation, ſtill I went on, 
as if her character had been unble- 
© miſhed; and felt infinitely more un- 
eaſineſs on account of her prepoſſeſſion 
© for the deſtroyer of her honour, than 
for her actual deviation from the ſen- 
* timents of virtue. But I beg your 
pardon, cried Haſtings, interrupting 
himſelf: © I am treſpaſſing on your 


* Jeifure by a dull repetition of an affair 


which cannot poſubly afford you the 
_ © ſmalleſt entertainment. People are 
*-apt to teaze others with thoſe circum- 
* ſtances which affect their own peace; 
and I never hear Miſs Mildmay's 
name mentioned, but I am for enter- 


; ing into an account of my paſſion for 
ber, and a narrative of my various 


- © diſappointments.” . 
4 * O, Sir,“ replied I, * you cannot 
* obli 


lige me more, than by indulging 


2 yourſelf on the ſubje&, I am ex- 
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* tremely entertained by relations of this 
nature; and, if there is no particular 


© ſecret=— Secret, Sir l' returned 
my brother baronet; O there is no 
* ſecret. I dare ſay, by this time, eve- 


* ry thing is publick enough in Eng- 
land; and therefore I can have no 
objection to gratify your curioſity, 


© ſinceſuch a gratification is the higheſt 

« pleaſure I can do myſelf. You muft 
© know, Sir, that Miſs Mildmay had 
« ſcarcely arrived at her couſin Dar- 


nel's, when the prevailing rhetorick 


hundred pound annuity for life, pre- 
© vailed upon the worthy relation to de- 


{cionable Jezabe] was to receive ſome- 
thing very handſome from Harold's 


ing a method of removing thoſe in- 
conveniencies to which the beautiful 
delinquent might be expoſed during 
her abſence from her family; ſuch as 
want of equipage, and other eſſen - 
tial articles. Theſe, Lady Havete 
ſham, as Harold's ſiſter, could not 


Miſs Mildmay's delicacy would be 
alarmed; and, as Mrs. Darnel's cir- 


receive a ſecret ſufficiency for the pur- 


for her politeneſs -into the bargain. 
it ſatisfy, therefore, that ſhe contrived 
a ſeaſible excule to leave Louiſa alone 


the aſſiſtance of four or five friends, 


her there for full ſeven months.“ 


Now, Melmoth, fee my aſtoniſhing 


command of temper. * Seven months!" 
interrupted I, ſo. calmly, * Well, and 
© ſurely in that time you had opportu- 


© nities enough of carrying your point, 
«© either by marriage or a more expe- 


© ditious method; you underſtand me.” 


No, by all that's good!” replied he; 


« ſtrange as it may appear, I was to- 
* tally diſappointed of ſucceſs. She 
© was in a violent fever the principal 
(part of the time; and, in the inter- 


„ vals. 


of one thouſand guineas, and a five 


liver her into my hands. The price, 
extravagant as it was, I did not mat- 
ter ſixpence; but it ſeems the uncon- 


ſiſter, Lady Haverſham, for contriv- 


be ſeen immediately to furniſh, as 


cumſtances were narrow, ſhe was to 
poſe, and to be properly conſidered _ 
This was the reaſon why ſhe inſiſted 


upon the exorbitant terms I have men- 
tioned. But enough of terms; let 
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one evening, that the ſervants were 
all ſent out of the way, and that, with 
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who were provided in cafe of acci- | 
dents, I carried her off to a houſe 
«* which I had at Hampſtead, and kept 
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vals of her recovery, nothing could 
either perſuade or terrify her into an 
acceptance of me. The few friends 
who were in the ſecret, adviſed me to 
proceed by other means, and laughed 
inceſſantly on account of my roman- 
tick purity of affection, as they term- 


ed it, for a caſt miſtreſs. Their ri- 


dicule too was the more ſevere, be- 
cauſe I had been myfelf one of the 
very wildeſt in the whole knot; and 
had taken ſuch liberties at various 
times with the ſex, as rendered my 
preſent behaviour to the laſt degree ex- 
traordinary. There is nothing which 
we can ſtand fo little as the ſhaft of 
ridicule. I was a thouſand times de- 
termmed to proſecute their advice; 


and frequently bluſhed in ſecret at the 


littleneſs of my conduct, in thinking 
of Miſs Mildmay for a wife. Vet 


my unaecountable love got the better 


of my ſhame, and I was terrified from 
attempting any actual violation, be- 


cauſe I knew the greatneſs of her 
ſpirit; and was apprehenſive, that in 
ſuch a caſe, ſhe might lay a deſperate 


hand upon her perſon ; ſhe had re- 
peatedly threatened as much, and I 


am poſitive would have been as good 
as her word,” e © 
© Tt is wonderfal,” nab, eng I, 


that ſome of your friends did not 


ſpeak of her being with you; that 


none of your ſervants, as you were 
ſo near a neighbour of the Mildmays, 


did not, at ſome time, write to their 


friends in the country about the voung 
lady; or, that the phyſiciang——" 


O, the eaſieſt things in the world 


to manage! cried Sir Harry. © I 


had ſecrets of my friends, as a ſecu- 
rity for the preſervation of mine: my 


ſervants were all true to the back - bone, 
and had been tried a thouſand times ; 
and as for the phyſicians, an addi- 
tional fee made them as ſilent as the 
grave at any time.” F 


© Well,* interrogated I, and was it 


poſſible that ſhe could eſcape at laſt 
out of your hands, without rewarding 
you for all the trouble which you were 
at upon her account?” | 


© It bas poſſible, replied Sir Harry, 


becauſe ſhe did; and I will tell you 
by what unfortunate accident. A 


parcel of us had been making mer- 
ry one evening below ſtairs, and we 
were all pretty well in for it before 


we thought, of going to, bed, For 


5 


LOUISA MI LDMAY.. | 


my part, though I had drank very 
naar four bottles, I had 0 incl cn 
to undreſs; I therefore took up a vo- 
lume of Triſtram Shandy, which lay 
by the bed ſide, and continued ſo long 
at this, that nature was at laſt wea. 
ried out, and I ſunk inſenſibly int 

ſo ſound a fleep, that it was witk 
much difficulty they could wake me 
when the houſe was in flames; for 
the bed-curtains by ſome means reach- 
ing my candle, the whole furniture 
was inſtantly in a blaze, and the fire, 
I ſuppoſe, ſpread: through the other 


in the confuſion occaſioned by this 
unlucky circumſtance, Miſs Mild- 
may contrived to make her eſcape; 
an 


was diſcovered, I potted meſſengers 
through all the different roads, and 
even continued an indefatigable ſearch 
after her for above two months, 1 
never could gain any ſatis factory ac- 
count, Tired out at length with a 
ſearch which was productive of no- 
thing but diſappointment and mortifi- 


© cation, I gave her over, and quit- 


ted England, in hopes that diſtance 
and time would mitigate the diſtreſſes 
of my mind, if it could not even re- 
ſtore my tranquillity, So much, Sir, 
for Miſs Mildmay ; and now 1 have 


© been ſo communicative, I hope you 


will not think me impertinent, if I 

aſk your name, and beg to know what 
part of England is favoured with 
your reſidence. | 
That, returned I, © you ſhall ſoon 
© know: my name is Harold, I have 
man eſtate in Somerſetſhire, but my 
principal reſidence, when Iam in Eng- 
© land, is in Groſvenor Square. 
| Have you ever, my dear Charles, 
particularly remarked Garrick, in the 
ſecond aR, I think it is, of Lear, where 
Goneril has ſtruck off one half of his 
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| followers, and the poor old king tells 
his melancholy tale to Regan, from 


whom he expects to meet the moſt duti- 
ful returns of filial gratitude and af- 
fection: have you, I lay, remarked the 
intenſe, the inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment of 
the venerable monarch, when, inſtead 


of receiving the leaſt conſolation from 


the only child of which he now reckons. 
himſelf poſſeſſed, the unnatural harpy _ 
aggravates the indignity he bas lung 
and deſires him even to diſmiſs one ha 
of thoſe knights which have yet been 
| ſpared 


apartments with the greateſt rapidity ; 


though, the moment her flight 


LOUSSA MILDMAY. 


ſpared him by her infamous” ſiſter? If 
ou recolle& the face of our modern 
Roſcius in that celebrated ſcene, you 
will have ſome tolerable idea of the 
amazement which this reply inſtantly 
ſpread over the whole countenance of 
Haſtings. * Harold!” exclaimed he; 
«© Harold !* drawing his chair inſenſibly 
from the table, and fixing his eyes on 
me with an abſolute. wildneſs of ſur- 
ize, © Pray, Sir, are you the Sir 
© Robert Harold, who fo lately courted 
« Miſs Mildmay ?' | 
The very ſme,” cried I, running 
to the door, and bolting it, and you 
are the Sir Harry Hattings, who have 
© been villain enough to carry off that 


« admirable woman in a forcible man- 


ner from her family; and to impri- 
« ſon her for ſeveral months in a houſe, 
© where her delicacy was to be treated 
© with a continued round of outrage, 
and where the impriſonment of her 


© perſon was to do an irreparable injury 


to her reputation. Draw, Sir | for the 
« ſame providential diſpenſation which 
© has delivered her out of your hands, 
now delivers you up for puniſhment to 
mine. | | | | 

© Mighty pretty, truly !* returned Sir 
Harry, clapping his band alſo upon his 
ſword, but retreating a little; © and fo 


© I have been all this while unboſoming 


© myſelf to my greateſt enemy, upon 
_ * a full ſuppoſition that I was making 

© an agreeable acquaintance, if not a 
valuable friend? Truly, a very pretty 
© rencounter ; but I deſerve it all. What 
© buſineſs had this damned tongue of 


© mine to run on ſo impertinently in the 
company of an abſolute ſtranger ?. 


© And ſo, Sir Robert Harold, I mult 
give you ſatisfaction for behaving like 


* an infamous ſcoundrel to Miſs Mild- 


may? | 
Sir, replied I impatiently, this 


is no time for words. The man who 


could behave baſely to Louiſa Mild- 


may, muſt be the 
© laivs, and ; 


* I am glad to find you ſo extremely 


greateſt of all vil- 


© candid, Sir Robert, interrupted he 
ineeringly ; © becauſe, if (97 will only 


take the trouble of refleCting a little, 
you will find yourſelf much a greater 
Villain then your humble ſervant. 


, You, Sir,” continued he, altering his 
roice, and coming up fiercely to me, 


: you are a mighty proper perſon to 
commence a champion for the cauſe 
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of virtue. I carried off Louiſa, it is 
true; and, though I own the action 
to be highly criminal, yet is it hy any 
means ſo poor, ſo paltry, ſo L 
cable, as your conduct, in aſſuming 

the ſacred appearamte of honour — | 
attachment, to break in upon the un- 
ſuſpecting confidence of her ſoul, and 
to blaſt her reputation? Her charac- 
ter, Sir, was as unſullied as the noon- 
tide beams of heaven, till you infi- 
diouſly found means to ſteal upon her 
affections, and, in an accurſed hour, 
like the baſeſt of all ſcoundrels, in - 
famouſly violated every law of hoſ- 
pitality, every ſentiment of friend- 
ſhip, and every proteſtation of love. 
I have violated no law of hoſpitality, . 
have broken no link of friendſhip, 

have burſt no proteſtation of love. On 
the contrary, ſo far was I from wiſh- 
ing to betray Louiſa Mildmay, that I 


« was even willing to take her, ſtained 
and polluted as ſhe was by your baſe- 


neſs, and did not heſitate an inſtant 
to participate in her ſhame. And 
ſhall you, the original author of all 
her misfortunes, Rall you take upon 
you to call others to an account? 
Shall you, a villain of ſuch deeper 
dye, ſtand up as an advocate for in- 
jured innocence; and talk of chaſtiſ- 
ing offenders, who are, comparative - 

ly, ſpotleſs to yourſelf? Audacious 
ſcoundrel! let me rather, as infinitely 


the leaſt culpable of the two, here 


take yengeance upon you, for all the 

calamities which have befallen a wo- 
man whom I doat upon to diſtraction. 
From the moment I firſt heard of your 
ſucceſs with her, your very name 
1 a thouſand ſcorpions in my 


oſom; and I would have ſacrificed 


you to my rage, had not an indication 
of my relentment been likely to dif- 
appoint my deſigns upon Louiſa, I 
therefore ſtudiouſly avoided ſeeing you, 
well knowing the. vehemence 


come, and it is not a little of your 
blood which can gratify the greedi- 
neſs of my revenge... pb 
Melmoth, cowardice and guilt are in- 


ſeparable companions, By the God of 
heaven, this harangue of Sir Harry's 
almoſt petrified me. I felt myſelt a 


. eſpicable villain; and Lactually 


lieve, had not his ſword been already 


pointed at my boſom, the juſtice of his 


reply would bave ſhamed. my reſent- 


ment 


1 


own temper. But the time is now 


| 
| 


— — 
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ment into ſilence, and awed me into all 


conſcientious acknowledgments of the 
keeneſt ſelf- reproach; but my manhood 
was rouzed. at the ſight of his naked 


weapon, and to it we went, with as' 


determined malignity as ever rankled in 
the breaſts of men. Sir Harry had great 


command of his (word, and was prodi- 
giouſly ſtrong in the arm. For ſome 


time he thought to conquer me by a mere 
exertion of force; but finding this me- 


thod ineffectual, he threw out one of 
_ thoſe exquiſite feints, which none but 


2 maſter indeed ſhould ever think of 
giving into. I do not believe he thought 
me ſo good a ſwordſman as I really am. 
However, before he could poſſibly re- 
cover himſelf, I made ſo rapid a lunge, 
that my ſword was half-way through 


his right breaſt ; and the violence of the 


thruſt, together with the acuteneſs of 


the pain, brought him inſtantly to the 


floor. The noiſe which our combat oc- 
caſioned, by this time bringing up the 
people of the houſe, I thought it highly 


neceſſary to think of making my eſcape, 


eſpecially as they all cried out, He's a 


6 dead man !* and he himſelf adviſed. 


me to ſet immediately off. I did ſo: 


and, leaving Edwards to follow with 
my baggage, I quitted Paris in leſs 


than an hour, and ſhall embark in a few 
minutes for Dover. ye En oh 

Such is the hiſtory of this quarrel. 
And now, Charles, hear me attentive- 
ly. The moment you receive this, go 


to Lady Haverſham, and tell her, that 


if Louiſa and her friends are not entirely 


_ reconciled, and ready to receive me at 
my going over, I ſhall take an everlaſt- 


ing leave of England, and, perhaps, 


baniſh myſelf for life from any degree 


of converſe with human ſociety. Tell 


her, that what my angel has ſuffered, 


and ſuffered chiefly through my means, 
has rendered her ſo inconceivably dear 
to my fond heart, that a new diſap- 
pointment will probably drive me to. 
ſome inſtant act of deſperation. In ſhort, 


Charles, tell Lady Haverſham every 
thing which is molt likely to alarm her 


tenderne{s, or work upon her gener oſity. 
But why do I affront the excellent wo- 
man with a doubt of this unneceſſary 
nature? Why do I ſuppoſe 
Charles, I will neither talk of doubts 


But, 


nor ſuppoſes: the firſt are the greateſt 
injury to the benignity of her heart; 


and the latter, I hope, is a violence to 


the juſtice of my own. Adieu, there- 


fore, my dear Melmoth and be aſſured: 
that, let my fate be whatſoever it 125 
I muſt be, as long as I live, your true 
friend, Wange mn 


* 4 


LETTER VIII. 
LADY HAVERSHAM TO THE COUXN- 

TESS OF BLANDFORD, _ 
MY DEAR LADY-BLANDFORD, 
KAV cares are now over. Bob is at 
laſt married to Miſs Mildmay ! 
and has turned out the very thing I al- 


ways thought he would, a man of real 


probity and ſound underſtanding. Vour 
ladyſhip already knows what a variety 
of misfortunes attended my ſweet iter, 
from the time of her expulſion from her 
father's till her departure from the 
Magdalen: fo that all which is ne- 


ceſſary for me to relate, is the reception 


which her family gave her, and the re. 
ception which ſhe gave my brother. 

I have already told you, that the mo- 
ment her poor parents ſaw her letter to 
Miſs Beauclerk, they wrote up to me, 
deſiring me to take her inſtantly away 
from the ſtrange aſylum which ſhe had 
choſen in her delirium, and promiſing 
to be in town within a week, when eyery 
thing ſhould be ſettled to my fatisfac- 
tion: for I had frequently told them, 
how paſſionately Bob continued to love 
the unfortunate young lady, under all 
the diſadvantages of what we conſidered 
a ſcandalous elopement. They at the 


| fame time ſent me up Louiſa's little hiſ- 


tory, where I ſaw plainly enough, that 
notwithſtanding the unaccountable part 
which my brother had aRed, the dear 
deceived girl could not, by any means, 


eraſe him from her heart. A copy of 


this letter I therefore got that worthy 
man, Mr. Melmoth, to take for Bob's 
immediate uſe; and flew myſelf to the 
Magdalen, to which as I have been 
upon ſome occaſions a benefactreſs, I 
have always acceſs, and en uired for 


' Louiſa by her aſſumed appellation of 


Windham. The good Mrs. Doblon, 
and her fiſter, who have acquired ſo juſt 

a conſideration with Loviſa, were with 
her when I went in. The two koneſt 
women, it ſeems, are intimately ac- 
quainted with the matron, and that ac- 


quaintance adinitted them, whenever they 
is pleaſed 
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pleaſed, to Miſs Windham, They were 
now fitting, in the matron's room, when 
my appearance threw the little group 
into the greateſt conſternation. Louiſa, 
the moment ſhe ſaw me, ſtarted from 
her ſeat with a lightning-like rapidity, 
and exclaiming, Lady Haverſham ! 
Lady Haverſham!“ fainted inſtantly 
in my arms, Her two friends ſeemed 
igiouſly ſtruck ; but, nevertheleſs, 

_ exerted themſelves fo ſucceſsfully in re- 
covering her, that ſhe was quickly in a 
capacity of converſing; which when 
they found, they propoſed to withdraw, 
though Mrs. Dobſon had a viſible re- 
luctance in her manner, that made me 
conſider her with extraordinary atten- 
tion. Miſs Mildmay, however, would 
not ſuffer them to ftir ; but, taking each 
by the hand, preſented them with 115 
a grace to me, that I could not help 
iſſing her heartily for the condeſcend- 


ing dignity of the recollection. My. 


dear Lady Haverſham,' ſays ſhe, * you 
© have, I ſuppoſe, ſeen my letter to Miſs 
© Beauclerk.* I anſwered in the affir- 
mative, * Why, then, continued ſhe, 
give me leave to preſent two of the 
« worthieſt creatures in the univerſe to 
your ladyſhip.— This, Madam, is the 
excellent Mrs. Dobſon—and this the 
* heneficent Mrs, Carter, whom I have 
mentioned in that paper.” 3 

I roſe, and ſaluted each of them; 
thanking them in the warmeſt terms for 
their generous attention to Miſs Mild- 
may, and begging to know in what 
manner I could be ſerviceable to them 
on her account. O Madam!” cried 
Mrs, Dobſon, falling on her knees, and 
kiſſing my hand with great eagerneſs, 
you have been long entitled to our ut- 
* molt ſervices, to the everlaſting pray- 
ers of me and my whole family. Your 
* ladyſhip's munificent hand, and your 
noble brother's, have been the bleſſed 
* inſtruments of Providence, to ſnatch 
both me and mine from deſtruction. 
Tour ladyſhip may remember the un- 
happy farmer Jenkins, of Saliſbury, 
* who was thrown into gaol through 
_ ©* the mhumanity of a brutal landlord, 
_ * forreſenting an indecent liberty taken 
with his daughter. I, Madam, was 
wite to that Jenkins, and mother to 
that daughter. Your gracious bro- 
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* ſon, and gave a marriage portion with 
my child. Your Jadyſhip ſcarcely 
* heard of Sir Robert's unexampled ge- 


ther redeemed my huſband from pri- 


© nerolity, before "= ſent us down ſuch 


* a ſum, as enabled us to pay off all 


our debts, and ſet us, once more, 


© above the frowns of the world. | We 
© were utterly unknown both to your 


© brother and you; and had no recom - 


© mendation to your pity, but the me- 
« rit of our diftreſs. May the great 
God of heaven and earth ſhower down 
eternal bleſſings upon both your heads; 
and may 70 bath that happineſs 
a hundred times doubled with which 
you filled the he: 
mnng7” 5 
Grateful, generoufly- minded crea- 


% a. a a aa a 


ture !—My dear Lady Blandford, you 
cannot think how the tears rolled down 
my cheeks at this pathetick addreſs. I 


remembered the name perfectly well; 
and it was the merit of my brother's 


behaviour on that occaſion which ori- 
123 rivetted him to the boſom of 


uiſa. Vou recollect the affair your- 


ſelf, 1 dare ſay; for I believe I ſhewed 


you, as a curioſity, what a well-written 
letter of thanks I received from poo! 
Mrs. Jenkins, immediately after I ha 

ordered the remittance, which dwelt ſo 


ſtrongly upon the good woman's me- 
mory. I raiſed her up, you may be 
1 


ſure, as ſoon as I poſſibly could, and 
told her that the young lady whom ſhe 


had befriended ſo much, would, I hope, 
in a ſhort time, honour my brother 
with her hand, as the match was what 


lay cloſely to the heart of both our fa- 
milies. She heard me with a look that 
indicated a wildneſs of ſatisfaction; and, 


burſting into a loud flood of tears, ran 


about the room, Wing Thank God! 
© thank God ! I have lived to be of ſome 


little uſe to my benefaQtors !* 


You will 83 b ſurprized, 
d, 


my dear Lady Blandford, at finding the 
wife of a 


Mrs. Dobſon. The heart of the mean- 
eſt peaſant may be as ſentimentally ele- 
gant as a prince's; but it is education 


alone which forms the delivery of our 


ſentiments, and gives the cuſtomary cha- 


racteriſtick of order and diſtinction. For 
my own part, I was ſo much ſurprized 
at her manner, that I could not help 


telling her how greatly it ſtruck me. 


To which ſhe modeſtly replied, that 1 


was all goodneſs ; but that her father 
was a curate in Wiltſhire, who had ſe- 
veral children, and not more than forty 
pounds a year. * At the ſame time, 


L there- 


ts of both me and 


poor huſbandman expreſſing 
herſelf with ſuch an air of elegance as 
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therefore, continued ſhe, that he took 
every neceſſary care about the im- 
provement of our minds, he took care 


to bring us up in a manner that ſuited 
with the narrowneſs' of our fortunes ; 


able through the neighbourhood for 
our induſtry and our education. We 
all married men of humble fituations 
and hence ariſes the trifling diſparity 
which your ladyſhip is pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve between our converſation and 
our circumſtances. - But to go on. 
Having ſhewn Louiſa the letter I re- 
ceived from her father, ſhe conſented to 


0 
4 
c 
c 
c 
c ſo that we became ſomewhat remark - 
c 
0 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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go away with me inſtantly; but begged 


that Mrs. Dobſon and Mrs. Carter 
would favour her with their company 
whenever ſhe took the liberty to requeſt 
it. The worthy women aflured her of 
their immediate concurrence, and we 
parted with many tears on both ſides, 
after I had left a fifty pound bill for the 
uſe of the charity. 8 | | 
Louiſa was at my houſe about four 
days, when her father and her mother 
came to town. The dear girl, though 
ſhe impatientiy longed to fee them, 
was however extremely terrified at the 
thoughts of their approach.“ © Iiow, 
my dear Lady Haverſham,' would ſhe 
exclaim, * ſhall I be able to look them 


© in the face? There is one gnilt which 


I acknowledge; and they have nothing 

but my own word to purge away the 
imputation of a ſecond, Mrs. b 

nel's aſſertion may be taken as ſoon as 
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them in the face ?* 

They came at laſt z but with hearts 
prepoſſeſſed entirely as ſhe could wiſh, 
They had ſeen ſome of Haſtings's fa- 
vourite ſervants before their departure 
from the country; and, partly by me- 


naces and partly by bribes, they came 


at the truth, which correſponded exact- 
ly with the relation of Louiſa. Senſible 
therefore only to her late ſufferings, 
the father and the brother entirely for- 
got their reſentment on account of her 
original error; and the doating mother, 
who conſidered matters in a more ten- 
der light than either, was even ready to 
condemn herſelf for agreeing to the ex- 
pulſion of ſo deſerving a daughter, when 
ſhe came to weigh all the misfortunes 
which that expulſion had fatally pro- 
duced. In this frame of mind the three 
came to town, attended by Mrs. and 
Mils Beauclerk, when Louiſa was in- 


ar-. 


mine,—Goo:! God! how {hall I look - 
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formed they were all below ſtairs. Sweet 


girl, how ſhe trembled! how ſhe wept'! 


By the force of hartſhorn and argu- 
ment, I, however, recovered her, and 
ſhe came down, leaning on my arm, 
into the back parlour, where they were 
aſſembled. She had ſcarcely entered the 


room, when the poor mother, frantic; 


almoſt with impatience and joy, ſprung 
from her ſeat, and faſtening round her 
neck, ſtrained her in bor arms with a 
violence that almoſt® bordered upon di- 
ſtraction. Louiſa's feelings were no leſs 
exquiſite: ſhe endeavoured to return the 
embrace with an equal degree of fer- 
vour; and both ſunk lifeleis upon the 
floor before either could give utterance 
to a ſingle word. The colone! ran to 
his fiſter ; while the venerable old: gen- 
tleman ſeemed entirely employed about 
the recovery of his excellent lady: as 
to Mrs. Beauclerk, her daughter, and 
myſelf. we could ſcareely afford them 
any affiſtance for our tears. S 

When the mother and the daughter 
became ſomewhat compoſed, the Jatter 
threw herſelf at her father's fest, and 
begged at once his pardon and his bleſſ- 
ing. 'The old gentieman, whoſe heart 
was long ſince melted, looked at her 
for ſome time with an eagerneſs of ſi- 
lent rapture, as if he was perfectly will- 
ing, yet totally unable, to comply with 
her requeſt: at laſt, no longer maker of 
himſelf, he fell inſtinctively upon his 
knees, as ſhe kneit, and catching her 
in his arms, exclaimed, © O my child, 
my child!” and ſobbed out with ſuch 
a violence, that one would imagine his 
heart was abſolutely burſting. We there- 
fore tore him up in a manner; but Lou- 
iſa was rivetted on her knees, there was 
no prevailing upon her to riſe. After 


her father was forced into a chair, ſhe 


turned to her brother, who now hung 
weeping over her; and, while a large 
drop ſeemed faſtened upon each of her 


cheeks, ſhe cried out, O Harry, what 


has my infamy coſt you! Can you 
— but it is impoſſible you never can 
forgive the wretch who has — But 
are you actually recovered? O what 
a wretch am I, to involve every body 
who loves me in deftruRion !' The 
colonel replied to this in a manner 
equally polite and tender; and Mrs. and 

Miſs Beauclerk now coming to claim 
ſome little ſhare of her attention, Lou- 
iſa began to grow more temperate, an 


ee 


received them both with the warme 


token 
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tokens of a moſt cordial. affection. In 
a little time we were all reſtored to our- 
ſelves, and the whole company. were 
kind enough to become my gueits dur- 
ing their continuance in town; nay, in 
leſs than two hours, Miſs Mildmay, at 
the deſire of her parents, conſented to 
overlook my brother's behaviour; and 
a chariot was diſpatched for Mrs. Dob- 
ſon and Mrs. Carter, whom Mrs. Mild. 
may impatiently wanted to ſee, and who 
good-naturedly came to us in leſs than 
two hours more. But now, my dear 
Lady Blandford, prepare for ſomething 
extraordinary. | 

Mr. Melmoth, whom we have long 
thought a mighty worthy man, and 
who for many. years paſt has been in- 
dulging a moſt melancholy turn of diſ- 
poſition, on account of a wife and an 
infant, who died while he was quite a 
young man and abroad, is now the 
happieſt of human beings : he has found 
that wife and that child, in the perſon 
of Mrs. Beauclerk and her amiable 
daughter. Two days after Mr. Mid- 
may came to town, Mr. Melmoth re: 
ceived a letter from my brother, with 
orders to communicate it inſtantly to 
me; and as Mr. Melmoth has a triend- 


ſhip of an uncommon nature for Bob, 


he never heſitates a moment to execute 
his commands. (But, by the bye, Lady 
Blandford, you will fee what a narrow 
eſcape Bob has had in ancther duel.— 
God grant it may be the laſt! for if any 
accident ſhould happen to him I ſhould 
ablolutely run diftracted. )— Well, as I 
was ſaying, Mr. Melmoth came to my 
houſe after dinner, and, requeſting to 
lpezk with me in private, produced my 
brother's letter, obſcrving that Provi- 
dence ſeemed particularly inclined to ex- 
culpate Miſs Mildmay, and no leſs de- 
ſirous of puniſhing thoſe in an exem- 
plary manner, who had been intention. 
ay inſtrumental (that was his quality- 
ing word {or Bob's fake) in that young 
lady's diſtieis. I took ihe letter with a 
trembling hand; and though I rejoiced 
at this undeniable confii mation of Lou- 


iſa's rectitude, (till it was with the. 


Sleateſt difficulty I could get through 
the account of the duel, which you wall 
find incloſed in this packet. I was 
obliged to uſe my hartſhorn twenty 
times; and I do not know that I could 
have tead it at all, had not Mr. Mel- 


moth previouſly aſſured me that my bro- 


ther was in health, 


daughter. 
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When I had at laſt gone through the 
contents, I inſiſted upon Mr. Melmoth's 
going in with me to the company, as 
he was intimately known by charaQer 
to every body, though with ſome he 
might be vnacquainted by perſon. He 
accordingly complied; but judge, my 
dear, the univerſal aſtoniſhment, when, 
at the very inſtant of his entrance, Mrs. 
Beauclerk ſcreamed out, Mr. Villars!* 
and fell back into her chair. Alarmed 
at the name, the manner, and the voice, 
he flew to her, and exclaiming, O my 


© Nancy, my Nancy!” raiſed her up in 


his arms; while her beautiful daughter 
ran wild to her aſſiſtance, not knowing 
what to think of this extravagant ſur- 
prize. Not to keep you any lenger in 
ſuſpenſe, my dear Lady Blandford, the 
company ſoon diſcovered, that Mrs. 
Beauclerk was the long- loſt wife of Mr. 
Melmoth; and that fome very extraor- 
dinary circumſtance had divided them, 


without any fault on either fide, for 


a painful ſeries of years. What, how- 
ever, appeared very ſtrange, was, that 


each imagined the other to be dead; and 


that the information concerning the 
death of each was communicated to the 
other, by no Jets indubitable a chan- 
nel of intelligence than Mr. Melmoth's 
own father. Mr. Melmoth's father, it 
ſcems, was a great Eaſt-India merchant, 
and intended to give his ſon a large for- 
tune; but the young gentleman falling 


in love, and marrying contrary. to his 


father's conſent, the old man would not 
be reconciled to him upon any terms, 
but his taking a voyage to the Indies, 
and continuing abroad for an interval 
of three years. Mr. Melmoth, having 
no relource for the maintenance of his 
wife but his father's bounty, thought 
it better to accept of theſe cruel condi- 


tions, than to expoſe the woman of his 


ſoul to penury and diſtreſs: he compli- 


ed, therefore, though with a bleeding 


heart, and accordingly ſet out in about 
thirteen months after their marriage, 
juit as ſhe had been delivered of a 

He had ſcarce reached the 
place of his deſtination in the Indies, 
when his father wrote over a melan- 
choly letter, containing an account of 
his wife's death, and his child's z and 
adviſing him to think of cnlarging the 
term of his reſidence in that quarter of 
the globe. This was an adyice which 
the young gentleman readily purſued. 


After the loſs of all that was moſt dear 
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to his wiſhes, England became hateful 
to his thoughts, and he did not return 
till two years after the death of his fa- 
ther; when he had the mortification to 
find, that the old gentleman had lett all 
his wealth to ſome remoter branches of 
the family. Young Mr. Villars, for ſo 
1 ſhall now call him, though diſappoint - 
ed in his expectations of ſucceeding to 
his father's fortune, was, however, in 
very affluent circumſtances himſelf. Dur- 
ing his reſidence abroad, he had acquir- 
ed immenle riches, and had been left by 
a friend no leſs than eighty thouſand 
pounds to take the name of Melmotb. 
His property, when he came home, he 
_ chiefly laid out in the purchaſe of lands; 
and Bob has told me repeatedly, the va- 
lue of his eſtates is a clear ſeven thou- 
ſand a year. Yet, though he came 
home a very young man, and a very 
rich one, he ſtill avoided mixing much 
with ſociety. The company of women 
he particularly ſhunned ; and employed 
himfelf chiefly in acts of beneficence 
and literary reſearches, I do not recol- 
lect by what accident my brother Bob 
and he hecame originally acquainted ; 
but, notwithſtanding the diſparity of 
years, and the diametrically oppoſite caſt 
of complexions, he entertained a very 


high eſteem for Bob, and would ſome - 


times, on his account, viſit at my houſe, 
and be ſociable. I always reſpected 
him: I ſaw what an excellent heart he 
poſſeſſed; and he gained my elteem en- 


tirely, by the almoſt parental ſolicitude 


which he ſhewed for the welfare of my 
giddy - headed brother; and ſee, my 


dear, how Providence has rewarded him. 


In the very moment that he was labour- 
ing for the happineſs of other people, 
we ſee his own tranquillity reltored 
and find, that the benignity which in- 


_ duced him to mitigate the diſtreſſes of 


His friends, has been the Princip means 
of removing all thoſe diſtreſſes under 
which he ſtruggled himſelf. Who, Lady 


Blandford, ought not to be virtuous, 


even from intereſt; ſince, if the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having performed a good 
action is not a ſufficient reward, we 
are ſo generally certain of finding it 
highly to our advantage in the end? 

But now, to ſay ſomething of Mrs. Vil- 
lars. This lady, on the ſuppoſed death 
of her huſband, was reduced to ſome 
difficulties for ſupport; and, had not a 
diſtant relation unexpectedly left her a 
con ſiderable tum of money, ſhe, per- 
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haps, had found it neceſſary to work for 
bread. Old Mr. Villars would not ad- 
vance her a ſhilling ; and few are fond 
of cultivating a friendſhip with calami- 
ty. Soured, therefore, at the world, and 
abſolutely wretched for the loſs of her 
huſband, the moment ſhe found herſelf 
in circumſtances, ſhe retired to a ſequeſ- 
tered habitation in the country, and has 
lived there ever fince in a very private 
manner, viſiting very ew people, and 
continuing an intimacy ſcarcely at any 
houſe but Mr. Mildmay's. : 
Thus far, Lady Blandford, Mr, and 
Mrs. Villar's ſtory ſeemed to account 
for their ſeparation; but {till there want- 
ed ſome probable cauſes for old Mr, 
Villars's conduct, as well as for his 
daughter-in-law's aſſuming the name of 
Beauclerk, Moſt of us, therefore, ho. 
neſtly expreſſed our ſurprize, that the 
conſideration of Mr. Melmoth's marry- 
ing a young lady without a fortune, 
could induce his father to praftiſe ſo 
barbarous a deceit upon an only ſon ; 
and Mr. Melmoth himſelf ſeemed aſto- 
niſhed that his lady ſhould, without 
any reaſonable foundation, ſacrifice his 
name, while ſhe continued to dedicate 
herſelf ſo religiouſly to his memory. 
Mrs. Melmoth bluſhed, and only ſaid 
ſhe had her reaſons, 15 | 
That ſhe had! cried out Mrs. Dob- 
ſon, (who had been in the houſe ſome 
time, and now eagerly thruſt herſelf 
forward.) I was amazed at the good 
woman; and, indeed, fo was all the 
company ; but as ſhe appeared preg- 
nant with ſomething of importance, 
Mr. Melmoth entreated ſhe would go 
on. 
I will, Sir,” anſwered ſhe; * but 
« firſt of all give me leave to aſk you a 
© queſtion or two. Pray, do you re- 
© colle& one William Dobſon, who for- 
* merly was a favourite ſervant of your 
© father's ?? VVV 
* Yes, very well,“ returned Mr, 
Melmoth. | | 
© And, pray, do not you recollect, 
© that before your marriage with Mils 
Nancy Markham, the lady who now. 
© ſtands here, was publickly known, the 
© ſame William Dobſon one day told 
« you, in confidence, that your father 
was in love with Miſs Markham, and 
© intended to offer very advantageous 
* ſettlements, in hopes that the great- 
© nefs of the weopotht might obviate the 
« ditference of his age, and induce her 


to 
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« to accept of him as a huſband ? Pray, 
« Sir, do you remember this?“ 

Ves, Madam, replied Mr, Mel- 
moth, © I remember it perfe&ly well.” 
is nothing more than this. Your fa- 
« ther, ſtung almoſt to madneſs, at find- 
ing himſelf cut off from the firſt wiſh 
of his heart, reſolved upon the bar- 
« barous method of ſeparating you, and 
© making each believe that t other 
« was dead. An affurance of this na- 
ture coming from a father could ad- 


mit of no doubt; and you might 


« either of you have entered into a ſe- 
« cond marriage, even before accident 
© had undeceived you. In either caſe, 
the diſcovery of the deceit would 


have only increaſed your diftreſs; and 


ein the former, fo long as it remained 
© undiſcoyered, ſo long he was certain 
of making you miſerable, This was 
© not, however, the whole of his de- 
«© ſign. If he could make your lady 
© entertain a belief of your demiſe, he 
© thought it till poſſible for himſelf, 
© at ſome opportunity, to gratify the 
© horrid purpoſes of his imagination. 
© Though th 

© ſtill continued to love her; and once, 
I believe, actually inſinuated a pro- 


« poſition that mult be ſhocking to hu- 


© manity. This was at a time when 


her neceſſities were extreme, and when 


he hoped the ſeverity of her ſituation 
© would leflen the horror of his over- 
ture. But let me hurry from this 
« dreadful part of my narrative. When 
© he found himſelf treated with the ab- 


horrence which he merited; when 


* your lady even threatened to expoſe 
him to the world, and talked of ap- 
* plying inſtantly to a magiſtrate, if he 
* ever more came within her doors, he 
grew outrageous; he hired ruffians 


to inſult her, and omitted no oppor- 


© tunity of ſlandering her reputation. 
When, therefore, the retired from 
London, ſhe found it, I ſuppoſe, ne- 

* ceſlary to change her name, for fear 
* of his infamous machinations. 
* was what he told my huſband he was 
* fearful of: and it is very fortunate 
the lady took that precaution ; for I 
have been well aſſured, he made every 
© poſſible enquiry to diſcover the place 
© of her retreat. | 

_ © Gracious God!* exclaimed Mr 
Melmoth ; and can there be ſuch fa- 
* thers?But pray, Madam, tell me 


u & an ets 


e was his daughter, he 


This 


© by what means you have gained this 
information? Bi wv 4 
From the repoſitory of all his ſe- 
© crets, Witham Dobſon, Sir; whom, 
© after the death of a former huſband, 
© once the object of Lady Haverſham's 
© benevolence, I married. Mr. Dob- 
© fon often told me the ſtory, and ſe- 
© verely reproached himſelf at times 
© for continving in the old gentleman's 
«© ſervice. But it ſeems he was a liberal 


© maſter, and therefore William, I ſup- 


© poſe, endeavoured to check the pun- 
ency of his reflections. Mr. Dob- 
on, Sir, died about fix months ago; 
= on = death bed conjured me, 
it ever I found a ortuni 
to make this N * — 
diſturb the aſhes of the dead unne- 
ceſſarily: but the ſurprize which you 
expreſſed at your lady's change of 
name affecting me in a very particu- 
© Jar manner, I could conceal the cir- 
< cumſtance no longer. Perhaps I have 
© been preſumptuous. I beg pardon of 


© the honourable company; and hope 
© they will excuſe my impertinence, 


© from a juſt conſideration of my end.” 
Lady Blandford, did you ever hear 
ſo dreadful a ſtory? The barbarous 
but let us not think of the monſter; the 
bare idea of him curdles my very blood, 
and I ſhake with horror at the recol - 
lection of having written ſo much on ſo 
deteſtable a ſubject. | | 


When Nes. Dobſon bad i done ber 
ſtory, every 


body endeavoured to -ſhift 
the converſation ; and none of us hav- 
ing yet felicitated Mr. Melmoth on his 
happy diſcovery of ſuch a wife and ſuch 
a daughter, we took this opportunity 
of doing it very ſincerely. The wor- 
thy man was all extaſy; while'the two 
ladies fat between Mrs. Mildmay and 
Louiſa, enjoying a thouſand exquiſite 


feelings at ſo fortunate an event, and 


every now and then teſtifying their ſa- 
tisfaction with an expreſſive flood of 


tears. Mr. Mehnoth, my dear Lady 
Blandford, will be now quite another 


creature. His temper has already un- 


dergone a total alteration ;z and you can- 


not think how pleaſed I am at the im- 
atience which he manifeſts, if he is 
— a moment abſent from his new- 

found happineſs. He loves his wife 
with an exceſs of tenderneſs; and in- 
deed well he may, for a more excellent, 
or a more lovely woman of her age, I 
believe is not to be found Cs =" . 
19 
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His daughter toois as fine a young lady in 
perſon as ever I ſaw, and has a mind that 
even adds a luſtre to her external accom- 
pliſnments. Well, and what do you 
think has been already done about her ? 
Why, her father offered fifty thouſand 

unds with her to Colonel Mildmay; 
and old Mr. Mildmay is fo heartily for 


the match, that he propoſes to make a 


double wedding of it, the moment my 
brother arrives in town. Four and 


twenty hours ago, Mr. Mildmay would 
not have conſented ſo readily to his ſon's 


marriage with Miſs Beauclerk : but 
Miſs Melmoth's fortune has an irre- 
ſiſtible charm ; and fifty thouſand pounds 
will be no trifling aftair to ſupport the 


coronet which he expects in his family, 


Yet I do not know but this reflection 
would be a little cruel to the good old 


man, if I was writing to any body but 


Lady Blandford. 


Mr. Mildmay, his lady, and the co- 


Jonel, (for Mr. Melmoth deprived me 
of two viſitors) were now in town about 


five days, when Bob arrived at my door. 


The father and ſon were looking through 
the parlour-window, when he ſtopped, 
and both ran out good-naturedly to 


meet him, and inſiſted he would make 
no apologies for what was paſt. Faults, 
they obſerved, had been on both ſides; 
and fince he had chaſtiſed that villain 

Haſtings, they could forgive him every 


thing. Bob, Lady Blandford, was in 
a moſt elegant undreſs, and really took - 


ed charmingly. Louiſa, who was pre- 


pared to expect him every hour, was 
not much alarmed when he was intro- 


duced. She and her mamma were tit- - 


ting in the dining-room, when he came 


up between Mr. Mildmay and the colo- 
nel. I led the van; and Alexander 
himſelf, in the midi of all his victories, 


I am pretty certain, never experienced 


one half of my ſatisfaction. You know 


how. I love the recreant, and how I 


eſteem the Mildmays. This happy re- 


conciliation, therefore, almoſt overcame 


me; fo that inſtead of ſaying any thing 
to Louiſa on my entrance, I retired to 
a ſopha in one corner of the room, and 


indulged myſelf in a delicious flood of 
tears. Bob, however, was all himſelf: 


with an air of the deepett reſpect, yet 


of the greateſt manlineſs, he went up 


to the two ladies, and falling on his 
Knee, held a hand of each alternately 


to his lips, without once breaking out 
into any aukward excuſes; which, as 


matters then ſtood, muſt have called 
back diſagreeable images, and been lit 
tle elſe in fact than fo many inſinuated 

affronts. Louiſa was all ſweetneſs and 
confuſion, the mother nothing but ſen- 
ſibility and joy: both at length, how- 
ever, inſiſted upon his riſing; and he 
got up with ſuch a grace—to be ſure, 
Lady Blandford, there is not a finer 
young fellow in the kingdom ; and, as 
he is now in ſo fair a way of being. 
good, you muſt allow®me to ſpeak of 
him with my utmoſt partiality, In the 
evening Mr. Melmoth came with his 
lady and daughter. How did my ge- 
nerous Bob (I will call him y Bob 
20Ww) exult in the happineſs of his friend! 
and how did that equally generous friend 
rejoice at the happineſs of my brother! 
In ſhort, all our hearts overflowed with 
delight; and to render this delight the 
more permanent, we fairly married the 
two couple at St. George's, Hanover 


Square, the very next morning. 


I have been io buſy ſince the cele- 
bration of theſe weddings, that the writ» - 
ing of this letter has taken me up a 
whole week; and yet, long as it is now, 
and fatigued as I am with drawing it 
up, I cannot conclude without inform- 
ing you of ſome farther particulars, 


Haſtings's wound, bleſſed be God, is 


not mortal. A friend from Paris ſends 


word, that it had a dangerous appear- 
ance at firſt; but that, by the ſkill of a 


very able ſurgeon, the patient will be 
ſoon 1n a fair way of recovering. Cri- 
minal as that man may be, ſtill it is a 
terrible thing to have the blood of a 
tellow-creature upon our hands. But 


the vile Mrs. Darnel ! I know not whe- | 


ther it is improper ſometimes to be un- 
concerned at the misfortunes ot the un- 
commonly wicked, That wretch, find- 
ing her infamous hypocriſy thus palpa- 
bly detected, and fearing both the re- 
proach of the whole world, and the ut- 
moſt ſeverity of the law, on account of 
her behaviour to Louiſa, fold off her 
houſe and furniture, and, with the mo- 
ney it produced, prepared to embark 
for France; but in going down the 1ver 
tor that purpoſe, the boat accidentally 
overlet, and the miſerable creature, to- 
gether with the woman who had been 
the principal inſtrument in the baroa- 
rous behaviour to my ſiſter, were drow u- 
ed. As for Lady Harold's own maid, 
Sally, one of my brother's men aſſures 
him, ſhe died in an hoſpital, of a diſ- 

be, | | temper 
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temper that naturally reſulted from her 
crimes. Thus you ſee, in the ſhort 
ſtory of our family, my dear Lady 
Blandford, that vice is ſure to be pu- 
niſled at laſt, however proſperous it 
may appear in the ſetting out: whereas 
virtue, let it be never fo depreſſed in the 
beginning, is always certain of tri- 


umphing in the end. In the courſe of 


our little Novel, all the worthy cha- 
racters of diſtinftion have been made 
happy, and Louiſa will take care that 
none of the inferior ones ſhall go unre- 
warded. Mrs. Dobſon is to be her 
houſekeeper, with an annuity of a hun- 
ded pounds for life, and the good wo— 


man's garden is to be ſettled on her 
children in the country. Mrs. Carter's 
Sally is to attend my ſiſter in quality of 
woman, and my Bob has taken a large 
houſe in St. James's market for the mo- 


ther; which, when properly ſtocked and 
fitted up, he intends her as a preſent, and 


has no doubt but ſhe will be ſoon able to 


give her daughter ſuch a fortune as will 
get her a very excellent huſband, God 


bleſs you my dear Lady Blandford! 
Take care of your health, and ſet me 
down as your ever affectionate 


THEODOSIA HAVERSHAM, 
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O live beneath the golden ſtar of love, 
With happier fancy, paſſions more refin'd ; 
Each ſoft'ning charm of tenderneſs to prove, 
And all the finer movements of the mind. 


From gifts like theſe, ſay what the boaſted gain 

Of thoſe who exquiſitely feel or know? ?2 

The ſkill from pleaſure to extract it's pain, 
And open all the avenues of woe. 


Yet mall we, Colman, at theſe gifts repine ? * 
Implore cold apathy to ſteel the heart? 

Would you that ſenſibility reſign ? : 
And with thoſe powers of genius would you part? 


Ah, no, my friend! | nor deem the verſs divine, 
That weakneſs wrote in Petrarch's gentle ſtrain! 
When once he own'd, at Love's unfavouring Brine, 
* A thouſand pleaſures were not worth one ponds” 


The dreams of fancy ſoothe the penſive heart * 
For fancy ſtill can new delights diſpenſe: 
The powers of genius purer joys impart ; | 
For genius brightens all the ſprings of ſenſe. 


0 An of every muſe-ennobled mind, 

Far, far above the groveling crowd to riſe! 
Leave the low train of trifling cares behind, 
Aſſert it's birthright, and affect the ſkies! 


0 night divine, the pride of power to ſcorn! 
On fortune's little vanity look down! 

With nobler gifts, to fairer honours born, 
Than fear or folly fancies in a crown! 


A 2 


ESQ. 


As 


1 
As far each boon that Nature's hand beſtows 
The worthleſs glare of Fortune's train exceeds; 
As yon fair orb, whoſe beam eternal glows, 
- +. . Outſhines the tranſient mEteo? that it feeds. 


To Nature, Colman, let thy incenſe riſe, 
For, much-indebted, much haſt thou to pay; 
For taſte refin'd, for wit correctly wiſe, 
And keen diſcernment's ſoul-pervading ray. 


To catch the manners from the various face, 
To paint the nice diverſities of mind, 
The living lines of character to trace, 1 
She gave thee powers, and the the taſk aſſign'd. 


Seize, ſeize the pen! the ſacred hour departs! 
Nor, led by kindneſs, longer lend thine ear: 
The tender tale of two ingenuous hearts 
Would rob thee of a moment and a tear. 


Lo x pon, 
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ADVERTISEMENT, - 


As this volume may poſſibly fall into the hands of ſome who are 
F unacquainted with the ſtory of Theodoſius and Conſtantia, 
it is thought neceſſary to print it here as related by the SyECTATOR, 
No. 16 * | | 7 | 


© ConsTANTIA was a woman of extraordinary wit and beauty, but 
very unhappy in a father, who, having arrived at great riches by his 
own induſtry, took delight in nothing but his money. | 5 
FTheodoſius was the younger ſon of a decayed family, of great 
parts and learning, improved by a genteel and virtuous education. 
When he was in the twentieth year of his age he became acquainted 
© with Conſtantia, who had not then paſſed her fifteenth. As he 
lived but a few miles diſtant from her father's houſe, he had fre - 
© quent opportunities of ſeeing her; and, by the advantages of a good 
| * perſon and a pleafing converſation, made ſuch an impreſſion on 
her heart as it was impoſlible for time to efface: he was himſelf no 
© leſs ſmitten with Conſtantia, A long acquaintance made them ſtill. 
* diſcover new beauties in each other, and by degrees raiſed in them 
that mutual paſſion which had an influence on their following lives. 

It unfortunately happened, that, in the midſt of this intercourſe 
* of love and friendſhip between Theodoſius and Conſtantia, there 
broke out an irreparable quarrel between their parents; the one va- 
luing himſelf too much upon his birth, and the other upon his poſ- 
| © ſeſſions, The father of Conſtantia was ſo incenſed at the father of 
Theodoſius, that he contracted an unreaſonable averſion towards his 
* ſon, inſomuch that he forbade him his houſe, and charged his daughter 
* upon her duty never to ſee him more. In the mean time, to break off 
* all communication between the two lovers, who he knew entertained 
* ſecret hopes of ſome favourable opportunity that ſhould bring them 
together, he found out a young gentleman of a good fortune and an 
© agreeable perſon, whom he pitched upon as a huſband for his daugh- 
* ter. He ſoon concerted the affair ſo well, that he told Conſtantia 
it was his deſign to marry her to ſuch a gentleman, and that her 
wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a day. Conſtantia, who was 
* over-awed by the authority of her father, and unable to object any 
thing to ſo advantageous a match, received the propoſal with a pro- 


found filence, which her father commended in her as the moſt decent 


manner of a virgin's giving her conſent to an overture of that kind. 
_ © The noiſe of this intended marriage ſoon reached Theodoſius, who, 
after a long tumult of paſſions, which naturally riſe in a lover's heart 


an ſuch an cecaſion, writ the following letter to ms THE 


— 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


6 "] HE thought of my Conſtantia, which for ſome years has been 

«« my only happineſs, is now become a greater torment to me 

e than Jam able to bear. Muſt I then live to ſee you another's ? The 

„ ſtreams, the fields, and meadows, where we have ſo often talked 
« together, grow painful to me; life itſelf is become a burden. Ma 

you long be happy in the world, but forget that there was ever ſuch 

« a man initas | | ST 

| FE | © THrxoDOsINs,” 


© This letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that very evening, who 
© fainted at the reading of it; and the next morning%he was much 
more alarmed by two or three meſſengers, that came to her father's 
houſe, one after another, to enquire if they had heard any thing of 
Theodoſius, who, it ſeems, had left his chamber about midnight, 
and could no where be found. The deep melancholy which had 
hung upon his mind ſome time before, made them apprehend the 
worſt that could befal him. Conſtantia, who knew that nothing 
but the report of her marriage could have driven him to ſuch ex- 
tremities, was not to be comforted. She now accuſed herſelf of 
having ſo tamely given an ear to the propoſal of a huſband, and 
looked upon the new lover as the murderer of Theodoſius : in ſhort, 
ſhe reſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt effects of her father's diſpleaſure, 
rather than comply with a marriage which appeared to her ſo full 
of guilt and horror. The father ſeeing himfelf entirely rid of 
Theodoſius, and likely to keep a conſiderable portion in his family, 
was not very much concerned at the obſtinate refuſal of his daugh- 
ter, and did not find it very difficult to excuſe himſelf upon that 
account to his intended ſon-in-law, who had all along regarded this 
alliance rather as a match of convenience than of love. Conſtantia had 
now no relief but in her devotions and exerciſes of religion, to which 
her afflictions had ſo entirely ſubjected her mind, that after ſome 
years had abated the violence of her ſorrows, and ſettled her thoughts 
in a kind of tranquillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs the remainder of her 
days in a convent. Her father was not diſpleaſed with a reſolution 
which would ſave money in his family, and readily complied with 
his daughter's intentions. Accordingly, in the twenty-fifth year of 
her age, while her beauty was yet in all it's height and bloom, he 
carried her to a neighbouring city, in order to look out a fiſter- 
hood of nuns among whom to place his daughter. There was in this 
place a father of a conyent who was very much renowned for his 
piety and exemplary life; and as it is uſual in the Romiſh church 
for thoſe who are under any great affliction or trouble of mind to 
apply themſelves to the moſt eminent confeſſors for pardon and con- 
ſolation, our beautiful votary took the opportunity of confeſling her- 
ſelf to this celebrated father, : 5 
We muſt now return to Theodoſius; who, the very morning that 
the above mentioned enquiries had been made after him, arrived at a 
religious houſe in the city where now Conſtantia reſided; and de- 
ſiring that ſecreſy and concealment of the fathers of the convent, 
which is very uſual upon any extraordinary occaſion, he made him- 
ſelf one of the order, with a private vow never to enquire after Con- 
ſtantia; whom he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon the 
* day on which, agcording to common fame, cheir marriage _ to 
| | have 
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Japprehended; that ſhe ſhould not ſuffer herſelf to be 
4 meaſure. After which he recovered himſelf enough to give her 


ADVERTISEMENT, vii 


t have been folemnized. Having in his youth made a good progreſs 
in learning, that he might dedicate himſelf more entirely to reli- 
gion, he entered into holy orders, and in a few years became re- 

« nowned for his ſanctity in life, and thoſe pious ſentiments which he 

+-3aſpired into all who converſed with him. It was this holy man to 
whom Conſtantia had determined to apply herſelf in confeſſion, 

though neither ſhe nor any other, beſides the prior of the convent, 
© knew any ng of his name or family. The gay, the amiable 
© Theodofius, had now taken upon him the name of Father Francis, 
+ and was ſo far concealed in a long beard, a ſhaven head, and a 
“religious habit, that it was impoſſible to diſcover the man of the 
Maes in the venerable conventual. rd pad 1 
As he was one morning ſhut up in his confeſſional, Conflantia kneel- 
ing by him, o ened the ſtate of her ſoul to him; and after having 
gißen him the hiſtory of a life full of innocence, ſhe burſt out in tears, 
©* and entered upon that part of her ſtory, in which he bimſelf had ſo 


great a ſhare. *©* My behaviour,“ ſays ſhe, © has, I fear, been the 
death of 4 man who had no other fault but that of loving me too 


e much. Heaven only knows how dear he was to me while he lived, 


«and how bitter the remembrance of him has been to me ſince his 
„ death !”” She here pauſed, and lifted up her eyes that ſtreamed - 
with tears towards the father; who was ſo moved with the ſenſe of 
her ſorrows, that he could only command his voice, which was broke 
-*-with fighs and ſobbings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. She followed 
© his directions, and in a flood of tears — 
him. The father could not forbear weeping aloud, inſomuch that 


out her heart before 


in the agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhook under him, Conſtantia, 
* who thought the good man was thus moved by his compaſſion to- 


_ © wards her, and by the horror of her guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt 


* contrition to acquaint him with that vow of virginity in which ſhe 
* was going to engage herſelf, as the proper atonement for her ſins, 
* and the only ſacrifice ſhe could make to the memory of Theodoſius, 
* The father, who by this time had pretty well compoſed himſelf, - 
* burſt out again in tears upon hearing that name, to which he had 


been ſo long diſuſed, and upon receiving this inſtance of an unparal- 


* leled fidelity from one who, he thought, had ſeveral years fince given 
* herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. Amidf the interruptions of 


* his ſorrows, ſeeing his penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 


* able to bid her from time to time be comforted; to tell her that 
her fins were forgiven her; that her guilt was not ſo; great as ſhe 
affided above 


the abſolution in form; directing her at the ſame time to repair to : 


I bim again the next day, that he might encourage her in the pious - 


* reſolution ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable exhortations for her 
behaviour in it. Conſtantia retired, and the next morning renewed + 
her applications, Theodoſius having manned his ſoul with proper 
thoughts and reflections, exerted himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt 

„ manner he could, to animate his penitent in the courſe of life {he - 

„ Vas entering upon, and wear out of her mind thoſe groundleſs fears 
„and apprehenſions which had taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding with 
, * promiſe to her, that he would from time to time continue his ad- 
monitions when ſhe ſhould have taken upon her the holy veil. The 


© rules 


viil ADVERTISEMENTS 
4 rules of our reſpeRive orders, fays he, „will not permit that 
& ſhould ſee you, ng you may ec yourſelf not N 
«« place in my prayers, but of receiving ſurb frequent TnfiruBions 47 [ 
can con vey to you boy LETTERs, Go on chearfully in the glorious courſe 
« you have undertaken, and you will quickly find ſuch à peace and 
e ſatisfaction in your mind, which it 1s not in the power of the world 
“ to give. e | | 
C Conflantia's heart was ſo elevated with the diſcourſe of F ather 
Francis, that the very next day ſhe entered upon her vow. As ſoon 
© as the ſolemnities of her reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, 
© with the abbeſs, into her own apartement. 8 
The abbeſs had been informed the night before of all that had paſſed 
between her noviciate and Father Francis, from whom ſhe now de- 
© livered to her the following letter. Don: 155 


« AS the firſt fruits of thoſe joys and conſolations whieh you may ex- 
. ce pect from the life you are now engaged in, I muſt acquaint 
* you that Theodoſius, whoſe death fits ſo heavy upon your thoughts, 
4 is ſtill alive; and that the father to whom you have confeſſed yourſelf, 
% was once that Theodoſius whom you ſo much lament. The love 
© which we have had for one another will make us more happy in it's 
«« diſappointment, than it could have done in it's ſucceſs. Providence 
«© has diſpoſed of us for our advantage, though not according to our 
„ wiſhes. Conſider your Theodoſius {till as dead, but aſſure yourſelf 
cc of one who will not ceaſe to pray for you in Father 5 
e 1 a e e | „ Francis, 


_ © Conſtantia ſaw that the hand-writing agreed with the contents of 
< the letter: and upon reflecting on the voice, the perſon, the behaviour, 
and above all, the extreme ſorrow of the father during her confeſſion, 
© ſhe diſcovered Theodoſius in every particular. After having wept 
© with tears of joy: It is enough,“ ſays ſhe, © Theodaſins is ſtill in 
c being; I ſhall live with comfort, and die in peace.“ e 


© The LETTERS awhich the Father ſent her afterwards are yet extant in 
© the nunnery where ſbe reſided; and are often read to the young religious, to 
© inſdire them with good reſolutions and ſentiments of virtue. It fo 1 
ed, that after Conſtantia had lived about ten years in the cloiſter, a 
z violent fever broke out in the place, which ſwept away great mul - 
titudes, and among others Theodoſius. Upon his death-bed he ſent 
© his benediction in a very moving manner to Conſtantia ; who at that 
time was herſelf fo far gone in the ſame fatal diſtemper, that ſhe lay 
« delirious. In the interval which generally precedes death in ſickneſſes 
of this nature, the abbeſs finding that the phyficians had given her 
over, told her that Theedoſius was juſt gone before her, and that he 
had ſent her his benediction in his laſt moments. ' Conſtantia received it 
with pleaſure's ©© And now,” ſays ſhe, if I do not aſk any thing 
4 improper, let me be buried by Theodofius. My vow reaches x far. 
«© ther than the grave: what I -aſk, is, I hope, no violation of it.“ 
« She died ſoon after, and was interred according to her requeſt. 
Their tombs are ſtill to be ſeen, with a ſhort Latin inſcription on 
© them to the following purpoſe.” eo. 
« Here lie the bodies of Father Francis and Siſter Conſtance. 7% 
were louely in their lives, and in their deaths they were not di vided.· 
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TH EODOSIUS AND CONSTANTI A. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


CONTAINING 


THEIR CORRESPONDENCE, FROM AN EARLY ACQUAINTANCE TO THE 
8 | DEPARTURE OF THKODOSIUS, wg 


LETTER I. 
| CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS. 


A, A. $ it poſſible that Theodo- 
. wy he - e the phi- 
0! 9 


loſophy of Bernier? What 
would become of Chriſ- 
tianity, were we to adopt 


the following creed? L'ab-. 


Rinence des plaiſirs me paroit un grand 
peche, A fin to abſtain from pleaſures! 
What can he mean? Is not this perfect 
ly the reverſe of all moral and religious 
precepts? Are not abſtinence, and mor- 


uffcation , and ſelf-denial, echoed in our 
ears from the firſt dawn of reaſon? Are 


not we taught to guard againſt the pre- 
valence of pleaſures in general, and to 

k upon them as enemies under the 
maſk of friendſhip ? Conſider them in 
a religious light, and they confeſſedly 
alienate the heart from it's 22. The 
lavers of pleaſure cannot be lowers of 
God, The Sections cannot be ſet on 
lings above, while they tend to earth- 
ly objects. Conſider their moral ten- 
dency, and they will be found to vitiate 
and debaſe the ſoul. Selfiſhnefs, and 
a neglect of the ſocial duties, are inſe» 


N from the purſuit of leaſures. 


heſe are jealous gods, and demand 
from their votaries al the affections of 
the heart, all the attentions of the mind. 
They enſlave the better faculties, and 
make the ſenſes the tyrants of the un- 
derſtanding, 1 
Surely 5 mind is too noble a province 
for ſuch rulers; and, to me, the maxim 
of Bernier appears to be no leſs incon- 
ſiſtent with ſound philoſophy than with 
true religion. I fancy you will find 
ſome diſfculey to ſupport. him in the 
opinion of 7 e 


Cons rAN TIA. 


LETTER I. 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA, | 


VER amiable, and ever ingeni- 
£4 ous; pious in her,enquiries, and 
modeſt in her concluſions. How. de - 
lightful to accompany Conſtantia in 
the reſearches of truth and. ſcience L 
Clear in her conceptions, and acute in 
her expreſſion ; through the medium of 
her language, we diſcover more clearly, 

wt B even 


10 


knovvn to us. It aſſiſts the underſtandi ng 
in the fame manner as the teleſcope aids 


eye, and brings near the diftant ob- 1 


Thus it is, Madam, that while you 
call upon me to the deciſion of moral or 
religious enquiries, and place me in the 
dictatorial chair; after having inveſted 
me with the commiſſion of a judge, like 

a ſkilful advocate, you in ſome meaſure 
qualify- me for that office, by laying 
before me the whole merits of the 
G | 95 | 
When I praiſed the philoſophy of 
Bernier, I had not indeed forgot that 
fingular maxim of which you have 
taken notice; but I was by no means 
aware that you would ſeize upon this 
- eminence, and from thence diſcharge 


your artillery both on the philoſopher 


and his encomiaſt. | | 
Well, fair friend ! fince Venus is 
armed for the engagement, and has al- 
ready made her attacks, ſhe muſt ex- 
ze& to meet with a Diomede. But 
Theodoſius, perhaps, will not be fa- 
tisfied with his conqueſt; if, like the 
_ goddeſs of beauty, Conſtantia ſhould 
retreat, wounded only in the hand. 
Fes, my amiable moraliſt, I do ap- 


rove the philoſophy of Bernier; nay, 


I adopt his creed too, and cordially de · 
clare with him, L'abſtinence des plai- 
firs me pardit un grand pechte. What 
is ſin? Is it not to act contrary to the 
will of the Supreme Being? Beyond all 
doubt; where that will is known. Is 
fr not evident that the benevolent Crea- 
tor of the univerſe intended, and till 
 Mtends, only the happineſs of his crea- 
tures ? This muſt be allowed from the 
_ conſent and the appearance of his works 
in general. And is not pleaſure hap- 
pineſs ? It muſt be ſo, or the term is 
vain. If, then, the Supreme Being in- 
tended principally the happineſs of his 
creatures, and if pleaſure be happineſs, 
to abſtain from A is to fruſtate 
the intentions of Providence, to act 
contrary to his will; which is, confeſ- 
ſedly, the very eſſence of ſin; L'ab- 
flinence des 1 ore eft un grand peche. 
It is a capital fin to abſtain from plea- 
ſure, ſince it muſt have been the pri- 
mary view of the Divine Beneficence to 
communicate pleafure to human na- 
ture. J 25 + + 7 ues 
To what other end was this pomp, 


THEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA. 
even thoſe ſentiments that are not un- 


this magnificence of beauty ſcattered 
over the viſible univerſe? loge che 
language of nature, through all her ſmil. 
ing works? © Children, be happy; 
brought into exiſtence by the com- 
mand of that glorious Being who is 
love itſelf, your inheritance is plea- 
© ſure, and it is your only duty to cul. 
© tivate it well.” Are they not, there. 
fore, children of diſobedience, who thus 
invited into the vineyayd, ſtand idle in 
the market place, and vainly ſay, that 
no man hath employed them ? 

Hath God created a paradiſe, and 
will not man look Ranks him to enjoy 
it; but, like his firſt parent, as deſcribed 
by the Engliſh poet, ſtill penſively con - 
template himſelf in the murmuring 
fountain? Shall he for ever ſeek his 
image in the waters of adverſity ; and 
ſhall the fair ſcenes of life be deformed 


through ſuch a mirror? 


Surely, to abſtain from pleaſure is a 
negative Kind of guilt ; ſince that very 
abitinence is a reproach to the eternal 


and invariable Benevolence! 


From whom do we derive every na- 


tural deſire? By whoſe wiſdom were the 


fine organs of ſenſation formed? To 


whoſe bounty do we owe the objects of 


gratification? And to whoſe benevo- 
lence are we indebted for the capacity of 
enjoyment? Proceed not theſe powers 
and faculties from the great Source of 
all things? Was not each adapted to 
it's peculiar function? And is not the 
neglect of theſe capacities a fault? Is 
not the mortification of them a crime! 
By what means came pleaſure into 
the world? Was it introduced by ſome 
malignant fpirit? Did ſome dzmon 
contrive it for the deſtruction of man- 
kind? That could not be; for no in- 
ferior being could have power to per- 
vert the faculties and capacities of hu- 
man nature. In ſuch a caſe the Su- 
preme Creator muſt have been an im- 
perfect being: he muſt have wanted 
the will to ſecure the happineſs of his 
creatures; or, if he had the will, he 
muſt have been without the power to 
execute or eſtabliſh it. Either of theſe 
ſuppoſitions it would be folly to 1 
mit. Pleaſure, therefore, can only owe 
it's origin to God, azd it's very name 
proves it to be of divine extraction. 
And ſhall we refuſe acquaintance wii 
an object of heavenly detcent ? Shall 
we ungratefully bid the giver 7 | 


THEODOSIUS AND GONSTANPIA. 11 


is yiſts, or repro ach him with à ſup- 

— hy e would 3 with ; 
zpenſities we ought not to indulge? 

Yes, Bernier, you are in the Woke. 


poſition, that 


The renunciation of pleaſure muſt be a 


ſin; not only actually, but effectually 
a fin. The mind that refuſes admit- 
tance to ſuch a gueſt, muſt acquire a 
lomy and unſoeial habit; be fit 
only for the regions of monaſtick dul- 


nels, where lazy ſanctity offers a pre- 
| ſterous devotion ' to that Being, 1559 


neſs. | ivory 5 
When the bias of nature is oppoſed, 


when her ſovereign dictates are broken, 
man becomes incapable of rendering 


any acceptable ſervice either to his God 


to ſociety, or to himſelf! To his GO 
he is ungrateful; nay, he inſults bim 
with a devotion more becoming the 


worſhippers of Moloch, while he ſup- 
poſes him capable of delighting in 

cruelty ; of afflicting his creatures, by 
giving them paſſions which it ſhould be 
a merit to mortify; and of tantalizing 


them, by requiring a rigid abſtinence 


from every inviting enjoyment that na- 
ture ſuggeſted. To the intereſts and 


affections of ſociety he becomes cold 


and indifferent, when, what ſhould 
principally engage him to them, the ſo- 
cial deſires of nature groan beneath the 
yoke of undelighted abſtinence. Upon 
the ſame” principles he is an enemy to 
himſelf, to that being which was given 
him for his enjoyment, and which at 
laſt he ſhall render back to the Giver, 
with, I knew that thou wert an hard 
* Maſter, therefore the talent: that thou 
5 poet me I have made no ule of : be- 
hold, here it is again.” | 

O Pleaſure?! thou firſt, beſt gift of 
eternal Beneficence ! Faireſt and moft 
beloved daughter of heaven, all hail ! 
and welcome to ſojourn on earth! A 
ftanger thon art to every malignant and 
unſocial paſſion, formed to expand, to 
exhilarate, to humanize the heart! 


But whither has m ſubje& tranſport- | 


ed me? Have 1 loſt ſight of Conſtantia? 


intended that we” ſhould rejoice in and 
partake of a general and ſocial happi- 


* th 4 


we preach is not the offspring of chance, . 


but the child of God. 


The Epicurfan;d rine of pleatube 
is ſelfiſh this that we would recommend 


is pious. From conſiderations repect - 


ing the uncettainity, of this life, and the 
improbability of another, che Athenian 
philoſopher, if we may believe his bio- 
grapher, Laertids, taught his followers, 
to purſue inceſſantly all that was called 
enjoyment, From reflections that 7 | 
honourable tothe eternal Providence; 
that conclude him to be ue glue ” 


of all that deſerves the name - 
ment, of the obje&s that gratify,.a 


the faculties that enjoy; in obedience 


to his benevolent intentions, would we 


ſummon the world to the purſuit of 
pleaſure, and convince it that the ſun 


doth not ſhine in vain? _ 


Nor will this doQrine, as my fair 


friend apprehends, be at all inconſiſtent . 
with the pure precepts of that religion 


iS 
4 - 
3 


* 3 . 
or, after all, what is pleaſure? Is 


it to be found at the table, of riotous 
feſtivity, or in the venal arms of erra- 
tick love? Impoſſible! for theſe are the 


haunts of madneſs, of meanneſs, diſguſt, 
and folly. | N 


Human Pleaſure is of a delicate tem- þ 


r. She diſclaims all connections with 
indecency and exceſs: ſhe declines tt 


' ſociety of unterider Deſire, and of Riot 0 


roaring in the jollity of his he: 
ſenſe of the diguity of human nature; al. 
ways accompanies her, and ſhe cannot 


* 


admit of any thing that degrades it. 
Faith, Modeſty, and 
Delicacy, are her handmaids; Tempe- 


Tenderneſs, Good 


rance and Cheartulneſs are her bo 


triends. She is no ſtranger to the en- 
dearments of love; but ſhe always con- 
ſults her handmaids in the choice of the 
object: ſhe never refuſes. her preſenee 
at the ſocial board, where her friends 
are always placed on her right hand, 


and on her left. During the time, ſhe 


generally addreſſes herſelf to Cheatful- 
neſs, till Temperance demands her at- 


tention. e 
Let us now, Conſtantia, enquire 


enjoy. 


Act. A 
nature; al- 


That cannot be; for pleaſure js my ſub- whether this amiable being 'merits the 
F charge that you have brought againſt 
I kak | © J Oug! 
Yet poſſibly my amiable — 4⁰ 1 Win eat, 
this ume more than half diſpleaſed, Will the alienate the heart from it's 
a Where,” ſays ſhe, * will this end? duty? But how} Has if not already ap- 
* Has Theodoſſus conſpired with Ber- peared, that the hetſelf was ſent from —_ 
* Hier to revive the ſehool of Epicurus? God, the beſt gift of infinite bene vo- 
By ne means, Madam The pleaſure lence? It is only in the abuſe, in the 
a e B 2 perverſion 
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bea of the giſt, that the heart can 
alienated from it's duty. Goldi 

The lovers of pleaſure may, undoubt- 
edly, be lovers of God. 'To be pleaſed 


with the gift, and not love the giver, 


would be unnatural and ungrateful. 
Hence the charge of the inſpired wri- 
ter, that ſome were lovers 
more than lovers of God. What was 
this more or leſs than the charge of in- 
ar} SR ETRICRIN OO 
The Sections, you ſay, cannot be 
ſet on things above, while they tend to 
_ earthly objects. Literally, they cannot; 
but the beſt devotion, that ſuch an im- 
perfect creature as man is capable of 
paying, is derived from his mortal feel- 


ings, perceptions, and enjoyments, 
pe finds himſelf happy 1n theſe, . 

he is naturally led to adore that Being 

who gave them; to look up with gra- 


When 


titude to him, and ſo far to /et his affec- 
tions on things abowe, as he has reaſon 
to hope for a happier allotment in an 
improved ſtate of exiſtence. Thus 
far, even a regard to things on earth, 
may aſſiſt his piety, and encourage his 
| hope. e 18 


Dur ideas of heavenly objects are 


extremely abſtracted from ſenſe, and yet 
it is difficult through any other medium 
to extend the affections to them. It 


has been obſerved, with philoſophical 


truth, by one of the ſacred writers, that, 
Fa man love not his brother whom 
he hath ſeen, how ſhould he lowe God 
* whom he hath not ſeen?* I will bor- 
row his mode of reaſoning, and will 
add, if a man love not thoſe gifts of 
God which he hath ſeen, how ſhould 
he ſet his affection on thoſe which he 
hath not ſeen ? If he hath not bee 

pleaſed with thoſe enjoyments "which 


the Divine. bounty hath allotted him, 


as peculiarly, adapted to this ſtate of 
being, what moral proſpe& can he have 


of being better ſatisfied in any future 


ſtate? 


[2 


dency of pleaſure, and load it with the 
| heavy charge of vitiating and debaſing 
the mind; adding, that ſelfiſhneſs, and 
a neglect of the ſocial duties, are inſe- 
parable from the purſuit of it. Has 
not my friend made a miſuamer here, 
in giving the name of pleaſure to Vice? 
Change the terms only, and the charge 
is juſt. It is impoſſible. that innocent 
pleaſures ſhould vitiate, or that delicate 


 epjoyments ſhou!d debaſe the mind, It 


pleaſure, 


But you quarrel with the moral ten - 


is impoſſible that thoſe ſocial delights. 


; which ſoften the heart, ſhould make ir 
ſelfiſh, or exclude from it's feelings a 


regard for the happineſs of others. 


ners of men, we ſhall find that not the 


very abſtemious, the mortified, or the 


ſanctimonious, are moſt diſtinguiſhed 


for ſocial virtues. The reaſon, I think, 


is obvious; when innocent appetites 
and deſires are relitrained, the ſocial af. 


fections languiſh under the ſame oppreſ- 


ſion... It is ſcarcely poſſible, that any 


man who admits of no enjoyments in 

himſelf, ſnould be indulgent to thoſe of 
We behold innumerable in- 
ſtances of this, both in thoſe who cannot 


others. 


and in thoſe who will not enjoy. 


The encouragement of pleaſure, there- | 


fore, cheriſhes the ſocial virtues ; and 
he who is of a happy diſpoſition himſelf, 


will be the firſt to promote the happineſs 


of his neighbour. __ | 
Yet, will not pleaſures enflaye the 
better faculties, and make the ſenſes the 
tyrants of the foul? No doubt—if the 


enjoyments of the mind are excluded; 
but the ſoul has it's peculiar pleaſures, 
which may and ought to take their 
turn; and if the intellectual appetites 


are gratified, as well as the ſenſual and 
the ſocial, the province of the mind will 


neither be uncultivated, nor be ſubject 


to the uſurpation of invaders. 
Pardon me, Conſtantia! when I write 
to you, I knaw nat when to have done ! 
Even now | lay down the pen with re- 
lutance—even now, with a ſigh, I ſub- 
ſcribe _ - 2 5/4 
FE 'THEODOSIUS. 


LETTER III. 
CONSTANTIA T0 THEODOSIUS. 


HERE is nothing more true, than 


that credulity is the foible of wo- 


men, I have a Violent inclination to 
believe every word you have faid, as 


er gallantry as your reh N 
my 


nay, I can hardly il the ruin 


poor arguments ; though I have the va- 

nity to think, that the breaches you 
have made in them might eaſily be fe- 

ping: However, you certainly had the 


appieſt addreſs to introduce your doc- 
trine by the hand of flattery, The un- 
derſtanding of a woman is by nothing 


: 


ſo eaſily vanquiſhed ag by the artery. 


If we look into the minds and man- 
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of praiſe. If it be to your purpoſe to 


it, give it the compliment of 
an . would blind it, call 


ſtrength. I 


it brighter than the day. The praiſe of 
a ohilofopher is really a moſt dangerous 


thing; and it is not in female fortitude . 


to reliſt it. Accompanied with the ideas 


the ſenſe and dignity of the ſpeaker con- 


ſpire with our natural love of it, to give 


it the ſanRion of fincerity., _ 1 
Should I preclude. all future compli- 
ments from the letters of Theodoſius, 


and ſay no more than what is uſually 
faid upon ſuch. occaſions, viz. that I, 
could not deſerve them; however true 
it might be, it would not ſave me from 


the charge of affectation: an imputa- 


tion which of all others would be moſt 


dreadful to me! Frank- hearted let me 
be eſteemed; and, though deſtitute of 
every other excellence, I ſhall not be 
the meaneſt of my ſex. h 


But you ſee, my friend, I have given 


you ſerious, and, I hope, ſatis factory 
reaſons, why you ſhould ſhut up the 


fountains of adulation ; unleſs you think 
that they will give fertility to a barren . 
foil, Aſſure yourſelf, I ſhall conclude. 


this to be your opinion, if you pay any 


compliments either to my perſon or my 


. underſtanding. | 
I find no inclination to controvert any 


of the principles contained in your laſt. 


They are all amiable. at. leaſt, if they 
are not ſolid ; and, poſſibly, it may be 


nothing more than the prejudice of a, 
narrow education, that would witholJd 


any part of the credit due to them. 

Ah, my friend ! for, ſurely, you are 
my friend, if any confidence may be re- 
poſed in human appearances ; pity the 
ignorance of a hapleſs girl, I had almoſt, 
laid an orphan, unaſſiſted and unin- 
ſtructed!— Believe me, Theodoſius, to 


your converſation I am indebted for al- 
molt all the valuable ſentiments I have. 


You firſt taught me to think at large: 
vou told me that liberty of opinion 
waz as much a natural inheritance as 


erſonal liberty; that human nature had 


ong groaned under the tyranny of cuſ - 


tom; and that the worſt ſpecies of cap - 
tivity, was the . impriſonment of the 


ene bh e ol 
| Ever to be remembered is that diſtin- 
guiſned leſſon, which, upon our firſt, 
quaintance, you gave me in the grove 


of poplars. You polite] y pretended, that 


-- 


. 


I ſoon. diſcovered in it the ſpirit | 


manner of Theodoſius and found it ſo 4 | 


well adapted to my own circumſtances, : 
that I could no longer doubt either for 


. whom, or by whom it was written. 
of truth and gravity, it makes it's way 
to the heart without oppoſition; and 


Notwithſtanding this diſcovery, I muſt 


beg you will favour me with a copy of 
it; for that „ gave me has 


been deſtroyed, I believe, by the zeal 
and induſtry of Father M=—, Adieu! 
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DY f oling me to be the author of . 


| the following letter, you have laid ; 
me under | ſome diſagreeable circum- 


ſtances. But what would you conclude, \ 


ſhould I, on that account, refuſe you a 


copy of it? Might you not juſtly charge 
me with that affectation which bang 7 
greatly deſpiſe ? You ſhall have it, be. 
the conſequence what it will. Conſtan- 

obey. 


7. þ Þ © 


© THOUGHTS' ON THE IMPROVE-: 
© MENT OF THE MIND AND MAN-' 


ERS, ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG 
-LADY-OF BOLOGNA. BY'A ME Ms / 

BER or THE: ACADEMY DELLA" 
ness RP Se (> 


a a a a 


© MADAM, 


1 4 : 


can take towards improvement, 
is to be convinced that ſhe wants it. 
The mind is ſituated in ſuch an ob- 


ſcure receſs, and is ſo little the ob- 


4 
. 

« 

6 jet of the ſenſes, that it is a difficult 
© matter to take a view of it at all- 
much more, to behold it in it's true 
ligbt. Hence, we are apt to believe it 
s ſufficiently furniſhed, when deſolate; 
« 

- 
o 


and empty; and to think it whe 4AM 
ces little | 


cultivated, though it produces litt] 
more than the rude growth of nature. 
© Better, however, iseven that growth, 


than ſome artificial products. Bet- 


6 
« ter is the harveſt, of wild ſimplicity, 
© than the rank and thriving crops, that 


© have been cultivated by the induſtry 


« of folly! Ce 


it was written by ſome other perſon, for 
the oi ay Fon woman by e 


1 
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tia commands, and Theodoſius muſt 


„PE firlt ſtep that a young lady 
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4 to ſpring up in a young mind, 
„ d en Fir tet rote; of: 


it takes root, the love of truth and 
nature periſh unavoidably, and arti- 
s fice-and inſincerity uſurp their place, 
* like theſe are ſo infinitely 
« odlous, ſo perfectly oppoſite to all tht 
is amiable or deſerving of confidence, 
that, if a woman had an averſion to 
being beloved, ſhe could not find a 
more effectual antidote. nk 
Never, Madam, have I known an 
affected woman poſſeſſed of any ami- 
c able or any virtuous quality! 
The Coccatrici is not unknown to 


1 © you. Behold in her, then, a moſt in- 


« ſtrutiveleure on the management of 
© the mind? For the Coccatrici, with 
the beſt natural underſtanding, not 
uncultivated by books, is at pains 
«to render herſelf the moſt odjous wo- 
4 man in the world. Affectation has 
the abſolute dominion both of her 


c -perfon and mind. Her words, her 


© motions, her actions, her opinions, 
© are all under the influence of affecta- 
tion; all receive it's ugly and diſ- 
£ -puſtful'ſtamp.  Obſcurely born her- 
_ © ſelf, the Coccatrici's paſſion is di- 
© ſtinftion. Without any accompliſh- 
© ments of perſon, ſheaffeRs the ſoft- 
neſs, the negligence, the languiſh- 
ments of beauty. Theſe, and in- 
numerable more abſurdities, ariſing 
from the ſame principle of affectation, 
« render her the contempt of your ſex, 


and the jeſt of ours. Yet were ridi- 


« culous manners the only effect of this 
7 e the Coccatrici might be 
© laughed at and pitied; but the ſame 
_ © infincerity, the ſame deviation from 
truth and nature which preduces theſe, 
© has other conſequences that fender her 
© deteſtable; ſhe is ſcurrilous and treach- 
6 erous; nor is this to be wondered at. 


A mind which affectation has alienat- 


© ed from every natural principle of 
_ © ſimplicity, loſes at the ſame time the 
_ © ſocial virtues, and becomes indifferent 


oppreſs it's better fruits, af- 
«+feRation is the moſt deſtructive; where 


take to bet 
* lence and ſincerity. An infinite num. 


THASDOSIUS AND: CONSTANTIA. 
Of all che offenſive weeds that are 


ments upon precepts. In the Cocca- 
* trici, Madam, you behold by what 
© odious qualities a poliſhed under- 
© ſtanding may be debafed, 
© For the improvement of the man. 
ners, therefore, ſomething more muſt 
© be neceſſary than the mere acquiſition 
of knowledge; and this ſomething I 
cultivation of benevo- 


6 


© ber of virtues will Sring from theſe 
© valuable roots. The Joveef human. 


© kind will make you a friend to oy 


fellow creature; and, together w 

© the approbation of ypur own heart, 
general eſteem and 34miration will be 
your reward, The love of truth will 
«'fave you from affectation, and from 
© all it's diſagreeable conſequences ; fa- 
« crifice at the ſhrine of Nature, and 
©. borrow from her your manners and 
« ſentiments, not from the fantaſtick 
© humours of faſhion. From her, like- 
* wiſe, borrow your knowledge, and 
not from the labours of the ſchools, | 

© She will give you no narrow or illi- 
© beral ideas of her great Author. Be 
* ſuch writers, therefore, your ſtudy, 
as have made her theirs; ſuch as have 

© ſhewn the wiſdom, the ceconomy, the 
© prudence, the benevolent purpoſes of 
© her works, The contemplation of 
| ſuch objects gives the mind a large 
and liberal turn, lays a foundation 
for the molt rational piety, and re- 
conciles us to the allotments of life, 
when we bebold the ſuperintendence 
of a wiſe and benevolent Power oyer 
every department of the univerſe. 
Next to natural philoſophy, the 
hiſtory of human-kind will merit your 
attention. Various are the advantages 
to be derived from'this courſe of read- 
ing. A celebrated writer of anti- 
quity has obſerved,” that he who 1: 
ignorant of what happened before his 
© owntimes, is ill a child. Before! 
© had made a competent Wee 
with hiſtory, I never could read this 
« paſlage without pain and ſhame. I ima · 
© gined that the eyes of the great Ora - 
© tor were upon me, and that I appear- 


a aA na a & 


A a a a KX K 


à to the intereſts and the reputation of 
© others. 5 ee . 

_ » © Of noſimple ingredients is this cha- 
© rater compoſed. ' Forbidding ride, 

© ridiculous vanity, mfidious infince- s 
© rity,” virulent malignity, make a part childhood, and the mind that is un- 
5. of the compoſition of the Coccatrici. informed, at whatever period of life, 
Characters are always the beſt com- is ſtill in a puerile ſtate. 


©ed childiſh before him. I am no- 
© extremely well convinced, that what 
© he obſerved was comparatively juſt. 
Ignorance is the characteriſtick of 


— 
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TT HEOPOSIVS | AND», CONSTANTIA,” IG 
<. ſenſe! Is it the p 


From the knowledge of paſt events 
« and their cauſes; from attending to 
« the œconomy of Providence in the 
« external and internal Seen of 
« the world ; by tracing the progreſs of 
« ſcience, and Mer improvement 
« of the mind, we learn ta form uſt 
8 conceptions of human actions and 
« opinions z to maße the beſt uſe of rea- 
© ſon in foreſeeing the conſequences of 
principles yet inpraKiſed; to enlarge 
and liberalize our religious ſentiments, 
* while we contemplate the Supreme 
© Being in the capacity of an univerſal 
© rarent; and to ſee what moral per- 
c F-Rion the human mind is capable of, 
© when man, in his ſavage and in his 
( civilized ſtate, is diſtinctly preſented 
© to our vie x. | | 
© Theſe, Madam, are enquiries wor- 
( thy of a rational creature; worthy of 


© that acute. and trging genius 
© which the liberal Rand af * has 


« given you! 
1 Male an adequate uſe of her gene- 
tous and valuable gifts. Deſpiſe the 
© ſneer of ſuperficial foppery, that is 
eyer jealous of ſuperior ſenſe, and 
« dreads the knowledge of a woman 
© on account of it's own ignorance, 
If you are not without hopes of being 
united to a man of an accompliſhed 
mind, qualify yourſelf for his com- 
* pany. Te him not be obliged to 
consider his wife merely as a domeſ- 
* tick, uſeful in her appointment; make 
bim eſteem her as a rational compa- 
nion, whoſe converſation may enliven 
the hours of ſolitude; and who, with 
* a mind not vacant, or unfurniſhed, 
; ae, he the Fee in the goſ- 
bring forth out of ber treaſure 
, of One yk 
Jo what a, deſpicable ſtate would 
your ſex be degraded by. thoſe mono- 
* polizers of dignity and knowledge, 
* who would debar you from both! 


What! were reaſon, and reflection, 


„hat is adapted to literary improve - 


ments, given to you as they are given 


to us, by a different author, or, for 
„ Ufferent purpoſes ? Mean fallacy, in 
i dr ſex, that would eſtabliſh the, worſt 
 pecics of tyranny over you, the..ty- 
roy | of the mind! Groundleſs and 
* Illideral fear in man, that he ſbould 
{ loſe his dignity in the eyes of a;wo- 
man who was. not inferior to. him in 


gives a fair proof, at leaſt, that 


ight 
3 It. 


© accompliſhments of others? bs 


meet the reſpeRt due to their merit ? 
22 
« man that is not abſolu 4 


© 48 not his own caſdGſſqC. 


There are provinces, in which our 


ſex may properly acquire and main- 
in which it would not be worth your 


certain departments in Which you 
ſhould claim, unrivalled, the compli- 
ment of excellence; but the culti- 
vation of the mind ſhould be equally 
given to both minds equally eapable 
of cultivation. bet Nee al 

To an acquaintance with natural 


a a a K a a & a 


- 


c join the lighter and more amuſive en- 
© tertainments of the Belles: Lettres. 


© The ſtudy of the former will enrich, 


«© that of the latter will embelliſh the 


mind. From works of take and har- ' 


© mony, we derive a kind of mechani- 


© cal virtue, and learn to admire chat 
is truly beautiful and harmonious 
in moral life. The genius of poetry 


© has a ſoftening and humanizing in- 


« fluence on the mind; and it's pathe · 


© tick powers increaſe that charming 


ſenſibility, that enthuſiaſtick tenderneis = 
© and delicacy of affection, which ven- 


ders your lovely ſex ſo juſtly the de- 
« light and admiration of ours. 


1 I mean not, however, that by chis 9 


© kind of reading you ſhould ſoften 
your 2 much as form your 
© tale, by admiring and attending to 
6 What is perfe&ly-beautiful, in one of 
the fineſt arts of imitations 11 1 

T bis art is ſo naturally adapted to 


* 


academies of old eſteemed the eſſence 


cultivate. that harmony, Which the 
* 


* and memory, and every other faculty 


c 
c 
4 


bringing them into the joyous purſuits 
ef poetry. „rt ene 21 tre; ys F 
.. +. Atter all, Madam, whatever prob 
t ficiency you may have it in your 
power to make in literary accompliſh- 


„ ments, 


e een 


minds ta ſee in an humble light: the 
not 


from ſuch minds only, that they can 


t. 
ſach 


tain a ſuperiority of knowledge, ant 
while to excel. There are, likewiſe, 


the care of. both, ſince Nature has 


and civil hiſtory; you will do well to 


of moral virtue, that I was always 
at a loſs ta know why; Plato Would 
have poets; baniſhed his -common+ 
« wealth, till convinced it was becauſe = 
they burt the iatareſts of religion, and 
< injured the dignity of the gods, y 


| 
| 
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© ments, forget not that the qualities of 


the heart are infinitely preferable to 


© thoſe of the head. Should you be un- 
© able, for want of aſſiſtante or oppor- 
-< tunity, to furniſh your mind with the 
< treaſures of antiquity, to acquaint 
« yourſelf with the philoſophy of na- 

ture, or to embelliſh your taſte by the 
© more poliſhed. labours of genius, re- 
member that you ſtill have it in your 

power to make yourſelf amiable, by a 
_ © fweetneſs of diſpoſition, by an open- 
© neſs of heart, and ſimplicity of man- 
© ners.“ bod doe =p 


Thus far, Conſtantia, the | nds aca- 
demician. . You will now, I hope, not 
be unwilling to take up the ſofter cha- 
racter of the Friend. —Ah | name, re- 
_ plete with tenderneſs! comprehenſive of 
every kind, every faithful ſentiment'! 
© Surely you are my friend, did you 
ſay ? Ves, Conſtantia, believe it ! ever - 
more believe it! If every ardent wiſh 
for your happineſs, every active impulſe 
to — and oblige you; if the lligheſt 
eſteem, and the tendereſt regard, may 
be allowed to conſtitute the moſt eſſen · 
tial part of friendſhip, ſurely Theodo- 
ſius is the friend of Conſtantia. 

Yet, too generous in your acknow- 
ledgments, too liberal even in your ideas 
ol gratitude ! why vill you attribute to 
me any part of your accompliſhments ? 
Alas! what am 1? The little virtues 
I have—if any I have—I borrow from 
Conſtantia; and by continually con- 
templating her perfections, I acquire, 
as it were, a habit of imitating them. 

Can I make a better uſe of theſe un · 
chearful hours, that I am doomed to 
| p_- at a diſtance from the friend of my 

eart? Dans ces retraites ſolitaires, I 
find no other conſolation than what 
writing to or thinking of her affords 
me. EM + bs. 

Why thoſe needleſs prohibitions of 


aw Why ſhould Conſtantia forbid | 


r friend to compliment either her per- 
ſon or her underſtanding ? The former 
has no need of, and the latter is above 
all compliment! 5 5 05 

What luxury in the indulgence of 
this growing tenderneſs| Ah, precious 
laxury !-perhaps, forbidden! Adieu] 
adieu l 4 l., V, fag 1 | 
— Tuzodosius. 


IE TT IIA v. 
CONSTANTIA ro Tuxopogius. 

VE R generous and obliging; but 
E poſſibly, too tender ! Yea I 
blame my friend for his tenderneſt! 
Surely, no—but why * forbidden? 


what does that mean? Shall the inter- 


courſe of friendſhip. be forbidden? J 


cannot think of that—lT cannot, muf 


not loſe the friendſhip of Theodoſius. 
You have my moſt grateful thanks 
for the academician's letter, which 1 
will endeavour to ſecure from the in- 
quiſition of Father M. The good 
man has a ſtrange averſion to every thing 
that tends to open the underſtanding, 
Yet why would he keep us in the 
dark? Can it be of any advantage to 
him? In my opinion, the academician, 
(or, with your leave, Theodoſius) has 
inconteſtibly proved the female right to 
learning. = tak . 
This, beyond all doubt, provoked 
the worthy Father's zeal, who uſed to 
ſay, that all knowledge was inveſt- 


ed in the church. Would to Heaven, N 


that the church would be liberal for 
once, and diſpenſe a little of that 
knowledge to an ignorant girl, who 
would be no leſs thankful for that than 
for it's prayers! | 
Will you, my 
when I tell you, that I have frequently 


wiſhed you had been in holy orders, and 


appointed my confeſſor inſtead of Fa- 


ther M I flatter myſelf you would 
have indulged me with works of learn · 


ing and imagination, and would not 


have confined my poor library to Orai- 


ſons and Notre Peres alone. 

Do not you think that the profeſſors 
of religion hurt it's intereſt, by putſu- 
ing them too cloſely ? Suppole they 
ſhould now and then afford us 3 little 
reſpite ! Suppoſe they ſhould diverſify 
our reading and our ſtudies ; ſhould we 
not return to the attentions of religion 
with greater alacrity?' © 
All theſe churchmen, however, are 


not equally contrafted in their opinions. 


I have lately ſtalen the reading of a very 
delightful book, which I have been iu. 
formed was written for the entertainment 
and inftru&ion of the Duke of Bur. 
gundy, by the preſent Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, his preceptor, I bave, — 

| „ 


friend, forgive me, 


© — © ow = 
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over, been told that the publication of 
this book was effected by the treachery 
of a domeſtick, and that it brought freſh 
inconyeniencies on the prelate already 
in diſgrace ! ee 
In what a miſerable condition is hu- 

man reaſon, when liberal ſentiments 

will bring a man into diſgrace! Adieu! 


CoxsrANTIA. 


. 


LETTER VI. 
'TREODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 


I Rejoice that you are become ac- 
] quainted with the new publication 
of M. Fenelon, the moſt amiable philo- 
ſopher that ever Europe produced! His 
affluence of imagination; his glowing and 
impaſſionate ſeatiments; the attick ſweet- 
nels and delicacy of his ityle ; but, a- 
bove all, that dejightful enthuſiaſm, 
which, worſhipping at the ſhrine of ſim- 
ple and beautiful nature, makes every 
reader a convert to her principles: all 
theſe, qualities give to Fenelan the palm 
of philoſophy among the moderns. 

I I mourn, with my generous Conſtan- 
tia, I mourn his diſgrace z for it is the 
diſgrace of my country. It is not for 
Fenelon we need repine. Reconciled to 
every event by the addoucifſement of 
pluloſophy, is he not more happy in the 
confines of Cambray, than he could be 
if, careſſed amongſt the number of favou- 
tes, he yet breathed the unwholeſome 

Ar of a court? Zealous in the diſcharge 

of his paſtoral duties, a friend to hu- 
mankind from principle, buſy in the ex- 
ereiſe of beneficence to all orders, and 
all ſocieties of men—who.is ſo happy, 
or ſo great as Fenelon? 


— 


Like ſome fair tar that ſhoots it's evening | 
Brighter along the ain wood's opening 


CON e ee e 
So Fenelon, by favouring coutts admir'd, 
More feebly ſhone than Fenelon tetir d- 


＋ kink. not, Conſtantia, that I am 
cual to this illuſtrious: man, becauſe. I 
we the honour and the happineſs of his 
iniendſhip. The following ſübſtsnce 
of a converſation, that once paſſed be · 
tween. us, will convince you, that 1 
ho SD you no flattering picture of 
en 


* 


Vir, yon will do me the greateſt fa- 


this kind. Vet there is one particular 
care reſpecting the foul which may not 


the decline of life? 
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Il. DB FENFLON, © | 

My regard for you, Theodoſius, 

makes me wiſh your happineſs ; and if 

my longer acquaintance with lite may 

intitle me to give you any advice on that 

ſubject, I will not be ſpafing of it. 
THEODOSIUS: 


vour. I have hitherto been a ſtranger 
to miſery; and if you would inftru& 
me how to preſerve the happineſs I en- 
joy, you need only tell me how I may 
deſerve the continuance of your friend. 
lutp. e e 
| M. DE FENELON., | 
On that you may at all times rely. 
But our friendſhips, like every thing 
elſe that we enjoy, are ſubjeCt to the in- 
fluences of chance and time. I will give 
you the beſt proof I can of mine, there- 
tore, while I have it in my power. 
Te life of man has many cares be- 
longing to it; but the firit and greateſt. 
care is that of the immortal foul, We 
cannot be too attentive to the intereſts 
of a being that ſhall endure for ever; 
and to place any other in the ſcale a- 
gainſt theſe, would be abſolute folly. 


: THEODOSIVS, © 

My lord! | | 
M. DE FENELON, | 

But you cannot want convictions of 


- 


have occurred to yu. 
, THRODOSIUS,. 
I beg to be informed of it. 
| M. DE FENELON. 


Have not you obſerved the progreſ- 
five improvement of the mental facul- 
ties, from the firſt dawn of reaſon, to 


oy 


coden db. 

That improvement muſt be obvious 
to every eye; but ſome of thoſe facul- 
ties ſeem to decline with life itſelf; the _ 
imagination frequently languiſhes un- 
der the weight of years; the powers of 
reaſon and reflection are, many times, 
almoſt wholly loſt; and the memory is 
entirely effaced. e ſar the — 
| — — 


* 


of the ſoul ſeems to depend on the per- 
fect ſtate of the body. 


M. DE FENELON. 


- As the body is merely ke habitation 
of the ſoul, it's tenant can no longer 


occupy thoſe apartments that are ruin- 


ous, or decayed by time or accidents. 


Hence ſome of the mental faculties ſeem 


to be annihilated, when they are only 
ſuſpended; thus oftentimes we may 
vainly ſolicit the memory for an object 
to-day, with which it will voluntarily 
preſent us to-morrow. An intelligent 
nature cannot ſuffer from material in- 


\ fluences; and therefore may exiſt in 


the perfection of it's powers, though 
thoſe powers, for want of their proper 


vehicles, are not called forth. 


 THEODOSIVUS, 
I conceive the poſſibility of this, and 
am now impatient to be informed, what 
new care it is which has the ſoul for 
it's object. 1 "Hh 
M. DE FENELON. 


As the faculties of the ſoul are con- 
tinually improvable, and cannot be de- 
ſtroyed by what happens to the body, 
It is probable that in whatever ſtate of 


comparative perfection they are, upon 
eee this mode of being, in the 


ſame they will paſs into another, which, 


though higher, ſhall be ſtill improvable 


like the former. 
4 ©. THRODOSIUS. 
What would you infer from hence? 
u. DE FENELON, 
That, next to the exerciſe of virtue, the 


our principal care: for as the former 


will entitle us to an improved ftate of 


being, ſo the latter will qualify us for 


the enjoyment of it. From the bene- 
volence of the Supreme Being, as well 
_ as upon the principles of ' reaſon and 


philoſophy, we have a right to hope 


that the ſoul, when it quits the body, 
will not. revert to that ſtate of ignorance 


in which it appears to be, when it firſt 


informs it. 


 THEODOSIVS. 


This ie a very pleaſing concluſion, 
and ſuggeſts to me a variety of agreea- 


ble reflections. 
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M. DE FENEBLON, 
I have received great ſatisfaQion from 
the contemplation of it. It is pregnant 
with many circumſtances of comfort. 
When we have been toiling for the ac. 
ho of knowledge, we may have 
the pleaſure to conclude, that we have 
not been labouring for the bread that 
periſbetb, but for that which enduretb 
unto eternal life, Itemuſt be the great- 


eſt conſolation to reflect, that the mental 


improvements we make, ſhall laſt beyond 
the grave; and that the treaſures of 
knowledge we lay up here, we ſhall en- 
joy hereafter, | 

If we have contributed by our own 
writings to the advancement of ſcience 


and the cultivation of the mind, what 


a gloriovs reflection does it afford, that 
theſe effects will laſt for ever; that the 


ſouls which have received new lights, 


new information from our diſcoveries, 


hall retain them in every ſucceſſive pe- 


riod of being; and that thus we ſhall 
have contributed to the perfection of 


| Ford natures and everlaſting intel. 


gences!— There is ſomething raviſh- 
ing in the thought! I am tranſported! 
I teel a n pleaſure in the indul- 
gence of it ! F 1 


|... THEODOSIUYS. 


You, my good lord, who have con- 
tributed ſo greatly to the cultivation of 
the human mind, have a right to all 
the pleaſures that ſuch reflections tan 
afford ; and great, indeed, and adequate 
to the dignity of human nature, are the 
objects of complacency that attend them. 


But, for my own part, I have Py 


thought, that every improvement t 
mind could make in this ſtate of being, 
would be ſuperfluous in another; that 
it's faculties would be infinitely en- 
larged, and that, at the command of 
Omnipotence, it would make a quick 
tranſition to the angelick nature. 


-.-. = Ws DK FENELON. | 

For ſuch ſuppoſitions, howerer com · 
mon they may be, I apprehend we have 
little more or better authority than what 


ſelf-flattery will afford us: it appears, 
and has ever apptared to me, mote pro- 


bable, that the ſoul ſhould ariſe to ſuch 


a ſtate of perfection as we- conceive 
the angelick natures,' by more leg 
gradations than are uſually aſſigned 
r EEE e 

. . Here 


THEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA. 


Here our converſation was interrupted 
by a letter from Madame Guyon, which 
while he good prelate was peruſing with 
viſible-eagernefs, I retired into the gar- 
den, and was led into the following me- 
lancholy reflections. | 

— How affecting it is to obſerve, that 
the moſt enlightened minds make the 
« neareſt approaches to certain degrees 
of madnels or of weakneſs ! Genius 
« ſeems. to be the child of enthuſiaſm ; 
and yet enthuſiaſm is frequently the 
« difgrace, the ruin of genius. The 
_ © Archbiſhop of Cambray, the literary 
« ornament of Europe, diſtinguiſhed for 
_ © the moſt pure, the molt refined philo- 

© ſophy, is carried away by the dreams 
"< of fanaticiſm, and attends to the rav- 
© ings of an inſane devotẽe; for ſuch 
_ is this Madame Guyon l' N 

After walking ſome time alone, I was 
again joined by the archbiſhop; who, 
with that calm benignity of countenance 
_ peculiar to him, reſumed the converſa- 


tion. What followed would ftretch this 


letter too far. Expect an account of it 
in my next. Adieu | | 


Tukobosius. 


LETTER vn. 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA, 
905 u. DE FENELON, 
Vo will excuſe me, Theodoſius; 
| a letter from Madame Guyon al- 
ways commands my attention. That 
ſeraphick woman ſeems to have obtained 
a kind of beatificationz and I look 


upon an addreſs from her as it were a 
voice from heaven. But I will not ſo- 


licit your attention to a ſubje& which 


has given occaſion to ſo many unhappy 
diſputes. I will purſue my purpoſe of 
giving you the bett inſtructions I am 
able to give you, with regard to your 
conduct and your happineſs. | 
Before we can tread the ſtage of life 
with that gracefulneſs and propriety 
which render every character eaſy and 
agreeable, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
we ſhould acquire a conſiderable know- 
ledge both of mankind and of ourſelves. 
This knowledge is not haftily or taſily 


to de obtained. We muſt have mixed 


with ſociety, and have attended to the 
| t formg that the paſſions: and 


purſuits of men aſſume in different cha- 


ncders, before we can form any judg- 
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ment of them that ſhall be generally 
adequate. I have known ſome men of 
ſo keen a penetration, that they have 
been able to judge of characters almoſt 
intuitively, But haſty deciſions, though 
they may often be right, may likewiſe 
many times be wrong; zud they never 
ought to have the leaſt Kit with us 
in any thing that may concern the re- 
putation or the intereſt of the perſon we 

ſo judge of. What I would obſerve is, 
that there are methods of acquiring a 

readineſs of judging, and that ſuch an 
acquiſition muſt be of great uſe to us 
in the commerce of life. The only 
means I know of are thoſe I mentioned 
to you—to attend to and learn the dif- 


ferent forms that the paſſions aſſume in 
different characters. ö 


rTuxobosius. . 
And yet, my lord, may not an arti- 
ficial deportment frequently render ſuch 
an enquiry vain? * ee s 
M. DE FENELON,. 
It may ſometimes perplex it, but will 
ſeldom render it vain; even artifice it- 
ſelf takes a colour from the paſſions, 


and they may be read and diſtinguiſhed 
in it's operations, eee 


THEODOSIUS., 


Thus you would inſtruct me to know 
men in general: but may there not be 
a more particular proceſs of enquiry, 
where a more particular knowledge of 
individuals is neceſſary? I ſhould be 


glad to be informed how I might ob- 


tain a thorough knowledge of the. man 
I could wiſh to make my friend. 
M. DE FENELON. 

For this, different methods have been 
recommended, and different experiments 
have been tried, Some have had re- 
courſe to the chymical proceſs of the 
bottle, and others to a fiftitious diſtreſs; 
but both to no valuable effett. The 
firſt did not conſider that a man deprived 
of reaſon is no longer a man; and the 


laſt had not reflected that, en certan 


occaſions, a man might want the power, 


though he wanted not the will, to felieve 
the diſtreſſes of his friend. Fey If 


If you would obtain a perfect know- 
ledge of any man, it muſt be from his 
domeſtick character. Such a father, 
maſter, brother, fon, or huſband, as he 
ſhall be found, ſuch a friend will he be. 
It is, moreover, in the minuter circum+ 
Ms ey IS ſtances 
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ſtances of his conduct, that we are to 
enquire for a man's real character. In 
theſe he is under the influence of his 
natural diſpoſition, and acts from him- 


ſelf; while in his more open and im- 


portant actions, he may be drawn by 


publick opinie, and many other ex- 


ternal motives, from that bias which 
nature would have taken. | 
Were I once more to make choice of 


a friend, the firſt qualities I would look 


for in him ſhould be fſingerity and ſen- 
ſibility : for theſe are the foundation of 
almoſt all other-virtues. 


THEODOSIUS, 


Stop not here, my lord, I intreat you; 


but tell me how that ſelf- Knowledge is 


to be acquied, the acquiſition of which 
you have allowed to be lo eſſential to 


our happineſs, 
M. DE FENELON, 


There is no Rudy lo neceſſary as this; 
and yet, unfortunately, there is none 


to difficult. 


the vigilance of flecpleſs dragons, is 
ſurrounded by lo many powerful guards, 
that it is almoſt inacceſſible.—Indulge 
me a moment, Theodoſius, in my fa- 
vourite province of allegory.— The molt 


aſſiduous of theſe guards is Vanity, 
and at the ſame time the moſt artful, 
If you are determined to have acceſs, 


ſhe has addreſs enough to impole upon 
you, and, inſtead of delf- knowledge, to 
preſent you with a different object, fair 
indeed, and beautiful to look upon, but 
very unlike the figure you ought to have 
have ſcen. 
centinel, at the gate of Seit-knov ldge; 


when you demand admittance, he feats 


you on a throne, and bids you look down 


on the crowds that ſurround you: you 


look with complacency, and return with 
ignorance. Should the arts both of 
Pride and Vanity be ineffectual, there 
is yet another redoubt to be attacked, 
which is defended by Self-deception, 
This is the ſubtleſt of all the guards 
that ſurround the tree of Self-know- 
ledge. In her hand is a_waving mir- 
rour that turns every way, which fo 
dazzles and confuſes the fight, that you 
cannot poſſibly diſtinguiſh the real ob- 
ject you aim at, ftom the images re- 
flected in her mirrour. At length, with 

one of thoſe images you return ſatisfied 
and deceived, | 


| Self-knowledge, hke that 
Heſperian fruit which was defended by 


Pride ſtands, a dangerous 


THEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA. 


__THBODOSIUS, 
Theſe, indeed, make a formidable 
guard. How ſhall they be overcome? 
| M. DE FENELON. 
Only by the aſſiſtance of Truth, A; 


the machinations of inferior enchanters 
vaniſh upon the appearance of an abler 
magician : or, rather, as the diableries 
of infernal ſpirits are leſtroyed by the. 
influence of a celeſtial ; ſo Pride, Vani- 
ty, and Self-deception, fly from the ap- 
proach of Truth. 1 | 


THEODOSIUS, 


Vet is it not, my lord, a matter of 


difficulty to engage this valuable auxi- 


liary ? 
M. DE FENELON. 


r, rather, to perſuade ourſelves 


to ag him; for there the difficulty 


lies: before he can be brought over to 
our party, he requires ſo many morti- 
fying conceſſions, that we reje& his ſer- 
vices becauſe we are unwilling to pur- 
chaſe them at ſo dear a rate, 


© THEODOSIUS, 
Yet, ſurely, my lord 
M. DE FENELON. 


They are but imaginary poſſeſſions 
that he requires us to part with. It is 
very true; and, for that reaſon, one 
would think the terms not hard, The 
dominions of Vanity, like the gardens 
of Armida, are purely ideal, and may 
be given up without loſs. _ 


_  THEODOSIUS, 


And yet, poſſibly, we are indebted 
to this ſame Vanity for half the happi- 
neſs we enjoy. Does not the whole art 
of happineſs conſiſt, principally, in be- 
ing well deceived ? 


M. DE FENELON. 


You have drawn me upon a rock 
that I wiſhed to avoid. For the ſake of 
Truth and Virtue, I am willing to per- 


ſuade myſelf it is not ſo; certainly we 


are not deceived when we derive our 
happineſs from the cultivation of theſe. 


At the ſame time I will own that, ſuch 


is the weakneſs of human nature, there 
are a thouſand douceurs neceflary to give 
a reliſh to life, in the compoſition o 
which, deceit has a principal __ 


THEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA., 
Bat what the Engliſh poet calls, © The 


+ ſober certainty of waking bliſs ;' that 
muſt undoubtedly flow from the exer- 


ciſe, or the reflection, of what is real 


and ſubſtantial, - 
ED THEODOSIUS, 


It ſhould ſeem, then, that there are 
two ſources of happineſs; one from 
which the imagination derives fancied 
entertainment and unreal pleaſure; an- 
other that, ariſing in conſcious virtue, 
yields to reaſon and reflection a. more 
genuine delight. 


M. DE FENELON., 


Evidently, and we may drink at both 
theſe ſources : but we ſhould make it 
our care, that the fountains of ima- 
ginary pleaſure contain nothing that 
may tend to inebriate or diſorder the 
mind. 1 | | 


WY THEODOSIVUS. | 

Can they ever be attended with ſuch 
_ conſequences ? Wt: 
M. DE FENELON. 
| Too frequently they are. The ima- 
gination may be indulged till it ſhall 
acquire an habitual empire over the un- 


derſtanding. A man whoſe genius and 
temper are naturally warm and fanci- 


ful, may give himſelf up ſo entirely to 
the ſweet influences of enthuſiaſm, that 
the powers of cool reaſon and diſcern- 
ment ſhall be greatly invalidated, if not 
wholly ſuſpended. | 

„„ „„ „„ „44 
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Imagine, my Conſtantia, how this 

ſpeech affected me. At that moment 


e affair of Madame Guyon occurred 


to me, and I wept to think, that my 
amiable inſtructor, in his own perſon, 


bore teſtimony to the truth of his ob- 


ſervation, | | 
The remaining part of our conver- 
fation, with my anſwer to ſome paſſages 


in your laſt letter, ſhall follow this 


without delay. Adieu! 
54 | _ THEODOSIVS, 


LETTER VIII. 


-THEODOSIUS ro CONSTANTIA., 


I Concealed my tears as well as poſ- 
ſible, while the 
proceeded, 


2 — 


and management. 


good prelate thus 
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M. DE FENELON. 


Every principle acquires force and 
influence from habit; and if it be, as it 
certainly muſt be, for our happineſs, to 
live under the dominion of Reaſon, we 
ſhould take care to exergiſe and conſult 
it upon every occaſion, Thus it will 
acquire ſtrength and efficacy, and our 
obedience to it's dictates will become 
eaſy from habit. TFT 
| THEODOSIUS. | 

The diQates of Reaſon are undoubt- 
ecly the laws of life. But, in general, 
my lord, how impotent and ineffectual ! 
What avails her legiſlation, when the 


will, the executive power, ſeems not to 
be in her intereſt ? | | 


M. DE FENELON. 


The will muſt be gained over by art, 
Where Reaſon has 
not eſtabliſhed her empire, ſhe-muſt do 
it by degrees; exert her authority in 
little and indifferent things, make mock- 
fights with the enemy, and have re- 
courſe to every other gradual and per- 
ſuaſive Sag, which are made uſe of 
to reconcile us to taſks of difhculty. 


 THEODOSIUS. 


This method, indeed, niy lord, is the 


moſt promiſing; but it ſeems that we 
either want {kill or mchnation to apply 
it. We always conſider reaſon as 
impoſing her dictates with a magiſte- 


rial ſpirit. She ſeems to approach us 


with an air of rigid honeſty, rude and 

unpoliſhed as the dictators from the 

plough. | 255 BBs: 
M. DE FENELON, 

And did the ſame ſimplicity of man- 
ners, which diſtinguiſhed the age of 
Cincinnatus, prevail at this day, ſhe 
would be as ſucceſsful too. Alas, 
Theodoſius! to the Joſs of that fim- * 
plicity, to our deviation from nature, 
we owe the greateſt part of thoſe evils 
whereof we complain, I think the 
precept molt eſſential to the happineſs 
of human life, is, Live agreeably to 


nature.“ | 


THEODOSIUS., 


This precept, my lord, appears to 
want a comment. May I have the hap- 
pineſs to hear the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray prach from ſuch a text? 

: e M. DE 


———— 
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M. DE FENELON. 


Nature herſelf will here be the beſt 
commentator. She, as well as Reaſon, 
ſeems to have her conſcience in the hu- 
man mind, which fails not to reproach 
us with every breach of duty. 

Alas, my friend! how often do we 


do violence to Nature, and caſt her dic- 


tates behind ! What artificial miſeries 
do we lay up for ourſelves, from the in- 


dulgence of imaginary wants! we are 
not content io ſearch for happineſs with- 
in the ſphere of nature, it appears to be 


barren and inſipid; we fly for it into 
the more ſpecious and ſplendid circle of 
art; we are amuſed and diſſipated in 
the ſearch; but we never find the ob- 
je&t we are in queſt of. At length, 
weary e we look back 
to the long forſaken walks of Nature, 
ſorry that ever we deſerted them, and 
ready enough to compliment them with 
thoſe pleaſure- yielding qualities which 
we ſhould now be glad to find. But 
this laſt hope proves frequently vain : 
by being long accuſtomed to artificial 


| habits, we have Joſt all taſte for ſim- 


plicity, and what might eaſily have en- 
gaged our affections when young, we 
behold with averſion in the decline of 


THEODOSIUS, 
I underſtand yov, my lord. You 


would adviſe me to cultivate the love 


of nature, and to plan my lite upon her 


ſimple model, while yet I am young. 
M. DE FENELON. 


I would, for the reaſons I have al - 
ready mentioned; becaule in her walks 
you will find the only genuine, the only 


home- felt happineſs ; which, however, 
you will be incapable of attzining, 
ſhould you defer the application, till the 
- habits of artificial life have deprived 


you of all reliſh for natural enjoyments. 
 THEODOSIUS, 


The wiſdom and experience of my 


_ venerable initructor would be ſufficient 


to convince me of the truth of theſe 
obſervations; but I think I have, within 
the little limits of my own attention, 
feen the Jaſt confirmed in many in- 
ſtances. ä 


M. DB FENELON, 
It muſt be obvious to cyery perſon who 


| ſhip may not be interrupted, 


makes the leaſt remarks on life, that 


_ thoſe who have long lived in the circle 


of vanity, can never quit it. Not that 
they ſtill find their account of pleaſure 
in it, but that they are unfit for, and 
incapable of any other mode of enjoy. 
ment, What veterans do we behold 
buſy in the purſuit of the moſt con- 
temptible trifles! What a diſgrace to 
human reaſon, to behold a countenance 
furrowed with age, diſtorted with cha- 
grin, over an untucceſs&ul game! How 
diſguſtful to hear a matron, weighed 
down with years, diſcourſing like a 
girl on the frippery of modes! Theſe 
are the unavoidable effects of purſuits 
habitually vain. 5 
But when I would adviſe you, Theo- 
doſius, to live agreeably to nature, it is 
not alone that I would fave you from 
trivolous purſuits and fantaſtick follies. 
Life is not to be left unactive; and, by 
eſcaping Seduction into the path of Va- 
nity, you will of courſe take that of 
Wiſdom. To do this, indeed, and to 
live agreeably to nature, are terms of al- 
moſt the ſame meaning. For the end 
of wiſdom is a rational and laſting hap- 
pineſs, which is only to be found in 


acting conformably to the purpoſe of our 


exiltence, and in treading in thoſe paths 
of truth and ſimplicity, which nature 
has pointed out. 

* * „ % * #* 

„ * * % „ „ „ * 

„** # „ * „ „„ „ * 
Here my ever revered inſtruflor 
ended his welcome leſſons. I could 
have ſpent a life in hearing him, and 
thereby ſhould have found that happi- 
neſs which he taught me how to ob- 
tain. 

'Two ends are anſwered by thus com- 
mitting his precepts to writing ; which 
I have done without much difficulty, as 
they are yet freſh upon my memory. 
The pen is an excellent memorialiſt ; 
and, while I am writing them for you, 


L eftabliſh them more lecurely in my 
- own mind. | | 


Let me now turn to your laſt dear 
jetter, which is not yet three days old, 
though ſo much has been written ſince 
J received it. | | 
 Atas, my Conſtantia! (I addreſs you 
as my heart ſuggeſts) this delightful in- 


tercourſe may not be of any long con- 


tinuance, notwithſtanding your kin 
and tender ſolicitude, that our friend- 


| The 
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The fathers of Conſtantia and of 
Theodofius, though their ſituation in 
ſome meaſure draws them into a ſpe- 
cious interchange of civilities, are o 
tempers and ſentiments ſo fotally dif- 
ferent, that whenever they meet I think 
1 can diſcover in each a ſtifled con- 
tempt of the other. This gives me in- 
expreſſible mortification, as I am ſen- 
fible that this contempt in both ariſes 
from motives equally inſignificant; the 
one valuing himſelf on the ſuperiority 
of his fortune, the other on the advan- 
tages of his birth. _ ey 

Miſtaken men ! What are the di- 
ſtinctions that place one man above 
another ? Not wealth or titles, certainly. 
Genius, wiſdom, and virtue, alone, have 
this diſtinguiſhing power; for theſe 
alone are capable of colarging and en- 
nobling the mind, and of exalting the 

human capacity as high as it will go. 


How long this ſmothered contempt will 


he ſuppreſſed by politeneſs, I tremble 
to think. Upon the leaſt failure of re- 
ſpe in either party, it will burſt into 
a ſtorm; and, ah! then, my fair friend! 
then farewel this dear and happy inter- 
couſe of letters! Farewel the delight- 
ful freedom of our morning converſa- 
tions! The ſweet /zjour at noon. 


Sotto le freſebe fronde 
| | Del freſco faggio 


And the walk at evening through breath- 

ing bean- fields. Ah! enchanting walks, 
Conſtantia! when fancy, heightened 
by the ſurrounding beauties of nature, 
gave to all our diſcourſe the happieſt en- 
thuſiaſm | 


Should I not tremble, even at the 


very of loſing a happineſs like 
n 


But let us not afflit ourſelves with 
diſtant evils! (O that they were far di- 
Rant!) I will think no longer of them; 
but, quitting thoſe tenderly-anxious 
thoughts, which the beginning of your 
kind letter ſuggeſted, will proceed to 
that part of it where you obligingly 

3% e a queſtion, and call upon me 

tor an anſwer, | 55 


I am indeed of opinion, that the 


33 of religion hurt it's intereſts 
y 


purſuing them too cloſely ; parti - 
cularly, when they make a merit of un- 
natural and unneceſſary ſeverities. Yet 
this unfortunate doctrine has thrown 
it's galling weight on the eaſy yoke of 
Chriſtianity, almoſt ever ſince it's pub- 
lication. The Fathers, thoſe Fathers in 
whom the church has placed ſuch an 


implicit confidence, gave to that reli- 


gion which was meant to enlarge and 


humanize the mind, the meaneſt and 
moſt contracted ſpirit and principles. 


Some diſgraced it by the vileſt quibbles * 


and miſquotations ; others loaded it with 
the moſt ſuperfluous ſeverities, forbid- 
ding the uſe of natural and lawful plea- 
ſures +; nay, one | even goes ſo far as 


to declare, that the patriarch was deem- 


ed worthy of a heavenly viſion, only 


becauſe he lay his head upon the hard 
pillow of a ftone, and what he did 
from neceſſity adviſes us to do by choice. 
One F has fallen into the moſt idle and 
abſurd ſpirit of allegorizing the plaineſt 


literal narratives, facts, and precepts; 


another ||, with equal abſurdity, adheres 
ſo cloſely to the letter, that he tells 


us the devil invented buſkins to give 
God the lye, becauſe it is- ſaid, that a 
man cannot add one cubit to his ſta- 
ture In ſhort, my friend, theſe lights 


of the church were in general the moſt 


miſerable fanaticks, ignorant, pane 


and cruel, No wonder, therefore, if 


thoſe who conſider them as guides, 


ſhould tread in their ſteps. No wonder 
if they ſhouid cheriſh ignorance, folly, 


fanaticilm, and every ridiculous effect 


of blind and ſuperſtitious Zeal. 
Undoubtedly, my fair reaſoner, theſe 


miſguided ſeverities are ruinous to the 


real intereſt of religion; and it's pro- 
feſſors, as you obſerve, have certainly 


hurt thoſe intereſts by purſuing them 


too cloſely. _ | 
_ Slaviſh and broken ſpirits may thus, 


indeed, be impoſed upon; but where is 


that free-will offering, that rational and 
liberal worſhip, which, founded in an 


intelligent faith and gratitude, does real 
| honour to the Deity ? Such a worſhip 


* See Juſtin Martyr's ridicu!cus apologies for the croſs. 
+ Athenagoras, Jerome, Cyprian, &c. | 


Origen. 
| Tertullian, 


* 


*.3 


f Clement of Alexandria. | 
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can never be paid, till the mind, reſcued 
from the tyranny of an impoſed belief, 
acquires the privilege of thinking and 
concluding for tf. 

It would, therefore, be for the real in- 
tereſt of religion [at hat intereſt may 
be allowed to confift in the promotion 


of a rational worſhip and an intelligent 


faith) that the mind ſhould be ſet at 
large; and Father M — would by no 
means loſe his account in it with regard 


to your piety, though he ſhould, as you 
ſay, give you a little reſts and ſuffer 
you to diverſify your reading and your 


ſtudies: for, what you obſerve is cer- 
tainly juſt; and you would not only re- 


turn to the attentions of religion with 
greater alacrity, but, by enlarging your 


moral and natural knowledge, you 
would acquire new and nobler principles 
of devotion, from beholding the wil- 
dom and benevolence of your Creator 
diſplayed throughout the moral and the 


. 


natural world. 


But whether you can obtain this in- 


dulgence from your confeſſor, or not, you 
will by all means ſecure this letter from 
his inquiſitorial eye; otherwiſe, the 


fate, not only of the letter itſelf, but of 
the writer, may be ſomewhat dubious. 

I ſmiled at your wiſh, that I were ap- 

pointed your confeſſor in the room of 


Father M=—. If I thought you ſin- 
cere in that wiſh, I ſhould have very 


little inclination to be ſatisfied ; for, 


believe me, I had rather ſtand in any other 
relation to you. In one reſpect, how- 


pomtment: I ſhould learn the ſtate of 
your heart; and be aſſured Iwould go- 


vern it with abſolute ſway that would 


be a circumſtance worthy my ambition. 
Adieu; my amjable- frieni! and re- 
member, that if ever I am honoured'+ 


with the abovementioned appointment, 


I. wilt make n my queſlion, ; whether-- 


you were ſincere when you expreſſed 
that 4 Te Cin nod 
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1 Have a thouſand things to ſay ; but 


where ſhalt I begin, where end f. My 
beart dies within hem I think of 


dome Paflages in your lalk—what dread- 


ful ſpirits of misfortune have you con- 


[= up! lay them, for Heaven's fake, 
ay them again, if you have any regard 
for my peace or happinefs. Shall 1 tell 
you that the enjoyment of your friend- 
hip is very eſſential to both? wh 
ſhoyld I not tell you fo? Surely ſilenek 
on ſuch a lobjeg would be a kind of 
difin enuity! 6.2597, © WCET tha MW 
This free and candid acknowleng. 


ment is the only retum I am able to 


make for all that induſtry of Kindnels 
I have experienced from Theodoſius. 
Poor and inadequate is the reward, but 
what can I do more? Is it in my 4755 . 
to return thoſe leſſons” in kind, by 
which I have been fo much delighted 
I hope, profitted ?—Fxilted moralift? 
amiable and excellent philoſopher F'what 
a loſs would Conſtantia ſuffer, if de- 
prived of your friendſhip! To you ſhe 
owes every valuable ſentiment, and al- 
moſt all the little knowledge ſhe can 


| boaſt—whatever, in your kindneſs, you 


are pleated to diſtinguiſh with praiſe; 
all, all is yours. . 


—Onde alcun bel frutto 5 
Naſce di me; da voi vien prima il ſeme. 
Jo per me ſon quaſi un terreno aſciutto, 

Celta da voi; e pregio © voſtro tutto. 


How infinitely am T obliged to you for 


communicating ſo minutely. your con- 


verfation with the excellent Fenelon | 
every word of that prelate deſerves to be 
written in letters of gold. What ſu- 
blime philoſophy ! What enlarged mo- 
rality! What ſtriking lineaments of 
human nature, and human manners 
But I am moſt charmed with the ve - 
nerable man when he explains and en- 
forces his precept of -kwing agreeably 


lo natufe. I felt the truth of His ober- 


vations without the aid of experience. 
And ſhall I appeat vain, when I tell 
you that I have always retained certain 
lentiments that were of a colour with 
thoſe of your noble friend? I have al- 
ways thought, that not only the moral, 


but the religious happineſs of human 
life, Was beſt cultivated by 


dba une 
city of manners and defires, While 
ub 


would always attend the love and pur 
W nf cn 7-54 ſuit cf nature. Aamfte with me t 
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following paſſage, whiclt deſcriber the, 
happineſs of the man who teady ſuch 4 
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E col vero e col ſemplice iddio lega, 
E'l ciel propizio alle ſue woglic piega. 


I think the ſentiment in the third quoted 
verſe, of uniting the idea of a God 


with Truth and Simplicity, remarkably | 


beautiful. 


You ſee 1 bave already profited by 


tte academician's letter, and have not 
negle&ed the amuſements of poetry and 
the Belles Lettres. I am willing to 
aſcribe to this elegant conrſe of read- 
ing, thll greater advantages than he has 
allowed it, and am of opinion, that the 
bell philoſophy and morality is to be 
found in the works of the poets; for, 
vith regard to the i I would 
gladly be of opinion wit 


poet, where he ſays, 


How charming is divine philoſophy! 


Not harſu and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 


But muſical as is Apollo's lute! | 


L would wiltingly perfuade myſelf that 
the belt poets are capable of infirufting 
vs in every part of uſeful knowledge; 
for I find a charm in their works ſupe- 
rior to the pleaſure any other mode of 
_ writing affords me. | wy 


Whether it is the power of harmony 


or imagination, that thus leads me cap- 


tive, lam at a loſs to know; whether 


it is the elegance of thought, the ten- 
derneſs, or the gentility peculiar to po- 
etry, that delights me moſt, I am una- 
ble to determine; but all together give 
me the moſt exquilſite, the moſt refined 
entertainment. I wonder not that ho- 
nours next to divine have always been 
paid to poets; and that thoſe heavens 
{favqured geniuſes have ever been eſteem- 
& ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. For 
my awn part, if I ſhould bring an of- 
tering to the ſhrine of any human being, 


it ſhould be to chat of a poet. Adieu! 


CONSTANT. 
SLE» + 3 Jos 
THEQDOSIUS To co Ns T AR. 


Fr approbatim- of Conſtantia is 
1 more chan the tewad of worlds, 


and her favour more valuable, , The | 


wwe of my ambition has ever deen fc 
ſerve and lige ber; but why will 


Ade tv thole ſervices, to thoſe poor 


the Engliſh 


_ ſimple nature, 


endeavours to pleaſe, more merit than 
| they can poſſibly have a elaim ta? Yet 


it is no wonder if Conſtantid, ho poſ- 


ſeſſes every virtue in the higheſt degree, 


ſhould carry her | my to exceſs. 
I will not antieipate thoſe evils which 


my fears, poſſibly tos induſtriotis; have 
ſo often brought before me; but, while 


this delightful correfpondence | laſts, I 
will ſit down, with ſecurity, to enjoy 
the ſweets of ff, 7 4 | 


1 


Nothing could be more roblly con- 


ceived, than the fenticgent of uniting 


the idea of a God «| bear Sim- 
plicity. To deify aud | 
virtues, is certinily à very partiondble 


ore thoſe amiable 


ſpecies of idolatty it, Indeed, if tan be 
called Kein or we certarifly worſhip 
the Supreme Perfection, whife we wor: 


hip his attributes, as it is only in thoſe 

wie can form any idea of him. 4x, 0 
And yet it was from this ſource thas TT 

idolatry, with all it's tfottYfſefome ind 


pernicious conſequences, wis derived of 
old. When the attributes of the uni- 


verſal Being were perſonified and exhi- 
bite:] by figures, the multitude, never 
capable of abſtracted thinking, number - 
ed ſo many gods, ay 
The ſentiment of your poet has, ne- 
vertheleſs, great metaphorical proprietj; 
when divine honours are paid to Truth 


and Simplicity, much, certainly, ig done 
for the fervice of virtue. 3 


As you are profeſſedly an admirer of 
i will venture to ſend you 


a poem, which, on that account, I hope 
will be recommended by the ſubject. 
At leaſt, 1 am fure, it has nothing elſe 


to tecommend it; and let that deflara- 
tien convince you, that I have net the 


ambition to aſpire to the name and dig- 


nity of a poet, or to hope that you will | 


bring an offering to y ſhirive 


WRITTENIN ACOTTAGE-cakDef, 
Ar A VILLAGE IN LORRAIN 


AND OCCASIONED BY A TRADI- 
- TION CONCERNING A TREB OF 


ROSEMARY.. 
aAHbstUN 1.660ptrue. 
v6 66g 
0 Thon whom love and fancy lead 


. 


To wander near this woodland hill, | 


I ever thvſicld ſmosth d- Hy quill, 

Or wa thy gentle nerd, C: 
 * Repoſe, beneath my, humble tree, 
if thou wy Simplicity. 
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II. B 
Stranger, if thy lot has laid | 
In toilſome ſcenes of buſy life; 
Full ſorely may'ft thou rue the ſtriſe 
Of weary paſſions ill repaid. | 
In a garden live, like me, 
If thou lov'ſt Simplicity. 
f III. 
Flowers have ſprung for many a year 
O'er the village-maiden's grave, 
That, one memorial- ſprig to ſave, 
Bore it from a ſiſter's bier; 
| And homeward-walking wept o'er me 
The true tears of Simplicity. 
| o CG 0 Rs 
And ſoon, her cottage window near, 
With care my ſlender ſtem ſhe plac d; 
. And fondly thus her grief embrac'd, 


And cheriſh'd fad remembrance dear: 
For love fincere, and friendſhip free, 


Are children of Simplicity. 
When paſt was many a painful day, 
Slow-pacing o'er the village-green, 
In white were all it's maidens ſeen, 
And bore my guardian friend away. 
And wet was ev'ry eye to ſee 
The grave of ſweet Simplicity! 
One generous ſwain her heart approv'd, 
A youth whoſe fond and faithful breaſt 
With many an artleſs figh confeſs'd, 
In Nature's language, that he lov'd. 
But, ftranger, tis no tale for thee, 
Unleſs thou lov'ſt Simplicity. 
a | VII. 
He died — and foon her lip was cold; 
And ſoon her roſy cheek was pale ; 
The village wept to hear the tale, 
When for both the flow bell toll'd. 
Beneath yon ftow'ry turf they lie, 
The lovers of Simplicity. 
rs VIII, 
Vet one boon have I to crave; 
| Stranger, if thy pity bleed, 
Wilt thou do one tender deed, 


* . 


And ſtrew my pale flowers o'er their grave? 


So lightly lie the turfon thee, 
| Becauſe thou lov'ſt Simplicity! 


« © F 


© * There is ſuch a pleaſure in the indul- 
gence of tender melancholy and pity, 
that leſt I ſhould deprive you of it, I 
will add no more tan 


| * 2 


red from the ſame tree. > 
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LETTER XI. 
CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS, 


Nov muſt be ſenſible that yo 
could not oblige me more Nat 


by favouring me with any of your poe- 


tical productions. Your village-maid 
is a picture of rural ſimplicity; as ſuch 
I ſhall preſerve it, together with the 
1 branch of roſemary that accom- 
panied it, for the ſake of the author. 
Your laſt favour reminds me of an- 
other, which you ſome time ago pro- 
miſed, but have now, perhaps, forgot. 


| You praiſed the Latin verſes of the ce- 


Tebrated Engliſh poet we have ſo often 
admired, and called him the beſt writer 


in that language ſince the age of Con - 


ſtantine. When I complained that I 
was unable to read him in that lan- 
guage, you kindly promiſed me a tranſ- 
lation of one of his fineſt Latin poems, 
which, I think, you called a Paſtoral 
Elegy on the Death of one of bis Friends, 
whom he expected to have embraced on 
his return from abroad, but found that 
he had taken his journey to that diſtant 
country, „ 
| — From whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns 


Such a ſubject is capable of great ten- 
derneſs; and, at the hands of Milton, 
it could not fail of finding it. Let me 


have one more inſtance of your kind- 


neſs, in the execution of your promiſe. 
A 8 
CONSTANTIA. 


"LETTER xII. 


THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. | 


I Have made haſte to oblige you; there- 

1 fore you muſt be as ready to excuſe, 

as I have been to obey. CS 

THE PASTORAL PART OF MILTON'S 
EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS, 

: ok < » oY * 

O For the muſick of Himeria's meh 

OO The rein that dies in Ae Hale 
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Tun'd to wild ſorrow on her mournful ſhore, 
When Daphnis, Hylas, Bion, breath'd no 
more; A 
Thames vocal wave ſhall ev' ry note prolong, 
And all his villas learn the Dorick ſong. 


How Th yrſis mourn'd his long - lov d Damon 

| dead; a | 

What ſighs he utter'd, and what tears he 
ſhed— » | . 

Ye dim retreats, ye wandering fountains 

, know : „ 

Ye deſart- wilds bore witneſs to his woe; 

Where oft in grief he paſs'd the tedious day, 

Or lonely languiſh'd the long night away. 


Twice did the fields their blooming honours 
bear, | 
And Autumn twice reſign the golden ear, 
Unconſcivus of his loſs while Thyrſis ſtaid, 
To woo ſweet Fancy in the Tuſcan ſhade. 
Crown'd with her tavour, when he ſought 
again = | 
Hi: flock torſaken, and his native plain; 
When to his od e:!m's wonted ſhade return'd, 
Then—then he miſs'd his parted friend 
| and mouru'd. Y | 
And go, (he cry'd)my tender lambs adieu! 


Your wretched maſter has notime for you. - 855 TY 5 5 
= | 7 755 | Alas! now lonely round my fields | ſtrayʒ 


Yet are there powers divine in earth or ſky? 
| Gods can they be, who deſtin'd thee to die? 


And ſhalt thou mix with ſhades of vulgar There penfve wait the weary day's flowcloſe; 


name; | 
Loft thy fair honours, and forgot thy fame? 
Not he, the god whule golden wand reſtrains 
The pale-ey'd people ot the gloomy plains, 
Or Damon's fate ſhall thus regardleſs be, 
Or ſuffer vulgar ſhades to herd with thee. 


Then go, &c. 


Vet while one train my trembling tongue 
may try, | ES. 
Not unlamented, ſhepherd, ſhalt thou die. 
Long in theſe fields thy fame ſhall flourifh 
| fair, | 8 Mz * 
And Daphnis only greater honours ſhare; 
To Daphnis only purer vows be paid, 
While Pan, or Pales, loves the village-ſhade, 


If Truth or Science may ſurvive the grave, 


Or, what is more, a poet's friendſhip ſave. 


Then go, &c. 


Theſe, theſe are thine: for me what hopes 
remain! ek 
dave of. long ſorrow, and of anzuith vain. 
For who, fill faithful to my fide'ſhall go, 
Like thee, thro! regions clad with chilling 
"I theow'? 2 rs fon ir 5 00 
Like thee, the rage of fiery ſummers bear, 
hzanaurgfhrinks beneath the burningaic? 
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The lurking dangers of the chace eſſay, 
Or ſoothe with ſong and various tale theday? 
Then go, Ke. age foe veal 
To whom ſhall I my hopes and fears impart 
Or truſt the cares and follies of my heart ? 


Whoſe gentle counſels put thoſe cares to 


Whoſe chearful converſe cheat the tedious 
night? 


The ſocial hearth when Autumn's treaſures 2; 


_ ſore, 7 N 
Chill blow the winds without, and thro” the 
bleak elmroar, 3 | 

| Then go, c. 1205 


"a o 


When the fierce ſuns of ſummer noons in- 


vade, 621 
And Pan repoſes in the green-wood ſhade, 
The. ſhepherds hide, the nymphs. plunge 
down the deep, 


| And waves the hedge-row o'er the plows, 


mamayan's fleep: Hf e e e 
Ah! who ſhall charm with ſuch addreſs 
refin'd; . i 5 


Such Attick wit, and elegance of mind? * 


Then go, &c. | BITE | 


And lonely ſeek the paſture's wonted way 
Or in ns dim vale's mournful ſhade re- 
— 


While ſhowers deſcend, the gloomy tempeſt 


_ raves, | | 

And o'er my head the ſtraggling twilight 

. Waves. 0 re w ba 

Where once fair harveſtcloath'd my cultur's 

N plain, ane Nane 5 

Now weeds obſcene and vexing brambles 
eig Nn 


The groves of myrtle, and the cluſtering vine, 
Delight no mote; for joy no more is mine. 
My flocks no longer find a maſter's care; 


E'en piteous as they gaze with looks of 


_ dumb deſpair, | 
7 * 


Then go, &c. 


Thy hazel, Tyt'rus, has no charms for me; 


Nor yet thy wild aſh, lov'd Alpheſibee. 


LY A 


By Ægon's willow, or Amyata's fiream; 


No more ſhall Fancy weave her rural dream, *' 


The trembling leaves, the fouritain's &6vI 
Je * nen: 
The murmu: ing zephyr, and the moſſy gteen: 
Theſe {mile unſeen, and thoſe unheedddplay; 

I cut my ſhrubs, and heegleſs-walk'd away + 


ſerene, 1 63%; 


Then go, &c. po 
D2 Mopſus, 
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28 
Mopſus, 


who knows what fates the ſtars 


| penſe, 2 g 
And ſolves the grove's wild warblings into 
„ Mentee e 
This Mopſus marł d hat thus thy ſpleen 
e ee eee ee e ei 
Some halefuliplanet, or ſome hoyele ſa love? 
_ The Kat of Saturn oft annoys the ſwain, £1 
nd in the dull, cold breaſts long holds his 
ie, tort Tet Ht 


The nymphe, too, piteous of their ſhep- 
herd's woe, | | 
Came, the ſad cauſe ſolicitous to know: 
Is this the port of jocund youth, (they cry;) 
That look difguſied, and that down-caſt eye? 
Gay ſmiles and love on that ſaft ſeaſon wait; 
He's twice a wretch, whom beauty wounds 


9 Then go, æc⸗ | 


One gentle tear the Britiſh Chloris gave; 

Chloris, the grace of Maldon's purple wave; 
Ia vain my grief no ſoothing wordsdiſarm, 
Nor future hopes, nor pteſentgood can charm. 


Then go, &c, 


| The happier flocks one focial ſpi rit moves, 


The fame their ſport, their paſtures, and 


e tir Joved e- © tay 
Their hearts to no pec uliar object tend, 
None knows a favourite; or ſelects a friend, 
Bo herd the various natives of the main, 
And Protheus drives in crowds his ſcaly train. 
The feather'd tribes, too, ſind an eaſier fate; 
The meaneſt ſparrow ſtill enjoys his mate; 
And when by chance or wearing age ſhe dies, 


The tranſient loſs a ſecond choige ſupplies. 


M an, hapleſs man! fog ever dam d to know 
The dire vexations that from diſcord. flow, 
. A. the countleſs pumabers of his kind, 
an ſcarcely meet with one congenital mind ! 
1f haply found, Death wings the fatal dart, 
The tender union breaks, and breaks bisbeart- 


Then go, &. 


THEONOSIVS, AND CONSTANPIA; 


Ah, me! what. error tempted me ta o 
O'er foreign ene and thro! Alpine 
now N SE; 
Too great a price, to mark ia Tiber's gloom 
The mouratul image of departed Rome! 
Nay, yet immortal, could ſhe boaſt again 
The glories of her univerſa] reign, 
And all that Maro left his fields to ſee, 
Too great the purchaſe to abandon thee ! 
To leave tage in a land no longer ſeen |. 
Bid moyntains riſe, and oceans roll be- 
tween ! 4 
Ah! not embrace thee! — not to ſee theedie! 
Meet thy laſt looks, or cloſe thy languideye! 
Not one fond farewel with thy ſhade to ſend, 


Nor bid thee think of thy ſurviving friend! 


Thea go, &c. 


Ve Tuſcan ſhepherds, pardon me this tear! 
Dear to the muſe, to me for ever dear! 


The youth 1 mourn a Tuſcan title bore: 


| See FLydian Lucca for her ſon deplore ! | 


O days of extaſy ! when rapt I lay 
Where Arno wanders down his flowery way, 


Pluck d the pale violet, preſs'd the velvet 


2 mead, 

Or bade the myrtle's balmy fragrance bleed! 
Delighted heard, amidſt the rural throng, 
Menalcas ſtrive with Lycidas in ſong. 


Oft would my voice the mimick ſtraĩn effay, 
Nor haply all unheeded was my lay : ws 
For, ſnepherds, yet I boaſt your gen'rous meed, 
The oſier baſket, and compacted reec. 
Francino crown'd me with a poct's fame, 
And Dati | taught his beechen groyes my 


a A 


„ Dames 


Milton, when he was in Italy, had 
the peculiar good fortune to find an age 
of geniuſes, and to be diſtinguiſhed by 
their favour in a very extraordinary man» 
ner. That poliſh which the young mind 
receives from the elegant ſimplicity of 
the claſſicks, he enjoyed in the greateſt 


„ Milton ſeems to e ſentiment from Oaurini: 


Che ſe 'aſſale a la canuta etate 


' Amoroſo talento, 


e ee »  Higerai Happlo erento. 

i gui, the potends non woleſliy 

1 8 E di quel, che wlendo no pptrdi,. 
+. The Toſcans were à branch of the Pelaſpi 

Years offer the diſperſian, Some of them ma 


\ 


thence detached a colony under the conduct 


1 ; 


i that migrated into Europe not many | 
rched by land as far as” Lydia, and from, 


of Tyrſegus to Italy. © * 


F 1 Wban Milton, was, ig Italy, Carlo. Dati was profeſſor ef philoſophy zt Florence. 
| 


beral friend io men of genius and learning, as well foreigners'as his en country- 
m60+» Hs waotea pancgprick and lame poems an Lewis XIV. befiderorher 


tracto. . ; 54.89% 
perfection» 
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tuous, and take more pleaſure in poetry 


ion. The conſiderable fund of 
that knowledge which he took with him 
into Italy, he bad the happieſt means of 
| improving and perfecting, in thoſe inſpir- 
ing ſcenes where the fineſt writers of La- 
tium firſt drew their breath. Thoſe ſcenes 
afforded. the beſt comment on the works 
of the Roman claſſicks; and Milton 
ſhewed in all his Latin poems, that he 
tated their - beauties in the moſt refined 
The friend he bewails in the charm- 
ing poem, of which I made theſe hum- 
ble efforts to ſhew you the beauties, was 
the companion of his early years; and 
it js no wonder that he laments him 
with ſuch pathetick tenderneſs : for 
friendſhips of that kind, which are nurl- 
ed under the ſunſhine of young enthu- 
fiaſm, are always the moit vigorous. 
Are they not, my Conſtantia — l feel 
they ate; for I am, &. 


Tukopotius. 


"LETTER XIII 


CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS, 


Flew with your letter to our favou- 


1 rite alcove; and there with what 
283 with what avidity I peruſed it, 

heodoſius need not be told. - 

I verily believe, that I am better 
pleaſed to be entertained than to be in- 
ſtructed; for I ſcarce ever received o 
much pleaſure from a letter of yours, as 
your laſt afforded me; yet what can be 
the reaton? It is not, certainty, that 
I am jealous of your inſtructive letters, 
as giving you A ſuperiority; I cannot 
charge myleif with ſo much pride. Nay, 
were I not ſenſible of that ſuperiority, 
| muſt, be ſtupid indeed : thus, how» 
ever, I flatter myſelf. on my penetration 

in being able to diſtinguiſh it, and on 
my modeſty in being ſatisfied with it; 
and thus, like many other 
ple, I am vain of being free from 'va- 
ny. h 2 144 

But all the inſtruct ions of my amia - 
dle philoſopher have been ſeaioned with 
lo much politeneſs, or conveyed in ſuch 


an indireR manner, that while I had all 
the 1 er of profiting by them, I. vation, that young friendſhips: are the 

; uſe, If, en, your friendſhips, like all other purſujte and. 
eaſed me more any attachments" of Youth, hadg. noyelty to- 


could hardly ever diſcern that they were 
intended for m 
laſt letter 1 me mere chan a 
other, iu i 

99117 


4 


than in iloſophy. ens ett onviot © 3 
Vet 2 genius of Milton had ſuch a 


moral ä *. | 
even 


without writing phil oſẽ We" 
the paſtoral you Yay 45 | 


tran(- 
lated, is not, I find, without 


metning 


of it. How beautifully docy he bewail | 


the loſt advantages of Friendſhip 1 


To whom ſhall I my h pes 2nd fears impart, | 
Or uuſt the cares and fallies of my heart? 


And how truely does he lament, that 
In all the countleſs numbers of his kind, 
Can rarely meet with one congenial mind! 


| Young as I am, I have felt the force of 


this truth, and have made many melan- 


choly reflections upon it, after the pain- 


ful, ridiculous, trifling, and impertinent 
viſits, I have been obli 


this upon us! What right can an equali- 


ty, or a ſuperiority of fortune, give one 


woman to rob another of her time, ſenſe, 
and patience ? I ſay, her ſenſe; for the 


folly upon us. What title has drefs 
or figure to lay à tax upon us for ad- 


miration? Do not they who expect 
this, inſult our underſtanding? nd 


are not thoſe who pay it, the ſlaves of 
tolly? O that the hacks of cuſtem 


were once broken, and that we might 


ehuſe our ſociety out of either ſex, with- 
out cenſure or inconvenience! _ 
juſt before 1 received your letter, 1 
was delivered from the moſt deſpicable 
and impertinent ſet of viſitors that ever 
diſgraced the name of gogd company. 


* 


To me ſuch viſits are always viſitations. 


To the abovementioned deliverance, you 


may, if you pleaſe, impute ſome degree 
of that extraordinary pleaſure I aſcribed 
to the 


tay, 


Vain; and thus, at leaſt, you muſt ac- 


knowledge, that I outdo you in gene- 


uh 
: 
” 


Lam not diſpleaſed with your obſer - 


moſt tender: *no'doubt' they A 


. 
1 


recommend them, paſſions to enliven, and 
ay ' ecenthuſialm 


to pay and 
receive, from the dale part of ax. ſex. 
Horrid tyranny of faſhion, that impoſ:s_ 


converſation of fools leaves a tincture of 


ruſal of your letter. This. 1 
T ſhould contribute to make 
you, what you have ſo often made me, 
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enthuſiaſm to cheriſh them. But, ah! 
my friend! (for once I will ſay, my 
Theodoſius 1) when novelty is no more; 
when the paſſions ſubſide, and enthuſi- 
afm vaniſhes like a dream; will not the 
friendſhips, will not the attachments, 
that theſe principles produced; vanith 
with them? I will not fear it, though 
it ſhould b tru ss 


0s fprudenxa 
Ma follia de mortal: 
IL“' arte crudel di preſagirſi i mali. 


One thing, however, I will freely ac- 
knowledge, or rather boaſt of, that my 
friendſhip for Theodoſius is, excluſive- 
ly, founded on eſteem. For this rea- 

go I flatter myſelf, thar it will Jait in 
all it's preſent cordiality—why ſhould it 
not? It has nothing to loſe, when the 
charm of novelty is loſt. It's exiſtence 
by no means depends upon the paſſions; 
it has, therefore, nothing to apprehend 
when they languiſh or decline. It de- 
rives not it's fupport from enthuſiaſm, 
and, conſequently, cannot ſuffer when 
enthuſiaſm dies away. i 
While thus I comfort, I hope I do not 
deceive myſelf. But, ſhould even that 
be the 4 4 let your ſagacity for once 
give way to your compathon, and do 
not undeceive me. This is, perhaps, 
the only inſtance in which I could be 
_ fatisfied with myielf, for declining the 
report of truth. 


Obſerve, however, that I expect you 


will, with the utmoſt candour and in- 
genuit Wee ſome parts of my doubts, 
and tell me freely, whether thoſe young 
triendihips which are heightened by no- 
velty, by the paſſions, and — 
will not inevitably periſh with. thoſe 
ſources that ſupport them. 1 

. . You ſee I have been at pains to in- 
duce you to declare your ſentiments on 
this ſubje&t; fince J have removed the 


principal objection that might have o- 


curred to you, by declaring, that m. 
friendibip for you cannot be affected by 
the argument. Adieu: 


Cox STANTIA. 


ien - 54 0 iy | 

e 1:82 BT TD: Re BA oh 
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,»-THEQDQSIUS.TO, CONSTANTIA. 

THOUGH. there is nothing in 


„ ich Conſtantia has not a right 
to command her frizud, and though, in 


every thing, it is his pride and pleaſure 


to obey. her; yet he will own, that he 
goes unwillingly about the taſk ſhe has 
appointed him. Setra! 

Ahl my dear, my amiable moraliſt! 


It is frequently the happineſs of man to 


ſnut his eyes againſt the infirmities of 


his nature! In. thoſe circumſtances, 


where' the knowledge of his weakneſs 
cannot fave him from ſome real evil, 
that knowledge is of Rſs value than ig- 
norance. 74D 

The benevolent purpoſes of Provi. 
dence have concealed the future from us, 
that we may not be interrupted in the 
enjoyment of the preſent; an it is, in 
many caſes, neceſſary to our happineſs, 


that we ſhould imitate this ceconomy of 


the Supreme Wiſdom, and embrace 


thoſe innocent pleaſures which the ſe- 


vera} periods of life may afford us, with- 


out enquiring too officiouſly into their 
cauſes or events, and without being too 
folicitous about their duration. | 


Many, poſſibly, of our plealurcs, ma- 
nv, I am ſure, of our amulenents, 
{pring from ſuch ſources, as, upon en- 
quiry, would be found to do little ho- 
nour to a creature diſtinguiſhed by rea- 
fon. Their tendency, at the fame time, 


is frequently as infignificant as their 
cauſe, and both are unworthy of a ſe- 


rious enquiry. < 1 

There are, indeed, enjoyments of a 
higher nature that may better deſerve 
our attention; anch set, to enquire into 


the probability of their duration, mignt 


contribute very little to our happinels. 


duch, m particular, are the connec- 


tions of friendſhip. J heſe are the pro- 
perty of man, and mußt, therefore, be 


trail, changeable, and uncertain, like 
himlelf. It muſt, conſequently, befor 


his eaſe, to fit down unapprehenſive to 


enjoy them, without meditating on all 


the poſſible variety of evils to which 


they: mult be expoſed fon x change af 


1:ntiments and inclinatons, and from 
the ſeveral contingencics or chance and 
haves 7 1 

It is into the fate of voung friend. 


ſhips, my Conſtantia, hut you would 


lead my enquiries. Iheſe, indeed, 


are not the leaſt unworthy of our at. 
tention;z for youth is the ſeaſon both 
of friendſhip and of virtue. If to a diſ- 


poſition naturally not unſociable, we 
have added the advantages of a liberal 
education, we come, into the buſinebs 
and fociety of life, in general, _ 
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and happier creatures than we are when 
we leave 7 a | 5 | 
We ſtep into the world with liberal 


ſentiments, and benevolent affections; 


but the experimental knowledge of men 


contracts the former, and ftarves the 


latter: inſomuch, that he muſt be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a diſpoſition more than ordi- 
narily humane, who does not in {ome 
degree become a miſanthropiſt before he 
dies. I may go farther, and add, that 


he muſt have uncommon virtue and 


greatneſs of mind, who, with unble- 
miſhed manners, and uncontracted ſen- 
ments, can fail with ſuch a corrupted 
crew down the current of life. 

Man is, in ſpite of all his reaſon, 
an imitative creature; and what he has 
been long accuſtomed to obſerve in 
others, he will, with difficulty, foi bear 
to admit in himſelf. By habit we may 
bring ourſelves to behold deformity with- 
out diſguſt; and by being long conver- 
ant in ſcenes of enmity and inſincerity, 
the love of truth and humankind will 
inſenſibly decay. 


As youth, therefore, is the ſeaſon of 


fincerity and benevolence, it mult, of 

conſequence, be the moit promiſing lea- 

lon of friendſhip; for thoſe virtues are 
it's beſt and ſureſt foundation, | 

We love a benevolent man for our 

own ſakes, and a ſincere man for the 

| lake of his ſincerity. Eſteem tor ever 


attends the union of theſe z that elteem 


which my Conttantia has done me the 
honour to acknowledge as the ſource of 
her friend{hip 1. 5 [+ va 
I Thus, my fair caſuiſt, you ſee we 
have a ſufficient foundation whereon to 
ere an early friendſhip, excluſive of 
_ novelty, the paſſions, . and enthuſiaſm; 
and we may juſtly conclude, therefore, 
that ſuch a friendſhip may exiſt, though 


all ſuch auxiliaries thould vaniſh or de- 


* 
0 5 


Vet while theſe laſt, they undoubt- 
edly yield us a more high-ſet pleaſure, 
as well in friendſhip, as in every other 
enjoyment. | . | 


Nevertheleſs, 1 Lone not whether atfe&ions of benevolence will:-gat.,wear 


way with, youth, If the,.commarce. = 


much ought to be aſcribed to novelty ; 
which, in the cup of friendſhip, is cer- 
tainly the very worſt ingredient. Poſ- 
ſbly it may, for a while, give a poig- 
nancy to the taſte, but the mellowing 
power of time, produces a much better 
and. more agreeable flavour. 
The prevalence and activity of the 
TLaſſiuns, keep up that lively zeſt an 


ardour of affection, which add to the 
readineſs of confidence, and are pro- 


ductive of a thouland agreeable ſenſa- 


tions. 1 54 


Enchuſiaſm bas an effect on friend- 


ſhip proportionable to it's influence on 
love. It heightens it with the glowing 
ſentiments of imagination, and embel- 
liſhes it's real advantages with the vi- 
ſionary charms of fancy and intellec- 


tual refinement! 


Yet when theſe ſhall depart, with de- 


parting youth; while ſincerity and be- 


nevolence remain, friendſhip ſhall re- 


main with them. A reflection, which 


affords me the higheſt conſolation! as I 


am convinced that, in conſequence of 


thoſe principles, Conſtantia cannot ceaſe 


to be the friend of 


LETTER XV. 


 CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIVUS.. 


W HAT a letter ! my friend. If 


| you have drawn a true picture 
of human natuie, and if the knowledge 
of the world be really attended with 


the conſequences you mention, who 
would not live in ignorance ? 
odoſius! what fears, what uneaſineſs, 


has your letter awakened! Better, in- 


deed, my philoſopher, had you ſuffered 
me to continue in ignorance! Better, 


and kinder, had you permitted me to 
enjoy my vihonary dream of the dura- 


tion and improvement of human virtue! 
Ah! too penetrating friend! Too in- 
genidus in the d:{covery of that weak- 
neſs it would have been happier to hide! 
You were ſenſible of this truth; and 
why wguld you gratify my impertinent 


curioſity, only to make me miſerable? 


To give melancholy and mortifyin 
ideas of that life in which my lot has 
fallen mr 


» » 


Vet ſure! 5 Theodoſus, the fret 


* 


of the world doth not corrupt the-heat 
ſurely, it wilt Giilhaye zoom for ſode · 
lightful a gueſt. L declate,, Hat ovathgy 


out one womaniſh fear, I Would p 
Any other terms. 1.15 
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But what, bogen bee 
d do entertain? This dreas. ul es | 
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Tukobosius. 
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ocean of the world; my bark, I am 
determined, ſhall not be expoſed to ſuch 
ruin. Safely ſhall it ſteer into ſome 
quiet harbour, and reſt fecure from 


| | fkorms and tempeſts. 


Seriouſly and plainly, my friend, you 
have given me ſuch ideas of mixing 
with the world, and of the ineonve- 
niences which attend it, that I, who can 
boaſt no ſuperior fortitude, conclude it 
muſt be my happineſs to live in ſolitary 
obſcurity. There I can embrace your 
good prelate's precept, and live agree 
ably to nature. There I ſhall be free 
from the impertinence of folly, and the 
cen ſoriouſneſs of envy. My precious 
Hours will not be facrificed to triflers ; 
1 fhall employ them ia ſtudies worthy 
of a rational creature. gs 
O Theodoſius! for thoſe delightful 
moments that ſhall glide away on the 
| halcyon wings of peace and tranquillity: 
for thoſe dear uninterrupted. days of let- 
ters and leiſure, when the mind may 
riot in intellectual feſtivity; and, free 
from every low, every vulgar and de- 

baſing care, may acquire that dignity 


and knowledge which ſhall properly re- 


commend it to ſome higher ſtate of ex- 
iſtence! 


What luxury is in the thought! even 


now I anticipate the happineſs I de- 


ſcribe. Even now, in imagination, I 
then, if I ſuppoſe that judgment to have 


enjoy thoſe eaſy pleaſures, that mde- 
pendence of mind and body, which 
ſolitude and liberty muſt afford. I look 


back on Theodoſius buſtling in the 
world, pity him, pray for him, and 


_ tremble for his virtue. Adieu! Adieu! 
©... CONSTANTIA 


LETTER XVI. 
'THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 


by NJOY thy dream, dear and 

=, © amiable enthuſiaſt ! Enjoy thy 
© wifi ſcene! To rome thee from 
© theſe deligktful reveries, to break 
© thoſe faney-Favoured flumbers, would 
_ © Beerviel, I not impious. Such, and 
10 0 ſed, were my ſentiments, on pe- 
marfing your laſt dear letter. But tender- 
wefs-muſt 'giveplace' to truth; at leaſt, in 
. @ circumſtance ſo important, as that of 


THEODOSIUS' AND CONSTANTIA, 
can only happen on the tempeſtuous 


There is ſcarce thing in w 
the mind is fo apt Pires it's raw 
intereſt, as in projects of future hapbi. 
neſs. It is impoſſible to know tl 
we ſhall bear thoſe ſtations or circum- 
ſtances,” which we have only contem- 
plated at an vnaffefting diffance ; and 
„with an aſſurance that does more 
1oNoUr to our courage than our dilcre. 
tion, we venture to conclude, that thoſe 
appointments or ſchemes of life to which 
we are perfectly ſtrangers, would infa}. 
libly compleat our felicit . 
In the mean time, we never conſider, 
that new ſtations, and appointments to 
which we have not been accuſtomed, 
muſt neceſſarily take us out of our uſdal 
train of ſentiments, actions, and at-. 
tentions. This, however, will make 
us uneaſy; for change, as Numa ob- 
ſerved, when he was invited to the king- 
dom of Rome, is always an evil, and 
we never feel it more ſenſibly than in 
the manner and ceconomy of life. 
With reſpect to your ſcheme of ly- 
ing ſecluded from the world, I ſhould 
have condemned it with the ſhort cen- 


ſure of a ſmile, had I not paid fo much 


deference to your reaſon and judgment, 
as to conclude, that thoſe ought to he 


appealed to on every argument that 
might relate to 


your ſentiments and re- 
ſolutions, | | 
Will my beautiful friend forgive me, 


been bribed by enthuſiaſm, when the 
concluded that, by living alone, ſhe 
ſhould li ve agreeably to nature ? 

T am ſenſible, Madam, that by this 
you meant no more than, that ſuch 8 
mode of life would exempt you from 
thoſe external temptations, thoſe idle 
luxuries and follies, which are apt to 
make us deviate from the paths of truth 


ve alone, is to live contrary to 
nature? A ſtate of ſolitude, is not the 
natural ſtate of man. The arguments 
I ſhould make uſe of to prove this art 


and pony eee But did you conſider, 
that to 


old and obvious. That I may beleſs 


unentertaining, therefore, while I mean 
to-ſet before you the inconveniences at- 
tending your ſcheme of life, I will give 
you a ſhort account of a lady of my 
own family, who formed the ſame reſo- 
lutions, and put them in pradice. 

Thus her ſtory is related, in a manv- 
ſcript ill preſerved among the family 


„ e Kade 


TEE Ons 


x Lade an "onl; daughter | Was 
1 Nm fa ante ir gee Althe- 
fia, py 8 vally Mer ed by 

« ber piety 38.4 © — 


Nee A parent rde temper and 
of the.da 


genius daughter were naturally 
pre and 1 the oſſices and 
; e, 12 of rel 
red, her wit 


* have; 00. happineſs.that did not flow 
from thoſe . exerciſes and attentions 
* which. religion. required. 5 
Her knowledge of books was lit- 


6. tle, of. human mature leſs. She had, 


© notwithſtanding, conceived an infinite 
« contempt.for that world to which ſhe 


© was utterly a. ſtranger, and concluded, 
© that to enter into the intereſts and en- 


6 jents of ſociety, would be a vo- 
© Juptary ſacrifice to vice and folly. 
Eudocia was, in natural good ſenſe, 


© beauty, and a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, | 


© equalled. hy few women of her time. 


« Thefe qualities engaged the affections 
© of Alphenor, a gentleman whoſe ge- 
nius and penetration gave him a kind 
: Res TRE of nme 0 


He rn that every attempt 
c to introduce Eudocia to the world, or 


4 t eſtabliſh the ſocial life in her good 


* Spinion,. would: be. vain. He knew 


© that-it would be fruitleſs to argue with 
8 „en. the pleaſures ſhe had never 


on, and the miſeries ſne had ne- 
* yer experienced:- He therefore did 
nat expatiate either on the advantages 
* of ſociety, or the inconveniences of 
© ſolitude;: ſor ſuch had been the con- 
* dition 42 Eudocia's life, that as yet 


c to both. 121. «fav 


Upon be death ol 8 parents, . 
© which happened before ſhe had attain - 


ed ber twenty- fifth year, her for- 
tune and manner of life were at her 


on diſpoſal. She now determined 


to put in execution a ſcheme which 
ile had, long meditated. It was to 
2 2 not into s —— ' 

it ot liberty had always ſaved her 
trom that ſacriſice, however induſ- 


3 „ ouſly, tolicited: by the emiſſaries of 


* the. church, 5 encouraged by (alfiſh-.' 
relations. 5 le 

„She was, poſleſſed.of an dba stu- 
, ted in a very retired part of 

Vince of Compeigne ; and there it 


4.4 
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W had habitually in- 
ſuch. a aealous and 
ent devotion,-.that. ſhe ſeemed to 


e e Bagg: > Foy 


- 66 peace and innocence wit 
© ſhe was in a great meaſure, a Sage. 


A 


the. pra- 


ine — 


<. was that the had determined to lis le 
q queſtered from the world, with no 
© other ſociety: than an aged - confeſſor- 
c and neceſſary. domeſticks. Of the 
© laſt ſhe made a very few, and, ole 
c | females, ſufficient. 1e | 

At this criſis it might hare been 

© expected, that Alphenor would have 
©. uſed his utmoſt addreſs to diſſuade. her 
© from. her purpoſe. By no Means. 
On the- contrary, he encpura 


in her reſolution, applauded the. r 
*.of her p aer and. expatiated on 
the hap f ſolitary ſanctity. He' 
aſſum t the leaſt of the lover's. 


C charafter, | but mat of the eee 
6 fel. 
By this means he gained one peint, 5 
Which he had uſed all his induſtry, 
all his art to obtain. AR — | 
.cia's permiſſion to one viſit at 
the end of three * 4 60 after her re- 
tirement; a favour which was allowed 
to none beſide, either of her friends or 
* acquaintance, / and which Alphenor 
©. himſelf, though through the media- 
tion of religion, had ſcarce. addreſs ; 
© ſufficient to obtain. 
© Eudocia retired, : She ap ched 


© © the confines of her eſtate ng rap- 


* tures,” and paid a kind of idolatrous 
© w to the venerable. groves that ; 


© ſurrounded her habitation, + * + + | 


4% Hail,” ſhe: cried, . ye innocent 
c and happy foreſters ! ye ſhall at once 
ebe the witneſſes and the guardians of 
c y repoſe. Enjoy your vegetable 
«© exiſtence, ſecure from the cruelties. 
e and the ravages of man! I have fled 
« from the evils of ſociety, to enjoy 
ouz m 
6 undeſigning friends! my blameleſs 
% companions | often ſhall I aſſociate 
« with ybu, and reppſe under the kind * 
« protection of your ſhade.” 

With the ſame kind 96+ cnchukiaC- d 
© tick pleaſure ſhe walked through the 
© ſeveral apartments of her fabi ii en 

« ſecrating: each wich a- Kinds of pet}- 
6 ti ejacul ation, on ν⁰fõ,jq . 
q os the firſt week af dar eativempoty » 
: © ſhe; 


© diftribution-ofi; 2 2 

© her domeſtick st T be ſegund.ſhe 

© yoted wholly to.religious quereiles: 

© the raptures of. devgtion;"3>9+-:{. ma o3; 2 * 
* £2,098 8 


5 * * 3 * 


E ; I have 


ound · uſfieiepti mate * 
dhe cecopamy of cher fam, landetbe * 
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I have been interrupted, and you will 


not at preſent be troubled with any far- 


ther account of my pious anceſtor, 
Adieu ! | 8 
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LETTER xvII. 


« cannot laſt long: thoſe 


- exerciſes that lift the mind above it's 


uſual pitch, if too frequently or too 


long indulged, will at length either 
totally deſtroy it, or depriye it of that 


ſobriety, which is neceſſary for the 
preſervation of it's due poiſe, _ 


that might ariſe from hence, by ſhort- 
ening the influence of joy, by inclin- 


ing us to variety, and by giving the 


proper ty, either of indifference or diſ- 


guſt, to every object that has been 
or too aſſiduouſly purſued, 
with whatever avidity it might have 
been embraced at rtl. | 18 
That little ſociety to which Eudo- 
cia had hitherto been accuſtomed, was 
a neceſſary relief from the aſſiduities 
of religious ſtudies and exerciſes; and, 


too lon 


far from being any prejudice, was in 


reality favourable to the intereſts of 


religion. It is certain, however, that 
ſhe was of a different opinion, upon 
her firſt ſecluſion from the world; 


but many weeks had not paſſed before 


ſhe felt the inconveniences of her miſ- 
take, if ſhe was unwilling to perceive 
the miſtake itſelf. | 
The exerciſes of devotion, by being 
too frequently repeated, became lan- 
uid and unaffecting: her mind, hav- 


ing been accuſtomed to communica- 
tion, ſhrunk under the weight of it's 
own ſentiments ; and every ſucceed- 


ing day approached leſs welcome, and 
more 5 than the former. 


e, What mould che def Should ſhe 


UT whatever is rapturous 
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Nature ſeems, in kindneſs, to have 
guarded us againſt the inconveniences 


THEODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA, 


e 
phenor's viſit—with joy ſhe recollect- 
ed it, and remembered, with a bluth, 


the difficulties ſhe had ſtarted againſt 


it. ue Te wb 
% How,“ ſaid ſhe, “ ſhall I conceal 
that pleaſure which I cannot but feel 
at the ſrght of Alphenor? If I ex-' 
preſs my real ſentiments he will have 
reaſon to think his preſence of ſome 
conſequence to my happineſs; and 
if I receive his viſit with an indiffe. 
rence, equal to that with which Ire. 


_ ceived the propoſal of it, I ſhall do 


violence to that candour and ſincerity 
of heart which cannot bear even the 
ſhadow of diſſimulation. In the for- 
mer caſe, I ſhould appear a weak 
and unſteady creature to Alphenor; 
in the latter, I ſhould become inſup- 

portable to myſelf.” 5 


While ſhe was thus meditating in 
what manner ſhe ſhould receive her 


friend, the time appointed for his vifit 


was at hand. But Alphenor did not 


appear: maſter of every key to the 
human heart, he knew that if, by de- 
laying his viſit to Eudocia, he gave it 
the appearance of uncertainty, that 
uncertainty would probably create an 


anxiety on her part, which might not 


be unfavourable to his deſign. 


This had the deſired effect: day af- 


ter day paſſed away in the ſame ſolita- 
ry languor, and Eudocia concluded, 
that the many objections ſhe had made 
to Alphenor's viſit had determined 
him at laſt to think of it no more. 


This reflection made her miſerable, 


and ſhe now wiſhed for nothing ſo ar- 
dently, as that the preſence of her 

friend would prove thoſe apprehen - 

ſions vain. | 5 | 
At length he came. A tear fell 
from the eye of Eudocia when ſhe ' 
received him; he obſerved it, and 
knew that he had now nothing more 
to do, than to reconcile her to herſelf, 


and to enable her to acknowledge her 


- "OG. 6 a 


return to that world ſhe had for- 


ſaken and deſpiſed? But a ſenſe of 
ſhame and pride role in oppoſition to 
that thought, and ſtrangled it in it's 
birth. 5 
© In this diſſatisfied and dejected ſtate, 
ſhe recollected the appointment of Al- 


— 
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miſtake without ſhame or confuſion. 
© Thoſe wants that invention or elo- 
quence could ſupply never diſtreſſed 
him long. | | 
«© I hope, Madam,” ſaid he, “that 
a life of ſolitude has been more com- 
fortable to you than it has been to 
me,” — © How!” cried Eudocia, 
has Alphenor been a ſolitaire ?” 5 
« Such, Madam, I have been ever 
lince I loſt the happineſs of Eudo- 
<> 57 4 Cie 


* 990 *- 
* - 


« ci conyerſation. It was always 


« my ambition to imitate her. Shall 


« ſne, ſaid I, “ ſhall a woman have 
« fortitude to forſake the world, and 
« retire to ſolitude,” to practiſe the ſu- 


« blime duties of religion; and ſhall I 


« not profit by the example of that vir- 


« tue I cannot but praiſe?” —But, alas, 


« Madam! alas, Eudocia! ſhall 1 


«© confeſs to you | 
„ What would Alphenor confeſs ?*' 


_ © That either the miſeries and the in - 


« conveniences of abſolute ſolitude muſt 
« be very great, or that I muſt have an 
« uncommon and diſgraceful weakneſs 
« of mind; for the time I have thus 
devoted, I have not ſpent in happi- 

« neſs, but in languor and diſcon- 
tt tent,” . 
Eudocĩa ſhed another tear. 

« How kind, ſaid Alphenor, “ thus 
« to pity the unhappineſs of your 
« friend!” | 

& I cannot,” replied Eudocia, ** ac- 
«© cept of a compliment I do not de- 
„ ſerve, The tear you obſerved had 
„ ſomething ſelfiſh in it. Alphenor 
„ can have no weakneſs that is not the 

« weakneſs of human nature; and, 


« could it be any ſatisfaction to him to 


& know that his friend has been as mi- 
4 ſerable in a ſtate of ſolitude as him- 
1 ſelf, his own ingenuous confeſſion 
0 2 5 countenance her in acknow- 
« ledging it.” : 1: | 
* 1 3 EEE EE * * 
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For a woman of my Conſtantia's 


penetration, it would be needleſs to 


_ tranſcribe any more of the above nar- 
rative; and it will be ſufficient to in- 


form her, that from the union of Al- 
phenor and Eudocia, in a diſtant de- 


ſcent, came | 
Tukoposlvus. 


LETTER XVIII. 
CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS. 


O* Theodoſius! my guide my 
friend! my inſtructor! alas !— 
no more e 
The tear ſwims in my eye—m 
heart (wells; and my hand trembies 


[EODOSIUS AND CONSTANTIA. 


| lations of ſorrow. 


While I tell you that you are—baniſhed 


35 
for ever from this place and that I am 
forbidden to ſee you, or hear from you 
more. | | 
What, what ſhall I do! nothing ever 
can repair this cruel loſs—the loſs of a 
wiſe, a learned, and a virtuous friend! 
What has the worid of equal worth! 


Deprived, for ever deprived of that pre- 
ſence which enlivened with invariable 


chearfulnefs and ſenſibility !—of that 


converſation which never failed to make 
the mind richer, the heart happier—and 
(O cruel extenfion of reſentment!) of 
that precious, that inſtructive correſpon - 
dence, which, as it afforded me the beſt 
means of cultivating . and improving 
my mind, ought to haye been conſider- 
ed with gratitude by the very perſon 
who has forbidden it 1 . 
But of whom, or of what do I pre- 
ſume to complain? Duty reſtrains the 
remonſtrances of grief, and the expoſtu- 
You are not now 
ignorant that the quarrel you dreaded. 
has actually happened, with the bitter- 
eſt recriminations. | = > 
Then, farewel, my beſt and moſt va- 

luable friend !—for ever to be remem- 
bered for ever to be regretted! Ac- 
cept of all I can return for your inva- 
riable, your induſtrious kindneſs! Moſt 
reſpected of men!—moſt eſteemed of 
friends! Accept the gratitude of a tear, 
and think of ES 


CONSTANTIA. 


LETTER. XIx, 
10 rurobosius. | 
FROM AN UNKNOWN HAND. 
THE writer of this letter is not a 
ſtranger to the mutval regard of 
Theodoſius and Conſtantia. From ſure 


authority he knows, that the hand of 
that lady is, by the appointment of her 


father, in which, it ſeems, the has ac- 


quieſced, within two days to be given 
to another. Theodofius will make 
what uſe he thinks proper of this infor- 
mation, and conclude, that he receives 
it from | 


A FRIEND. 
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x 


er torment to me than I am able to 
LE TTER XX“. bear. Muſt I then live to ſee you ano. 


ther's? Death is in the thought; and, 
THEODOSIUS: ro CONSTANTIA. indeed, life itſelf is now become a bur. 


den to me. May you long be happy 
FE thought 2 my Sonata, in the world! but forget that there was 
which has for ſome time been my ever ſuch a man in ĩt ass 


ede 


_ This letter, which, with . little variations, is recorded by the Spectator, 5 
No. 164, concludes the Correſpondence of Theodoſius and S from their firſt 


N to the nas of Theodoſius. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


1 


THEODOSIUS A CONSTANTIA, 


VOLUME THE SECOND. 


CONTAINING 


THEIR CORRESPONDENCE AFTER SHE HAD TAKEN THE VEIL, 


LETTER I 


THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 


in trouble makes to regain 
T & it's loſt peace, like thoſe 
| glances of the ſun that 
wt ſtruggle through oppoſing 
0 clouds, are delightful to 
all beholders. When my Conſtantia 
roſe above that gloom of ſorrow, which 
her too apprehenſive heart had thrown 
around her; when I ſaw her eye bright- 
en, and her elegant but dejected features 
aſſume the beautiful form in which Na- 
ture had moulded them; I ſhould have 
felt the pleaſure of a chriſtian, had I 
not once been Theodoſius. | 


' Amiable mourner! let us now forget 


the name which you have ſo long re- 
membered with anguiſh, and which 
"_ could not pronounce without trem- 
bling, when you affe&ingly told Theo- 
doſius that you believed him to be no 


more. I wept, my Conſtantia; but my 


concern aroſe not from a ſenſe of your 
guilt, but of your ſufferings. Thoſe 
tears, indeed, fell from the eyes of 
Theodoſius, and in them the confeſſor 
had no part. The powers of memory 
dad reflection were, in one moment, 


preſented with every ſcene of diſtreſs 
and tenderneſs which our unhappy loves 


had produced. And when I conſidered 


3 | _ myſelf as the unfortunate cauſe of your 
HE efforts which a mind 


long, your unmerited ſufferings, I felt, 


in one painful minute, what Conſtantia 


had endured for years. Perhaps, too, 
your unequalled fidelity and unaltered 
love, while they flattered my heart, 
brought it back a moment to the world. 
But my guardian ſpirit whiſpered me 
that I had made a higher choice, and 
reminded me that the duties I owed you 
were thoſe of a ſpiritual director, from 
whom you were to receive conſolation 
and inſtruction. But, before I proceed 
to the farther diſcharge of thoſe duties, 


let me intreat you to forgive—forgive 


me, ſuffering innocence, for being the 
unhappy, though involuntary inſtrument 
of your many miſeries Five unchear- 
ful years, my Conſtantia! how has 
your gentle heart ſupported itſelf during 


that melancholy period? How has it ſu- 


ſtained thoſe cruel apprehenſions which, 
in confeſſion, ſhook your frame? The 
reflection of what you muſt have en- 
dured for me, as it then wrung my 
ſoul with anguiſh, yet clouds it with 

ſorrow, and has power to diſturb the ſe- 

renity of a mind, which I truſt hath 
been viſited by the peace of God, 


But 
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But I ſhould be till more diſconſo- 
late, were I not well aſſured that your 
preſent happineſs will be in proportion 
to your former ſufferings, and that the 
difficult ways through which you walk- 


ed have at laſt conveyed you to the 


manſions of peace. | 

Such, Conſtantia, is the lot of hu- 
man life. The road to happineſs is 
ſeldom ſtrewed with flowers: nor, per- 


| haps, ought it to be ſo; as we ſhould, 
in that caſe, be inclined to take our 


paſſage for our port, and while we en- 


joyed the manna, we might negleCt the 


promiſed land. 

I am, however, of a different opi- 
nion from molt men, with regard to 
moral and natural evils. They derive 


them from the hand of Providence, and 


charge the conicquences of human paſ- 


ſions, follfes, and vices, upon the Di- 


vine adminiitration. Would this be 


proper for a perſon who was labouring 
under diſcaſcs that are the natural and 
inevitable effects of intemperance? Can 


thole pias which the ſufferer has con- 


ſciouſly and voluntarily brought upon 


himſelf, be deemed the viſitation of 
God ? Would not this be to charge 
God fooliſhly ? And if this were admit- 


ted, with what propriety could we lay 
of that Divine Being, that he does not 


ewillingly affliet his creatures ? With 


regard to this doctrine, my Conſtantia, 


it is of conſequence that you ſhould be 


rightly informed, becauſe fr om miſt aten 


apprehenſions of Providence proceed al- 


moſt all the errors of religious faith. 
But moſt dangerous to vurlelves, and 


molt injurious to the Deity, are thoſe 


opinions which magnify his deſpotiim 
at the expence of his benevolence. 
Hearken not to ſuch opinions, Con- 
ſtantia: God cannot be the miniſter of 


evil. 
Our ſufferings, natural and moral, 


are the conſequence of that freedom of 
will, which is the very eſſence of our 
moral powers, and without which we 
ſhould be mere machines, incapable of 


all virtue. There are, indeed, ſome 


natural evils, which to incur or avoid 


depends not on ourſelves, hecauſe 
they come not within the ceconomy of 
reaſon. But of theſe we partake only 
in common with mankind ; and as in 
the diſpenſation of ſome of them we 
can perceive that Providence had wiſe 


and gracious purpoſes, ſo we may fairly 


infer that thoſe whoſe final cauſes we 
cannot apprehend, have their origin in 


the ſame univerſal benevolence. 


It is, I think, generally underſtood, 
as a doctrine founded upon revelation, 


that there are ſuch things as divine in- 
fliftions even in this life. No doubt 


there may be ſuch, and there may be ſea- 


ſons obvious to the eye of Providence, 


when it is good for us to be afflicted. 
We may be ſummonedby calamity from 


the purſuit of pleaſure z and though we 


cannot 2328 the hand, the writing 
1 


may be divine. | 
But I believe that this interpoſition of 
the Supreme Power is very rare. Nay, 
I will own to my Conſtantia, that my 
faith in this doctrine is, at beſt, but 
diabolical; for while I believe I trem- 


ble. Will God do evil that good may 


come? Is it neceſſary ? Can Almighty 
Power be limited to the ule of means ? 
I will, moreover, warn you of the eyils 
that may be derived from this doctrine. 
It may prompt us to vain comparifons 
and uncharitable conſtructions: when 


we behold the calamities of others, we 


may. be inclined to trace the finger of 
God where it lias not been; and when 
we tacitly refer to our qwn condition, 
we may impute our exemption from evil 


to that integrity whereof we ought not 


to boaſt, _ EATS 3 
Under the Moſaical diſpenſation, pre · 


ſent inflictions were more viſible, be- 


cauſe more neceſſary: for what other re- 
ſtraint was there upon the moral actions 


of mankind? When the great ſanctions 
of Chriſtianity were ſet forth, thoſe re- 


ſtraints became inconſiderable, and were 


totally abſorbed in the intereſts of the 
new ſyſtem. Old things paſſed aauay! 


Behold! all things became new. 


But abe are too apt to mix our reli. 
gion, and to incorporate the divinity of 
_ the Old Teſtameut withthat of the New... 


The moral law, indeed, ſtill remains in 


force, becauſe it's tendency was ever» 


laſting ; but when God ſaw fit to enter 


into a new covenant with man, the diſ- 
penſations of his providence were alter - 


ed, and made agreeable to it. Thus, 


though under the old law it might be ne- 


ceſſary for the Divine Power to chaſten 
whom he lowed, yet that meaſure could 


be no longer expedient, when the hopes. 
and fears of mankind were appealed to 


by the ſanctions of immortality. 
It is of great importance to Jou 
75 Conſtantia 
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THEODOSIUS_ AND, CONSTANTIA, 
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Conſtantia, to form a right idea of your 


Creator, and to know in whom you have 


believed. To aſſiſt you in this reſpect, 


will be one of the firſt endeavours of 


Father 


EET TER” H. 


CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS. 


XV forrows for Theodoſius are no 


is happy. If you would not have me 
remember my ſufferings, forget them 


yourſelf ; for nothing now could make 


the reflection of them painful to me but 
their affecting my revered father, 
_ Gracious Providence) and have I at 

length found a father? Has Heaven 


me, indeed, a father; but he forgot the 


name; or, he remembered the name and 


the authority, but forgot the duties of 
the alliance. Do I err? Then inſtruct 


me, my holy guide; inſtru& me to re- 


vere the man who baniſhed Theodoſius, 


FRANCIS. 


more; he lives, and Conſtantia 


MO 


59 
and animated, like himſelf: with bim 
it departed and returned; and my heart 
was alternately delighted and depreſſed. 
Very different is the ſatisfaction I now 
feel: it is ſerene and peaceful, like 
Father Francis. My mind is collected, 
and my ſpirits are repoſed. No longer 


agitated with the anxieties and impati- 


ence of hopes that terminate here; my 
11 is fixed on that diſtant, invariable 

ject of happineſs, on which time or 
chance can have no influence. —. 


Ve holy retreats ! ye venerable ailes 1 


do I owe this peace to you? No, not to 
you : for methinks I have ſeen in your 
regions the gloom of diſcontent. Is it 
not, my pious Father, from a quiet 

conſcience that T/derive this repoſe? I 
ſhould not, indeed, have felt it before 


I entered this convent, but I ſhould not 


then have known that Theodoſius was 


ſtill in being. | | 
granted what Nature refuſed ? She gave 


and imbittered, without cauſe, the mo- 


ments of her whom he had brought into 
being. But I will revere him, for he 


was kind at laſt, and permitted me to 


retire to this aſylum of peace. What- 
ever were his motives, I will revere him; 
for have I not here found the only com- 
fort I was capable of? Am I not ſure 
that Theodoſius lives? Without that 
conviction (Town my weakneſs) I ſhould 
have been unhappy within theſe holy 
walls, 
purſued with equal aſſiduity before I en- 


The exerciſes of devotion 1 


tered upon the conventual life; but my 


prayers were the heavy ſacrifices of ſor- 
row and contrition. I was alike a 
ſtranger to the ſerenity of peace, and to 


the comfort of hope. It was not in the 


| 8 of conſcious penitence to ſet my 
neart 

thought preſented itſelf, that my cow- 
eee in the will of a father 


| en death to the moſt valuable and 
moſt amiable of men. Pitying Heaven 


has at length undeceived me, and at once 


at eaſe, whenever the painful 


reſtored to my eyes thoſe dear lamented 


fugitives, Theodofius and Happineſs; 
both changed, indeed, but both improv- 
dd by the change. The pleaſure I en- 
joyes in the company of the elegant and 
vely Theodoſius, was gay, ſprightly, 


Do not think, however, that I rejoice 
not in my ſituation. I do rejoice in it: 
but my joy ariſes, as I apprehend, from 
a diſburdened mind. The ſudden change 
from painful apprehenſion to the cet- 
tainty of confirmed wiſhes, was attend- 
ed with a tranſport, the effects of which 
I till feel. But will not theſe effects 
laſt? Surely they will. O my friend! 
what tears of joy have I ſhed over that 
firſt welcome letter, which informed me 
that Theodofius was till alive! 58 

But do I not forget that I am ad- 
dreſſing myſelf to the venerable Francis? 
Pardon me! I had indeed forgot, till 
on re- peruſing that ever-dear letter, I 
beheld the holy name at the bottom. 
Yes, delightful letter! ſweet meſſenger 
of peace ! Thou informeſt me that I muſt 
conſider Theodoſius ſtill as dead. Ha! 
dead, didſt thou ſay? Theodoſius is ſtill 
alive. Didſt not thou ſay that, too? 
Equivocating letter! be gone into my 
boſom; but preſume not there to ſay 
that Theodoſius is dead. | | 

Heavens! what rambling is this? 
Whither has my unguided pen betrayed 
me! Once more forgive me, my revered 
father. | | 
I thank you for the comfort, as well 
as for the information which your laſt 
letter afforded me. You have placed 
the Eternal Providence in a light the 
moſt amiable and new, at leaſt to me. 


I had always, hitherto, looked upon 


— 
* 


that power as the infliter of temporary 
evils, and conſidered both private and 
publick calamities as his .. 
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But you have now made me of a diffe- 
rent opinion; and I entirely agree with 
you, that temporary rewards and pu- 
niſhments are ſuperſeded by the ſanctions 


of the Chriſtian religion. Nevertheleſs, 


T am till of opinion, that God may oc- 
cahonally interpoſe, by the infliction of 
evil, to ſave a wretch who is thought- 
leſsly or obſtinately haſting to deſtruc-, 
tion; but, with you, I apprehend, that 
ſuch diſpenſations are very rare, and am, 
for the reaſons you mention, almoſt a- 
fraid to believe them, 


One n however, occurs to me 


on this occaſion, which I ſhall take the 


liberty to mention, in, conſequence of 


the invitation. you have given me to ex- 


preſs my ſentiments without reſerve. 


We are ſo entirely different in our 


| Prey and paſſions, ang the circum- 


ances of fin and temptation are ſo ex- 
tremely various, that though the Al- 


mighty might in general leave it to the 


ſanctions of religion alone to influence 


ihe actions of men, yet poſlibly he might. 


(lo to term it) reſerve a diſcretionary 
power, to bring proper objects by afflic- 
, on 
But though the Creator of the univerſe 
can in no ſenſe be the author of eyil, it 
cannot be doubted, I apprehend, that. 
he may and frequently does bring good 
out of evil. Of this the ſtory of Joſeph 


is, in all it's circumſtances, a remark- 


able proof. I cannot ſuppoſe, neither, 


would you have me belieye, that God, 
| Inſpired the brethren of Joſeph with en- 
vy, that they might fell him into Egypt? 


yet, what, gbofious advantages did the, 

Imighty Providence bring out of that 
event! 1 83 

And has he not, (for he regards the, 
humbleſt of his creatures) has he not. 
for me turned the path of ſorrow to- 
wards the harbour of peace? I will be-, 
lieve it, leſt I ſhould prove ungratefy], 


Pray for me, and inſtrutt me. Adieu! 


CONSTANCE. 


LETTER III. 


> er een Ee $1351; f 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA, 


(329 D ſenſe, Conſtantia, makes , 


CJ better comments than learning; 


and I find that to propoſe my opinions to 
you will be of advantage to myſelt. 


"EC 
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But do you not err, my amiable 


friend, and is there not ſome. acrimony 
in your, language, When you ſpeak of 
your, natural father? It muſt not be, 

e duties of parents and children are 
indeed reciprocal : but the unnatural pa · 


S 46. # >4 


ta oblige a parent; and a Eau is un- 
der no obligation to forfeit his own hap- 


pineſs for the gratification of a child. 


But, under all circumſtances, that re · 
ſpect which is due to a parent ſtill ſubſiſts; 
and when Conſtantia. reflects on this, 


ſhe cannot withold that reſpect. Pity 


your father, Conſtantia; pray for your 
father, I the god f this world hath 
blinded his eyes, fervently pray for him 


in the words of Saint David: O God, 


lighten his eyes, that he fleep not the 
* ſleep of death! He bears na uncom- 
mog marks of guilt or; infamy : his 
foible is the love of money; a paſſion, 


which of all others is the moſt difficult, 


to guard agajnſt, becauſe it increaſes 
by imperceptible degrees; and when, 
it has once got entire poſſeſſion of the 
heart, I believe there is no remedy for 


it. Many liberal men have become co- 


vetous, but I never knew one covetous 
man who hecame liberal; ſo eaſy is it, 
in every inſtance, to deviate from virtue 
to vice; and fo hard, in that particular 
caſe, to 115 iro m yice to, virtue. Let us 
then conſider, your father rather as an 


object of compaſſion, and, by no means 


forget to offer up our prayers for him. 
Wo knows whether Heaven may not 
liſten, to the vaice of ſupplicating inno- 


cence, and be overcome by the intrea- 


ties of filial piety? Would it not throw. 


a new glory around the brows of Con - 


ſtantia ſhould her, father be reſtored to 
virtue by her prayers? , 

You are in the right, 
of conſcience; for, that is the founda- 


ithout that, the hallowed walls of a 


+ 


| BY of all moral and religious comfort. 


cloiſter would be hung with horrors, 
and the gam getreaty. of f convent. 
dminiſte Y 


would a 


* 


11d to tbe 
mind. It is that alone which gives ſe - 
repity to, our devotion, and enables us: 


er. melancho 


properly to communicate with 800. 


it is that which the apoſtle of the Gen- 
e ad ren os | tiles, 


ous | Conſtantia, to. 
aſcribe your preſent happineſs to peace. 
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files, in his Second Letterto the converts 
of Corinth and other parts of Achaia, 
offered to their conſideration, to take off 
that concern and ſorrow which they 
muſt have felt for the perſecutions which 


he and the reſt of his fellow-labuurers 


had undergone in their travels through 
Aſia. The confidence of the conſcious 
mind, he informs them, in every pain- 
ful, every trying calamity, had till 
ſupported them. Nay," continues he, 
6 we can even rejoice in our diſtreſſes, 
© and our rejoicing is this, the teftimuny 


© of our conſcience.” ; 5 
If we ſhould, enquire into the deſign 


of Providence in thus furniſhing us 
with this ſilent inſpe&or, we ſhould find, 
that in this. caſe, as well as 1n all others, 
our God has ated from the dictates of 


infinite goodneſs. Had we been with- 


out this ever- active cenſor, what would 
have been the conſequence ? Too apt we 
are, even now, to Allght the admonitions 
of it, and ſhould we not ſtill more eaſily 
have fallen a prey to temptation, had 
there been no internal monitor to inform 
us that © this ſhould not be done?” 
Would not vice have found many more 
votaries, when no meeting remonitrance 
checked it, and no painful reflection 
ollowed ? It is evident, then, that con- 
ſcience was ſtationed in the human mind 
by the Gi ver of all good gifts ; and that, 
for the aid of virtue, and for the ſup- 
port of reaſon, it came down from the 
Father of lights. 1s not this, Conſtan- 
tia, our guardian angel, who warns us 
againſt the moſt dangerous of all ene- 
mies, the enemies of our ſalvation ?. By 
this friendly ſpy we are informed of, 
and even foreſee, their attacks; and 
happy it is for us that we are thus 
allied. The inſinuations of vice, af- 
ter all, are too often ſucceſsful, and her 
arts prevail againſt the force of con-. 
viction, Nor, indeed, ſhould we con- 
ſider all the ſtratagems ſhe makes uſe 
of, would there be any room to wonder 
at her ſucceſs. Does ſhe not aſſume the 
characters of pleaſure, knowledge, vir- 


tue; nay, and of religion too: her 
meat patron being conſcious that he 
all be moſt ſucceſsful in his works of. 
darkneſs, when he aſſumes the appear 
ance of an angel of light? Does not 


the moſt profligate licentiouſneſs call 


ſelf Pleaſure ? Does not mole-ſfighted. 
ufidelity claim the titles of Knowledge 
and Philoſophy? Has not Religion been 
ried by blood-thirſty Zeal. And 


41 
has not fanatiek Hypocriſy likewiſe aſ- 
ſumed her banner, and lifted up her 
voice in the ſtreets? O conſcience! thou 
ſacred guardian of rational virtue and 
religious truth, let looſe thy vengeance 
upon theſe monſters; theſe peſts of ſo- 
ciety, and emiſſaries of vice | 2 
Do not you perceive, my Conſtan- 
tia, in this diſpenſation of Providence, 
the perfection of wiſdom and goodneſs ?, 
There are a thouſand vices, a thouſand 
enormities, which have nothing to fear 
ſrom any human tribunal, but are check- 
ed and reſtrained by this mental Judge. 
That peace which you imputed to a 
diſburdened mind, led me naturally into 
theſe ſentiments, - Will that peace,” 
you aſk, continue? Doubt not that 
it will. It is at peace which the 
world cannot give; and which, there- 
fore, the world cannot take away, 
That happineſs which 1s derived from 
a pleaſing concurrence of earthly events, 
will vaniſh when Fortune reverts her 
wheel; the ſame chance which reared 
the brittle fabrick of felicity may de- 
moliſh it in a moment; but the religi- 
ous ſatisfaction, if rightly founded, 
cannot be overthrown. e 
I am well aſſured, Conſtantia, that 
you will find your happineſs increaſed 
by the repeated exerciſes of devotion, 
It is impoſſible that the intercourſe we 
have with Infinite Goodneſs ſhould not 
be attended with preſent advantages. 
But ever let it be your care, my ami- 
able friend, that your devotion be ra- 
tional and ſerene, Let it not riſe upon 
the wings of paſſion, but be offered up 
with a fabdued and diſpaſſionate decen - 
cy. Let your mind be clear and com- 
poſed when you addreſs yourſelf to 
your God, le by any means you ſhould. 
ping unadviſedly to the Father of wiſ- 
om. 1 OOTY, 
onder not, if I tell you that all 
our paſſions ſhould not be abſorbed in, 
eaven. Rational devotion is not found - 
ed in the glowing ardours of human 
ſenſibility ; the more it partakes of theſe, 
the more remote it will be from that 
ſpiritual and intellectual worſhip which 
is paid to the Father of lights by ſuperior 
natures. The adoration of paſſion is 
blind and impulſive ; that of reaſon is 
clear and intelligent. By this worſhip 
the Deity is rationally honoured; by. - 
that he is implicitly adored. t. 
For theſe reaſons, Conſtantia, I would 
not recommend to you thote books of 
PP IO F | flumiog 


flaming devotion, which, while they 
kindle the heart, confuſe the head, and 
turn ſober piety into wild enthuſiaſm, 
F the authors of ſuch books meant to 
ſerve religion, they were miſtaken; for 
true piety differs as much from ſuch 
enthuſiaftick ravings, as the chearful 
temper of ſerene health from the deliri- 
eus wildneſs of a fever. God is a ſpirit, 
evil they that woes him mul rvor - 
hip him in ſpirit and in truth. 

ever is ſpiritual is diſpaſſionate. Such 
rs God himſelf, and lech ought to be 
the worſhip we offer him. | 
Adieu, my Conftantia! May God 
keep you in his protection, and en- 
lighten you by his grace. | 

| FRANCIS, 


THEOPOSIUVS AND CONSTANTIA. 


enemy, than kind as a friend. Was it 
not this that ſupported the ſufferer of 
Uzz, and was he not animated by the 
ſuffrage of Conſcience, when he wiſhed 
that man might be permitted to plead 
bis cauſe with God. If Tam miſtaken, 
correct me; my guide, my father, and 
my friend! 53 
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LETTER V. 


THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANT1A. 
I Am pleaſed with your reference to 

1 the book of Job, as it gives me an 
opportunity to tell you with what de- 


flight I have always read that beautiful 


LETTER IV. 
; CONSTANTIA TO TREODOSIVS. | 
HEODOSIVUS is not dead. 


The polite Theodofius ſtil] lives in 
the venerable Francis. When I receiy- 


ed your laſt letter, my hand trembled, 


and my heart ſhrunk. 1 idle, eve- 
ry wild expreſſion, every effuſion of vain 
imagination and uncorrected paſſion, 
that had dropped from my pen when 1 
wrote to you, roſe up and reproached 
me before your ſeal was broken. While 


I read the firſt period of your letter, 1 


frequently took my eye from the paper, 

| r e eee nid N the e . 
of my own. With fear and apprehenſion 
T proceeded from line to line; but when 

I found that you had overlooked man 
'of my foibles; 'and touched the reſt wit 


ſo delicate, fo indulgent a hand=O'my 


paternal friend! what floods of tender 
ſorrow fell from the eyes of your Con- 
ſtantia! Surely, the kindneſs of thoſe 
whom we 'revere, and are conſcious of 
having offended, is more cruel than their 
ſeverity could be. The heart would op- 
poſe itſelf againſt ſevere treatment, and 
call in pride to it's aid: but againſt the 
force of kindneſs there is no ſhield. _ 
In what an amiable light do you re- 
reſent that Goodneſs which brought us 
into being! Conſcience was undoubt- 


edly one of his gracious gifts. That 


moral inſpector, whoſe ſuggeſtions ſo 
lately gave me pain, is now the princi- 
pal author of my happinefs'; and I find 
that conſcience is not more ſevere as an 


dramatick poem. The ingenious au- 


thor of it had facrificeg to truth and 


nature. His character of the pious 
ſufferer, however exalfed, is not ex- 
aggerated by any unnatural ſtrokes. 
ile he 1s not perfnitted to fail into 
impious exclamation againft the decrees 
of Providence, he complains of his 
diſtreſs with the ſenſibility of a man to 
whom ..wweartſome nights wwere appoint- 
ed. Hence the afflifted patriarch ſome- 
times alarms us with paſſionate wiſhes 
for death, and ſometimes awakens our 
compaſſion with affecting ſighs for his 
former happineſs. Bs 
In the paſſage you have referred to, 
we are preſented with another turn of 
mind. I am ſenſible, ſays he, % of 
the innocence of my life. I have 
© done no wrong, neither has any vio- 
| © lence been found in my hands; and 
yet my face is deformed with weep- 
© Ing, and the ſhadow of death frowns 
upon my eye-brows. Yet, thus cir- 
© cumftanced, and thus innocent, my 
© prayer ſurely may be heard. Behold, 
even now my watneſs is in Heaven, 
and my Advocate is in the realms of the 
.. bell. My friends continually de- 
© ride me; but my tears plead lilently 
© with God. O that a man might plead 


© his cauſe with God, even as the ſon 


© of man pleadeth the cauſe of his 
* friend!” In another of his ſpeeches 
z paſſage much to the ſame pur- 


there is a p me p. 
poſe. O that I knew where 1 migbt 


find bim, that I might come even to hit 
Joſs T would order my cauſe before 


5 There is uo doubt, Conſtantia, ia, 25 


OW, = 


4 
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in theſe ſentiments the patriarch was 
animated by the ſuffrage of conſcience. 
And there is not a paſſage in his whole 
ftory that is fraught with more impor- 
tant inſtruction: for it may teach us 
that, under all the circumſtances of hu- 
man calamity, our only refuge is in the 
Eternal Providence; and that our peace 


muſt be derived from that approving 


conſcience which may encourage us to 
refer our cauſe to God. From what 
other ſource can we, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, look for happineſs ? Dependent 
beings have. it not to beſtow. Were 
man in his ſocial nature a more exalted 


creature, the diſpenſation of peace would 


not be in his power. He could not re- 
move from others thoſe evils to which he 
ſhould himſelf be expoſed, nor bright- 
en the proſpects of futurity, whither his 
influence cannet reach. . 

Man, as being circumſcribed in his 
nature, and ſubject to events which he 
cannot command, mult, if left to him- 
ſelf, fluctuate in uncertainty, and ſtrug- 
gle with diſappointment ; he, therefore, 
that would hope with confidence, -and 
enjoy wich ſecurity, muſt have a reſource 
which time and chance cannot effect. 
This can only be in that independent 
Being, in whoſe hands are the iſſues of 


life and deatb. 


Snail we truſt to human power ? The 


| Frength of man is but as the graſs of the 


feld, and all the goodlineſs thereof as 
the flower that fadeth. Shall we truſt to 
human riches? Riches profit not in the 
day of wrath. Shall we truſt to hu- 
man wiſdom? MWriſdom herſelf is the 


daughter of affliction. Shall we truſt to 


human friendſhip? In the day of ad- 
verſity there is no hope in man. Can 
power preclude the attacks of misfor- 
tune? Can riches delight in the hour 
of mourning ? Can wiſdom guard againſt 
the ſtratagems of chance? Has friend- 
ſhip a charm for the languor of ſickneſs ? 


How feeble would theſe ſupports prove, 


Conſtantia, in the trying hour of adver- 
ity; or in thoſe moments of awful ſu- 
ſpenſe, when we expect the ever- 
lafling doors of futurity ſhall be thrown 


open, and we ſhall enter in ! 


Better founded, my friend, will be 
the ſupporty of that man who refers his 
cauſe to God; and whoſe conſcience en- 
courages him to rely on the eternal Pra- 
Vidence: He depends on a power that 
is ſuperior 10 ale. 


— 


* 
* 


have laboured for the bread of 


events ;* on the riches 


of divine goodneſs, which can never be 
exhauſted z on that wiſdom which can 
ſe the remoteſt conſequences of things; 
and on that friendſhip which: no caprige 
can change. The man of Uzz had thy 
ſtrongeſt conviRtion af this truth ; fox 
experience had taught him that human 
greatneſs was lighter than vanity itſelf; 
that riches did actually make them/elwes 
wings and flee away ; that the wiſdom 
of man was liftle more than that of the 
wild afs's colt; and that his friendſhip 
was ſcarce in proportion to his wiſdom, 
His three FF avs of whole knowledge 
ſhould have directed, and whoſe affec- 
tion ſhould have ſoothed him, he often 
heard, with reaſonable impatience, pre- 
ſcribing reſolutions to which human na- 
ture was not equal, endeavouring to de- 
prive him of his greateſt ſupport, the 
conſciouſneſs of his integrity, and ſharp- 
ening his pains by Sag refleftions. . 
Then it was that, deſtitute of all earth» 
ly conſolation, he appealed to Heaven, 


and even wiſhed that by a perſonal com- 


munication with the Supreme Power, 
he might be permitted to lay his cauſe 
before him. £ 5 
It is our happineſs, Conſtantia, that 


this yoo! of the patriarch is notneceſ- 


ſary for us. The Chriſtian covenant, 
gracious in every diſpenſation, has giv» 
en us an Advocate - with the Father, 
who ſhall plead our cauſe: an Advocate 
who knoweth well the frailties of bu- 
man nature, and whoſe interceſhon can 
never be ineffectual. Let us, my friend, 
make ourſelves acceptable to him; let 
us lay hold of thoſe terms of redemp» 


tion which he has procured for us, and 


our eternal intereſts will be eſtabliſhed 
on a {ure foundation, _ _ 
| You, my Conſtantia, are among thoſe 
that have choſen this good part; you 
immor- 
tality, and have left that aphich periſb- 
eth to the numbers who. diſquiet them- 
ſel ves in vain. Let ſuch be pitied, my 
friend, not deſpiſed ; for ſpiritual pride 
has it's origin in ſuch contempt, and it 
is one of the many unchriſtian qualities 
of blind enthuſiaſm: nay, you ſhould 
even watch over your pity ;for there is a 
kind of pity that is allied to contempt. 
Born with the gentleſt heart, agd ever 
accuſtomed to adore, with the pureſi 
piety, the Author of your being, your 
religion is become habitual, and you 
know not the difficulty with which {a 


by 


44 
heart long devoted to vice muſt be re- 
ndl... e 

Man, though born with faculties to 
reach through the depths of time, and 
powers to flouriſh through the ages of 
eternity, ſeldom looks beyond the pre- 
ſent hour, or is affected but by preſent 
objects. The immortal ſoul, confined 


to this manſion of earth, becomes ena- 


moured of her habitation, and in time 
perſyades herſelf that here ſhe has a 
delight to dwell. Hence ſhe is ſolici- 
tous how ſhe may repair the tottering 
wall, and ſupport the frail fabrick. 
Yet ſurely this attachment is ſtrange, 


Conſtantia; ſince, notwithſtanding her 
ſolicitude for it's preſervation, this frame 


| will ſoon fall, and very ſoon moulder 
into it's native earth, Yet a little while, 
and every breaſt that is now warm with 
hope, and buſy with defign, ſhall drop 
into the cold and ſenſeleſs grave. The 
eye that is reading this page ſhall be 
cloſed in darkneſs, and the hand that 
writes it ſhall crumble into duſt! 
In that hour when the immortal ſpirit 
ſhall exchange this tranſient being for 
the allotments of eternity! in that aw- 
ful hour, Conſtantia, what ſhail ſup- 
port us? Nothing, but the conſciouſ- 
neſs of a well-conduRted life, That 
divine confidence in the Father of na- 
ture; that peace of God which paſſeth 
all underſtanding; that ſerene affiance; 
that exalted repoſe of ſoul: theſe are 
the fruits of a life long reſigned to God, 
and directed by religion. Vet ſurely 
theſe are well worth our tranſient labours: 
if theſe are not ſecured, we have lived 
and we have toiled in vain; we have 
| ou our money 6 that wwhich is not 
bread, and our labour for that which 
VVV 
Live, my Conſtantia, ſupported by 
that gracious Power whom you ſerve, 


ſupported by his providence, and en- 


 lightened by his grace, . 
„ F FRANCIS. 


LETTER VI. 
CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS. 


| "EL COME, ſweet PEACE OF 
FF 'CONSCIENCE! Lovely ftran 

ger! Daughter of religious duty, wel- 
.come! How heavy was'my keart, how 
painful were my hours in' tay abſence |! 


Howgloomy and diſſatisfied! With what 
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anxiety and uneaſineſs did I ariſe from 
the moſt comfortable of all duties, the 
holy ſacrifice of prayer! The incenſe 
ſeemed to riſe unacceptably : My pray. 
ers were feeblez they were unable to 
reach the throne of the Almighty, and 
returned, hut not with happinels, to my 
ozn boſom. To the poſſeſſion of ihee, 


ſweet PEACE, what are riches and ho- 
nours ? What were the wealth of king- 


doms, the acquiſition of worlds, pur. 
chaſed at thy expence ß); | 
O my paternal friend, how forcible 
is truth, divine truth ! With what plea- 
fing conviction did every ray of it, that 
illumined your laſt letter, ſhine upon 
my heart! How did the intereſts, 
the pleaſures of this world appear, when 
compared with the pure, the peaceable 
ewiſdom, that mo from above! 
«FATHER of lights, ever grant me 


* this wiſdom! Let the prayers of my 


father and my friend co- operate with my 
© own, at thy eternal throne, and pro- 
cure for me the bleſſed influences of thy 
* ſacred Spirit! RE 
This, my venerable guide, is the ſub- 
ſtance of my daily prayer, which, ſince 
J received your inſtructions, J have re- 
peated with greater aſſiduity. I have 
ever heer. convinced, that the Divine 
concurrence was neceſſary to aſſiſt us in 
the diſcharge of our duty, as well as 
to direct us in the knowledge of it; but 
that emphatical prayer which concludes 
your letters, that the eternal Provi- 
© dence would enlighten me with his 
© grace,” has given new force to my 
gonvictions 5 

I will not preſcribe to you the ſub- 
ject of your letters. I ſhall Jiften with 
pleaſure and attention to your inſtruc- 
tions, to whatever point of duty or of 
doctrine they may be directed; but 8. 
low me to wiſh, my revered friend, 
that on this important doctrine of Grace 
I may ſoon receive your valuable ob- 
ſervations, . ES HP 

Poſlibly this divine diſpenſation ma? 


be neceſſary in a greater or in a leſs degree 


than I ſuppoſe it to be. I have received 
different accounts of it from the pro- 
feſſors of our holy faith, but I think 
that all of them have concluded it to be 
neceſſary for us; though in what mea- 
ſure it was neceſſary, they have not a 
greed. 7 | a : 
It is —.—. underſtood, that this 


Divine Grace is the conſequential privt- 


lege of Chriſtianity, purchaſed for b 


| by him who died for our redemption 

I have ſometimes thought that the 
author of the Book of Pſalms prayed 
for this enlightening grace, in that paſ- 
gage which you have quoted in one of 
your letters, © My God, lighten my eyes, 
« that I fleep not the ſleep of death. 


With reipect to this opinion, as well 


as to the neceſſity or expedience of di- 
vine grace, and the degree in which it 
is diſpenſed, I hope for your kind in- 
F er 

Tphoſe books of flaming devotion, 
which you have adviſed me not to read, 
Iown I have hitherto been too fond of. 
Particularly ſince I entered upon the 
conventual life, I have been much con- 
verſant in ſuch books. They were re- 
commended to me by my lady abbeſs, 
who is a good woman; but her devo- 


tion ſeems not to be of that ſerene and 


temperate kind which you deſcribe and 
approve. She is unequal in her reli- 
gious deportment, being ſometimes ele- 
vated, but more frequently depreſſed. 

What do I not owe to you, my fa- 
ther, for procuring me the book of God 
in a language I underſtand? Agree- 
ably to your directions, I make that m 
del ſtudy, and truſt that 27 ig abl 
to make me wiſe unto ſalvation. 


Never, I hope, in the heart of your 


_ Conſtantia, ſhall that ſpiritual pride you 
mention find a place. I am too ſenſible 
of their unhappy condition «4vho [ive 
without God in the world, to look up- 
on them with any other emotions than 
thoſe of compaſſion. With the heart 
that is deſtitute of religious peace, my 

own has been a fellow: ſufferer and 
ſhould I triumph in my comparative hap- 


pineſs or purity, ſhould I thence derive 


any ſentiments of contempt for others, 


the reflection would rather mortity than 


ſoothe me, ſince I ſhould appear to de- 
ſpile in them what I myſelf had been. 
The hour of prayer is at hand—I 
come; daughters of devotion, I join 
you=-and now will I once more intreat 
the Author of life and death long to 
Ipare Theodoſius, for the comfort and 
ſopport of 
+ LETTER VII. 
- THEODOSIUS. TO CONSTANTIAs 


I Intended to make the diſpenſation 
> of grace the ſubje& of a letter, and 


treating it, 
0 r 


| thank you for putting me in a method 
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Ma 6 on 


Your firſt queſtion is, whether this 
diſpenſation was only the conſequential 
privilege of Chriſtianity z or whether it 
was not alſo the privilege of Judaiſm. 

The latter part of this propoſition 


you infer from that poetical petition 


of the pſalmiſt, My God, lighten 
eyes, &c. Now, Conſtantia, it is ob. 


vious enough to ſuppoſe that the king of 
Iſrael mi 1 pray for the illumination 
of the Divine Spirit, as his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor prayed for wiſdom, though under 
their ſyſtem there was no promiſe of the 


ordinary diſpenſations of grace. It 


would be natural for a people who were 


 vi/ited by God, and beheld, on ſo many 


occaſions, the interpoſition of his Provi- 


dence, to apply to him for his aſſiſtance 
under the conflicts of religious duty. 


It would be ſtill more natural for them 
who fat in darkneſs, to petition for 
that light, of which ſome emanations_ 


were communicated in the extraordinary 
influences of the Spirit, though, agree- 


ably to the ſcheme of the eternal and 


unerring Providence, the perfection of 


it ſhould not be diſplayed till the full. 
neſs of time. | 


"This may be fuſſcient to anſwer 


your firſt queſtion, which is rather cu 
rious than uſeful. | 


With reſpect to the neceſſity or expe- 


dence of the Divine Grace, I have much 


more to ſay. The philoſophers of our 
ſyſtem, who weigh every thing in the 
ſcale of natural obligation, or moral 
aptitude, exclaim againſt this doctrine 
of grace. If you admit the impulſe 


of a ſuperior agent, where, ſay they, 
is the moral agency of man? Befides, 


is it agreeable to the fitneſs of things 
that God ſhould preſcribe a law to 
man, to which his moral powers alone 
© are not adequate? This, continue 
they, would be to make God an 
« Egyptian taſk-maſter. The moral 


© powers of man muſt be adequate to 


© the duties appointed him, and the 
© dotrine of grace is therefore ſuper- 
e us, e 5 

At this avenue, which is opened by 
the Chriſtian philoſopher, in ruſhes the 
philoſopher of Nature. He takes up 


the argument where the other laid it 


down. You have very rightly. ob- 
© ſerved, Sir, ſays he, that God 
© would be an Egyptian taſk-maſter, if 
© he gave us a law that we were unable 
to ſive up to. Such, I inſiſt upon it, 
is the law that is ſaid to be from him. 
From him therefore it cannat be. 
eee « Thus, 
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g Thus, Conſtantia, you ſee the conſe- 
ence of philoſophizing in religion. 


| Give up one redoubt to the enemy, and 


he turns: our batteries againſt us. To 
both theſe ungracious opponents, I ſhall 


2 a ſhort- anſwer, To the Chriſtian 
phiſt I ſay, that the powers of man 


may be inadequate to the law of reli- 


gion, though it's origin was from God; 


and to the philoſopher of Nature I an- 


ſwer, that the law of religion may be 
from God, though the powers of man 
are inadequate to it. The ſame argu- 
ment will prove both theſe points. 

A perfeR law might be given to im- 

rfe& beings without any impropriety : 
1t might be given to make them exert 
to the utmoſt the powers of their nature, 
and ftrain to higher degrees of virtue for 
the high prize of their calling—it might 
be intended to encourage an uſeful emu- 


lation, by making ſtill greater degrees 


of excellence attainable—it might be 
deſigned to prevent indifference and in- 
dependance, which man would natura]- 


| ly have ſuffered to grow upon him, 
when ſecure, by his own power, of at- 


taining to moral perfection, and of dif- 
charging every duty enjoined him. A 


dependance on the Almighty for aſſiſt- 


ance in the conduct of life is productive 


of many advantages: it prevents that 
pride and careleſsneſs which are too of- 
ten the effect of ſecurity and indepen- 
dence; it opens an intercourſe with the 
Deity by prayer; which, though the 
moſt delightful part of religious duty, 


would become unneceſſary the moment 


that the aid of Divine grace ſhould be 


ſound to be ſo. 


From theſe co-operating cauſes, Con- 
ſtantia, you ſee how expedient is the 
_ diſpenſation of grace. How neceſſary 
it is for us in our preſent ſtate, we 
need not make appeals to reaſon, but to 
experience. | 


o be ignorant of the ſacred truths 


of religion, and to be deſtitute of the 


communicable influences of God's Holy 
Spirit, has been always conſidered by 
good men as the moſt deplorable condi- 


tion of human wretchedneſs. Hence 
Ve find it repreſented in the ſacred wri- 
| ung by the terrible images of darkneſs 
an 


death. Thoſe, ſays the prophet, 
that ſat in darkneſs have ſeen à great 


light, and they that were in the region 
and the ſhadow of death, on them hath 


the light fbined.—Awwvake, thou that 
Neepeſt, aud ariſe from the dead, and 


| haben ag Five thee ligbt.— My God, 
nine eyes that I flee not in 
death. This was the petition of that 
prince, whoſe devotion was ſo pure and 
exalted, that the Almighty himſelf bore 
teſtimony to his excellence in pronoun. 
cing him a man after bis baun bear. 
And could he, the light of Iſrael—could 
he, diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge of 
the then revealed religion, could he, 
illumined with the ſpirit of pro hecy, 
think it neceſſary to pray for the en- 
lightening grace of Heaven, and ſhould 
not we much more? — we, who cannot, 
like the prophet, boaſt any ſuperior por- 
tion of the Divine Spirit, and who have 
yet, with him, the ſame propenſities to 
evil. | 
On us, indeed, the Sun of Righteouſ- 
neſs hath ſbined. To us is diſplayed a 
perfect knowledge of thoſe ſaving truths, 
thoſe exalted doctrines, that were then 
only ſeen in types and ſhadows. It is 
our happineſs to know the perfect will 
of God, revealed by his Son, Jeſus 
Chriſt. The ſacred Scriptures contain 
every thing neceſſary to ſalvation. There 
every moral duty is clearly Rated, and 
every point of faith ſufficiently diſco- 
vered. To theſe fountains of light and 
immortality we may apply without de- 
ception, for that knowledge which 
leadeth us into all truth. 5 
Bleſſed be the gracious Author of 
our ſalvation! the weil of partition is 
now taken away; thoſe types and fi- 
gures, which were the ſhadowwgs of 
good things to come, are removed, and 
«we know what we worſhip. 4 85 
It is for us, then, on whom the ligbt 
hath ſbined, to be willing, at leaſt, 15 
rejoice in that light. It is for us, with 
unwearied aſſiduity to ſtudy the holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make us 
wiſe unto ſalvation. Whatever at- 
tainments we make in ſcience, if we 
negle& this, the only true wiſdom, our 
knowledge and our induſtry are vain. 
Whatever (kill, whatever prudence we 
poſſeſs in the œconomy of this life, if 
the acquiſition has been made by the 
negle& of this knowledge, it is {kill | 
that darkens, and prudence that de- 
| ſtroys. 5 Fete > | 
The rude notices of natural reaſon 
alone can never be ſufficient to direct us 
in every part of our conduct. Thoſe 
lights, though uſeful and univerſal, 
are liable to be obſcured by the pal, 
ions, to be enfecbled by vice, or me 
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error. The underſtanding may be 
Ade fubſervient to the heart, and em- 


force of truth may be overcome by ha- 
bitz and, like the heathen ſtatuary, we 
may fall down before an image of our 
own framing. It is eſſentially neceſſa- 
ry, therefore, that we ſhould have ſome 
certain rules of action, ſome plain di- 
reftions laid down for our conduct, 
which can neither be perverted by ſo- 
phiſtry, nor miſconſtrued by error. 
Such, Conſtantia, is the neceſſity of 


| that external information which has 


been ordinarily diſpenſed to us by the 
Spirit of God; which, while I have been 
attending to, I have not loſt ſight of my 
r . 

The ſame cauſes which concur to 
make the outward evidences of the Spi - 
nt of God ſo neceſſary for our informa- 
tion, render the internal aids of his 


Grace as neceſſary for our direction and 


It in the diſcharge of our duty. 

o acquire a confummate knowledge: 
ef the holy Scriptures is not alone ſuf- 
ficient to conduct us to the land of ever- 
laſting life. Theſe are the leading ſtar 
by which we mutt dire& our courſe, 
but other means are neceffary to guard 
us from the tempeſt above, and the 


ſhoals below. The ocean of life is 


treacherous and uncertain. Many la- 
tent dangers await the paſſenger, and he 
is frequently in the greateſt peril when 
de thinks himſelf the moſt ſecure. 
Shall I change the ſcene, and ſuppoſe 
that we have an earthly paſſage to the 
eity that is not made with bands? Vet, 
in that caſe, how many circumftances 


of _ to the traveller does the alle- 


gory afford me! A thoufand accidents 
concur to make us deviate from the 
narrow way that leadeth to life. We 
we on one ſide threatened by horrible 
precipices, on another invited by pro- 
$ of beauty: deſpair points out to 
us the length and difficulty of the jour - 
ney, and wearineſs importunes us to 
leek the vallies of repoſe. 
The object, indeed, at which we fi- 
nally aim, would infinitely counterba- 
ace every inconvenience. And 'the 
ſsferings of the preſent time will bear 
09 compariſon with the glory that ſhall 
revealed among us.” But objects 
Placed at a diſtance, hawever important, 
 rongly affect us: as in the at- 
Addon of bodies; if thofe with which 


in the defence of what we wiſh, 
rather than what we ought to do. The 


a leſs degree, in 


they ſympathize be far removed; they 
will adhere to others more — 
ome portion of Divine Grace, ſomes 
meaſure of God's Holy Spirit, is indiſ- 
2 neceſſary for every Chriſtian; 
ere human wiſdom, though aſſiſted by 
the knowledge of the Divine Rævela- 


tion, will not always be ſuſſicient to 
ſupport us in our duty. How often, 


with the conviction of truth upon us, 
are we inſenſibly drawn into the ways 
of error! How often, in the conſciouſe 


neſs of determined integrity, are we 


betrayed into vice by the ſtratagems of 
temptation! Though we may in gene- 
ral be very ſenſible of our duty, yet we 
have not at all times the ſame capacity 
of attention, nor the fame readineſs of 


apprehenſion to diſtinguiſn good from 


evil, The faculties of the mind are 
ſometimes vigorous, and ſometimes lan- 
wm The will is frequently retained 


y idleneſs, or ſolicited by deſire, with- 
out receiving any inſtructions from rea- 
ſon; and the œconomy of the ſoul is 
— in diſorder than that of the 
: In duch | circumſtances, Ci 


have we not need of ſome ſuperior aid ? 
Want we not the directive influences of 
the Spirit of Wiſdom, to keep us in the 


narrow paths of duty? Can there be 
any doubt that the ordinary diſpenla- 
tions of Grace are neceſſary? ? 

But in what degree, you alk, is this 
grace ordinarily diſpenſed? to which I 
mult beg leave to anſwer, that Gad giv- 
eth not bis Sparit by meaſure. It is 
enough for us to know what he hath 


declared, chat bis Grace is ſufficient for 


45, It muſt be neceffary in a greater or 
| rtion to the dif- 
ferent tempers, ſituations and circum- 


ſtances of mankind: and to the pray- 
ers and endeavours of each a fufficicacy* 


thereof will be diſpenſed.” ' To our 
rayers and endeavours, 1 ſay, it will 
be diſpenſed; agreeably to 'which we 


are told, that our heavenly Tatber will 
give of his Holy Spirit to them that aft 


it in bis. Sos name. And while we 


are informed that it i God nu wwork-t 


eth in us, we are commanded to uyork 
out our '0w0n ſalvation. Thus, Con- 
ſtantia, a ſufficiency of the Divine Grace 


is promiſed to our prayers . promĩſed to 


co-operate with our-endeavours, | And 


interferes not with that freedom 


it is thus, that the economy of _ | 
will. 
on 
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on which all our merit, as rational crea- 
tures, is founded. Our prayers and en- 
deavours are voluntary acts, and we are 
eonſequently as much at liberty to lay 
hold of the diſpenſation of Grace as of 
Redemption, and as much at liberty to 
reject it, to reſiſt or to quench the Spi- 


rit. 


Were not this che caſe, Conſtantia, 


were the diſpenſation of Grace entirely 
independent on our own will, the moral 


agency of man would be ſuperſeded, 
and the doctrine of rewards and puniſh- 
ments would be vain. If, according 


to the doQtrine of fanaticks, the Grace 


of God be an impulſive principle, par- 
tially beſtowed, and actuating us as 
mere machines, then the Almighty 
has taken our ſalvation into his own 


hands, and rendered moral virtue an 


empty name. | 
| But this doctrine will, on the conclu- 
ſion, be found blaſphemous to God, 
and injurious to mankind. For, if 


God be the ſole agent of our ſalvation, 


to him it muſt be owing if any ſoul pe- 


riſheth; and if moral virtue be vain, 


the flood-gates of vice may be thrown 


open, and the world be overwhelmed 


with the deluge. 


But if God be the ſole author of our 
fſalvation, and if his Grace be an im- 
pulſive principle which we cannot re- 


faſt, then no ſoul ſhall periſn; for we 
are expreſsly told that God is not willing 
that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould 


come to repentance. If it ſhould be re- 
plied, that ſome do periſh ; nay, that 


many go on in the broad way to de- 


| firuftion: then I anſwer, that God has 


not the power to do what he 1s willing 


to do. He is willing that none ſhould 
periſh, and yet you ſay that ſome do pe- 


riſh, therefore there are ſome whom he 
has it not in his power to ſave. Now 


| God is all-powerful, conſequently he 


muſt have diſpenſed with his power in 


that reſpe& by making the ſalvation of 


man conditional. If we accept not the 
mercies of the Goſpel on the terms that 


are offered to us, God himſelf can do 
no more for us—God himſelf cannot 

act inconſiſtently with his own laws. 
Every attribute of the ſupreme perfec- 
tion muſt be perfect Juſtice and truth 
are his eſſential attributes — his juſtice 


and his truth therefore muſt be perfect. 
Vou ſee, my friend, how wretched- 
ly founded is that fanatical doctrine, 
which repreſents the Grace of God as 


an irreſiſtible principle, actin i 
ditionally, a — | gig 
vation. You ſee what diſhonour it 
would bring upon the Deity, what dif. 
order among mankind, and how in- 
conſiſtent it,is with the ſacred writings 
If, therefore, the Grace of God Fs. 
conditional, not an irrefiſtible principle 
it will, as I obſerved before, be dic. 
penſed only in a ſufficient degree : that 
is, it will effectually co-operate with 
our own endeavours in working out our 
ſalvation. More than this we have no 
right to expect from the Grace of God. 
Infinite Wiſdom will not do what is not 
neceſſary to be done. The extraordina- 
ry influences of the Spirit have ceaſed, 
becauſe they are no longer requiſite. 
Saint Paul himſelf, in his Firſt Epiſtle 


to the converts at Corinth, tells them, 


that the miraculous power of the Holy 
Spirit ſhould ceaſe, but that Charity, 
which was a moral graceof Chriſtians, 
ſhould ſtill remain, in conſequence of 
thoſe ordinary diſpenſations of the Spi- 
rit, that ſhould continue with the church. 
Whatever, therefore, appears to ex- 
ceed theſe ordinary influences of Grace, 
the raving flights of enthuſiaſm, and 
the rage of fanatick zeal; the ſudden 
impulſes of devotional rapture, and the 
wild reveries of Tartuffian dreamers; 
all theſe are the fruits of inſane imagi- 


nation, and cannot proceed from that 


pure and peaceable Spirit which cometh 


from the Father of Lights. 


The office of that Spirit 1s to inform 
the mind with a right ſenſe of it's duty, 
and to animate and encourage it in the 
diſcharge of it. In this light it is pro- 
perly called by our Redeemer, that Com- 
forter which ſhould lead us into all truth, 
and teach us all things. | 

How much are thoſe offices miſrepre- 
ſented by the followers of Calvin, and 
by enthuſiaſts of every denomination! 


What viſionary communications, what 


ſuggeſtions of ſick fancy, have thoſe de. 
lirious dreamers imputed to the Spirit of 
wiſdom! as if God would render vain 


that faculty of reaſon which characte. 


rizes man by his own image; and as if 
the enlightening Spirit of Grace would 
rather obſcure than illumine the under- 
ſtanding; theſe unthinking men have 
charged upon the operations of that 
Spirit the moſt extravagant effects of 
wild inſanity. Under the influence ot 
imaginary calls, ſo, gr Dae 

| of . e % 
and ſome have prophched, 297 ck 
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chanick has forſaken his awl, and his 
wife ber diſtaff, and with heads full of 
glorious viſions, together they have iſ- 
ſued into the Greets and highways to 
publiſh the everlaſting Goſpel. _ 
It will always be difficult for devout 
jonorance to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſuggeſtions of imagination, and the in- 
flvences of the Divine Spirit. Unac- 
cuſtomed to abſtrqcted thinking, or even 
to draw concluſions from the moſt ſim- 
ple propoſitions, the ignorant are unable 
to form any judgment of that mode of in- 


ſpiration, which ſhould be moſt conſiſtent 


with the wiſdom of Providence, They 
conſider not that it muſt be more agree- 
able to infinite knowledge to invigorate 
the nobler faculty of reaſon, and to 
bring the paſſions. into ſubjection, than 
by inflaming thexz to weaken that facul- 
ty, and by ſo doing to put darkneſs for 
light. Hence all the waking dreams of 


blind enthuſiaſm are cheriſhed and re- 


ſpected as the offspring of Grace; and 
the miſtaken viſionary aſcribes to the 
Author of Reaſon, ſuch impulſes and 


communications as could only exiſt in 


à mind where reaſon was impotent. 

. But the deluſions of innocent enthu- 
fiaſm would hardly deſerve attention, 
were they not ſometimes productive of 
conſequences that render that enthuſiaſm 


no longer innocent. From the belief 


of divine impulſes, the flames of per- 
ſecution haye been lighted, and the altars 
of ſuperſtition have been adorned; the 
languinous have, been prompted to in- 


dulge their natural thirſt of blood, and 
dhe gloomy have forſaken the ſociety of 
human creatures, and inhabited caves 


and cells in ſolitary ſanctity. This 


pecies of religious retirement I have 
cver condemned; but my objections do 


not affect the conventual life, for there 
48 great difference between retiring to a 
cave in ſome unfrequented deſart, and 


entering into a religious ſociety *. Ma- 
ny more than theſe have been the effects 


of mittaken impulſes. The hiſtory of 


the church in every period abounds with 


them, ; ESL 1 | 
Tet how eaſy is it, upon reflection, 


do guard againſt theſe deluſions! What is 
the end of Piyine Grace? It is only to aid 
| us in the knowledge and in the diſcharge 


of our duty. Therefore, whatever im- 
Pulſe hath other tendency than theſe, it 
cannot be of God, becauſe it is mot 
agreeable to his wiſdom to do what is 
ſuperfluous. A ſufficiency of his Grace 
is what alone he hath promiſed us, and 
what alone it is conſiſtent with Infinite 
Wiſdom to give. Will the Father of 
Lights amuſe his creatures with dreams 
and reveries ? Will he ſport with their 
paſſions, depreſs and elevate, inflame 
and diſtract them? Will he not rather 


aſſiſt ſuch as call upon him fnithfully, to 
bring thoſe paſſions into ſubjection; and 


to confirm in it's proper empire the 
nobler principle of reaſon? Is not ſuch 
the mode of operation that the all- wiſe 
Creator would aſſign to his aſſiſting Spi- 
rit? The wiſdom that cometh from 


above, we are told, is pure and peace- 
able: ſuch wiſdom is congenial with 
our reaſon, which is a clear and ſteady | 


principle; and therefore it muſt act in 
concurrence with that principle; at leaſt, 


it's effects cannot be repugnant to it's 


conceptions. 


Thus, Conſtantia, by the informa- 


tion of the revealed word, and by the 


uſe of that reaſon which God has given 


us that we may be able to underſtand his 


will, we learn the nature of ſuch diſ- 
penſations as his wiſdom hath thought 
proper to communicate to us. | 


| I have extended my obſervations on 
this ſubje& farther than you deſired, or 


might expect, becauſe the doctrine of 
Grace is an important ſubject, and the 
right underſtanding of it may not only 
preſerve us from many abſurdities and 


indecencies in religious 1 but from 
many dangerous errors both in practice 
and belief. When once the heart gives 


itſelf up to blind fanaticiſm, we can- 


not tel] to what attempts it may be ſe- 
duced, or where the influences of unre- 


ſtrained and (what will always be the 
conſequence) of miſdireted paſſions 


may lead us. When the imagination 
triumphs over reaſon, the GO of 


the mind is deſtroyed; and Confuhon, 
with Inſanity in her rear, approaches, 


and uſurps the empire of the ſou]. 
May every miniftering ſpirit of hea- 


ven guard the peace of my Conſtantia 1 - 
May her piety be uniformly rational 


There is, indeed, as Father Francis obſerves, a difference. between theſe two ſorts 


- Hey, are [equally ,Fepugnar t to the determinations of Providence, which has made the 
4 * dle moral duty of man to conſiſt in the ſocial capacity of wo his fellow-creatures. 


and 
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and calm! May the incenſe of her de- 


votion riſe from the altar of reaſon, the 


voluntary ſacrifice of gratitude ! May 
ſhe ever knozw whom fhe wworfhips, and 
remember that an intellectual Being re- 


quireth an intellectual adoration! In 
every act of worſhip, and in every point 


of duty, may ſhe be conſtantly ſup- 
ported and directed by the pure and 


peaceable Spirit of Truth! By chat Spi- 


rit may ſhe be enlightened to diſcern 
thoſe finer relations that exiſt between 


the Creator and the creature, undiſtin- 


guiſhed by the eye of human intelli- 


gence, and learn from thence not only 


what is due, but what is acceptable to 


God. Under every circumſtance of 


life may ſhe be happy in eaſe, or con- 


tented in reſignation; and when the 


ſhort thread of life is ſpun, when ſhe 


enters upon the inheritance of immor- 


tality, may ſhe receive the fulneſs of 
the bleſſings which Infinite Benevolence 
has in reſerve for thoſe that honour him 


As he ouzht to be honoured, 


FRANCIS. 


LETTER vi. 


CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS. 


OW beautiful does the religion of 
Chriſtians appear, when beheld 
with the eye of reaſon! How amiable 
tne benevolent Author of it! Surely, 
my revered friend, there is a ſecret de- 
light in the inveſtigation of divinetruths, 


and the diſcovery of them affords the 


greateſt of plenſures. Your moſt oblig- 
ing letter on the ſubject of Grace, gave 


you, I preſume, no leſs ſatisfaction in 
the writing, than it afforded me in the 
peruſal; and I think I can diſcern, in 
the more animated paſſages of that let- 


ter, thoſe u, ſenſations you felt 


when the light of religious truth ſhone 
the cleareſt to your eye. If J am not 


miſtaken in this, and if your pleaſure 


in writing that letter, were equal to that 


which I found in reading it, you have 
had a better reward than my gratitude 


can give you. | | 
Yau have juſtified the ſcheme of Pro- 


vidence in the diſpenſation of Grace, 


againſt every objection that has been or 


can be brought againſt it. You have 


placed in a clear light the benevolent 


purpoſes of the Father of Mercies in 


that diſpenſation, who has made man 
dependent on him for the aſſiſtance of 
his divine Spirit, only becauſe he has 4 
delight to give it, and becauſe it muſt 
be the happineſs and comfort of his 


creatures to receive it. It plainly ap- 


pears from your account of it, that t 
ceconomy of grace interferes not with 
that freedom of will en which all mo- 
ral goodneſs muſt be founded, and with. 
out which- we could neither be capable 
of virtue nor vice, neither intitled to 
rewards, nor liable to puniſhment. It 
appears that the moral agency of man 
may be exerciſed in the application of 
the Dvine Grace, and that he is at li. 
berty either to apply or to reject it. 
With refpe& to the degree in which 
it is diſpenſed, you have, no doubt, 
rightly obſerved, that as God will not 
do what is unneceſſary, no more than a 
ſufficiency of it will be granted to our 
prayers: and as to the mode of it's ope- 
ration, it is ſurely conſiſtent with the 
wiſdom that gave us reaſon for our di- 


rection, to render by his grace the ef- 


forts of that reaſon effectual, in ſub- 
jecting the paſſions, and reducing them 
to the obedience of his holy laws. By 
a rational worſhip, you have obſerved, 
in a former letter, that God is moſt 
honoured ; when, from a due and diſ- 
paflionate conſideration of his benevo- 
lent works, we come, from a princt- 
ple of gratitude, to offer him a reaſon- 
able ſacrifice. This ſacrifice would 
indeed be no longer reaſonable, were 
we irreſiſtibly impelled to offer it by the 
influences of a ſuperior agency: we 
ſhould then be the inſtruments of a 
wor{hip paid to God, but we ſhould _ 

not be the worſhippers; and with what 
delight'ſhould the eternal Wiſdom look 
upon our ſacrifice, when conſcious that 
it proceeded not from a voluntary diſ- 
charge of duty, but was the inevita- 

ble conſequence of his own agency ? 
With what propriety could he ſay, 
Well done, thou good and faithful ſer- _ 
want; when he himſelf has been the 
agent, and the ſervant no more than a 
machine in his hands? To ſuppole, 
then, that the Divine Grace is an irre- 
ſiltible principle, mult be to charge God 
fooliſhly ; and whatever reverence I have 
heretofore paid to thoſe 3 

enthuſiaſts who have this doctrine, 1 


mutt now retract it, and ſhall, for the 
5 8 future, 
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future, rather pity them as miſtaken, 
than reſpe& them as inſpired. | 

But I will own to you, my paternal 
friend, that I ſhould not ſo eaſily have 
become the diſciple of reaſon, had you 
made that faculty a dictator on it's own 
authority; when you only make it in- 
ſtrumental in the application of truths 
revealed, as that is, undoubtedly, the 
purpoſe for which it was given us, I 
cannot but agree with you in every con- 
clufion you have made. 


How ſhall I thank you for the re- 


peated inſtances of your care and kind- 
neſs, for thoſe ardent wiſhes that glow 


in the laſt page of your letter, thoſe 
prayers for your Conſtantia's happineſs | 


and ſafety? O may they be heard at 


the throne of everlaſting mercy! and 
_ riſe not unaccompanied with thoſe daily 


offerings which ſhe delights in making 


for the preſervation of her friend, A- 


dicu, 


CONSTANCE. 


is ne rhe 97 th hep » 
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. A® you were not diſpleaſed with my 


account of the diſpenſation of 
grace, I will now give you my thoughts 
on a duty, to the due diſcharge of 
which, that diſpenſation is promiſed. 


I have obſerved. before, that, were the 
grace of God an unconditional and irre- 


ſiſtible principle, our prayers would be 
ſuperfluous, Had the almighty Provi- 
dence tormed an irreverſible decree with 
reſpe& to our ſalvation, or were he to- 


tally uninfluenced by any thing that 


we ſhould do in order to obtain the aid 
of his Sacred Spirit, our acts of devo- 
uon would be as abſurd as every other 
att of duty would be vain. Yet there 


are many, Conſtantia, who hold this 


rine ; becauſe the Chriſtian ccve- 
nant is called the covenant of grace, 
2 annihilate the moral agency of man, 
and repreſent him as entirely paſſive in 
e accompliſhment of his lvatoh, I 
haye lufficiently expoſed the errors of 
this unſcriptural doctrine, and fhall 
therefore proceed to conſider prayer as 
one of the means of grace. 8 
Our Saviour himfelf, who died for 
"nr fins, and roſe again for our juflifi- 
caliun, (that is, for our deliverance 


from eternal death; for the word ju/ti- 


fication in the ſacred writings, generally 
ſignifies deliverance, and in that ſenſe 1 
underſtand it in this paſſage) our Saviour 
himſelf, I ſay, whoſe merits with the 


Father were the primary means of pro- 
curing us this grace, expreſsly con- 


vinceth us that it is to be obtained by 
prayer. For, in the firſt place, this 
was the method by which he propoſed 


to obtain it for us will pray to the 
Father, ſays he, and he will ſend you 


another Comfurter, who ſhall abide with 
you always; and, in the next place, he 


aſſures his diſciples, that his heavenly 


Father will give his Holy Spirit to them 
that aſk it. The paſſage is expreſs to 
K and it 


the purpoſe. T ſay unto go, a 
ſhall be given you, ſeek and ye ſhall 


find, knock and it ſtall be opened unio 
you. For every one that aſketh recetveth;_ 
and he that jeeketh findeth, and to him 


that knocketh it ſhall be opened. Which 


of you, being a father, if his ſon ſhall 


cz bread, will give him a flone? Or 


1f a fiſh, will he jor a fiſh give him a ſer-_ 
fent ? Nay, and if be fhould aſt an egg, 
will he give him a ſcorpion? If yes then, 
being evil, kngww how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much rather fhall 
your Father, who is in heaven, give the 


Holy Spirit to them that aſt him? The 


pains that the Divine Reaſoner hath 
taken to convince his diſciples upon this 


point of faith, are very remarkable. 


He firſt commands, or rather exhorts 


them to offer their prayers to God; then, 


for their encouragement, he aſſures them 
that ſuch prayers are heard and granted; 
and afierwards, for their conviction, 
he infers an undeniable concluſion from 


a parity of reaſon, Thus there remains 


no doubt, that as the mediation of 
Chriſt is the primary, ſo prayer is the 


ſecondary means of Grace. 


In what words, then, and with what 


ſpirit ſhall we pray? Wherewithal ſhall 


wwe come before the Lord, and humble 
oitrſelwes before the high God ? Is not, 
it may be aſked, that form of prayer 
which our Saviour taught his diſciples, 
comprehenſive of all our wants, and 
ſufficient for the Chriſtian church in all 
ages? Should this queſtion be put, I 
would anſwer in the negative, The 
prayer which our Saviour tavght his 
difciples was a temporary form. The 
redemption of mankind was not then 
accompliſhed ; the means of grace were 
not eficQuated, The Saviour of the 
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world was not aſcended into heaven, 


and it was in conſequence of his aſ- 
cenſion only, that he Comforter, the 


Spirit of Truth, was granted to the 


church. If I go not away, ſays he, the 
Comporter will not come unto you; but 
if I go away, I will ſend him unto you. 
It was impoſſible, therefore, that he 
ſhould teach his. diſciples to pray for 
that grace which. was not yet attainable, 


nor communicated, except in an eſpecial 
manner. Some ſubtle interpreters have, 


indeed, ſuppoſed, that the meaning of 
© thy kingdom come, in the prayer 
above-mentioned, is metaphorical, and 


that the influence of grace is thereby 


ſignified ;z but, ſetting aſide thoſe argu- 
ments I have brought againſt the poſſi- 


bility of this interpretation, I would 


aſk theſe men, whether it be probable 
that the wiſe Author of our ſalvation 
ſhould teach his diſciples to expreſs ſo 


important a petition by a diſtant meta- 
Whether he who taught them 


plainly to ſay * Give us this day our 


© daily bread;* would not, if it had 


been then proper, have taught them as 


plainly to ſay, © Give us the grace of 
thy Holy Spirit;' or to have expreſſed. 


themſelves in ſome other form of words 


as clear, and as much to the purpoſe. - 
Had the words, % kingdom come, no 
ſignification that was literally obvious, 
they might as well have been wreſted 


to one ſenſe as to another; but the king- 


dom of God was an expreſſion familiar 


to the ears of the diſciples, and to them 


it required no comment. They knew 


that it meant the eſtabliſhment of the 
Meſſiah's evangelical kingdom, Another 


argument that this form of prayer was 
temporary, and is now inſufficient, is 


this, that the apoſtles made uſe of other 


prayers. To prove this, it is not ne- 


ceſſary to adduce a ſingle inſtance, be- 


cauſe numbers offer themſelves. 

Neither is it neceſſary for me to in 
firu& you, Conſtantia, in what words 
you ſhould pray for the aſſiſtance of the 


Divine Spirit. Eloquence is in no wiſe 
eſſential to prayer; it may be neceſſary 
for the perſuaſion of men, but God /zt- 


tet it at nowght, Let us not think that 


we ſhall be heard the ſooner for our 


much ſpeaking, nor yet for the elegance 
of our expreilion. If we pray by a ſet 


form, let the language of it be artleſz 
and unaffected, and in that reſpe& re. 
ſemble the /ingleneſs or ſimplicity of 
heart, with which we ſhould offer it to 
the all-knowing Wiſdom. I would 
readily give you ſuch a form as I ſpeak 


of, but the church alloweth not a pri. 
vate ecclehaltick to compoſe and com- 


municate a form of prayer. For you, 
however, whoſe underſtanding is clear, 
and whoſe memory is retentive, who 
digeſt your thoughts with propriety, 
and expreſs them with eaſe, ſcarce any 
form of private devotion is neceflary,* 
With regard to the ſpirit and manner 
wherewith we ought to approach the 
eternal Proyidence, we cannot be. too 
attentive to ſo important a circumſtance, 
We {ſhould endeavour, as much as poſ= _ 
ſible, to be ſerene and recolleted. Be- 
fore we addreſs that almighty Being, 
we ſhould meditate a moment on his 
ſublime perfections, and fill our minds 
with the idea of his glorious attributes, 
But rather let us contemplate him in his 
benevolent, than in his judicial capaci- 
ty. We ought, indeed, never to be 
without the idea of the latter, but the 
firſt ſhould always have the leading in- 
fluence in our minds. Our hezvenly 
Father treated us not as ſervants, but 
as ſons; our acts of obedience, there- 
tore, to him ſhould be purely filial. He 
delighteth not in the proſtration of ſervile 
fear, but in the chearful worſhip of re- 
verential gratitude, Let us not approach 
him with the cries and lamentations of 
Moloch's worſhippers, nor with the ſelt- 
caſtigation of the votaries of Baal. Yet, 


on this, as well as on every other ccca- 


ſion, let us remember the vaſt diſtance 
between fallen man and his Creator; 
let us conſider that our God, though 
ſeated on the throne of everlaiting mer- 


Cy, is an offended Being, whole laws 


we have broken, and to whole favour. 
we have forfeited our natural, right. 
Theſe reflections will make vs approach 
him with that humble and dependent 
ſpirit, which muſt become a frail and 
erring creature, in the preſence of it's 
almighty and all- perfect Judge. 
Let the incenſe we offer him be the 
pure and undiſſembled devotion of the 
heart, Let us avoid the Phariſaical o- 
tentation of long prayers. Our moral 


* How idle have been all the diſputes concerning the preference of praying by form, 
or praying extempore ! Both have the preference in their proper place; tae former in 


publica, the latter in private devotion, 


and 
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id religious, as well as our natural 
1 ER be expreſſed in few words, 
and God is not ſlow to hear. One pe- 
nitential ſigh, one humble acknowledg- 


ment, will find it's way to heaven. One 
earneſt petition for the Divine Aſſiſtance, 


one ſincere expreſſion of gratitude, will 


he as effectual as a thouſand repetitions. 


Diffuſe and declamatory prayer is a mark. 
of fanaticiſm, the bold and extravagant 
effuſion of holy impudence. Shall we 
think that the Divine Wiſdom is to be 
courted by much ſpeaking? Is it ne- 


weary Heaven with long importunity ? 
Would not this be to ſuppole that God 
is hard to be intreated, or that his ear 


is obſtructed, and cannot hear? How 
brief is that temporary form of prayer 


which our Saviour taught his diſciples! 
Does that form contain one mere ſuper- 
fluous word, or one mere collateral or un- 


important thought ! Is the imagination 
indulged in vain deſcriptions, or are the 
| paſſions rouzed to eager imprecations ? 


as if the Nivine Author of 1t had fore- 
ſen the idle prolixity of thoſe ranting 
prayers hed 


ciſe, There is not, perhaps, in any 


language, an inſtance of compoſition 
where ſo much is expreſſed in ſo tew 


words. Wm | | 

It muſt be owned, however, that to 
expreſs our thoughts with brevity and 
preciſion, muſt: be the effect of literary 


Kill with us, as it was of divine Know- 


ledge with the Author of the diſciples 


prayer. But from the brevity of that 


prayer we may learn, what may be of 
more general uſe, to offer no ſuperflgous 


addreſſes to the Almighty. If we look 


into many of our modern forms of 


prayer, particularly ſuch as have been 


compoſed by Chriſtians for their private 


uſe, and afterwards printed for the ſer- 
vice of the publick, we ſhall find that 


this precept has been very much neg - 


lected. With a profuſion of depreciat- 
ing expreſſions, partly taken from the 
lacred wntings, and partly the coinage 
of their own imaginations, as if they 
would make a merit of their ſclf-abaſe- 


ment, they are loud in complaining of 


themſelves as the worſt of creatures. 
his is a burleſque upon Chriſtian hu- 
nility, I have known a pious lady, 
whole life was one continued ſcene of 


Wyotion, daily repeat theſe humiliating 


ſhould be uſed in future 
ages of the church, he has in the above - 
mentioned form been remarkably con- 


lyes, when ſhe. offered up her prayers. 
to the Father of truth and wiſdum; . 
Our Saviour's approbation of the pub- 
lican's prayer affords, no argument in 
favour of theſe, The publican was 
. ſuppoſed to be really a ſinner, not in the 
ordinary, but in the extraordinary ſenſe 
of the word; yet even he makes zo pa- 
rade of humiliation. He, though a 
publican, does not call himſelf the 
worſt of men, but faith fimply, God 
abe merciful to me a finner!* This 
Was all that he ſaid, and all that was ne- 


ceſſary that the ſincere of heart ſhall ceſſary for him to ſay : 


3 


Theſe over - abaſing forms of prayer 

are not only improper for the Chriſtian 
v ho leads a regular life, but muſt like - 
wiſe be repugnant. to his conſcience, 
and obnoxious to his ſincerity. It is 
impoſſible that, while he is ſenſible. of - 
his good diſpoſition, and endeavours 'to - 
live according to the Divine laws, he 
ſhould: believe himſelf to be the wicked 
wretch that his prayers repreſent him. 


J have yet one objettion more to theſe . 


| humiliating rants, theſe effuſions of fa- 
naticiſm. They are not only improper” 
for the good man, but unneceſſary for 
the ſinner—at leaſt, on the part of God 
they are unneceſſary ; for, of God can 
it be ſuppoſed, that he is ignorant of our 
conduct, and muſt learn it from a mul» 
titude of ſelf- abaſing words? Or ſhall. 
ve think that he delights in the frequent 
mention of that wickedneſs, the practice 
of which offended him? Or may we 
belreve that he will be prevailed upon 
by the loudneſs of tautological decla- 
mation? If theſe things are not to be 
ſuppoſed, we ſhall conclude that theſe - 
harangues of ſelf abaſement are unne- 
ceſſary with reſpe&t.to God, and that it 
will be more proper, as well as more 
modeſt; for the ſinner to uſe the brief 
acknowledgment of the publican,  _ 
Long and loud confeſſions of fin be- 
fore God, are always a mark of weak 
underitanding : nay, I have known ſome 
eccleſiaſticks ſo extremely injudicious as 
to recommend this practice in private 
devotion; and ſo weak as to adviſe us, 
in our addreſſes to God, to mention 
particularly the ſeveral ſins we have been 
guilty of. Is not this to ſuppoſe that 
God is even. ſuch a one as ourſelues p 
Or is it not to conceive yet more meanly . 
of him? When a perſon is diſpoſed to 
aſk forgiveneſs of thoſe whom he has 
offended, and to acknowledge his faults, 
would a generous mind be delighted 


with 
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vvith the recapitulation of them ? Would 
it not rather be painful to a generous 
mind? And ſhall we dare to think that 
man 1s poſſeſſed of greater generoſity, 
or more enlarged conceptions, than that 
infinite Being from whom he derives 


both? Why, then, ye ſelf-abaſing ſin- 


ners, will ye weary God with your miſ- 


taken prayers? Why will ye offer to 


the Divine ear what it delighteth not to 


hear? Can ye not be humble, without 


importuning Heaven with your AacTs 
of humility? Is not this a ſpecies of 
eye: ſerwice? 


Let us conſider the parable of the pro- 


digal fon, which may in ſome meaſure 
be looked upon as a form of repentance. 


He had meditated, we are told, a ſhort. 


ſpeech of acknowledgment. * Father, 
] have finned againft heaven, and in 
© thy fight, and no longer am worthy to 
© be called thy ſon; make me as one of 


© thy hired ſervants. This confeſſion | 


he meditated, and this was as brief, for 


the circumſtances, as the prayer of the 
publican. But what do we find in the 
lequel of the ſtory? We find that this 


ſhort ſpeech was rendered ſtill ſhorter, 
by the omiſſion of the laft clauſe. The 


penitent ſon, after he had met with ſuch. 
2 gracious reception from his father, 


bably concluded that fuch a humi- 
ating overture would give him pain 
or if he were about to make it, the fa- 
ther interrupted him, by calling to his 


fervants, and ordering the beft robes. 


Obferve, my Conſtantia, the tkill of the 
facred paraboliſt in this place. And the 


fer ſaid unto bim, Father, I have finned 


again heaven, and in thy fight, and 


io longer am worthy tobe called thy ſon.” 


But the father ſaid unto his ſervants, 
Bring forth the prime robe, and put it 


© upon him. Is not the omiſſion of the laſt 
clauſe in the premeditated ſpeech, (make 


me as one of thy hired ſervants) afier 


ſuch a reception, remarkably beautiful? 


When this is conſidered, does it appear 


in the leaſt probable that the father 


mould either expect, or take delight in 
2 detail of his ſon's follies and vices ? 

As an act of repentance, with reſpect 
to God, ſuch a detail cannot be neceſ- 
fary : for what 1s repentance, but a 
relinqviſhment of fins, from a convic- 
tion that they have offended the Judge 
of the world ? | | 


J have ſaid more on this circumſtance = 


than I at firſt intended, and poſſibly 


more than you may think it required: 


but nothing is unimportant that relates 
to the worſhip of God, or that contri. 
butes any thing to rectify that worſhip. 


For this reaſon, you will favour me 


with your attention, while I point out 
ſome other errors that I have obſerved 
in forms of devotion. Among theſe ate 


impertinent expreſſions, ſuch as have 


no immediate relation either to the gee 


neral or particular purpoſes of prayer; 
ſuch as are introduced merely for pa- . 


rade, or fuch as have no other end than 
to fill the harmony of a period, or to 
form the fide of an antitheſis. Of theſe [ 
could produce many inſtances, from al. 
moſt every form of prayer, whether pub. 
lick or private, from profufe expatiations 
on the paſt and preſent works of God, 
and from ſuperfluons details of our con- 
duct towards him; when with careful 
minuteneſs we inform him of circum- 
ſtances which he knows better than our- 
ſelves. SI | 
Neither can I approve of thoſe devout 
rhapſodies, thoſe ſportings of zeal, that 


holy dalliance with God, which ſwell 
the morning and evening devotions of 


many pious Chriſtians.” Theſe deſul. 


tory effuſions are inconſiſtent with that 
reverence which is due to an Almighty 
Being. 225 | | 

In ſhort: Let us, when we pray, be 


modeſt, humble, calm, and recollected; 


and let our forms of prayers be chaſte, 
ſubdued, conciſe, and pertinent. | 

When we approach the Almighty, 
let us not borrow our ideas of him from 
human characteriſticks: let us remem- 
ber, that his aways are not our ways, 
neither are his thoughts our thoughts ;— 
that as much as heawven is higher than 
the earth, ſo much are his aways higher 
than our ways, and his thoughts than 
our thoughts. This reflection will at all 
times teach us a becoming reverence for 
our glorious Creator; and particularly, 
in our addreſſes to him, it will ſuggeſt 
to us the impropriety of vain and im- 


pertinent declamation, of the oftenta- 
tious effuſions of fanatick impudence, 


and the importunate familiarities of for- 
ward zeal. | 8 

Adieu! my Conſtantia, May you 
offer up your prayers in an acceptable 
time! 
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LETTER X. 
CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIUS. 


OUR letters diſpleaſe me, my pa- 
ternal friend, they make me diſ- 
pleaſed with myſelf. Every page is a 
mirror that reflects ſome circumſtance 
of folly or ignorance in my paſt con- 


duct. When I compare my opinions 


and my practice with thoſe which you 
recommend, I am mortified with be- 


holding ſome eſſential difference. But 


o on, dear, cruel inſtructor, go on to 
badi. the proud heart of your Con- 
ſtantia; make her ſee in yet many more 
inſtances, what a weak, ignorant, ſhort- 
ſighted creature ſhe 1s. ED 1 

But indeed you ought to conquer that 

vauity, which in former days you con- 
tributed to ſtrengthen; when, too pro- 
digal of compliment, you would over- 
rate the talents of your Conſtantia ; 
and, in the humility of tender affection, 
would profeſs yourſelf her pupil! Be 


patient, and indulge me. You make 


me ſenſible of my weakneſs: I am yet 
a woman, and muſt complain; I will 
have my revenge, and convince you of 
your errors. | 
my pride and vanity to you? Did you 
not, in the days of flattering love, che- 
nſh and ſupport thoſe unſerviceable foi- 
bles? Having no other ambition than 
to pleaſe Theodoſius, if he appeared ſa- 
tisfed with my accompliſhments, I 
thought them ſufficient : if he praiſed 
my talents, I believed them to be great; 
and was indifferent about new acquiſi- 
tions of knowledge. Thus, my friend, 
[bring a heavy charge againſt you, and 
mpute to you, in ſome meaſure, my 
pride and ignorance, Thus it is, that 
while your letters convince me of the lat 
ter, I gratify the firſt by a flattering ex- 


cule, Poor Conſtantia ! how much of 


human weakneſs doſt thou yet retain !. 
You have much to do, my venerable 
guide, much to do, before you ſhall 
have rendered your pupil as wiſe and as 
800d as ſhe ought to be. 25 
What means this uneaſineſs that 


hangs upon my heart? Surely your 


leter, your valuable letter, could not 
eule it. And yet I think, I had leſs 
plealure from it than from any other 
mit you have written to me. Was it 
*auſe you have not ſo often appealed 
eo me by the endearing name of your 


Do I not owe much of 


$5 
Conſtantia? To you, my confeſſor, 
my guide, and friend, I can open all 
my weakneſs. What means this une 
eaſineſs that hangs upon my heart? 


CONSTANCE. 


LETTER XI. 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 


N MIABLE tenderneſs! Dear Con- 
ſtantial ſet your heart at ceaſe, 
Exert your reaſon ; tax your fortitude ; 
call forth the nobler faculties of your 
mind, and charge them to aſſert their 
empire over the wayward paſhons. * 
While we are in this ſtate of being, 
we muſt encounter difficulties, and 
ſtruggle with uneaſineſs. The heart 
will often be diſſatisfied we know not 
why, and reaſon will ſtand an idle ſpec- 
tator, as if unconſcious of it's power. 
In ſuch caſes it ought to be awakened 
from it's lethargy, and reminded of the 
taſk to which it is appointed. It ſhould 
be informed of the high office it bears 
in the ceconomy of the ſoul, and be 
made acquainted with the infidious vi- 
gilance of it's enemies. 85 
But while we languiſh under the un- 
eaſineſs of diſcontent, we cannot take a 
more effectual method to recover our 
peace, than to conſider the inſignifican- 
cy of every paſſion that centers, and 
purſuit that terminates here. Suppoſe 
our earthly aims were directed to their 
object by the favouring gale of fortune; 
ſuppoſe our purſuits ſhould be crowned 
with all the ſucceſs that flattering hope 
aſſigns them; yet, vain, changeable, and 
impotent as we are, the ſucceſs would 
not be worth a moment's triumph. While 
the heart turns upon an earthly axis, 
like the ſperiſhable ball that it loves, it 
will be variouſly affected by outward in- 
fluences, Sometimes it will bear the 
fruits of gladneſs, and ſometimes be the 
barren deſart of melancholy ; one while 


it will be exhilarated by the ſunſhine of 


pleaſure, and again it will languiſh in 
the gloom of diicontent. The caule of 
this is, not only that the human heart 
is in itſelf changeable and uncertain, 
deriving it's ſenſations from conſtitution- 
al influences, but that the objects, if 
they are earthly objects, on which it 
depends for happineſs, are liable to ya - 
riation and decay. | 
| Hence 


56 


Hence ariſes the ſuperiority of reli- 
gious views. When our hopes of hap- 


pineſs are fixed on one certain event; 


one event which, though remote, can- 


not be altered by mortal contingencies, 


the heart has an invariable foundation 
whereon it may reſt, Without this 
reſting- place, we ſhould be toſſed to and 
fro with every wind of fortune, the 
ſport of chance, and the dupes of ex- 
pectation. To this immoveable anchor 


of the ſoul religion dire&s us in the 


hopes of immortality. We know from 
the unerring word of Divine Revela- 
tion, that we ſhall exiſt in another ſtate 
of being, after the diſſolution of this 
and we are confirmed by every benevo- 
lent purpoſe of Providence, in the be- 
lief that our future exiſtence ſhall be 
infinitely happy. In this glorious hope 
the intereits of a temporary life are 
ſwallowed up and loſt, This hope, 
like the ſerpent of Aaron, devours the 
mock - phantoms which are created by 
the magick of this world, and at once 
a Hows the vanity of every earthly pur- 
uit. | 


Compared with this proſpe&, my 


. Conſtantia, how poor, how barren 
would every ſcene of mortal happineſs 
appear! How deſpicable at the beſt— 


yet how liable to be deſtroyed by every 


| ſtorm of adverſity! For, are we not ex- 
. poſed to a thouſand accidents, the molt 
trifling of which may be ſufficient to 
break a ſcheme of felicity ? 
_ conſider thoſe conditions that are almoſt 
. univerſally deſired, the dignity of the 
great, aud the affluence of the rich. 
Are theſe above the reach of misfor- 
tune? Are they exempt from the im- 
portunities of care? Greatneis is but 
the object of impertinence and envy, 
and riches create more wants than they 
are able to gratify. Should then our 
wilhes lead to theſe, we ſhould unavoid- 
ably be diſappointed. The acquiſition 
might for a while ſoothe our , vanity, 
but we ſhould ſoon ſigh for the eaſe of 


obſcurity, and envy the content of thoſe 


whom pride would call our vaſſals. 
If wealth or grandeur, then, cannot 
afford us happineſs, where ſhall we 


ſeek it? Is it to be found in the cell of 
the hermit? or does it watch by the ta- 


| 2 of ſolitary learning? Loves it the 

ociety of Jaughing mirth? or does it 
affect the penſ:ve pleaſures of medita- 
tion? Is it only genuine in the cordia- 
lity of friendſhip, or in the laſting ten- 


* 


muſements of the world we had 


Let us 


derneſs of married love? Alas! my 
Conſtantin, this train-of alternatives 
will not do. Should we fly from the 
trouble of ſociety to ſome lonely hermi- 
tage, we ſhould ſoon ſigh for the a. 

ö Uar- 
relled with. The ſtrongeſt mind fuld 
not long ſupport the burden of vncom- 
municated thought, and the firmeſt 


heart would languiſh in the ſtagnation 


of melancholy, 
Aſf the ſolitary ſcholar, if ever, in 


his learned reſearches, he beheld the 


retreat of happineſs—Amuſement is all 
that he will pretend to—Amunuſement ! 
in queſt of which the active powers of 
the mind are frequently worn out, the 
underſtanding enervated by the aſſiduity 
of attention, and the memory overbur- 
dened with uneſſential ideas. | 
Yet, poſſibly, happineſs may mingle 
with ſociety, and ſwell the acclamations 
of feſtive mirth. No; the joy that 
dwells there cannot be called happi- 
neſs; for the noiſe of mirth will ya- 
niſh with the echo of the evening, aud 
even in laughter the heart is fad, If 
we are able to diſtinguiſh the elegance 
of converſation, we ſhall often be diſ- 
guſted with the arrogance of pride, or 
the impertinence of folly ; and if not, 
we may be amuſed indeed with the 
noiſe, but can never taſte the pleaſures 


| of ſociety. 


As little reaſon have we to hope for 
laſting happineſs from the engagements 
of friendſhip or of love. The condi- 
tion of human life is at beſt ſo uncer- 
tain, that it js even dangerous to form 
any connections that are dear, The 


tenderneſs of love, my Conſtantia, opens 


the heart to many ſufferings, to many 
painful apprehenſions for the health and 
ſafety of it's object, and many uneaſy 
ſenſations both from real and imaginary 
cauſes. It was from this conviction [ 
told you, in the letter wherein I fuſt 


diſcovered myſelf to you, * that the love 


ve have had for one another will make 
© us more happy in it's diſappointment, 
„than it could have done in it's ſuc- 
. . 
For want of a better remedy to theſe 
evils, the wiſdom of ancient philoſophy 
teacheth us to bid a brave defiance to 
the aſſaults of pleaſure and of pain. 
This precept it uiges with unremitting 
auſterity 3. without making any allow- 
ance, for particular 77 55 or 15 8 
ſtances; without inſtructing us r 
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ve 


my Conſtantia, the 
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dehave to the ſolicitations of joy or 
pleaſure; how to defend the heart from 
the inroads of ſorrow, or guard againſt 
the unſeen ſtratagems of diſtreſs. 
But the religion of a Chriſtian affords 
a nobler and a ſafer refuge. With the 
exalted hopes that this preſents to us, tbe 
ſufferings of the preſent time are not wor - 


.thyto be compared. In thoſeglorious hopes 


letus buryevery anxiousthought, theun- 
eaſineſs of diſcontent, and the ſolicitude 
of care, Let us not ſink under ovr light 


afflictions, which are but for a moment. 


A very tew years, perhaps a few months 


or days, may bring us into that ſtate of 
being, where care and miſery perplex 
no more. Though wwe have now our 


bed in darkneſs, and our pillow on 
the thorn, yet the time draweth nigh 
when we ſhall taſte of life without an- 
guiſh, and enjoy the light without bit- 
terueſs of ſoub. The night ts far ſpent, 
is at hand; let 
us therefore gird up the loins of our mind, 
and be ſober—no longer diſſipated, or 


_ diſturbed with the troubles of this world. 


We are hourly haſting to that ſcene of 
exiſtence, where the wicked ceaſe from 
troubling, and where the weary are 
at reft ; where hope ſhall no more be 


_ cutoff by diſappointment, and where the 
dittreſſes of time are forgot in the joys 


af eternity. £ 
1 FRANCIS, 


LETTER XII. 
CONSTANTIA To THEODOSIVS. 


S it thus that you to reform your 
I Conſtantia ? Do e ee 
thall be able to effect this by letting her 
foibles pals uncenſured, and conveying 
aftruQtion to her in general terms? 
Alas! how little do you know of her 
tulant and capricious heart! It muſt 
corrected with ſeverity, and quieted 
by overbearing reproof. | 
At 2 indeed, it is ſufficiently 
_ d. Your obſervations on the 
b vanity of expecting happineſs 
in chis world, came to me at a time when 
7 2 experience convinced me of their 
After Theodoſius was loſt to me, I 
contracted a friendſhip with an amiable 
and accompliſhed woman, to whom 


My. welaucholy and my misfortunes | 


ſerved only to endear me the more. Her 
good ſenſe and her compaſſion ſoothed 
and ſupported me under all my ſuffer- 
ings. She left me not to the attacks 
of ſolitary dilcontent, but aſſiduouſly 
diverted my mind by the efforts of ele- 
gant humour, poliſhed ſenſe, and inge- 


nious obſervation. As if ſhe had pre- 


ferred the company of ſorrow to every 
ſocial amuſement, even in that ſeaſon 


of life when the heart of health and 


peace is always gay, ſhe never forſook 
me during the laſt five unhappy years. 
She obſerved, with unwearied vigilance, 
the hour when melancholy apprehen- 
ſion was increaſed to the acuteneſs of 
grief. She then followed me into what- 
ever privacy I ſought; claſped me to 
her faithful boſom; and if, under the 
agonies of terror and anguiſh, tears re- 
fuſed their aſſiſtance, ſhe ſolicited, and 
obtained them by her infectious ten- 


derneſs. When, at laſt, I determined 


to take the veil, and had obtained my 


father's conſent to forſake the world for 


ever, her affection followed me in that 
final reſolution. She waited only for 
an approaching opportunity to ſettle her 


worldly affairs, after which ſhe intended 
to have made one of our ſiſterhood, and 


to have paſſed the remaining part of her 


life with her Conſtantia. - | 
pon this event my heart repoſed. I 
. 


w in this a ſcene of happineſs that 


could not be equalled upon earth, and 


I flattered mylelf that it would be as 
laſting as my own life. How many 


pleaſing hours have I paſſed in medi- 
tating on the future felicity of our 
friendſhip! How often, in the luxury 
of imagination, have I conſidered our 


united prayers aſcending more accepta- 
bly to the Throne of everlatting Mercy! 
What joy did I promiſe myſelf, what 


importance in the eye of Go, by 
* 


communicating to my Sophia a 
inſtructions I had received from my 


Theodoſius. 


Oh, my friend! my father! theſe 
hopes are overthrown. Do I live to 
tell you by what means? Sophia, my 
tender, my dear Sophia, is no more! 
The uneaſineſs I expreſſed in my laſt 
proceeded probably in ſome meaſure 


from a preſentiments of this cruel | 


event. 1 am now very miſerable, and 
in great need of your paternal advice. 
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LETTER XIII. 


HE O DOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA, 


| A true friendſhip is one of the great- 


eſt bleſſings of human life, our 


ſorrow for the loſs of friends is more 
excuſeable than moſt of our complaints. 
But, though it may be more venial, it 
is not more reaſonable than any other 
mode of miſery that has it's origin in 
diſappointment. Did we think our 


friends immortal? Did we not know, 
while we held them to our hearts, that 
we were embracing the property of 


death, who would ſooner or later aſſert 
his claim? Y | | 

Our reſignation to this, as well as 
to all other evils, ought to be con- 
firmed by reflecting on the univerſal 
agency of Providence. The author of 
the book of Pſalms furniſhes us with 
excellent doctrine on this ſubject. We 
have ſcacre any where ſuch ſtriking 
pictures of human miſery as in that book. 
The royal writer has deſcribed, in the 

itrongeſt colours, the diſtreſſes and 


perplexities to which, as men, we are 
ſubject. He has deſcended to the private 


diſſatisfactions of the heart, and re- 
counted many circumſtances of acci- 
dental calamity. Hence it is that his 
writings are of genera] uſe, 
diſtreſſes that are incident to our being, 
though the proſpect be gloomy, it is ne- 


ceſſary we ſhould obſerve it; as he who 


muſt make his way through pitfalls and 


precipices, would chuſe a plan of the 


road he was to travel, rather than march 
blindly forward without knowledge and 
without caution. 251 
But theſe are not all the inſtructions 
which the Pſalmiſt affords us. We are 
ſeldom preſented with an afflicted pro- 
ſpect of life, without being directed to the 
means of comfort. We are told that, 
however great the cauſes of our affliction 
may be, they are ſubject to the wiſe di- 
rections of à Being benevolent to man; 
and that, though heawvineſs may endure 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning. 
The doctrine of an univerſal providence, 
which is the only ſource of conſolation 
under every ſpecies of miſery, is aſſert- 
ed through this whole book with the 
greateſt confidence of . certainty. 
Who is like unto the Lord our 
© God, who hath his dwelling ſo high, 


Of the 
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* and yet humbleth himſelf to behold 
© the things that are in heaven and 
« earth? | 8 
Thou ſhalt ſhew us wonderful 
«© things in thy righteouſneſs, O God of 
© our ſalvation! Thou that art the 
© hope of all the ends of the earth, and 
© of them that remain in the broad ſea. 
© They alſo that dwell in the utter« 
moſt parts of the world ſhall attend 
to thy tokens. Thou that makeſt 
the out-goings of the morning, and 
the evening to praiſe thee.” | 
In this belief of the univerſal ageney 
of Providence the Pſalmiſt places the 
remedy of moral and natural evil. 
© Should I find trouble and heavineſs, 
I will call upon the name of the 
© Lord. O Lord, I beſeech thee, de. 


"a % @® S 


liver my ſoul! 


The Lord preſerveth the innocent: 

© I was in miſery, and he helped me. 
© Fhe proud, O Lord, have had me 
© exceedingly in deriſion, but I remem- 
© bered thy everlaſting judgments, and 
© received comfort. 22765 
The laſt ſentiment ought to be en- 
graven upon the hearts of all the chil - 
dren of affliction. N a 
Let us remember that God is the Su- 


preme Governor of the univerſe; that 
under his direction is the whole ſyſtem 


of nature, by him animated, connected, 
ſupported. Let us conſider that the 


agency of man in this ſyſtem is only 


moral. The ceconomy of life is com- 
mitted to him ſo far as it may exerciſe 
his moral will: but the events of his 


actions are finally under the determina- 


tion of the Almighty. Were not HE 
to direct the natural courſe of this world, 
even in thoſe circumſtances of it that 


are or may be affected by the moral 


power of man, order could no more be 
preſerved in the univerſe, than it could 
at firſt reſult from chance, or be formed 
by the direction of fallible beings. 
This conſideration, that the Supreme 
Power has in his own hands the œõ o- 
my of the world, ought to engage our 
reſignation under every circumſtance 0 
life: for, ſhould we quarrel with the 
diſpenſations of him who gave us be- 
ing ? Should we diſpute the regulations 
of that power, who has provided the 
means of this day's ſubliſtence, and 
without whoſe favour and protection 
we could no longer exiſt? Is not he 


who made the workd beſt able 3 
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it? Has not he who gave us this being 
à rightto reſume it? | 


What mean, then, the pangs of diſ- 
appointment ? What mean the languiſh- 
ing complaints of forrow ? The tears 


that flow for buried virtue, and the 


ſghs that mgurn for parted made? 
"But to theſe queſtions you will ſay 
others may be oppoſed. You will aſk 
if theſe emotions. ought to be excluded 
from the human heart, when they are 
evidently the effect of nature? You will 
enquire whether the God of nature 
would plant affections in his creatures, 
which to ſtifle would be a virtue? 
To theſe queſtions I would reply, that 
thoſe affections for the objects of this 
world, which we have received with 
our being, may be indulged, but under 
certain limitations. Let us always 


conſider the end of ſuch affections. 
Certainly it could not be to create us 
miſery, when thoſe objects are no more; 


for that would be indirectly to repine 
at the diſpenſations of him who has re- 
moved them from vs. 25 
The voice of nature will be heard, 
and our tears will flow when our deareſt 
connections are broken. In this we on- 


ly act like men: but when ſorrow 1s 


long indulged, it becomes criminal; for 


then we tamely give ourſelves up to thoſe 


paſſions which it is our duty to reſtrain, 
and act in petulant oppoſition to the de- 
crees of Providence. 15 
Human life muſt have many avenues 
to ſorrow and anxiety, while we are 
concerned for the welfare of thoſe ob- 
jects which have engaged our affections, 
or the ſucceſs of thoſe ſchemes on which 
all our wiſdom has been employed. The 
duty of reſignation, therefore, like every 
other that is enjoined us, is calculated 
to promote our own happineſs. When 
we remember the — 4 (3 Judgments 


of God, we may reaſonably be filled 


with comfort in every event. 
© It is the Lord; let him do what 
* ſeemeth unto him good, It is the 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
* gracious, ſlow to anger, abundant in 
& goodneſs, and in truth. 15 

* Why ſhould ye ſay unto my ſoul, 
{ that ſhe ſhould flee as a bird unto the 
* hill? Behold the Lord, the Lord of 


_ © Hoſts is my refuge; the God of Ja- 


* cob is on my right-hand.” | 
Under ſuch confidence as this; what 


have we to fear, and for what ſhould 


ve ligh? That misfortunes ſeem to 


„ K K a a. 


counteract our ſchemes of happineſs, 
and that the proſpects of hope are cut 
off by diſappointment; we might mourn 
indeed, were this the only ſcene of our 
exiſtence, and were our views terminated 
by our departure from it. That human 
knowledge is often inadequate to the 

purpoſes of life, and always imperfe&, 
would be a melancholy conſideration, 
were it not attended with the proſpe& 
of an exiſtence, where knowledge as 
well as happineſs, ſhall flow from the 


fountain of Infinite Perfection. | 
This reflection might, one ſhould _ 


think, be ſufficient to ſet our hearts at 
eaſe with reſpect to temporary mis for- 
tunes; but ſtill more powerful will be 
the motives to reſignation, when we 
conſider that the Father of heaven has 
not only promiſed us a ſafe retreat at 
lat from our afflictions, but to ſupport 


us under them. 


© Theſe things have I ſaid unto you, 
that in me ye might have peace: in the 
world ye ſhall have tribulation, * 
Are not two ſparrows fold fax a 
farthing? and one of them falleth not 
to the ground without the permiſſion 
of my Father who is in heaven. Are 
not ye of more value than many ſpar- 
r Wein ee 
That man in the ſyſtem of nature has 
a peculiar regard ſhewn him, it would 
be ſuperfluous to obſerve. None of us 
can be ſo blind to the bounties we en- 
joy, nor to the eminent prerogatives by 
which we are diſtingniſhed. But I may 
infer, that as the favour of the Almigh- 
ty is ſo evidently ſeen in man, his con- 
fidence in him, under every circumſtance 
of life, ought to be in proportion, If 
he is diſtinguiſhed by the light of reaſon, 
he ought not ſurely to make that light 
an inſtrument to cenſure the perfection 
from which it flows—yet diſcontent is a 


a a 


kind of cenſure on Providence. 


Alas! my dear Conſtantia, how miſ- 
taken is the man, how much an enemy 
to his own happineſs, who confides not 
in the meaſures, nor reſigns to the diſ- 
penſations of his Creator: he robs himſelf 
at once of that fovereign remedy of evil, 
reliance on a ſuperior power, He is in- 
volved in calamities without the allevia- 
tion of hope, and ſubject to misfortunes 
without redreſs. 

But happy, above all names of hap- 
pineſs, is he who with grateful humility 
ſubmits to the determinations of God. 
The viciſſitudes of fortune cannot diſ- 


Ha treſs 


60 
treſs him. He is ſecure in the care of 
Almighty Goodneſs. Nature may ſhrink 
back from the ſtroke of affliRion, . but 
the conflict that is ſupported by hope 
can neither be long nor painful, 
Why art thou ſo full of heavineſs, 
< O my ſoul, and why art thou fo diſ- 
6 quieted within me? Truſt in God.“ 
The great object of his hope, the 
| 1 of a future exiſtence, 
e knows, cannot be very diftant= that 
he has but to trave] a few days longer 
till he reach the manſions of everlaſting 
reſt, where the mileries and deluſions 
of mortality ſhall vaniſh, and /arrow 


and mourmng ſhall flee aauay. Adieu, 


my Conſtantia! Think of theſe things, 
and be happy. EFF 


FRANCIS, 


THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 


| V ITHOU T waiting any return 
to my laſt, I once more fit down 

to write to you. I would in ſome mea- 
ſure imitate that dear and valuable friend 
Fou have loſt, whoſe aſſiduous tender - 


neſs, you ſay, would never leave you 


to the attacks of ſolitary ſorrow. This 
was wiſely dane when your grief had 


continued unreaſonably long; but I am 
always of opinion, that under the firſt 


ſtages of ſorrow the mind ſhould be left 
to itſelf ; and would our common rules 


rmit me to viſit you, I ſhould decline 


it till the violence of your grief ſubſided. 
The obje&tion, however, does not lie 
with the ſame force againſt writing to 
you. We can better bear the ſentiments 
of our friends, when they are not per- 
ſonally witneſſes to our weakneſs. 


My deſign at preſent is not to inſtruèt 


but to amuſe you. I therefore ſend you 
poetry inſtead of philoſophy; or rather, 
1adeed, philoſophy barmonized ; for the 


ſentimental part of the following com- 


poſition is truly noble. 


PSALM CVIL | 


YE T once more wake the ftrain of grate- 

ful praiſe, | 
To that Eternal Power whoſe mercy ſhines 
- Ocerall his works, immortal! Let them wake 
The grateful ſtrain once more, thoſe happier 
| ſons, | 00s Fe: 
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Whom hh hand reſcued from the hoſtite 
chain Wake ak 

Of old captivity! From climes remote, 

From the firſt openings of the orient day, 

From Heſper's ſilver flood-gates, from the ſtar 

That ſhoots it's pale rays o'er the ſhivering 
north, | 

From Egypt's tyrant ſhores, his parent voice 

Their 3 trains aſſembled. Long they 

| ray'd 

Thro' wild woods unfrequented ; long=nor 
found "I 

City, or ſafe abode; till nature ſynk 

With meagre want oppreſt, and the faint pulſe 

Of life beat weakly, Then, with humble 

| prayer {$a 

To Heaven they turn'd repentant; nor un- 

| heard. 

Eternal Mercy led the wanderers forth 

To habitable towns, and ſaſe abodes. 


O for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, 

To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, 

Thoſe boundlefs mercies that embrace 
mankind! oF | 


They, thrice unhappy! o'er whoſe joytef 
h 


eads | 
Grim darkneſs hovers, they wholonelydwell 
In Death's unchearful ſhade, afflicted, bound 
In cold impriſoning chains, the ſad reward 
Of impious, daring, and rebellious deeds, 


When heavenly Juſtice, with her radiant atm 


Smites their proud hearts; e'en they, by 
____ humble prayer, | 


Unfold ſweet Mercy's eaſy-ſliding gates; 


Their iron bondage burſts, and forth they ruſh 
From Death's dim ſhadow to the golden day. 


Q for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, 
To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, 
Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace 
mankind! | 1 69 


Folly's vain votaries, from diſorder wild, 
And mad intemperance, reaping painful 
fruits, 


Diſeaſe and languor, to the dreary door 


Of Death move trembling. Then with 
: - humble prayer 
To Heaven they turn repentant, nor unhearc. 


Health's roſylightrelumesthe Janguid check, 


And Ruin quits his meditated prey. 


O for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, | 

To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, 

Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace 
mankind! | 


Let man for ever wake the erateful ſtraia, 
The ſacrifice of reaſon ; ever fing 
His Maker's works,and triumph in the ſong- 


The bold adventurers, on the ſtormy breuf 
Of ocean, tenants of the wat'ry ww 


ace 


ak 
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Mark in the mighty waſte of ſeas and ſkies, 
M agnificence Divine, At his command 
The ſwift wind ſweeps the billows; up they 
| riſe 
Infuriate to the vault of heaven, then down 
Precipitately ſteep, diſparting, ope | 
The vaſt abyſs voracious. Ah! where then, 
Weak mariners, your hopes? Then the heart 
faints. 


From fide to fide they run, they reel, they fall, 


Inebriate with confuſion. Nought remains 

But trembling prayer, the laſt appeal to Hea- 
ven · | 

Nor vain the laſt appeal. Already, ſee ! 

The rapid ſtorm ſubſides, and the wave ſleeps. 

Alert within the merry ſailor's heart 

Springs hope; and ſoon he hails the welcome 
port. 


O for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, 
To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, 


"Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace 


IS mankind ! 


dun che full choir of - undifiinguith's 
crowds, | 


From Wiſdom's choſen ſynod, crown'd with 


vears, 
To him for ever flow collective praiſe! 


Where in wild ſweetneſs roſe the ſallying 


ſpring, 


| Where ſpread the copious river, where diſ- 


| lay'd 
The vale it's verdant honours, barren lies 


A dry waſte, mark of Heaven's avenging 


hand ; 
When ſacred Juſtice ſpoke the doom of guilt. 


But lo! where once the dry waſte barren lay, 


There in wild ſweetneſs flows the ſallying 


ſpring, | 
There ſpreads the copious river,therediſplays 
The vale it's verdant honours; hamlets fir, 
Rich * bluſhing vineyards, golden 
uits, | 
And floeks abundant,thelong-famiſh'd ſwain 
Beholds delighted. Heaven's peculiar care 
Are all Afi tion's children: when the yoke 
Of ſtern Oppreſſion finks the weary heart, 
Periſh the ſtern oppreſſors : low in duſt, 
Low lies each princely head; while guard- 
ed ſafe, 42 | 
Ar flocks repoſing in their evening fold, 
The peaſant ſleeps in peace. O fight of joy 
To faithful Piety l of conſcious pain, 
And keen convictien, to the heart of guilt! 


This, this is Wiſdom's leſſon : to explore 
The aQive ſcheme of Providence ; to learn 


His love divine; and, learning, to confide. 


There is no employment fo delight- 
ful to a devout mind as this attention to 


the yiſible adminiſtration of Providence. 


To contemplate the Creator of the 


univerſe in the magnificence of his 
works, enlarges and elevates the ſoul, 
lifts it above the impertinence of vulgar 
cares, and gives it a kind of heavenly 
pre-exiſtence. To conſider the bene · 
volent purpoſes for which he called 


forth this variety and multitude of be- 
ing, that comes under our cognizance, 


muſt be a perpetual ſource of comfort. 
A rational creature, that is conſcious of 


deriving it's exiſtence from a Being of 
infinite goodneſs and power, cannot pro- 


perly entertain any proſpect but of hap- 


pineſs. By the imperfection of it's na- 


ture it may fall into temporary evils, 
but theſe cannot juſtly be the ſubject of 
complaint, when we reflect that this 


very imperfection was neceſſary to a pro- 
batory life, and that, without it, there 
could neither have been virtue, nor the 


rewards of virtue, Every degree of 
excellence depends upon compariſon. 


Were there no deformity in the world, 


we ſhould have no diſtinct ideas of beau- 


ty: were there no poſlibility of vice, 
there would be no ſuch thing as virtue; 


and were the life of man exempt from 
miſery, happineſs would be a term of 
which he could not know the meaning. 

Adieu! Be wiſe and happy. | 
3 FRANCIS. 


 CONSTANTIA TO THEODOSIVS: 


| $4 I could pronounce my havet Gs be 
perfectly at eaſe, you would have the 


only reward you deſire for your pater- 


nal care. But ſhall I, on the contrary, 
avow my ingratitude ? Shall Ion that 
this obſtinate, this petulant heart, is 
not yet at reſt? Could it oppole itſelf 
to the united efforts of reaſon and reli- 


gion? Would it neither be ſoothed by 
Frarmony, nor ſilenced by philoſophy? 


Vain, incorrigible heart | 


Indeed, my venerable friend, I muſt 
not diſſemble with you: I have not yet 


recovered my former peace, And yet, 
why? I have the ſame confidence in 
the adminiſtration of Providence, I be- 


lieve as much in his goodneſs, as much 


in his wiſdom. I attend, with the ſame 
readineſs, on the duties of religion, and 


offer up my prayers with the ſame affi- 
ance, I agree to every concluhon you 


have 
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hive drawn either from moral or reli- 
gious arguments. I acknowledge the 
propriety, the duty of reſignation, un- 
der every circumſtance of affliction, and 
yet I am afflicted. I ſee the abſurdity 
of grief, yet Iam grieved. What can I 


do more? I ſubmit entirely to the diſ- 


penſations of Providence. My will ſub- 
mits. I do not wiſh to call my depart- 


ed friend to life : but this ſubmiſſion 


does not clear my heart of ſorrow. Sure- 
ly it has ſome connections which are not 
obedient to the will, and from which it 


. derives involuntary pleaſure or pain. Is 
not this true? We experience it in al] 


inſtances of affection: we are ſenſible of 


attachments we cannot account for; and 


as thoſe attachments are facilitated or 
interrupted, we are happy or miſerable 


independently of reaſon or the will. If 
theſe obſervations are founded upon | 


truth and nature, I hope I ſhall ſtand 
excuſed both before you, and at a high- 


er tribunal, for thoſe tears that have 


fallen over the grave of my Sophia. 
Think not that I implicuiy give my- 


ſelf up to the dominion of my Sorrow. I 
have been too well acquainted with it, 
not to know by what means it's inffu- 
ence is increaſed or abated. I do not 


deepen the gloom of melancholy by ſo- 


litary reflection; I ſeek the ſociety of 


the ſiſterhood, and endeavour to enter 
into their amuſements, as well as to 
join their devotions. In thoſe hours 
when I muſt neceſſarily be alone, if the 


uneaſineſs of my heart hinders the ap- 


proach of ſleep, I have recourſe to my 

ooks; till at laſt the wearineſs of at- 
tention prevails over the force of ſor- 
row, and procures ine that reſt which 


the latter would have prevented. 


In the courfe of this reading, I have 
met with many things on which I want- 
ed to conſult you, but moſt of them 
Haye eſcaped me. Some of theſe, how- 
ever, I remember, In a book of divi- 


nity, which, I ſuppoſe, mult have been 


written by one of the hereſy of Calvin, 
the author aſſerts that the Almighty 
© has appointed a day of grace to every 
© man, beyond which there can be no 


© remiſhon of ſin*.* I muſt own I was 


ſtartled by this aſſertion, as it ſeemed 
to me to be very conſequential, The 
following, I think, were ſome of the 
texts on which he founded this belief. 


* Many of our modern fanaticks, methodiſts, &c. bold this Fe | 
Þ+ This is another doctrine of fanaticiſm, on 
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© Seek ye the Lord, while h 
* be found; call ye upon n whip 
© he is near. ; 
Oh, that thou hadſt known, eve 
|; _—_ in this — day, the things — 
elong unto t ace! But n y 
© are Pk from thine eyes: n 
© Again, he limiteth a day, ſaving. 
To- day, if ye will hear bi LAT. 
© harden not your hearts.” | 
In another part of his book, he main. 
tains that it is impoſſible for thoſe who 
fall into fin, after having once been 
converted, to repent, or to be ſaved . 
This doctrine he ſupports by the fol. 
lowing paſſage in the Epiſtle to the He. 
brews. _ To | 
It is impoſſible for thoſe who were 
once enlightened, and have tafted of 
the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghoſt, and have 
taſted the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come; if they 
ſhall fall away, to renew them again 
unto repentance : ſeeing they crucify 
to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, 
and put him to open ſhame. _ 
To this paſſage he adds another, ſe- 
lected from the ſame book. 
If we fin wilfully after we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more ſacrifice for 
ſins, but a certain fearful looking-for _ 
of judgment, and fiery indignation, 
winch ſhall devour the adverſaries. 
He that deſpiſed Moſes's law, died 
without mercy, under two or three 
witneſſes, Of how much ſorer pu- 
niſnment, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and hath 
counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was ſanCtified, an un- 
holy thing, and hath done deſpite to 
the Spirit of Grace?“ | 
I muſt own theſe texts appeared to me 
to make very ſtrongly for his argument; 
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and yet if theſe do&trines were generally 
received, I think they would open more 


avenues to deſpair; for many Chriſtians, 
I fear, muſt have ſinned wilfully after 
repentance and converſion, But, poſ- 
ſibly, I do not behold theſe Scriptures 
in a right point of view, Let me hope 
for your kind inſtructions; and pray 
for your | = 1 
| CoNSTANTIA, 


LETTER 


LETTER XVI. 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 


O U do well to amuſe yourſelf by 
books and company z that amuſe- 
ment will divert your melancholy more 
effeually than any precepts of philo- 
ophy. 
9, what ſhall J ſay to your contro- 
verſial ſtudies? Shall J praiſe you for 


wearying your eyes over the pages of 


Calviniftick dreamers ;—for honouring 
with your attention the groundlels doc- 
trines of narrow-fighted fanaticks; who, 
either from want of knowledge or of 
candour, or more probably from want 
of both, have ſeized a limb of a text, 
and without attending either to the wri- 
ter's deſign, or to the analogy of his 


reaſoning, have founded upon the mere 


letter, doctrines that diſhonour their 
God? | 


Such, and ſo founded, are thoſe you 


have mentioned. 

That God hath appointed a certain 
period in the life of man, beyond which 
fe will not extend his grace to him, is 
a doctrine which is ſo far from having 
any foundation either in reaſon or reve- 


lation, that it is repugnant to the firſt, 
and totally unſupported by the latter. 


The texts which your author has pro- 
duced in ſupport of his opinion, have 
no manner of connection with it. 


| © Seek ye the Lord, while he may be 


found; call ye upon him, while he 
ie near. | ah 
The whole chapter from which this 
paſſage is taken, refers to the time of 
the Meſſiah's firſt appearance. The 


prophet breaks out into raptures upon 


the view of that glorious æra; and 
apoſtrophizes to the people that ſhould 
then be born, exhorting them not to 
loſe the happy opportunity of making 
an intereſt with the Redeemer while he 
was perſonally preſent with them. 

© © that thou hadſt known, even 
* thou, in this thy day, the things that 
belong unto thy peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes. 


This is Chriſt's apoſtrophe to Jeru- 


falem, when he foretold it's approach - 
ing deſtruction. But what has this to 

with the univerſal diſpenſation of 
Grace? The words are particularly ap- 
plicable to the occaſion on which they 
vere ſpoken, and to the object where- 
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which 
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unto they were addrefſed. * Unhappy 
© city! I with thou kneweſt, in this #h 
© day, while thou art yet . 
© or while I am preſent with thee, the 
things that belong unto thy peace, thy 
everlaſting peace, the mercies of re- 
demption : but now they are hid from 
thine eyes; at this time thou perceiv- 
eft them not. ** 
Or, _— thy peace may ſignify, 
thy temporal peace, and preſervation 
from thine enemies; which interpreta- 
tion the following verſe ſeems to favour, 
© But now they are hid from thine eyes. 
© BECausE the days will come upon 
© thee, when thine enemies, &c. I in- 
cline to this ſenſe ; but whether this or 
the other be the true one, is quite im- 
material to the ceconomy of grace. 

Let us now conſider the laſt ſcripture 
our author has adduced in fa- 
your of his doarine. : 4 US: 

Again, he limiteth a day, ſaying, 
6 To-dey, if ye will hear his vols: ” 
The author of the Epiſtle to the He- 
brews, in the chapter from whence this 
paſſage is taken, endeavours to prove 
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the certainty of that final reſt which 


ſtill remained to the people of God. 
Thus he forms his argument; © That 
© there is a reſt for the people of God 
into which they have not yet entered, 
appears from that prophetick pſalm of 
David, which alludes to the time cf 
Chriſt's appearance upon earth, The 
prophet, referring to that time, ſaith, 

To-day, if ye will hear his voice. You 
ſee he 18 determined as to the point of 
time; he limiteth or ſetteth apart a 
day: wherefore, from this paſſage it 
1s apparent, that for you, Hebrews, 
for you the deſcendants of thoſe who 
_ provoked God in the wilderneſs, and 
were not permitted to enter into his 
reſt, a final reſt ſtill remains, to which 


you are invited.“ 


Ius it is, my Conſtantia, that the 
diſciples of ignorance, folly and fana- 
ticiſm, by disjoining and miſconſtru- 


ing the Sciptures, contrive their abſurd 
doctrines ; for inſtance, the tenet above- 


mentioned. Is it conſiſtent with the 
juſtice or the goodneſs of God, who 
as appointed to man a life of proba- 


tion, to limit the advantages, which, in 


his mercy, he has vouchlafed to him, 
to a ſhorter term than his life? While 
he leaves him (till to contend with the 
enemies of his ſalvation, will he de 
prive him of his principal ſupport, ay 
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on the infallibility of that 


| grace. 
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aid of his grace? his grace, which he 
has promiſed to thoſe that aſk it, with- 


out exception, and without limitation ? 


I have done with the firſt tenet of 


your author; let us now ſee whether 
the ſecond be better founded. 
It is impoſſible, he maintains, for 


thoſe who fall into ſin, after having once 
been converted, to repent or to be ſav- 


ed. This opinion he ſupports by two 
5 from the Epiſtle to the He- 


rews. Without makin 1 

piltle as 
a rule of faith, without taking no- 
tice of the difficulty and the late day 
of it's admiſſion among the canonical 


books, I ſhall ſhew you that your au- 


| thor has made the paſſages he has ſe- 
lected from that book prove too much. 
What the writer of the Epiſtle means 


by falling away, in the firſt paſſage, 


and by /nmming wiifully in the laſt, is 
the denial of the faith they had pro- 


feſſed, and openly apoſtatizing from it. 
This is clear from the concluſion of 


both the paſſages. 


the Son of God afreſh, and to put him to 
open ſhame. And he who finneth wil- 


Fully is repreſented to hade trodden un- 
der foot the Son of God, to bade count- 


ed the blood of the Covenant, where- 


- Evith he was ſanctiſied, an unholy thing, 
and io bade done deſpite to the Spirit of He returns not till compelled by necel- 


Grace. 

From hence it appears, that for a 
downright apoſtate there is no hope of 
repentance or remithon of fins. But your 


author has not confined this terrible de- 
nunciation to open a poſtacy. Accord- 


ing to him, none who have fallen into 
ſin after converſion are capable of being 
renewed by repentance, or ſaved by the 


_ redemption of Chriſt. This doctrine 


is equally unſcriptural, and unreaſon- 
able. | | 
Should man, circumſtanced as he is, 


be expoſed by frailty to final puniſh- 


ment, or reduced by accidentally fall- 
ing into vice, to irretrievable ruin, he 
might either turn from the race that is 
ſet before him, in hopeleſs deſpondence, 
or vainly contend with danger and dif- 
The pilgrimage of human life 
Is infinitely troubieſome and perplexed, 
Dangers tieie are, and difficulties, 


which all muſt encounter, which can 


neither be eluded by vigilance, nor an- 
nihilated by contempt. | 
A juit man, ſays the author of the 


* 


Thoſe who fall 
away are ſaid to crucify to themſelves 
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Book of Proverbs, * falleth ſeven ti 

and riſeth again.“ In this plare a cer. 
tain, is put for an uncertain number; 
ſeven times being among the Jews.an 
indefinite expreſſion, uſed to ſignif⸗ any 


moderate number. 


Our Saviour himſelf being aſked how 
oft a brother ſhould offend and be en. 
titled to forgiveneſs, and whether or not 
till ſeven times, anſwered, * Not until 
* ſeven times, but till ſeventy times ſe- 
ven.“ From this paſſage we have the 
utmoſt reaſon to hope, that whenever 
man ſhall effectually repent, the Divine 
Goodneſs will be ready to forgive him. 
For if we are commanded to receive into 
tavour an offending brother, however 
frequently he may have treſpaſſed againſt 
us, ſhall not our heavenly Father in 
like manner be ready to receive ſuch as 
turn unto him ? Shall God recommend 
ſuch a conduct to man as he ſhould not 
admit in himſelf? Are we not told, 
that the repentance of a ſinner is unex- 
ceptionably ſo acceptable to the Al. 
mighty, that the angels in heaven re- 
joice, and congratulate their ſupreme 
and affectionate Creator on an event ſo 
agreeable to his gracious mind? _ 

The 22 ia the Goſpel returns 
not to his father till he had finiſhed his 
courſe of riot, which was interrupted 
by nothing but his power to purſue it, 


| ſity, and therefore his repentance was 
not a voluntary virtue. But, behold, 
his father meets him while yet a great 
way off, and precludes his apologies 
by the moſt endearing reception. We 
have not, indeed, any account of a re- 
lapſe in the accepted prodigal; but we 
are told that before the execution of his 
repentance, he ſaid unto himſelf, © How 
© many hired ſervants of my father have 
« bread enough, and to ſpare, while I 


© periſh with hunger!“ Some ſuch re- 


flections he muſt frequently have made, 
when reduced to diſtreſs, and again pro- 
bably mult have quitted them from va- 
rious motives. <2 os 
We want not, however, this inſtance, 
to prove that a ſinner may be reſtored to 
favour after falling away from his for- 
mer reſolutions and profeſſions of obe- 
dience. The example of Peter 1s 3 
ſufficient proof in this caſe. To this ] 
ſhall add another, which, though not of 
ſcriptural authority, is reſpectable, 
very much to the preſent purpoſe. 
FPoulebius tells us, that Saint Job, 
during 
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E n ten old e 407 B00. expid” 
dining vis qiitittration t6 the weltern 
pate Pe | his eye upon a young 


, 


wan remarkable for the extent of his 


The aged apoſtle thou 
that he. had diſcovered in him an uleiu 
inſtrument for the propagation of Chriſ- 


knowledge, aud the ingenuouſneſs of 
His ws 5 x 15 gh 


. vity. Accordingly, he took particu- 


Kr pains to convert him, and to inſtrud 
him in the divine doctrines of his Great 
"Maſter. That he might be till better 
acquainted with the ſyſtem of Chriltiani- 
ty, at his depatture, he recommended 
him to the care of a pious old father, 
who had ſome authority in the infant 
church. The youth continued a while 
in the duties of his new profeſſion, and 
attended with care to the lectures of 
his venerable tutor. But his former 
aſſociates, when they found themſelves 
deferted by him, were grieved at the 
ſucceſs o the apoſtle, and exerted their 
utmoſt efforts to tegain ſo uſeful, and fo 
entertaining a companion, They ſuc- 
ceeded in their attempts, and the father 
was forſaken. The apoſtle, after ſome 
time, returned to thoſe parts. Where, 
fad he, with impatience, to his aged 
friend, © where, my fellow-labourer, is 
my favourite youth? —“ Alas,“ re- 


plied the good old man, with tears in 
his eyes, * he-is fallen; irrecoverabl 
„fallen: he has forſaken the ſociety of 


* the ſaints, and is now the leader of a 


gang of robbers in the neighbouring 
© mountains !'' Upon hearing this un- 
exp*Red and unpleaſing account, the 
apoſtle forgot his ſufferings, and his 
years, and haſtened to the glace of ren- 
dezyous ; where, being ſeized by ſome 
of the band, he defired to ſpeak with 
their captain, The captain being told 
that a ffrange pilgrim aſked to be ad- 
mitted to him, ordered him to be brought 


before him. © But when he beheld the 


venerable apoſtle, his hopes of amuſe- 
ment were changed into ſhame and con- 
fuſion; and dae fert leader of a band 
o robbers trembled before a poor un- 
armed old man, He quitted once more 


- 


; the ſoelety of wickedneſs, and lived and 


duns, nor yet by the a 
n any means of exc 
mercies of God, © 
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An utter apoſtacy, an entire deſertion 


F God, FE 
not reduce us to the ſame dreadful cis- 


of good men made perfect 


ſymptoms of that peſt 
which has been ſo univerſally fatal, 


rious, and di 


not looked upon bf the primitive, Chriſ- 
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of the faith we have profeſſed, and a 


 contemptuous rejgktion of the.graep we 


have received, may, according to the au- 


thor of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, render 


us incapable of repentance, and uttepty 
diſqualify us for the future mercies of 
But ſins inferior to theſe. will 


cumſtances. Our Creator Anu 
auheregf aue are made, he remembereth 
that abe are but clay; and ;though ane 
may fall, get: we ſhall not be caſt away, 


ſince be wpboldeth us with bis band. 


 . God preſerye you, my amiable friend! 


preſerve and direct you through the un- 


certain paths of this world, till you ar- 
rive at the realms o Rey hoy j r 
our innocent, your, happy ſpirit, 
quit, without a ſigh, the tender frame 
that confines it, and riſe, conduRted: by 
ſome ſmiling angel, to the bleſſed ſociety 
Adieu! 


Fx auels. 


LETTER xvIL 
consTANTIA TO rukopostus. 


T H E everlaſting doors of Futurity 
4 


are thrown. open—the race of li 


is almoſt run, and this, probably, is 


the laſt time that your Conſtantia will 
have the happineſs of pouring out her 
heart to you. I am ſeized with the firſt 
peſtilential fever, 


that it brings with it almoſt the certain - 
ty of death. Now, therefore, before 
my faculties are overcome by the diſ- 
eaſe, I devote to you one hour more of 
a life in which yon haye had ſo great an 


* 


intereſt. 


In a ſituation like this it is natural to 
look back, and to take a view of the 
country through which we have travel- 
led, before — loſe ſight of it for ever. 
The ways through which 1 have walk- 
ed, though in many circumſtances pe- 


culiar, and unlike the allotment of 


others, have yet, like others, heen va- 

ou; ferent in the different pe · 
riods of the journey. Before my pre- 
ſent illnels I drew up a ſhort view of 
my life, part of which I will now 


tranſcribe, that with you it may ſerve 


as an apology for my conduct When I 
ſha;l, be no more. | 2 
5 Ax 
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AN APOLOGY FOR THE LIFE or 

- SISTER CONSTANCE WRITTEN 

BY HERSELF, AND ADDRESSED 
TO FATHER FRANCIS, 


you know how early I loſt the beſt 
and moſt affectionate of mothers. 
That was a misfortune which, though 
then only bewailed with tears which had 
no meaning, left behind it a cloud that 
overſhadowed the reſt of my life. Had 
my infant years been trained by her, I 
ſhould have acquired the habits of vir- 
tue from the influence of example. The 
want of this was much to be lamented, 
for there is a happy contagion in the 
power of living excellence, which, while 
we admire, we neceſſarily imitate. Thoſe 
virtues which we draw from precept or 
ſpeculation are ſeldom more than ſpecu- 
lative; but thoſe which we derive in- 
ſenſibly from the imitation of exemplary 
characters become laſting and habitual. 


NY But, beſides the loſs of a happy and an 


excellent pattern of every female virtue, 
L was deprived at the ſame time of thoſe 
maternal cares, thoſe tender afliduities, 
that watch over the young mind, ac- 

celerate the progreſs ct reaſon, and ſup- 
ply: the want of experience by precept. 
Of theſe advantages I was wholly deſ- 


thing but the acquiſition of wealth, 
thought but little of the improvement 
of his daughter; or, if he thought of 
it at all, concluded that ſhe would ne- 


ceſſarily improve in proportion to the 
advancement of her fortune. Accord - 


ingly, I was abandoned to the common 
forms of female education, without thoſe 
private attentions, thoſe exemplary in- 
fluences, which are of infinitely greater 
importance than all general inſtructions. 
Thus unapprehenſive and uninform- 


ed, in the firſt thoughtleſs advances 


from childhood to maturity, is it to be 
wondered that the amiable and accom- 
pliſned Theodoſius ſhould find an eaſ 
admittance to a heart where every paſ- 
ſion was awake, all unguarded, and 
none reftrained ?o 2 
But the ſeverity of wiſdom itſelf (pru- 
dence, you have told me, is but the ape 
of wiſdom) could have had few objec- 
tions againit the paſſion that I entertain- 
ed. For did it not receive a ſanction 
from the object? What did T admire. 
in Theodoſius? Was it a ſymmetry of 


features? Was it not the piercing ge- 


nius, and the cultivated mind ? While 


his knowledge enlightened, his ſenſibi. 


lity charmed me; and while at once he 


taught my heart and my mind to ex- 


pand, is it to be won that he made 
room for himſelf? The powers of ge. 
nius have an irreſiſtible charm for taſte ; 
and while Theodofius was forming the 
mind of Conftantia, he was cheriſhin 
a plant which, like the gourd of Jonah, 
as ſoon as it ſprung up, would ftretch 
it's arms to embrace him. 4x 
When this intercourſe of growing ten- 
derneſs was at an end, when the obſti. 


nacy of ridiculous pride divided the fa- 


milies of Theodoſius and Conſtantia, 
what did I not feel from the apprehen- 
ſion of being ſeparated from the man I 
loved ? Pride, wml came in to my 

aid; I ſhed a few angry tears, and com- 


manded my heart to be at eaſe. But, 


alas! I ſoon found that Theodoſius was 
dearer to me than I imagined, Yet 
even with this conviction, by the unit- 
ed influences of pride, and fear, and 
ſhame, my natural attachments to him 
were overborne ; and, without conſult- 
ing either my happineſs or my inclina- | 
tion, I had the infatuation to acquieſce 

with that propoſal of my father which 


POS | baniſhed Theodoſius. 
titute : for my father, inattentive to every 


This was the moſt culpable circum- 
ſtance of my life; a fault which in- 
deed brought it's puniſhment along with 
it, and for which the miſeries of one 

eriod, and the penitence of another, 
ave, I hope, made an adequate atone- 
ment. eee 

The years that paſſed between that 
event and my admiſſion into this holy 
retreat, were miſerably worn away be- 
tween the languor of melancholy, and 
the acuteneſs of grief: yet that plain · 
tive and unreſigned ſtate of mind was 
not, I truſt, accompanied with any great 
_ of guilt, ſince it was not at the 
diſpenſations of Providence that I mur- 
mured, but at the ſuppoſed conſequences 
of my on folly. That I refuſed with 
reſolute indignation the man, to whom, 


before, T had been ſo weak ag not to 


deny my hand, was not enough io make 
ſatisfaction to my own heart. While 
I conſidered Theodoſivs as dead, and 
myſelf as in ſome meaſure the cauſe of 


his death, between the grief of affec- 


tion, and the inquietude of conſcience, 
I was at length reduced to the moſt pi- 
tiable ſtate both of body and ping; 
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the one emaciated with ſorrow and 
watching, and the faculties of the other 
almoſt ſunk in ſtupefaction. 

Great diſtreſſes are the ſpectres of the 
wind, and, 28 it is fabled of the ghoſts 
of ſelf-murdered bodies, they hover over 


the ſcene where their object is intombed. 


Buſineſs and amuſemeut, ſociety and 
folitude, were alike impreſſed. with the 


image of Theodofius: the painful idea 
2 


ed me through every avocation, nor 


could I find. A retreat from it in the 
bölom of Frendihip. The ſympathiz- 
ing heart of my Sophia added new ſoft- 
neſs to my own, and the tenderneſs of 
her friendſhip made me feel more ſen- 
- fibly the loſs of Thegdohivs, ono 

"At laſt that dear lamented friend, 
with ſome few more that pitied and re- 


garded me, applied to my father for his 


permiſſion that I might retire into a 


convent, Their generoſity procured me 


what the yoice of natur? and the tears of 
duty had ſolicited in vainz and, by the 
irreſiſtible offer of diſcharging the fees 
of my admiſſion, they prevailed on the 
father of Conſtantia, that ſhe might be 
permitted to take the veil, oY 
life, my conduct has been too well 
known to you, if not to need an apo- 
lagy, at leaſt to be enlarged upon here, 
But after thoſe aſpirations of grati- 
tude that riſe to heaven, after thoſe 
_ truly grateful ſentiments which I muſt 
ever entertain for thoſe beneficent friends 
who procured my eſtabliſhment in this 
place, what words ſhall I find expreſ- 
hve of that gratitude which is due to 
Father Francis ?—that tender, that af- 
ſectionate father, who has nurſed my 
mind with thoſe - paternal aiſiduities, 
which were 1 above the moſt 
perfect nature of man, which could only 
tlow from a heart where human ſenſibi- 
lity was exalted and refined by the im- 
mortal graces, and where God himſelf 
elevated and expanded that philanthropy 
wich he loves. 


1 owe the greateſt moral bleſſings that 
are attainable. in this world—peace of 


conſcience, and re&itudeof reaſon. For 


the recovery of the firſt, indeed, little 


more was neceſſary than the certainty 


that Theodoſius was alive and happy; 
but the conſolations of the father add- 


® This lat letter of Coofiantia, and the anſwer of 


* lome years aſter the, preceding w_— 4 


"yy 


ed to the preſence of the friend, re · 
placed that quiet in my heart to which 
it had been fo long a ſtranger. : Thoſe 
conſolations, however, were not more 
ſoothing than the leſſons that atten de 
them were inſtructive. © While fr 


thoſe I derived content and comfort, 


from theſe I received the lights of truth 
and reaſon, and was taught to look up 
with an intelligent adoration to that 
Being whoſe ellcnce is Goodneſs and 


Wiſdom. From the conſideration of 
theſe y attributes, whenever 


he ſhall reſume that life which he gave 
me, I ſhall reſign it into his hands 
without ſorrow, and without fear. 


4 * * „„ „ „ „ „ „ 6 „ # 


With difficulty I had written thus 
far, when the importunity of my diſor- 


der obliged me to lay down the pen. 


have now reſumed it, and will bear it 
as long as I am able; for while I hold 


but even an ideal converſation with you, 
the ſenſe of pain is ſuſpended. Other 


than bodily pain I have none. The 


preſumption with which my apology 
\ Since I entered upon the conventual 


concluded, I find, was not vain. I am 


perfectly indifferent to the approach of 


death, and agreeably to the kind wiſh” 
with which you once“ concluded a letter, 
I truſt that + my ſpicit ſhall quit, with- 
6 out a ſigh, the frame that confines it. 
To you, my deareſt friend, my moſt 
venerable father, loved by every. dear, 
and reſpe&ed by every ſacred name, to 
you, under the gracious appointments 
of Providence, I ovre this vs 1 dart 
By giving me proper ideas of the Author 
of Nature, and the obligations of his 


creatures, you have taught me to look . 


on death as one of his beſt gifts, and on 
all beyond it without any apprebenſian, » 
Bchold here the reward of your pious : 
labours! Behold with pleafure the re- 
ſignation of a mind that you ſtrengthen - | 
ed, of a heart that you armed againſt 


„ pourſelf. n 
To the ever · venerable Father Francis 


My heart was grieved, and it yent 
© even through my rei ns. 
So fooliſh was I and ignorant, even 


as it were an irrational creature. be- 


© fore the. | 


< Nevertheleſs Lam always by thee, . 
for thou haſt holden me by my right- 


© hand.; 


Theodoſjus, ſeem to have been writ- 
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. Thouſhalt guide me with thy coun- 


„ 4 : 
4 ſel, and after that receive me in glo- 
« > 


© I deſire in compariſon of thee? 
My fleſh, and my heart faileth, but 
God 1s the ſtrength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever l 


And now, deareſt, and moſt revered 


of men, farewel! Whether we ſhall 
meet again in any future allotment of 
being, is amongſt the ſacred counſel of 
Providence. I truſt we ſhall. Till then 
indulge one tender farewel from your 
Conſtantia! accept one pious, one 
grateful adieu, from e 
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THEODOSIVS TO CONSTANTIA. 

| ] Þ T-not my- Conſtantia be alarmed 
— when ſhe ſees that this letter is 

written by another hand, Let not that 

fortitude with which ſhe has ſo greatly 


2 ported her own ſufferings, be diſ- 
0 


ſolved in weakneſs for her friend; nor 
that noble tranquillity, with which ſhe 
proach of death, be di- 
ſturbed, when ſhe is told that his hand is 


Eternal Providence, who, in his wiſ- 


dom, interwove the intereſts and the 


paſſions of our lives, has, in his good- 
nels, determined that they ſhall cloſe 


together. If this be one of his gracious © 
diſpenſations, I receive it not only with 


ſubmiſſion, but with gratitude, What 
more could I defire of the Divine Bene- 
ficence, than that, delivered from this 


priſon of earth, I might accompany the 


ſpirit of my Conſtantia to the regions 


of eveflaſting happineſs, to ſome more 
perfect appointment in the ſcale of being, 


where the immortal faculties ſhall be re- 
fined from human frailty, and where 
the powers of the ſou] ſhall be expand- 
ed by a nearer approach to that Perfec- 
tion from which they are derived. 
Animated with hopes, and ſupported 


by ſentiments like theſe, let us wait 

without fear the approach of Death, and 
receive him gladly, becauſe he cometh as 
friend. Indulge, my Conſtantia, the 

pleaſing hope that our ſouls will know 
each other in their future allotment. 
The pure attachments of love and friend- 


a * 


— 


© Whom Hall I have in heaven but 
© thee, for there is none upon earth that 


I doubt not that the 


ty! 


ſpires, what 
ever peculiar, 
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ſhip, founded upon and fupported 


eſteem, may laſt beyond the grave, be- 
cauſe they have their exiſtence in the 
ſoul. And will not that Being, whole 
eſſence is love, ſupport and cheriſh thofe 
connections which are agreeable th his 
commands, and thoſe ſentiments-which 
are congenial with his own Divine Na- 


ture? Will he, who commanied us to 


love one another, extinguiſh in the grave 
thoſe virtuous affections, which, when 
living, it was our duty to- cultivate? 
It is not improbable that our happineſs in 
heaven may, in fome meaſure, conſiſt in 
the harmonious intercourſe of a perfect 
ſociety z for I have no idea of a ſolitary 
happineſs, even in the regions of per- 
fe&tion. * Moreover, from what little 

accounts we find of the angelick ſtate in 


the ſacred writings, we ſee that the 
ideas of aſſociation and intercourſe are 
always annexed to them. 


If then it is 
not to be doubted that in our future 


ſtate we ſhall aſſociate with ſome order 
of beings, can any thing be more proba- 
ble than that we ſhould mix wich thoſe 


kindred and congenial ſpirits, who, like 


_ ourſelves, have had their appointments 


on earth, whether in different times and 


places, or the ſame? If in the fame, 


which is {till probable, and if the iden- 
tity of our ſpiritual natures cannot be 
deſtroyed, why ſhould not the charac- 
teriſticks of the ſoul be known in hea- 
ven as well as upon earth? I am willing 
to believe, at leaſt, that the Eternal 
Goodneſs will permit this future know- 
ledge; and though we know too little 
of the ſtate of ſpirits to conceive the 
mode of their future communication, 
yet this we know, that it is in the power 


of God to permit what we with for, 
and I truſt that, in his kindneſs, he 


will permit it. 5 
Then, my Conſtantia! for that ſtate 


of exalted friendſhip, where the fears 


and frailties of mortality ſhall be known 


no more! for that happy intercourſe of 


ſpiritual pleaſures, which ſhall be no 
longer ſubjeR to the influences of chance 
or time; which ſhall neither be opprel- 
ſed by languor, nor diſturbed by anxie - 
ompared with that ineffable com 
placency, that ſublime delight, which 
even the hope alone of theſe things in- 
are the ſufferings, how- 
that we have hithertoen- 
dured ? Were there, indeed, no future 


ſtate of being to commence. after this, | 
who would not wiſn to be thus agree- 
F 
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ably deceived? Who would not wiſh 
to triumph over thoſe gloomy apprehen- 
fons, which the thought of annihila- 
tion mult neceſſarily create, in a being 


to whom nature has given the love of 


exiſtence? - 

But if the foretaſte of future happi- 
neſs be ſo great; if, when only con- 
templated through the imperfe& me- 
dium of human gs, pa ms it is ca- 

ble of inſpiring ſuch exalted delight, 

ow inconceivably great muſt the real 
and perfect enjoy ment be! Let us here, 
my Conſtantia, indulge the utmoſt ſtretch 
of hope; whatever an Almighty and 
all-beneficent Being can, give, and what- 
ever our glorified faculties can receive, 
et us ſuppoſe our own. He that giv- 
eth not of his Spirit by meaſure, he that 
openeth his hand, and ſhutteth it not 
again, ſhall not he freely give us all 
things? | | . 

When I conſider the wiſdom and be- 
nevolence of that Almighty Being, 
through whoſe kindneſs I have hitherto 
been ſupported in life, like my Con- 
ſtantia, I can walk without trembling 
through the dark valley of the ſhadow 
of death. And whence, but from the 


lame confideration, could your tender 


= 1 Oh 1 


and apprehenſive heart derive that more 
than manly firmneſs which is viſible in 
your letter? That information which 
you ſo kindly aſcribe to my inſtructions, 
you have drawn from your own expe- 
rience of the wiſdom and the goodneſs 


of Providence; to whom your gratitude 


is due for the rectitude of reaſon, as 
well as for every other bleſſing you en- 
oF». 5 | 
I will now no longer withold your 
mind from the meditation of that glo- 
rious Being, whoſe more viſible favours 
we ſhall ſhortly obtain. Indeed, my 
faculties are already too much confuſed 
for regular thinking; and death, I find, 
makes haſty paces towards me. Accept 
my laſt bleſſing. 

© Bleſs, O God! O Father of Na- 
© ture, bleſs my Conſtantia! ſupport 
© her gentle ſpirit under the conflict of 
«© death! and lead her by the light of 
thy countenance to thy everlaſting 
ret! | ALS 

And now—Oh ! now—farewel, my 


Conſtantia !-—-my Conſtance | my fifter ! 


my friend! By every dear, and eve 
holy name—farewel! I have converſed 
with you till the laſt moment.—But, 
but we ſhall meet again. Adieu! 
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I7OU and, my good friend, have often deliberated on the dif- 
1 ficulty of writing ſuch a dedication as might pratify the ſelf- 
complacency of a patron, without expoſing the author to the ridicule 
or cenſure of the public; and I think we generally agreed that the 
taſk was altogether impraQticable. Indeed, this was one of the few 
ſubje&s on which we have always thought in the ſame manner: for, 
notwithſtanding that deference and regard which we mutually pay to 
each other, certain it is, we have often differed, according to the pre- 
dominancy of thoſe different paſſions which frequently warp the opi- 
nion and perplex the underſtanding of the moſt judicious. 3 
In dedication, as in poetry, there is no medium: for, if any one of 
the human virtues be omitted in the enumeration of the patron's good 
qualities, the whole addreſs is conſtrued into an affront, and the writer 
has the mortification to find his praiſe proſtituted to very little purpoſe. 
On the other hand, ſhould he yield to the tranſports of gratitude or 
affection, which is always apt to exaggerate, and produce no more 
than the genuine effuſions of his heart, the world will make no allow- 
ance for the warmth of his paſſion, but aſcribe the praiſe he beſtows ta 
intereſted views and ſordid adulation. . 5 
Sometimes, too, dazzled by the tinſel of a character which he has 
no opportunity to inveſtigate, he pours forth the homage of his admi- 
ration upon ſome falſe Mæcenas, whoſe future conduct gives the lye 
to his eulogium, and involves him in ſhame and confuſion of face. 
Such was the fate of a late ingenious author “, who was ſo often put 
to the bluſh for the undeſerved incenſe he had offered, in the heat of 
an enthuſiaſtick diſpoſition, miſled by popular applauſe, that he had 
reſolved to retract in his laſt will, all the encomiums which he had thus 
prematurely beſtowed, and ſtigmatize the unworthy by name: a lauda- 
ble ſcheme of poetical juſtice, the execution of which was fatally pre- 
ven ted by untimely dean 5 
Whatever may have been the fate of other dedicators, I, for my 
own part, fit down to write this addreſs, without any apprehenſion of _ 
iſgrace or diſappointment ; becauſe I know you are too well convinced 
of my affection and ſincerity, to repine at what I ſhall fay touching 
Jour character and conduct: and you will do me the juſtice to believe, 
that this publick diſtinction is a teſtimony of my particular friendſhip 
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Not that I am either jnſenſible of your infirmities, or diſpoſed to 
conceal them from the notice of mankind. There are certain foibles 
which can only be cured by ſhame and mortification ; and whether or 
not yours be of that ſpecies, I ſhall have the comfort to think my beſt 
endeavours were uſed for your reformation. OR 

Know, then, I can deſpiſe your pride, while I honour your integrity; 
and applaud your taſte, while I am ſhocked at your oſtentation. I 
have known you trifling, ſuperficial, and obſtinate in diſpute; meanly 

jealous, and aukwardly reſerved ; raſh and haughty in your reſent- 
ments; and coarſe and lowly in your connections. I have bluſhed at 
the weakneſs of your converſation, and trembled at the errors of your 
conduct. Yet, as I own you poſſeſs certain good qualities, which 
over- balance theſe defects, and diſtinguiſh you on this occaſion as a 
perſon for whom I have the moſt perfect attachment and eſteem, you 
have no cauſe to complain of the indelicacy with which your faults are 
re prehended; and as they are chiefly the exceſſes of a ſanguine diſpoſi- 
tion and looſeneſs of thought, impatient of caution or controul, you 


may, thus ſtimulated, watch over your own intemperance and infirmity, | 


with redoubled vigilance and conſideration, and for the future profit 
by the ſeverity of my reproof. 5 3 
Theſe, however, are not the only motives that induce me to trouble 
you with this publick application. I muſt not only perform my duty 
to my friends, but alſo diſcharge the debt I owe to my own intereſt, 
We live in a cenſorious age; andan author cannot take too much pre- 
_ caution to-anticipate the prejudice, miſapprehenſion, and temerity, of 
mice, none, and prelumpuss..” oo oy 8 
I therefore think it incumbent upon me to give ſome previous inti- 
mation of the plan which I have executed in the ſubſequent performance, 
that I may not be condemned upon partial evidence; and to whom 
can I with more propriety appeal in my explanation, than to yeu, 
who are ſo well acquainted with all the ſentiments and emotions of my 
breaſt? | | | e 
A novel is a large diffuſed picture, comprehending the characters of 
life, diſpoſed in different groupes, and exhibited in various attitudes, 
for the purpoſes of an uniform plan, and general occurrence, to which 
every individual figure is ſubſervient. But this plan cannot be executed 
_ vita propriety, probability, or ſucceſs, without a principal perſonage 
to attract the attention, unite the incidents, unwind the clue of the la- 
byrinth, and at laſt cloſe the ſcene by virtue of his own importance: 
Almoſt all the heroes of this kind, who have hitherto ſucceeded on 
the Engliſh ftage, are characters of tranſcendent worth, conducted 


through the viciſſitudes of fortune, to that goal of happineſs, which | 


ever ought to be the repoſe of extraordinary deſert. Yet the ſame 
principle by which we rejoice at the remuneration of merit, will 
teach us to reliſh the diſgrace and diſcomfiture of vice, which is always 
an example of extenſive uſe and influence, becauſe it leaves a deep im- 
preſſion of terror upon the minds of thoſe who were not confirmed in the 
purſuit of morality and virtue, and while the balance wavers, enables 
ee, ER SE 

In the drama, which is a more limited field of invention, the chief 
perſonage is often the object of our deteſtation and abhorrence; and we 
are as well pleaſed to ſee the wicked ſchemes of a Richard blaſted, an 
the perfidy of a Maſkwell expoſed, as to behold a Bevil happ)» and an 
Edward victorious | | 


The 
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The impulſes of fear, which is the moſt violent and intereſting of all 
the paſſions, remain longer than any other upon the memory; and 
for one that is allured to virtue by the contemplation of that peace and 
happineſs which it beſtows, an hundred are deterred from the practice 
of vice, by that infamy and puniſhment to which it is liable, from the 
laws and regulations of mankind. ' N 

a Let me not, therefore, be condemned for having choſen my princi- 
paal character from the purlieus of treachery and fraud, when I declare 
my purpoſe is to ſet him up as a beacon for the benefit of the unexpe- 
rienced and unwary, who from the peruſal of theſe Memoirs, may learn 
to avoid the manifold ſnares with which they are continually ſurrounded 
in the paths of life; while thoſe who heſitate on the brink of iniquity, 
may be terrified from plunging into that irremeable gulph, by ſurvey- 
ing the deplorable fate of Ferdinand Count Fathom. | 
That the mind might not be fatigued, nor the imagination diſguſted | 
by a ſucceſſion of vicious objects, I have endeavoured to refreſh the at- 
tention with occaſional incidents of a different nature; and raiſed up a 
virtuous character, in oppoſition to the adventurer, with a view to a- 
muſe the fancy, engage the affection, and form a ſtriking contraſt, 
which might heighten the expreſſion, and give a relief to the moral of 
the whole . | NE RES 
If I have not ſucceeded in my endeavours to unfold the myfleries of 
fraud, to inſtruct the ignorant, and entertain the vacant; if I have 
failed in my attempts to ſubjeR folly to ridicule, and vice to indigna- 
tion; to rouze the ſpirit of mirth, wake the ſoul of compaſſion, and 
touch the ſecret ſprings that move the heart; I have at leaſt adorned 
virtue with honour and applauſe ; branded iniquity with reproach and 
ſhame, and carefully avoided every hint or expreſſion which could give 
umbrage to the molt delicate reader; circumſtances which (whatever 
may be my fate with the public) will with you always operate in fa- 


vour of, 
Dear Sir, 


Your very affectionate 


Friend and ſetvant, 


T. SMOLLETT. 
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FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM. 


VOLUME THE FIRST, 


CHAP. I. 


SOME SAGE OBSERVATIONS THAT 
' NATURALLY INTRODUCE OUR 
IMPORTANT HISTORY. - 


 ARDINAL De Retz 
very judiciouſly obſerves, 
that all hiſtorians muſt of 
neceſſity be ſubje& to miſ- 


| maotives of thoſe actions 


they record, unleſs they derive their 
intelligence from the candid confeſſion 


of the perſon whoſe character they re- 


preſent ; and thar, of conſequence, eve- 
ty man of importance ought to write 
his own memoirs, provided he has ho- 
nelty enough to tell the truth, without 
ſuppreſſing any circumſtance that may 
tend to the es of the reader. 
This, however, is a requiſite that, I am 
afraid, would be very rarely found 
among the number of thoſe who ex- 


hibit their own portraits to the publick: 


indeed, Iwill venture to ſay, that how 
b. f ſoever a man's intentions may 
be, he will, in the performance of ſuch 


a taſk, be ſometimes miſled by his own 


phantaſy, and repreſent objects as they 
appeared to him through the miſts of 
prejudice and paſſion. | 

An unconcerned reader, when he 
peruſes the hiſtory of two competitors, 
who lived two thouſand years ago, or 
who, perhaps, never had exiſtence, ex- 
cept in the imagination of the author, 


fannot help intereſting himſelf in the 


takes, in explaining the 


diſpute, and eſpouſing one ſide of the 


conteſt, with all the zeal of a warm ad- 
herent. What wonder, then, that we 
ſhould be heated in our own concerns, 
review our actions with the ſame ſelf- 
approbation that they had formerly ac- 


- quired, and recommend them to the 


world with all the enthuſiaſm of pater- 
nal affection ? | 


Suppoſing this to be the caſe, it was 
lucky for the cauſe of hiſtorical truth, 
that ſo many pens have been drawn by 
writers, who could not be ſuſpedted of 
ſuch partialityz and that many great 


perſonages, among the ancients as well 


as moderns, either would not, or could 


not, entertain the public with their own 
memoirs. From this want of inclina- 
tion or capacity to write, in our hero 
himſelf, the undertaking is now left ta 
me, of tranſmitting to poſterity the 
remarkable adventures of Ferdinand 
Count Fathom; and by that time the 
reader ſhall have glanced over the ſub- 


ſequent ſheets, I doubt not, but he will 


bleſs God, that the adventurer was not 
his own hiſtorian. | 


This mirrour of modern chivalry was 


none of thoſe who owe their dignity to 
the circumſtances of their birth, and 
are conſecrated from the cradle for the 
purpoſes of greatneſs, merely becauſe 
they are the accidental children of 
wealth. He was heir to no viſible pa- 


trimony, unleſs we reckon a robuſt con- 


ſtitution, a tolerable appearance, and 
an uncommon capacity, as the advan- 
tages of inheritance, If the compa- 
eee 8 len 
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niſon obtaias in this point of conſidera- 
tion, he was as much as any man in- 
debted to his parents; and pity it was, 
that in the fequel of his fortune, he 
never had an opportunity of manifeſting 
his filial gratitude and regard. From 
this agreeable act of duty to his fire, 
and all thoſe tenderneſſes that are reci- 
procally enjoyed betwixt the father and 
the on, be 2 unhappily excluded by 
a ſmall circumſtance; at which, how- 


ever, he was never heard to repine. In 


fort, had he been brought forth in the 
fabulous ages of the world, the nature 
of his origin might have turned to his 
account; he might, like other heroes 
af antiquity, have laid claim to divine 
extraction, without running the riik 
of being claimed by any earthly father; 
nat that his parents had any reaſon to 
don or yenounce their offspring, or 


that there was any thing preternatural 


im the circumſtances of his generation 
auc birth; on the contrary, he was 
ſrom the beginning a child of promiſing 
parts, and in due courſe of nature, 
uſhered into the world amidſt a whole 
Cloud of witneſſes: but, that he was 
_ acknowledged by no mortal fire, ſolely 
proceeded from the uncertainty of his 


mother, whoſe affections were ſo dif- 
fpated among a number of admirers, 
_ that the could never pitch upon the per- 


for: from whoſe loins our hero ſprung. 

_ Over and above this important doubt, 
under which he was begotien, other 
particularities attended his birth, and 
ſeemed to mark him out as ſomething 
uncommon among the ſons of men. 
He was brought forth in a wagguo, and 
might be ſaid to be literally a native of 
two different countries; for, though 
be firſt faw the light in Holland, he was 
not born till after the carriage arrived 
in Flanders ; fo that all theſe extraor- 
dinary eircumſtances conſidered, rhe 
tak of determining to what govern- 


ment he naturally owed allegiance, 


_ would be at leaſt as difficult, as that of 
afcertaining the ſo much conteſted birth- 
ace of Homer. ; NIN 
Certain vt is, the count's mother was 
am Engliſnwoman, Who, after having 
beers five times a widow in one cam- 
paign, was, in the laſt year of the re- 
movened Marlborough's command, num - 
bered among the baggage of the allied 
army, which ſhe tilt accompanied, 
through pure benevolence of ſpirit, ſup- 
Pos the ranks with the refreſhing 
£cams of choice geneva, and accom- 
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modating individuals with cl 


ean linen, 
as the emergency of their occaſions re. 


quired. Nor was her philanthro A 
together confined to ſuch br Mi 
ſhe abounded with * the milk of human 
© kindneſs,” which flowed plentifully 
among her fellow-creatures; and to 
every ſon of Mars who cultivated her 


favour, ſheliberally diſpenſed her ſmiles, 


in order to ſweeten the toils and 
of the field. oe W 
And here it will not be amiſs to an- 
ticipate the remarks of the reader, who, 
in the chaſtity and excellency of his con- 


ception, may poſſibly exclaim, Good 


© Heaven! will thete authors never re. 
* form their imaginations, and lift their 
ideas from the obſcene objects of low 


life? Muſt the publick be again dif- 


E 


gulted with the grovelling adventures 
of a waggon ? Will no writer of ge- 
nius draw his pen in the vindication 
of talte, and entertain. us with the 
agreeable characters, the dignifiedcon- 
verſation, the poignant revartee, in 
ſhort, the genteel comedy of the po- 
lite world??? „ 
Have a little patience, gentle, deli- 
cate, ſublime critic z you, I doubt not, 
are one of thoſe confummate connoif- 
ſeurs, who, in their purifications, let 


humour evaporate, while they endea- 


vour to prelerve decorum, and poliſh 
wit, until the edge of it is quite wore 
off: or, perhaps of that claſs, who, in 
the fapience of taſte, are diſguſted with 
thole very flavours, in the productions 
of their own country, which have yield- 
ed infinite delectation to their faculties, 
when imported from another clime and 
damn an author in deſpite of all prece- 
dent and preſcription. Who extol the 
writings of Petronius Arbiter, read with 
rapture the amorous ſallies of Ovid's 
pen, and chuckle over the ſtory of Lu- 
cian's Aſs ; yet, it a modern author 
preſumes to relate the progreſs. of a ſim- 
ple intrigue, are ſhocked at the inde- 
cency and immorality of the ſcene; o 
delight in following Guzman D'Alta- 
rache, through all the mazes of ſqualid 
deggary; who with pleaſure accompany 
Don Quixote and his ſquire, in the 
loweſt paths of fortune; who are di- 
verted with the adventures of Scarron 5 
ragged troop of ſtrollers, and highly 
entertained with the ſervile ſituations of 
Gil Blas; yet, when a character in hum- 
ble life occaſionally occurs in à per- 
formance of our own growth, exclaim 
with an air of diſguſt, Was _ an 


y 
thing 


we 1 
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t thing ſo mean! Sure, this writer muſt 
« have been very converſant with the 
« loweſt ſcenes of life :* who, when 
Swift or Pope repreſents a coxcomb in 
the act of ſwearing, ſcruple not to laugh 
at the ridiculous execrations; but in a 
leſs reputed author, condemn the uſe of 
ſuch profane -expletives ; who eagerly 
explore the jakes of Rabelais, for amuſe- 
ment, and even extract humour from 
the Dean's deſcription of a lady's dreſſ- 
ing · room; yet, in a production of theſe 
days, unſtamped with ſuch venerable 
names, will ſtop their noſes with all the 

of loathing and abhorrence, at a 
dare mention of the China chamber-pot: 
who applaud Catullus, Juvenal, Per- 
tus, and Lucan, for their ſpirit in laſh- 
ing the greateſt names of. antiquity; 
yet, when a Britiſh ſatiriſt, of this ge- 
neration, has courage enough to call in 
queſtigg the talents of a pſeudo-patron, 
in power, accuſe him of inſolence, ran- 
cour, and ſcurrility. | 8 
If ſuch you be, courteous reader, I 
fay again, have a little patience ; for 


your entertainment we are about to 


write. Our hero ſhall, with all con- 
venient diſpatch, be gradually ſublimed 
into thoſe ſplendid connexions of which 
you are enamoured; and God forbid. 
that in the mean time, the nature of his 
extraction ſhould turn to his prejudice, 
in a land of freedom like this, where 


individuals are every day ennobled in 


conſequence of their own qualifications, 
without the leaſt retroſpective regard to 
the rank or merit of their anceſtors! 
Yes, refined reader, we are haſlening 


to that goal of perfection, where ſatire 
dares not ſhew her face; where nature 


is caſtigated, almoſt even to ſtill life; 
where humour turns changeling, and 
llavers in an mfipid grin z where wit is 


volatilized intoa mere vapour; where de- 
cency, diveſted of all ſubſtance, hovers 


about like a fantaſtick ſhadow z where 
the ſalt of genius, eſcaping, leaves no- 


hing but pure and fimple phlegm ; and 
the noffenve pen Fan s 


hi for ever drops the 
wild manna of ſoul- ſweetening praiſe. | 


(OKAY. u. 


A SUPERFICIAL VIEW OF OUR HE- | 


RO'S INFANCY. 


Hum S thus beſpoken the indul- 


genes of our gueſts, let us now 


Poduce the particulars of our entertain - 


ment, and ſpeedily conduct our adven- 
turer through the ſtage of infancy, which 


ſeldom teems with intereſting incidents. 


As the occupations of his mother 
would not conveniently permit her to 
fuckle this her firſt-born at her own. 


_ breaſt, and thoſe happy ages were now 


no more, in which the charge of nurſ- 
ing a child might be left to the next 


goat or ſhe-wolf, ſhe reſolved to im- 


prove upon the ordinances of. nature, 
and foſter him with a juice much more 
energick than the milk 

or woman; this was no other than that 
delicious neQar, which, as we have al- 


ready hinted, ſhe ſo cordially diſtributed 
from a ſmall caſk that hung before her, 


depending from her ſhoviders by a lea- 
thern zone. Thus determined, ere he 


was yet twelve days old, the encloſed 


him in a canvas knapſack, which ben 
adjuſted to her neck, fell down upon 
her back, and balanced the cargo that 


reſted on her boſom. 


There are not wanting thoſe who a- 
firm, that while her double charge was 


carried about in this ſituation, her cag 


was furniſhed with a long and ſlender 


flexible tube, which, when the chiid 


began to be clamorous, the conveyec 
into his mouth, and ftraight he ſtilled 
himſelf with ſucking. But this we con- 


ſider as an extravagant aſſertion of thoſe 


who mix the marvellous in all their nar- 
rations, becauſe we cannot conceive how 
the tender organs of an infant could di- 
geſt ſuch a fiery beverage, which never 
fails to diſcompoſe the conſtitutions. of 


the moſt hardy and robuſt, We there - 


fore conclude, that the uſe of this pota- 


tion was more reſtrained, and that it 


was, with ſimple element, diluted into a 
compoſition adapted to his tafte and 
years. Be his as it will, he certainly 


was indulged in the uſe of it to fuch a + 


degree, as would have effectually ob- 


ſtructed his future fortune, had not he 
been happily cloyed with the repetition 
of the ſame fare, for which he conceived = 
the utmoſt deteſtation and abborrence, 


rejecting it with loathing and diſguſt : 


like thoſe choice ſpirits, who, having 
been crammed with religion in their 
childhood, renounce it in their youth, 


among other abſurd prejudices of edu - 
cation. e Sa 


While he thus dangled in a fate of 
ſuſpenſion, a German trooper was tran- 


ſiently ſmit with the charms of his 
mother; who liſtened to his honourable 
5 ha addreſſes, 


of goat, wolf, 
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aàddreſſes, and once more received the 


ſilken bonds of matrimony; the cere- 
mony having been performed, as uſual, 
at the drum-head. The lady had no 
ſooner taken poſſeſſion of her new name, 
than ſhe beſtowed it upon her ſon, Who 
was thenceforward diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Ferdinand De Fadom : 
nor was the huſband offended at this 
preſumption in his wife, which he not 
only conſidered as a proof of her affec- 
tion and eſteem, but alſo as a compli- 


ment, by which he might in time ac- 


quire the credit of being the real father 
of ſuch an hopeful child. | | 
_ Notwithſtanding this new engage- 
ment with a foreigner, our hero's mo- 
ther ſtil! exerciſed the virtues of her call- 
ing among the Engliſh troops; ſo much 
was ſlie biaſſed dy that laudable par- 
tiality, which, as Horace obſerves, the 
natale ſulum generally inſpires; indeed 
this inclination was enforced by another 
reaſon, that did not fail to influence her 
conduct in this particular: all her Know- 
ledge of the High Dutch language con- 
liſted in ſome words of traffick, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the practice of her 
vocation ; together with ſundry oaths 


and terms of reproach, that kept her 


cuſtomers in awe; ſo that, except among 
her own countrymen, ſhe could not in- 
dulge that propenſity to converſation, for 
which ſhe had been remarkable from her 
earlieſt years. Nor did this inſtance of 
her affection fail of turning to her ac- 
count in the ſequel. She was promoted 
to the office of cook to a regimental meſs 
of officers; and before the peace of 
Utrecht, was actually in poſſeſſion of a 
ſuttling-tent, pitched for the accommo- 
dation of the gentlemen in the army. 


Meanwhile, Ferdinand improved a- 


pace in the accompliſhments of infancy; 
his beauty was conſpicuvus, and his 
vigour ſo uncommon, that he was with 
Juſtice JIikened unto Hercules in the cra- 
dle. The friends of his father-in-law 
dandled him on their knees, while he 
played with their whitkers ; and before 
he was thirteen months old, taught him 
do fuck brandy impregnated with gun- 
powder, through the touch hole of a 
piſtol. At the ſame time, he was ca- 
reſſed by divers ſerjeants of the Britiſh 
army, who ſeverally and in ſecret con- 


24 templated his qualifications with a fa- 


ther's pride, excited by the artful de- 
claration with which the mother had 
flattered each apart. | 


FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM, 


Soon as the war was (for her unhap. 
pily) concluded, ſhe, as in duty bound 
followed her huſband into Bohemia? 
and his regiment being ſent into garri. 
ſon at Prague, ſhe opened a cabaret in 
that city, which was frequented by a 
good many gueſts of the Scotch and 
Iriſh nations, who were devoted to the 


_ exerciſe of arms in the ſervice of the 


Emperor. It was by this communica. 


tion that the Engliſh tongue became 


vernacular to young Ferdinand; who, 
without ſuch opportunity, would have 
been a ſtranger to the language of his 
forefathers, in ſpite of all his mother's 
loquacity and elocution : though it muſt 
be owned, for the credit of her mater- 
nal care, that ſhe let ſlip no occaſion of 
making it familiar to his ear a..4 con- 


ception; for, even at thoſe intervals in 
which ſhe could find no perſon to carry 


on the altercation, ſhe uſed to hold forth 


in earneſt ſoliloquies upon the ſubje& 


of her own ſituation, giving vent to 
many opprobrious invectives againſt her 
huſband's country, between which and 
old England ſhe drew many odious com- 
pariſons ;z_ and prayed without ceaſin 
that Europe might ſpeedily be —— 
in a general war, ſo as that ſhe might 
have ſome chance of re-enjoying the 
pleaſures and emoluments of a Flanders 
campaign. | | 


CHAP. UI. 


HE IS INITIATED IN A MILITARY 


LIFE, AND HAS THE GOOD FOR- 
TUNE TO ACQUIRE A GENEROUS 
PATRON. 


"T7 HILE ſhe wearied Heaven 

/ with theſe petitions, the flame 
of war broke out between the houſes of 
Ottoman and Auſtria, and the emperor 
fent forth an army into Hungary, un- 
der the auſpices of the renowned Prince 
Eugene. On account of this expedi- 
tion, the mother of our hero gave up 


houſe-keeping, and chearfully follow- 


ed her .cuſtomers and huſband into the 
field; having firſt provided herſelf with 


ſtore of thoſe commodities, in whic 


ſhe had formerly merchandized. Al- 
though the hope of profit might in ſome 
meaſure affe& her determination, one 
of the chief motives for her viſiting the 
frontiers' of Turky, was the defire o 
initiating her ſon in the — 
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his education, which ſhe now thought 
bigh time to inculcate, he being, at this 
period, in the ſixth year of his age; he 
was accordingly conducted to the camp, 
which ſhe conſidered as the moſt con- 
fummate ſchool of life, and propoſed 
for the ſcene of his inſtruction 3 and in 
this academy he had not continued 


many weeks, when he was an eye-wit- 


nels of that famous victory, which, 


with ſixty thouſand men, the Imperial 


eneral obtained over an army of one 
E fifty thouſand Turks. 

His father-in-law was engaged, and 
his mother would not be idle on this 
occaſion. She was a perfect miſtreſs of 
all the camp qualifications, and thought 
it a duty incumbent on her, to contri- 
bute all that lay in her power, towards 


diſtreſſing the enemy : with theſe ſenti - 


ments ſhe hovered about the ſkirts of 
the army, and the troops were no ſoon - 
er employed in the purſuit, than ſhe 
began to traverſe the field of battle 
with a poignard and a bag, in order to 
conſult her own intereſt, annoy the 
foe, and exerciſe her humanity at the 
ſame time. In ſhort, ſhe had, with 
amazing proweſs, delivered ſome fifty 


or threeſcore diſabled Muſſulmen of the 
pain under which they groaned, and 


made a comfurtable booty of the ſpoils 


cf the flain, when her eyes were at- 


trated by the rich attire of an Imperial 
officer, who lay bleeding on the plain, 
to all appearance in the àgonics of 
death. „„ | 
She could not, in her heart, refuſe that 


favour to a friend and chriſtian, ſhe had 
ſo compaſſionately beſtowed upon ſo ma- 
ny enemies and infidels, and therefore 


drew near with the ſovereign remedy, 
which ſhe had already adminiſtered with 
ſuch ſucceſs. As ſhe approached this 
deplorable object of pity, her ears were 
lurprized with an ejaculation in the 
Engliſh tongue; which he fervently pro- 
nounced, though with a weak and lan- 


guid voice, recommending his ſou] to 


God, and his family to the protection 
of Heaven. Our Amazon's purpole was 
ſtaggered by this providential incident; 
the ſound of her native, language, fo 
unexpectedly heard, and ſo pathetically 
delivered, had a ſurprizipg effect vpon 
her imagination; and the f 


collect the feutures of this unhappy 
officer, the concluded, from his ap ear- 


aculty of re- 
flection did not forſake her in ſuch 
emergency: though ſhe could not re- 


ey tha s fome perſon of di- 


tinction if dhe ſervice, and foreſaw 
greater advantage to herſelf in attempt- 
ing to preſerve his life, than ſhe could 
poſſibly reap from the execution of her 
firſt relolve. * If, faid the to herſelf, 
© I can find means of conveying him 
to his tent alive, he cannot but in 


hs conſcience acknowledge my humanity = 
© with ſome conſiderable recompences 


© and ſhould he chance to ſurvive his 
* wounds, I have every thing to expe&. 
from his gratitude and power.. | 


Fraught with theſe prudential ſug» 
geſtions, ſhe drew near. the unfortunate 
ſtranger, and in a ſoftened accent of 
pity and condolance, queſtioned him 
concerning his name, condition, ,and 
the nature of his miſchance, at the ſame 
time making a gentle tender of her ſer - 


vice. Agreeably ſurprized to hear him: 


ſelf accoſted in ſuch a manner, by a 
perſon whoſe equipage ſeemed to pro- 


miſe far other deſigns, he thanked her 


in the moſt grateful terms for her hu- 
manity, with the appellation of kind 


countrywoman; gave her to underſtand 


that he was colonel of a regiment of 
horſe; that he had fallen in conlequence 


of a ſhot he received in his breaſt, at 


the beginning of the action; and finally 


intreated her to procure ſome carriage 


on which he might be removed to his 
tent. Perceiving him faint and ex- 


hauſted with lots of blood, ſhe raiſed 
up his head, and treated him with that 
cordial which was her conſtant compa- 
nion: at that inſtant, eſpying a ſmall 
body of huſſars returning to the camp 


with the plunder they had taken, the 


invoked their aſſiſtance, and they forth - 
with carried the officer to his own quar- 
ters, where his wound was dreſſed; and 
his preſerver carefully tended him un- 
til his recovery was compleated. 

In return for theſe good offices, this 
gentleman, who was originally of Scot- 


land, rewarded her for the preſent with 
great liberality, aſſured her. of his influ- 


er.ce in promoting her huſband, and 
took upon himſelf the charge of young 


Ferdgnand's education: the boy was 


immediately taken into his protection, 


and entered as a trooper in his on re- 


giment z but his good intentions to- 


wards his father-in-law, were fruſtrated 
by the death of the German, who, in a 


few days after this diſpoſition; was ſhot 
in the trenches before Temiſwaer. * 
This event, over and above the con- 


jugal 
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tual patron in t 


jugal affliction with which it invaded 
the lady's quiet, would have involved 
her in infinite difficulty and diſtreſs, 
with regard to her temporal concerns, 
by leaving her unprote&ed in the midft 
of ſtrangers, had not ſhe been thus 
providentially ＋ can with an effec- 

e colonel, who was 
known by the appellation of Count 
Melvil. He no ſooner ſaw her, by 
the death of her huſband, detached 


from all perſonal connections with a 


military life, than he propoſed that ſhe 
ſhould quit her occupation in the camp, 


and retire to his habitation in the city 


of Preſburg, where ſhe would be en- 
tertained in eaſe and plenty during the 
remaining part of her natural life: 


with al} due acknowledgments of his 
| | mens ſhe begged to be excufed 


rom embracing his propoſal, alledging 
ſhe was ſo much accuſtomed to her pre- 
ſent way of life, and ſo much devoted 


to the ſervice of the ſoldiery, that ſhe 
 fhould never be happy in retirement, 


while the troops of any prince in Chril- 


tendom kept the field. | 

The count finding her determined to 
| proſecute her ſcheme, repeated his pro- 
miſe of befriending her upon all oc- 


caſions; and in the mean time, admit- 
ted Ferdinand into the number of his 
domeſticks, refolving that he ſhould be 
brought up in attendance upon his own 
fon, who was a boy of the ſame age. 
He kept him, however, in his tent, un- 
til he ſhould have an opportunity of 


reviſiting ms family in perſon; and be- 


fore that occaſion offered, two whole 


years elapſed, during which, the illuſ- 
trious Prince Eugene gained the cele- 


brated battle of Belgrade, and after- 
wards made himſelf maſter of that im- 


portant frontier. | 


CHAP. Iv. 


HIS MOTHER'S PROWESS AND 
DEATH, TOGETHER WITH SOME 
INSTANCES OF HIS OWN SAGA- 
CIT... Ee 


K would have been impoſſible for 


the mother of our adventurer, ſuch 
as ſhe hath been deſcribed, to fit quiet · 
Iy m her tent, while ſuch an heroick 
Ke was acting. She was no ſooner 
apprized of the gencral's intention to 
attack the enemy, than ſhe, as uſual, 


acked up her moveables in a waggen, 
Which ſne committed to the 11 


3 in the neighbourhood, and put 
= 


erſelf in motion with the troops; 
with the expectation of re- acting that 
part, in which ſhe had formerly ac- 


quitted herſelf ſo much to her advan- 


tage. Nay, ſhe by this time looked upon 


her own preſence as a certain omen of 
ſucceſs to the cauſe which ſhe eſpouſ- 


ed; and in their march to battle, actu- 


ally encouraged the ranks with repeated 


declarations, importing, that ſhe had 
been eye-witnels of ten decifive engage- 


ments, in all of which her friends had 
been victorious, and imputing ſuch un- 


common good fortune to ſome fſuper- 


inſpiring the foldiers to an uncommon 
pitch of courage and reſolution, I ſhall 
not pretend to determine : but, certain 


it is, the victory began from that quar- 


ter in which ſhe had poſted herſelf; and 
no corps in the army behaved with ſuch 
intrepidity as that, which was mani- 
felted by thoſe who were favoured with 
her admonitions and example; for, ſhe 


not only expoſed her perſon to the ene - 


my's fire, with the indifference and de- 
liberation of a veteran, but ſhe is ſaid 
to have atchieved a very conſpicuous 
exploit by the proweſs of her ſingle 
arm. The extremity of the line to 


which ſhe had attached herſelf, being 


aſſaulted in flank by a body of the ſpahis, 
wheeled about, in order to ſuſtain the 


charge, and received them with ſuch a 


ſeaſonable fre, as brought a great num- 


ber of turbans to the ground; among 


thoſe who fell, was one of the chiefs, 


or aga's, who had advanced before the 


reſt, with a view to ſignalize his va- 
lour, : 
Our Engliſh Pentheſilea no ſooner 


ſaw this Turkiſh leader drop, than, 
ſtruck with the magnificence of his 


own and horſe's trappings, ſhe ſprung 


forward to ſeize them as her prize, and 


found the aga not dead, though in 2 
good meafure difabled by his misfor- 
tune, which was enttrely owing to the 
weight of his horſe, that, having been 
killed by a mutket-ball, lay upon his 
leg, to that he could not diſengage him 
ſelf. Nevertheleſs, perceiving the vi- 
rugo approach with fell intent, he bran-1 
diſhed his ſcymitar, and tried to ut 
midate his affailant with a moſt horrible 

exclain4.wn? 


natural quality inherent in her perſon, 
Whether or not this confidence con- 
tributed to the fortune of the day, by 
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exclamation: but it was not the diſmal 
ell of a diſmounted cavalier, though 
enforced with a hideous ferocity of coun- 
tenance, and the menacing geſtures 
with which he waited her approach, 
that could intimidate fuch an undaunt- 
ed ſhe-campaigner ; ſhe {aw him writh- 
ing in the agonies of a ſituation from 
which he could not move; and, run- 
ning towards him with the nimbleneſs 
and intrepidity of a Camilla, deſcribed 
a ſemicircle in the progreſs of her aſ- 
fault, and attacking: him on one ſide, 
plunged her well-tried dagger in his 
throat. The ſhades of death encom- 
paſſed him, his life- blood iſſued at the 
wound, he fel] prone upon the earth, 


he bit the duſt, and having thrice in- 
voked the name of Alla, ſtraight ex- 


pired, ED 
While his deſtiny was thus fulfilled, 


| his followers began to reel; they ſeem- 


ed diſmayed at the fate of their chief, be- 
held their companions droplike the leaves 
in autumn, and ſuddenly halted in the 
midſt of their career. The Imperialiſts 
obſerving the confuſion of the enemy, 
redoubled their fire; and raiſing a dread- 
ful ſhout, advanced in order to improve 
the advantage they had gained: the 
ſpabis durſt not wait the ſhock of ſuch. 
mn encounter; they wheeled to the right 
about, and clapping ſpurs to their horſes, 
fled in the utmoſt diſorder. 
actually the circumſtance that turned the 
ſcale of battle. The Auſtrians pur- 
ſued their good fortune with uncom- 


mon impetuoſity, and in a few minutes 


left the field clear for the mother of our 
hero, who was ſuch an adept in the 
art of tripping, that in the twinkling 
of an eye, the bodies of the aga and his 
Arabian, lay naked to the ſkin, It 
would have been happy for her, had 
ſhe been contented with theſe firſt- 
fruits, reaped from the fortune of the 
day, and retired with her ſpoils, which 
were not inconſiderable; but, intoxicated 
with the glory ſhe had won, inticed by 


the glittering capariſons that lay ſcat- 


tered on the plain, and, without doubt, 


: r by the ſecret inſtin& of her 


ate, ſhe reſolved to ſeize opportunity 
by the forelock, and once for all indem- 
nify herſelf for the many fatigues, ha- 
zards, and ſorrows, ſhe had under- 
gone. 

Thus determined, ſhe reconnoitred the 
held, and practiſed her addreſs. ſo ſuc+ 
celsfully, 3bat in leſs than half an hour 


PERDINAND COUNT, FATHOM. 


This was 


ſhe was loaded with ermine and em- 
broidery, and diſpoſed to retreat with 
her burden, when her regards were ſo- 
licited by a ſplendid 3 which ſhe 
deſcried at ſome diſtance lying on the 
ground, This was no other than an 
unhappy officer of huſſars; who, after 
having had the good fortune to take 
a Turkiſh ſtandard, was deſperately 
wounded in the thigh, and obliged to 
quit his horſe ; finding himſelf in ſuch 
a helpleſs condition, he had wrapped 
his acquiſition round his body, that 
whatever might happen, he and his glo- 
ry ſhould not be parted ; and thus ſhroud- 
ed among the dying and the dead, he 


had obſerved the progreſs of our he- 5 


roine, who ſtalked about the field, like 
another Atropos, finiſhing, wherever 
ſhe came, the work of death. He did 
not at all doubt, that he himſelf would 
be viſited in the courſe of her peregrina» 
tions, and therefore provided for her re- 
ception, with a piſtol ready cocked in 
his hand, while he lay perdue, beneath 
his covert, in all appearance bereft of 
life. He was not deceived in his prog- 
noſtick ; ſhe no ſooner eyed the golden 
creicent, than inflamed with curioſity or 


cupidity, ſhe directed thitherward her 


ſteps, and diſcerning the carcaſe of a 
man, from which, ſhe thought, there 
would be a neceſſity for diſengaging it, 
ſne lifted up her weapon, in order to 
make ſure of ber purchaſe; and in the 
very inſtant of diſcharging her blow, 
received a brace of bullets in her brain. 
Thus ended the mortal pilgrimage of 


this modern Amazon; who, in point of 


courage, was not inferior to Semiramis, 
Tomyris, Zenobia, Thaleſtris, or any 

boaſted heroine of ancient times. It can- 
not be ſuppoſed that this cataſtrophe 
made a very deep impreſſion r the 
mind of young Ferdinand, who had jult 
then attained the ninth yer of his age, 
and been for a conſiderable time weaned 


from her maternal careſles ; eſpecially, 


as he felt no wants nor grievances in 
the family of the count, who favoured 
him with a particular ſhare of indul- 
gence, becauſe he perceived in him a 
tpirit of docility, infinuation, and ſaga. 
city, far above his years. He did not, 


however, fail to Jament the untimel 


fate of his mother, with ſuch filial ex- 
preſſions of ſorrow, as ſtill more inti- 
mately recommended him to his patron g 
who being himſelf a man of extraordi- 
nary benevolence, 92 upon the hoy 
| 18 he” 
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as a prodigy of natural affection,” and 


foreſaw in his future ſervices a fund of 


gratitude and attachment, that could 
not fail to render him a valuable acqui- 
fition to his family. » 

In his own country he had often ſeen 
connections of that ſort, which having 


been planted in the infancy of the adhe- 


rent, had grown up to a ſurprizing pitch 


of fidelity and friendſhip; that no temp- 
tation could bias, and no danger diſ- 
ſolve. He therefore rejoiced in the hope 
of -ſeeing - his own ſon accommodated 
with. ſuch a faithful attendant, in the 
perſon of young Fathom, on whom he 
reſolved: to beſtow the ſame education 
he had planned for the other, though 
conveyed in ſuch a manner as ſhould be 
ſuitable to the ſphere in which he was 
ordained to move. In conſequence of 
theſe determinations, our young adven- 
turer led a very eaſy life, in quality of 
page to the count, in whoſe tent he lay 
upon a pallet, cloſe to his field bed, and 
often diverted him with his childiſh prat- 
tle in the Engliſh tongue, which the 
more ſeldom his maſter had occaſion to 
ſpeak, he the more delighted to hear. 
In the exerciſe of his function, the boy 
was incredibly aſſiduous and alert; far 
From neglecting the little particulars of 
his duty, and embarking in the miſ- 
chievous amuſements of the children be- 
longing to the camp, he was always 
diligent, ſedate, agreeably officious, and 
anticipating z and, in the whole of his 
behaviour, ſeemed to expreſs the moſt 
vigilant ſenſe of his patron's goodneſs 


and generoſity :: nay, to ſuch a degree 


had theſe ſentiments, in all appearance, 
operated upon his reflection, that one 


morning while he ſyppoſed the count 


aſleep, he crept ſoftly to his bedſide, 
and gently kiſſing his hand, which hap- 


ned to be uncovered, pronounced, in 


a low voice, a molt fervent prayer in 
his behalf, beſeeching Heaven to ſhower 


down bleſſings upon him, as the widow's 


friend and the orpan's father. This 


betiedition was not loſt upon the count, 


who chanced to be awake, and heard it 
with admiration ; but, what rivetted 
Ferdinand in his good graces, was a 
diſcovery. that our youth made, while 


his maſter was upon duty in the trenches 


before 'Belgrade. Vo | 

Two foot-ſoldiers ſtanding ſentry near 
the door of the tent, were caꝑtivated with 
the ſigbt of ſome valuable moveables be- 


longing to it; and ſuppoſing, in their 


great wiſdom, that the city of Belgrade 
was too well fortified to be taken durin 
that campaign, they came to a reſolution 


of withdrawin themſelves from the ſevere 
| ſervice of the trenches, by deſerting to 


the enemy, after they ſhould have rifled 
Count Melville's tent of the furniture by 


which they were fo powerfully allured. 


The particulars of this plan were con- 
certed in the French language, which, 
they imagined, would ſcreen them from 


all riſk of being detected, in caſe they 


ſhould be overheard; though, as there 
was no living creature in ſight, they 
had no realon to-believe that any perſon 
was privy to their converſation. Never- 
theleſs, they were miſtaken in both theſe 
conjectures. The conference reached the 
ears of Fathom, who was at the other 
end of the tent, and had perceived the 


eager looks with which they conſidered 
ſome parts of the furniture. He had 


penetration enough to ſuſpect their de- 
fire, and alarmed by that ſuſpicion, 
liſtened attentively to their diſcourſe, 


which from a ſlender knowledge in the 
French tongue, he had the good for- 


tune partly to underſtand. 
This important piece of intelligence 
he communicated to the count at his re- 


turn, and meaſures were immediately 
taken to defeat the deſign, and make an 
example of the authors; who being per- 


mitted to load themſelves with the booty, 


were apprehended in their retreat, and 


puniſhed with death according to their 
demie. 


eu A. v. 


A BRIEF DETAIL OF His EDUCA- 
=" 80 TION, | 


\ TOTHING could have more ſea- 
ſonably happened, to confirm the 
good opinion which the colonel enter- 


tained of Ferdinand's principles: his 


intentions towards the boy grew every 


day more and more warm; and imme - 
diately after the peace of Paſſarowitz, 


he retired to his own höõuſe at Preſburgy 
and preſented young Fathom to his lady, 
not only as the ſon of a perſon to whom 
he owed his life, but alſo as a lad who 
merited his peculiar protection and re- 
gard by his own perſonal virtue. 

counteſs,' who was an Hungarian, fre- 
ceived him with great kindneſs and af- 
fability, and her ſon was raviſhed — 
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the proſpe& of enjoying ſuch a compa- 
nion: in ſhort, fortune ſeemed to have 
rovided for him an aſylum, in which 
be might be ſafely. trained up, and ſuit · 
ably prepared for more important ſcenes 
of life, than any of his anceſtors had ever 
Knee WL Et 
He was not, in all reſpects, entertain- 
ed on the footing of his young maſter; 
yet he ſhared in all his education and 
amuſements, as one whom the old gen- 
tleman was fully determined to qualify 
for the ſtation of an officer in the ſer vice: 
and if he did not eat with the count, he 
was every day regaled with choice bits 
from his table; holding, as it were, a 
middle place, between the rank of a re- 
lation and favoured domettick. Al- 
though his patron maintained a tutor in 
the houſe, to ſuperintend the conduct of 
his heir, he committed the charge of his 
learuing to the inſtructions of a publick 
ſchool; where, he imagined, the boy 
would imbibe a laudable ſpirit of emula- 
tion among his fellows, which could not 
fail of turning out to the advantage of 
his education. Ferdinand was entered 
in the tame academy; and the two lads 
proceeded equally in the paths of erudi- 
tion; a mutual friendſhip and intimacy 
ſoon enſued; and, notwithſtanding the 
levity and caprice commonly diſcernable 
in the behaviour of ſuch hoys, very few, 
or rather no quarrels, happened in the 
ccurſe of their communication. Yet 
their diſpoſitions were altogether ditfe- 
rent, and their talents unlike. Nay, 
ths diſſimilarity was the very bond of 
their union; becauſe it prevented that 
jcalouſy and rivalſhip which often inter- 
rupts the harmony of two warm cotem- 
porarted.- 14. 77, | " 
The young count made extraordinary 
progreſs in the exerciſes of the ſchool, 
though he ſeemed to take very little pains 
in the cultivation of his ſtudies; and be- 
came a perfect hero in all the athletick 
diverſions of his fellow-ſcholars ; but, 
at the ſame time, exhibited ſuch a baſh- 
tul appearance and uncouth adarets, 
that his mother deſpaired of ever ſeeing 
im improved into any degree of polite 
haviour. On the other hand, Fathom, 
no was in point of learning a mere 
dance, became, even in his childhood, 
remarkable among the ladies for his 
denteel deportment and vivacity; they 
achnired the proficieney he made un- 
— the directions of his dancing · ma- 
ler the air with which he performed 


his obeiſance at his entrance and exit; 


and were charmed with the agreeable 


aſſurance and lively ſallies of his conver» 
ſation : while they expreſſed: the utmoſt 
concern and diſguſt at the booriſh de- 
meanour of his companion, ;whoſe' ex» 


toi ted bows reſembled the pawings of a 
mule; who hung his head in filence, 


like a detected ſheep · ſtealer; who ſat in 
company under the moſt auk ward ex · 
preſſions of conſtraint; and whoſe dif- 
courſe never exceeded the ſimple mono- 
ſyllables of negation and aſſent. 


In vain did all the females of the ſa . 
mily propoſe to him young Fathom, as 
a pattern and reproach : he remained 


unaltered by all their efforts and ex+ 
poitulations, and \allowed our adven- 
turer to enjoy the triumph of his praiſe; 
while he himſelf was conſcious of his 
own {ſuperiority in thoſe qualifications 
v hich teemed of more real importance 
than the mere exteriors and forms of 
life. His preſent ambition was not to 
make a figure at his father's table, but 
to eclipſe his rivals at ſchool, and to ac- 
quire an influence and authority among 
theſe confederates. Nevertheleſs, Fas 


thom might poſſibly have fallen under 


his diſpleaſure or contempt, had not that 
pliant genius found means to retain his 
triendſhip by ſeafonable compliances and 
ſubmiſſion; for the ſole ſtudy, or at leaſt 


the chief aim of Ferdinand, was to 
make himſelf neceſſary and agreeable to 


thole on whom his dependance was 


placed: his talent was in this particular 


ſuited to his inclination; he ſeemed to 
have inherited it from his mother's 


womb; and, without all doubt, would 


have raiſed upon it a moſt admira- 


ble ſuperſtrudure of fortune and ap- 
plauſe, had not it been inſeparably yoked 


with a moſt inſidious principle of ſelf- 


love, that grew up with him from the 
cradle, and left no room in his heart tor 
the leaſt particle of ſocial virtue. This 


latt, however, he knew fo well how ta 


counterfeit, by means of a large ſhare ot 


ductility and diſſimulation, that, ſurely, 


he was calculated by Nature ta dupe 


even the moſt cautious, and gratiſy his 


appetites by levying contributions on all 


mankind. 


So little are the common inſtructore 1 
of youth qualified to judge the capaci - 


ties of thole who are under their tutelags 


and care, that — — of his 
inſinuating arts, made ſhift to paſs upon 
the ſchoolmatter as a lad of quick parts, 
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in deſpite of a natural inaptitude to re- 
tain his leſſons, which all his induſtry 
could never overcome. In order to re- 
medy, or rather to cloak this defe& in 
his underſtanding, he had always re- 
courſe to the friendſhip of the young 
count, who freely permitted him to 
tranſcribe his exercifes ; until a ſmall 
accident happened, which had well 
nigh put a ſtop to theſe inſtances of his 


_ generoſity. The adventure, inconſide- 


Fable as it is, we ſhall record, as the 


_ firſt overt-a& of Ferdinand's true cha- 


rater, as well as an illuſtration of the 
Opinion we have advanced, touching the 
blind and injudicious deciſions of a right 


pedagogue. 


Among other taſks impoſed by the 
pedant upon the form to which our two 


companions belonged, they were one 
evening ordered to tranſlate a chapter of 
Ceſar's commentaries. Accordingly, 


the young count went to work, and per- 


formed the undertaking with great ele- 


gance and diſpatch: Fathom having 
ſpent the night in more effeminate amuſe- 


ments, was next morning ſo much hur- 
tried for want of time, that in his tranſ- 
cription he neglected to inſert a few va - 
riations from the text; theſe being the 


terms on which he was allowed to uſe 
it: fo that it was verbatim a copy of 


the original. As thoſe exerciſes were 


always delivered in a heap, ſubſcribed 
with the ſeveral names of the boys to 


whom they belonged, the ſchoolmaſter 


chanced to peruſe the verſion of Ferdi- 
nand, before he looked into any of the 


reſt, and could not help beſtowing upon 


it particular marks of approbation : the 


next that fell under his examination was 
that of the young count, when he imme- 
lately perceived the ſameneſs, and far 


from imputing it to the true cauſe, 


upbraided him with having copied the 


exerciſe of our adventurer, and infiſted 


upon chaſtiſing him upon the ſpot for 


his want of application. 


Had not the young gentleman thought 


his honour was concerned, he would 
have ſubmitted to the puniſhment with- 
out murmuring; but he inherited from 


his parents the pride of two fierce 


nations, and being overwhelmed with 


reproaches for that which he imagined 


ought to have redounded to his glory, 
he could not brook the indignity, and 
boldly affirmed that he himſelf was the 
original, to whom Ferdinand was be- 


| holden for his performance. The 


ſchoolmaſter, nettled to find himſelf 
miſtaken in his judgment, reſolved that 
the count ſhould have no cauſe to exult 


in the diſcovery he had made, and like 


a true flogger, actually whipped him 


for having allowed Fathom to copy his 


exerciſe, Nay,in the hope of vindicating 
his own penetration, he took an oppor- 
tunity of queſtioning Ferdinand in pri. 
vate, concerning the circumſtances of the 
tranſlation; and our hero perceiving his 
drift, gave him ſuch 3 ambigu- 


ous anſwers, as perſuaded him that the 


young count had acted the part of a pla. 
giary, and that the other had been re- 


{trained from doing himſelf juſtice, by | 


the conſideration of his own dependance, 
This profound director did not fail, 


in honour of his own diſcernment, to 


whiſper about the miſrepreſentation, as 
an inſtance of the young count's inſo- 
lence, and Fathom's humility and good 
ſenſe. The ſtory was circulated among 
the ſervants, eſpecially the maids be- 
longing to the family, whoſe fayour our 
hero had acquired by his engaging be- 
haviour; and at length it reached the 
ears of his patron, wha, incenſed at 
his ſon's preſumption and inhoſpitality, 
called him to a ſevere account, when the 
young gentleman abſolutely denied the 
truth of the allegation, and appealed 
to the evidence of Fathom himſelf, 


Our adventurer was accordingly ſum- 


moned by the father, and encouraged to 
declare the truth, with an aſſurance of 


his conſtant protection; upon which 


Ferdinand very wiſely fell upon bis 
knees, and while the tears guſhed from 
his eyes, acquitted the young count of 
the imputation, and expreſſed his appre- 


henſion, that the report had been ſpread 


by ſome of his enemies, who wanted to 
prejudice him in the apinion of his pa- 
The old gentleman was not ſatisfied 


of his ſon's integrity, by this declara- 
tion: being naturally of a generous 


diſpoſition, highly prepoſſeſſed. in fa, 
vour of the poor orphan, and chagrined 


at the unpromiſing appearance of lie 


heir, he ſuſpected that F athom was 
over-awed by the fear of giving offence 
and that, notwithſtanding what he 
ſaid, the caſe really ſtood as it had been 
repreſented. In this perſuaſion, be c, 
neſtly exhorted his ſon to reli 
combat with any impulſe he __ 
within himſelf, tending to ſel ſhnebs, 
fraud, or impoſition 3. to encourage ” 
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ty ſentiment of candour and benevo- 
lence, and to behave with moderation 
and affability to all his fellow-crea- 
wres. He laid upon him ſtrong in- 
junctions, not without a mixture of 
threats, to conſider Fathom as the ob- 
je& of his peculiar regard; to reſpe& 
him as the ſon of the count's 3 
25 2 Briton, a ſtranger, and above all, 
an helpleſs orphan, to whom the rights 
of hoſpitality were doubly due. | 
Such admonitions were not loſt upon 
the youth; who, under the rough hutk 


of his perſonal exhibition, poſſeſſed a 


large ſhare of generous ſenſibility : 
without any formal profeflions to his 
father, he reſolved to govern himſelf 
according to his remonſtrances; and 
far from conceiving the leaſt ſpark of 


animoſity againſt Fathom, he looked 


upon the poor boy as the innocent cauſe 
of his | Agrace, and redoubled his 
kindneſs towards him, that his honour 
might never again be called in queſtion, 
upon the ſame ſubject. Nothing is 
more liable to miſconſtruction than an 
a& of uncommon generoſity ; one half 
of the world miſtake the motive, from 
want of ideas to conceive an inſtance of 


beneficence, that foars fo high above 
the level of their own ſentiments; and 


the reſt ſuſpe& it of ſomething ſiniſter 
or ſelfiſh, from the ſuggeſtions of their 


own- ſordid and vicious inclinations. 


The young count fubjected himſelf to 
fuch mifinterpretation, among thoſe who 
obſerved the increaſed warmth of civi- 
ty and complaiſance in his behaviour 
to Ferdinand: they aſcribed it to his 
deſire of ſtill profiting by our adven- 


Turer's ſuperior talents, by which alone 


they ſuppoſed him enabled to maintain 
any degree of reputation at ſchool z or 
to the fear of being convicted by him 
of ſome miſdemeanour of which he 


knew hinaſelf guilty. Thefe ſuſpicions 


vere not effaced by the conduct of Ferdi- 
nand; who, when examined on the ſub- 
ect, managed his anſwers in ſuch a man- 
ner, as confirmed their conjectures, 
while he pretended to refute them, and 


it the ſame time acquired to himſelf ere- 


dit for his extraordinary diſeretion and 
elf-denial. i | In 
| If he exhibited ſuch a proof of ſa- 
Sacity in the twelfth year of his age, 
what might not be expected from his 
neſſe, in the maturity of his faculties 
md experience? Thus ſecured in the 
Wed graces of the whole family, be ſaw 


the days of his puerility glide along in 


the moſt agreeable elapſe of careſſes and 
amuſement. * He never fairly plunged 


into the ſtream of ſchool education; 


but, by floating on the ſurface, im- 
bibed a ſmall tincture of thoſe different 
ſciences which his maſter pretended to 
teach; in ſhort, he reſembled thoſe 
vagrant ſwallows that ſkim along the 
level of ſome pool or river, without 


| venturing to wet one feather in their 


wings, except in the accidental purſuit 
of an inconſiderable fly. Yet though 


his capacity or inclination was unſaited 
for ſtudies of this kind, he did not fail 


to manifeſt a perfect genius in the ac- 
quiſition of other more profitable arts. 


Over and above the accompliſhments 
of addreſs, for which he hath been al- 
ready celebrated, he excelled all his 
tellows in his dexterity at fives and bil- 


liards; was altogether unrivalled in 
his ſkill at drafts and backgammon; be- 


gan, even at theſe years, to underſtand 
the moves and ſchemes of cheſs; and 


made himſelf a mere adept in the my- 
ſtery of cards, which he learned in the 
courſe of his aſſiduities and attention 


to the females of the houſe. FF 


CHAP. VI. 


HE MEDITATES SCHEMES OF IM- 


KL was in theſe parties that he attract- 


ed the notice and friendſhip of his 
patron's daughter; a girl by two years 


older than himſelf, who was not infen- 
fible to his qualifteations, and looked 
upon him with the moſt favourable eyes 


of prepoſſeſſion. Whether or not he, at 
this period of his life, began to projet 


plans for availing himſelf of her ſuſcep- 
tibility, is uncertain; but without all 


doubt, he cultivated her efteem with as 


obſequious and ſubmiſſive attention, as 
if he had already formed the defign 
which in his advanced age he attempted 
to put in execution. 1 

Divers circumſtances eonſpired to pro- 


mote him in the favour of this young 


lady; the greenneſs of his years ſecur 


him from any ſuſpicion of fallacious 


aim; ſo that he was indulged in fre- 
quent opportunities of converſing with 


his young miſtreſs, whoſe parents en- 


covuraged this communication, by which 


they hoped ſhe would improve in ſpeak- 
ing 
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ing the language 6f her father. Such 
connexions naturally 1 intimacy 
and friendſhip. Fathom's perſon was 

eable, his talents calculated for the 
meridian of thoſe parties, and his man- 
ners ſo engaging, that there would have 
been no juſt ſubject for wonder, had he 
made an lihpretfon upon the tender un- 
experienced heart of Mademoiſelle De 
Melvil, whoſe beauty was not ſo at- 
tractive as to extinguiſh his hope, in 
raiſing up a number of formidable ri- 
_ vals; though her expectations of for- 


tune were ſuch as commonly lend ad- 


ditional luſtre to perſonal merit. 
All theſe conſiderations were ſo many 


ſteps towards the ſucceſs of Ferdinand's 


pretenſions ; and though he cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have perceived them at firſt, 
he in the ſequel ſeemed perfectly well 


apprized of his advantages, and uſed. 
them to the full extent of his faculties. 


Obſerving that ſhe delighted in muſick, 
he betook himſelf to the ſtudy of that 
art; and by dint of application, and a 
tolerable ear, learned of himſelf to ac- 
company her with a German flute, while 
the ſung and played upon the harpſi- 
chord. The count ſeeing his inclina- 
tion, and the progreſs he had made, re- 
ſolved that his capacity ſhould not be loſt 
for want of cultivation; and according- 
ly provided him with a maſter, by whom 
he was inſtructed in the principles of 
the art, and ſoon became a proficient in 
playing upon the violin. | 
In the practice of theſe improvements 
and avocations, and in attendance up- 
on his young maſter, whom he took 
care never to diſoblige or negle&, he 
_ attained to the age of ſixteen, with- 
out feeling the leaſt abatement in the 
friendſhip and generoſity of, thoſe upon 
whom he depended; but, on the con- 
trary, receiving every day freſh marks 
of their bounty and regard. He had 
before this time, been ſmit with the 
ambition of making a conqueſt of the 
young lady's heart; and foreſaw mani- 
Fold advantages to himſelf in becoming 
ſon-in-law to Count Melvil, who, he 
never doubted, would foon be recon - 
ciled to the match, if once it could be 
effectuated without his knowledge. Al- 
though he thought he had great reaſon 
to believe that Mademoiſelle looked 
upon him with an eye of peculiar favour, 
his diſpoſition was happily tempered 
with an ingredient of caution, that hin- 
dered him from acting with precipita- 
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tion; and he had diſcerned in the young 
lady's deportment certain indications of 
loftineſs and pride, which kept him in 
the utmoſt vigilance of eircumſpection; 
for be knew that by a premature decla. 
ration he ſhould run the riſk of forfeit. 
ing all the advantages he had gained, 
and blaſting thoſe expeRations that now 
bloſſomed fo gaily in his heart. | 
Reſtricted by theſe reflections, he act. 


ed at a wary diſtance; and determined 
to proceed. by the method of ſap; and 


ſummoning all his artifice and attrac- 


tions to his aid, employed them under 
the infidious cover of profound reſpect, 


in order to undermine thoſe bulwarks of 
haughtineſs or diſcretion, which other- 


wiſe might have rendered his approaches 


to her impracticable. With a view to 
inhance the yalue of his company, and 
ſound her ſentiments at the ſame time, 
he became more reſerved than uſual, and 
ſeldomer engaged in her parties of muſic 
and cards; yet, in the midſt of his re- 
ſerve, he never failed in thoſe demon- 
{trations of reverence and regard which 
he knew perfectly well how to expreſs ; 
but deviſed ſuch excuſes for his abſence, 
as ſhe could not help admitting. In 


conſequence of this affected ſhynels, ſhe 
more than once yu chid him for his 


negle& and indifference ; obſerving, with 
an ironical air, that he was now too 
much of a man to be entertained with 
ſuch effeminate diverſions, But her re- 
proofs were pronounced with too much 
eaſe and good humour to be agreeable to 
our hero, who deſired to ſee her rutfied 
and chagrined at his abſence, and to 
hear himſelf rebuked with an angry at- 
fectation of diſdain. This effort, there- 
fore, he reinforced with the moſt cap- 
tivating carriage he could aſſume, in 
thoſe Pos which he now ſo ſparingly 
beftowed upon his miſtreſs; he regaled 
her with all the entertaining ftories he 
could learn or invent, particularly ſuch 
as he thought would juilify and recom- 
mend the levelling power of love, that 
knows no diſtinctions of fortune. Hie 


ſung nothing but tender airs and pal 


ſionate complaints, compoſed ' by de- 
ſponding or deſpairing ſwains 3 and to 
render his performances of this kind th 
more pathetick, interlarded them wit"! 


ſome ſealonable fighs, while the tears 


which he had ever at command, l | 
colle Qetl in either eye. k 
It was impoſſible for her to er 
ſuch ſtudied emotions; the, in à jocole 
. 8 manner, 


/ 
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manner, taxed him with having loſt his 
heart, rallied the exceſs of his paſſion, 
and in a merry {train undertook to be 
an advocate for his love. Her beha- 


- yiour was ftill wide of his wiſh and 


expectation: he thought ſhe would, in 
conſequence of her diſcovery, have be- 
trayed ſome intereſted ſymptom ; that 
her face would have undergone ſome 


favourable ſuffuſion; that her tongue 


would have faultered, her breaſt heaved, 
and her whole deportment betokened 
internal agitation and diſorder; in which 
caſe, he meant to profit by the happy 
impreſſion, and declare himſelf before 
ſhe could poſſibly recolle& the dictates 
of her — Baffled however in his 
endeavours, by the ſerenity of the 
young lady, which he ſtill deemed equi- 
vocal, he had recourſe to another ex- 
periment, by which he believed he 


' ſhould make a diſcovery of her ſenti- 


ments, beyond all poſſibility of doubt. 
One day, while he accompanied Made- 
moiſelle in her exerciſes of muſick, he 

tended all of a ſudden to be taken 
ill, and counterfeited a ſwoon in her 


ning to his aſſiſtance, with the tranſports 
and diſtradtion of a lover, ſhe ordered 


her maid, who was preſent, to ſupport 


his head, and went in perſon to call 
for more help: he was accordingly re- 


moved to Is own chamber, where, 


willing to be ſtill more certified of her 
incligations, he prolonged the farce, 
and lay groaning under the pretence of 


_ a ſevere fever. 


The whole family was alarmed upon 
this accaſfion z for, as we have already 
obſerved, he was an univerſal favou- 


rite. He was immediately viſited by 


the old count and his lady, who ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt concern at his diſtem- 
per, ordered him to be carefully at- 


tended, and ſent for a phyſician with- 


out loſs of time. The young gentle- 
man would ſcarce ftir from his bed- 
fide, where he miniſtered unto him with 


Al the demonſtrations of brotherly af- 
feition; and Miſs exhorted him to keep 


up his ſpirits, with many expreſſions of 
unreſerved ſympathy and regard: ne- 
vertheleſs, he law nothing in her beha- 


viour, but what might be naturally ex- 
becled from common friendſhip, and a 


<owpaiſionate diſpoſition, and was very 
much mortified at his, diſappointment. 
Whether the miſcarriage actually af - 


fected his conſtitution, or the doctor 
happened to be miſtaken in his diag+ 
noſticks, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine; but the patient was certainly 
treated ſecundum artem, and all his 
complaints in a little time realized; for 
the phyſician, like a true graduate, had 
an eye to the apothecary in his preſcrip- 
tions; and ſuch was the concern and 
ſcrupulous care with which our hero 
was attended, that the orders of the fa- 
culty were performed with the utmoſt 
punctuality. He was blooded, vomited, 
purged, and hliſtered in the uſual forms, 
(for the phyſicians of Hungary are ge- 
nerally as well ſkilled in the arts of 
their occupation, as any other leeches 
under the ſun) and ſwallowed a whole 
diſpenſary of boluſes, draughts, and 
apozems, by which means he became 
fairly delirious in three days, and ſo 
untractable, that he could be no longer 
managed according to rule; otherwiſe, 
in all likelihood, the world would never 
have enjoyed the benefit of theſe ad- 
ventures, In ſhort, his conſtitution, 


though unable to cope with two ſuch 
apartment. Surprized at this accident, 
the ſcreamed aloud, but far from run- 


formidable antagoniſts, as the doctor, 
and the diſeaſe he had conjured up, was 
no ſooner rid of the one, than it eaſily 
got the better of the other; and thoug 
erdinand, after all, found his grand 
aim unaccompliſhed, his malady was 
roductive of a conſequence, which, 


though he had not foreſeen it, he did 


not fail to convert to his own uſe and 


CHAP. vII. 


ENGAGES IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 

A FEMALE ASSOCIATE, IN ORs 
DER TO PUT His TALENTS IN 
ACTION. | 


W HIL E he diſplayed his quali- 
fications in order to intrap the 
heart of his young miſtreſs, he had un · 
wittingly enſlaved the affections of her 
maid. This attendant was alſo a fa- 
vourite of the young lady, and though 
her ſenior by two or three good years 
at leaſt, unqueſtionably her ſuperior in 
point of perſonal beauty z ſhe moreover 

poſſeſſed a. good ſtock of cunning and 
diſcernment, and was furniſhed by na- 
ture with a very 4morous complexion. 
Theſe circumſtances being premiſed, the 
reader wall not be ſurprized to find her 
rats  » mitten 


man ſhe loves: 
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ſmitten by thoſe uncommon qualifica- 
tions which we have celebrated in young 
Fathom. She had, in good ſooth, 
long ſighed in ſecret, under the power- 
ful influence of his charms, and prac- 
tiſed upon him all thoſe little arts, by 
which a woman ſtrives to attract the 
admiration and enſnare the heart of a 
but all his faculties 
were employed upon the plan which he 
had already projected; that was the 
goal of his whcle attention, to which 


all his meaſures tended ; and whether 


or not he perceived the impreſſion he 


had made upon Tereſa, he never gave 


be to receive and retain the uſual cul- 
ture of the {chools, he was naturally a 


, 


her the leaſt reaſon to believe he was 


conſcious of his victory, until he found 
himſelf baMed in his deſign upon the 
heart of her miſtteſs. 


She therefore 
perſevered in her diſtant attempts to 
allure him, with the uſual coquetries of 
dreſs and addreſs, and in the ſweet 
hope of profiting by his ſuſceptibility, 


made ſhift to ſuppreſs her feelings, and 


keep her paſſion within bounds ; until 


his ſuppoſed danger alarmed her fears, 
and raiſed ſuch a tumult within her 
breaſt, that ſhe could 'no longer conceal 


her love, but gave a looſe to her ſorrow 


in the moſt immoderate expreſſions of 
_ anguiſh and affliction, and while his de- 


lirium laſted, behaved with all the agi- 


tation of a deſpairing ſhepherdeſs. 


Ferdinand was, or pretended to be, 
the laſt perſon in the family, who un- 
derſtood the ſituation of her thoughts; 


when he perceived her paſſion, hie en- 


tered into deliberation with himſelf, and 
talked his reflexion and joreſight, in 
order to diſcover how beſt he might con- 


vert this conqueſt to his own advantage. 
Here, ther, that we may negleët no 


opportunity of doing jultice to gur hero, 
it. will be proper to obſerve, that how - 
ſoever ungpt his underttanding might 


genius felt tavght, in point of ſagacity 
and invention. He dived into the cha- 
racters of mankind, with a penetration 
peculiar to himſelf, and had be been ad- 
anitted as a pupil in any political aca- 
demy, would have certainly become 
one of the ableſt ſtateſmen in Europe. 
Raving revuived all the probable con- 
ſequences of ſuch a connexion, he de 
tern:1ned to proſecute an amour with 
the lady whole affect ion he had ſubdued; 
becauſe he hoped to intereſt her as an 


auxiliary in his grand ſcheme upoh Ma- 


* 
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demoiſelle, which he did not as yet 
think proper to lay aſide; for he was 
not more ambitious in the plan, than 
indefatigable in the proſecution of it, 
He knew it would be impoſlible to ex- 
ecute his aims upon the count's daugh- 
ter, under the eye of Tereſa, whoſe 
natural diſcernment would be whetted 
with jealouſy, and who would watch 
his conduct, and thwart his progreſs 
with all the vigilance and ſpite of a - 
ſlighted maiden. On the other hand, 
he did not doubt of being able to bring 
her over to his intereſt, by the influence 
he had already gained, or might after- 


wards acquire over her paſſions; in 


which cafe, ſhe would effectually ef- 
pouſe his cauſe, and employ her good 
otices with her miſtreſs, in his behalf; 
beſides, he was induced by another mo- 
tive, which, though ſecondary, did 
not fail in this caſe to have an effect 
upon his determination. He looked 
upon Tereſa with the eyes of appetite, 


which he longed to gratify: for he was 


not at all dead to the inſtigations of the 


fleih, though he had philoſophy enough 


to reſiſt them, when he thought they 
intertered with his intereſt, Here the 
cate was quite different: his defire hap- 
pened to be upon the hide of his advan- 
tage; and therefore, reſolving to in- 
dulge it, he no ſooner found himſelf in 
a condition to manage ſuch an adven- 
ture, than he began to make gradual 
advances in point of warinth and par- 
ticular complacency to the love-fick 
* . | 

He firſt of all thanked her, in the 
moit grateful terms, for the concern 
ſhe had manifeſted at his diſtemper, and 
the kind ſervices he had received from 
her, during the courſe of it; he treated 
her upon all occaſions with unuſual at- 
fability and regard, aſſiduouſly courted 


her acquaintance and converſation, and 


contracted an intimacy that, in a little 
time, produced a declaration of love. 
Although her heart was too much in- 
tendered to hold out againſt all the forms 
of afſiult, far from yielding at diſcre- 
tion, ſhe ſtood upon honourable terms, 
with great obſtinacy of punctilio, and 
while the owned he was matter of her 
inclin tions, gave him to underltand, 
with a peremptory and reſolute air, that 
he ſhvuid never make a conqueſt of her 
virtue; obſerving, that if the paſſion 


he profeſſed was genuine, he would not 
it, as 
would 


leruple to give ſuch a proof of 
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would at once convince her of his fince- 
rity; and that he could have no juſt cauſe 
to refuſe her that ſatisfa&tion, ſhe being 
his equal in point of birth and fituation: 
for, if he was the companion and fa- 
vourite of the young count, ſhe was the 


friend and confidante of Mademoiſelle. 


He acknowledged the ſtrength of her 
argument, and that her condeſcenſion 
was greater than his deſerts : but ob- 
jected againſt the propoſal, as infinitely 

rejudicial to the fortunes of them both, 
He repreſented the (tate of dependance in 
which they mutually ſtood ; their utter 
incapacity to ſupport one another, under 
the conſequences of a precipitate match, 
clandeſtinely made, without the conſent 
and concurrence of their patrons : he 


_ diſplayed, with great eloquence, all 
thoſe gay expectations they had reaſon 


toentertain, from that eminent degree of 
favour which they had already ſecured 


in the family; and fet forth, in the 
moſt alluring colours, thole enchanting 


ſcenes of pleaſures they might enjoy in 
each other, without that difagreeable 


conſciouſneſs of a nuptial chain, provid- 


ed ſhe would be his aſſociate in the ex- 
ecution of a plan which he had project- 
ed for their reciprocal convenience. 
Having thus inflamed her love of 
pleaſure and curioſity, he, with great 
caution, hinted his deſign upon the 
young lady's fortune; and perceiving 
her liſtening with the moiſt greedy atien- 
tion, and perfectly ripe for the conſpi— 
racy, he diſcloſed his intention at full 
length; aſſuring her, with the mott ſo- 
lemn proteitations of love and attach- 
ment, that could he once make himſelf 
legal poſſeſſor of an eſtate which Made- 
moiſelle inherited by the will of a de- 
ccaſed aunt, his dear Tereſa ſhould reap 
the happy fruits of his affluence, and 
wholly engroſs his time and attention. 
duch a baſe declaration our hero would 
not have ventured to make, had he not 


| implicitly believed the damſel was as 


great a latitudinarian as himſelf in point 
of morals and principle; and been well 
aſſured, that though he ſhould be mit: 
taken in her way of thinking, ſo far as 
to be threatened with a detection of his 
purpoſe, he would always have it in his 
power to refute her accuſation as mere 
calumny, by the character he had hi- 
therto maintained, and the circumſpec- 
tion of his future conduct. 


25 He ſeldom or never erred in his ob- 
ſervations on the human heart. Terela, 


inſtead of diſapproving, reliſhed the plan 
in general with demonſtrations of ſingu- 
lar ſatisfaction; ſne at once conceived 
all the advantageous conſequences of - 
ſuch a ſcheme, and perceived in it only 
one flaw, which, however, ſhe did not 
think incurable. This defe& was no 
other than a ſufficient hond of union, 
by which they might be eſſectually tied 
down to their mutual intereſt. She 
foreſaw, that in caſe Ferdinand ſhould 
obtain poſſeſſion of the prize, he might, 
with great eaſe, deny their contract, and 
diſavow her claim of participation, She 
therefore demanded ſecurity, and pro- 
poſed as a preliminary of the agreement, 
that he ſhould privately take her to wiſe, 
with a view to ditpel all her apprehen- 
ſions of his inconſtancy or deceit, as ſuch 
a previous engage nent would be a check 
upon his henavieur, and keep him ſtrict- 
ly to the letter of their contract. 

He could not help ſubſcribing to the 
righteguſneſs of this propoſal, which, 


| nevertheleſs, he would have willingly 
waved, on the ſuppoſition that they could 


not poſſioly be joined in the bands of 
wediock with ſuch fe.reſy as the nature 


of the caſe abſolutely required. This 


would have been a difficulty ſoon remoy- 
ed, had the ſcene of the tranſaction been 
la1d in the metropolis of England, where 
paſſengers are plied in the ſtreets by cler- 
gymen, who proſtitute their characters 


and conſciences for hire, in defiance f 


all decency and Jaw; but in the king- 
dom of Hungary, eccleſiaſticks are more 
{ſcrupulous in the exerciſe of their func- 
tion, and the objection was, or ſuppoſed 
to be, altogether inſurmountable; fo 


tnat they were fain to have recourle to 


an expedicnt, with which, after ſome 
heſitation, our ſhe-adventurer was fſa- 


tisfied. They joined hands in the ſight 


of Heaven, which they called to wit- 
neſs, and to judge the ſincerity of their 
vows, and engaged in a voluntary oath 


to confirm their union by the ſanction of 


the church, whenever a convenient op- 
portunity for ſo doing ſhould occur, 
The 1{:-rupies of Pereſa being thus 


removed, ſhe admitted Ferdinand to the 


privileges of a huſband, which he en- 
joyed in ſtolen interviews; and readily 
undertook to exert her whole power in 
promoting his ſuit with her young mit- 
treſs, becauſe ſhe now conſidered his in- 
tereſt as inſeparzbly connected with her 
own. Surely nothing could be more 
abſurd or prepoſterous than tiie articles 
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of this covenant, which ſhe inſiſted upon 
with ſuch inflexibility. How could ſhe 
ſuppoſe that her pretended lover would 
be reftrained by an oath, when the very 
! occaſion of incurring it was an intention 
to act in violation of all laws human 
and divine; and yet ſuch ridiculous 
conjuration is commonly the cement of 
every conſpiracy, how dark, how trea- 
cherous, how implous ſoeyer it may be! 


A certain ſign that there are ſome re- 


mains of religion left in the human 
mind, even a1 every moral ſentiment 
hath abandoned it; and that the moſt 

execrable ruffian finds means to quiet 


the ſuggeſtions of his conſcience, by ſome 


reverſionary hope of Heaven's forgive- 
neſs. | 


| 
CHAP. VII. 
* THEIR FIRST ATTEMPT; WITH 
| A DIGRESSION WHICH SOME 
{1 


READERS MAY THINK IMPER- 


| E this as it will, our lovers, though 
D real voluptuaries, amidſt the firſt 
tranſports of their enjoyment, did not 
neglect the great political aim of their 
conjunction. Tereſa's bed- chamber, to 
which our hero conſtantly repaired at 
midnight, was the ſcene of their deli- 
berations, and there it was determined, 
that the damſel, in order to avoid ſu— 
ſpicion, ſnould feign herſelf irritated at 
the indifference of Ferdinand, her paſ- 
ſion for whom was by this time no ſe- 
cret in the f mily; and that with a view 
to countenanc? this affectation, he ſhould 
upon all occaſions treat her with an air 
of loftineſs and diſdain. | | 
| So ſercened from all imputation of 
fraud, ſhe was furniſhed by him with 
artful inftruftions how to ſound the in. 
clinations of her young miſtreſs; how 


tions by the ure methods of contradic- 
tion, comparifon, revilings, and re- 
proach; how to watch the paroxiſms 
of her diſpoſition, inflame her paſſions, 
and improve, for his advantage, tho'e 
moments of frailty fiom which no wo- 


ſummate politician taught his agent to 
poiſon the young lady's mind with infi- 
dious converſation, tending to infpire 
her with the love of guilty pleaſure, to 
debauch her ſentunents, and confound 


to recommend his perſon and qualifica- 


man is exempted. In ſhort, this con- 


her ideas of dignity and virtue. After 
all, the taſk is not difficult to lead the 
unpractiſed heart aſtray, by dint of thoſe 


opportunities her ſeducer poſſeſſed. The 


ſeeds of inſinuation ſeaſonably ſown upon 


the warm, luxuriant ſoil of youth, could 
hardly fail of ſhooting up into tuch in- 


temperate deſires as he wanted to pro- 
duce; eſpecially when cultured and 
cheriſhed in her unguarded hours by 
that ſtimulating diſcourſe which fami- 
liarity admits, and the looſer paſſions 
ingrafted in every breaſt are apt to reliſh 


and excuſe. 


Fathom had previouſly reconnoitred 


the ground, and diſcovered ſome marks 
of inflammability in Mademoiſelle's 


conſtitution 3 her beauty was not ſuch 


as to engage her in thoſe gaieties of 
_ amuſement, which could flatter her va- 
nity, and diſſipate her ideas; and ſhe 


was of an age when the little loves and 


young defires take poſſeſſion of the fan- 


cy; he therefore concluded, that ſhe had 
the more leiſure to indulge thoſe inticing 
images of pleaſure that youth never fails 
to create, particularly in thoſe who, 
like her, were addicted to ſolitude and 
ſtudy. | e e 

Tereſa, full fraught with the wily 
injunctions of her confederate, took the 
field, and opened the campaign with 
ſuch remarkable ſourneſs in her aſpe&, 


when Ferdinand appeared, that her 
young lady could not help taking no- 


tice of her affected chagrin, and aſked 
the reaſon of ſuch apparent alteration in 


her way of thinking. Prepared for this 


queſtion, the other replied in a manner 
calculated for giving Mademoiſelle to 
underſtand, that whatever impreſſions 
Ferdinand might have formerly made 
on her heart, they were now altogether 
effaced by the pride and inſolence with 
which he had received her advances z 


and that her breaſt now glowed with all | 


the revenge of a lighted lover. 
To evince the ſincerity of this decla- 


ration, ſhe bitterly inveighed againſt 


him, and even affected to depreciate thoſe 


talents in which ſhe knew his chief me- 


rit to conſiſt; hoping by theſe means to 
intereſt Mademoiſelle's candour in his 
defence. So far the train ſucceeded: 


that young lady's love for truth was 


offended at the calumnies that were 
vented againſt Ferdinand in his abſence. 
She chid her woman for the rancour 0f 
her remarks, and undertook to refute 
the articles of his diſpraiſe: . ey 


4 was tw. wo 
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wed her own aſſertions with great ob- no ſooner heard it mentioned, than he 


ſtinacy, and à diſpute enſned, in which 
her miſtreſs was heated into ſome extra- 
vagant commendations of our adven- 


rer. | 2 
"His ſuppoſed enemy did not fail to 
make a report of her ſucceſs, and to 
magnify every advantage they had gain- 
ed; believing in good earneſt, that her 
lady's warmth was the effect of a real 
fon for the fortunate Mr. Fathom : 
but he himſelf viewed the adventure in- 
a different light; and rightly imputed 
| the violence of Mademoiſelle's beha- 
viour to the contradiction ſhe had ſuſ- 
tained from her maid ; or to the fire of 
her natural generoſity, glowing in be- 
half of innocence traduced. 
zerfectly well pleaſed with 
the conteſt; becauſe, in 
the courſe of ſuch debates, he foreſaw 
that he ſhould become habitually her 
hero, and that in time ſhe would aQtual- 
ly believe thoſe exaggerations of his 
merit, which ſhe herſelt had feigned for 
the honour of her own arguments. 

This preſage, founded upon that prin- 
ciple of ſelt-reſpe& without which no 
individual exifts, may certainly be juſ- 

_ tified by manifold occurrences in life: 
we ourſelves have known a very preg- 
_ nant example; which we ſhall relate for 
the emolument of the reader. A certain 
needy author having found means to 
preſent a manuſcript to one of thoſe ſons 
of fortune, who are dignified with the 
appellation of patrons, inſtead of reap- 
ing that applauſe and advantage with 
which he had regaled his fancy, had the 
mortification to find his performance 
treated with infinite irreverence and con- 
tempt; and in high dudgeon and dif- 
appointment appealed to the judgment 
ot another critick, who he knew had 
no veneration for the firſt. | | 
This common confolation, to which 
all baffled authors have recourſe, was 
productive of very happy conſequences 
do our bard: for though the opinions of 
judges, concerning the piece, were 
Altogether the ſame, the latter, either 
out of compaſſion to the appellant, or 
Cefire of rendering his rival ridiculous 
in the eye of taſte, undertook to repair 
the misfortune; and in this manner ex- 
„in a meeting of literati, 
theſe wits belonged: he 
ſed the poet's cauſe, hav- 
* previouſly deſired another member 
iw bring his compoſition on the carpet, 


the nature o 


ecuted the plan 
to which both 
who had eſpou 


EE 


* 


began to cenſure it with flagrant marks 
of ſcorn; and with an ironical air look- 
ing at it's firſt condemner, obſerved, | 
that he muſt be furiouſly infected with 
the rage of patronizing, who could take 
ſuch a deplorable performance into his 
protection. The ſarcaſm took effect. 
The perſon againſt whom it was le- 
velled, taking umbrage at his preſump- 
tion, aſſumed an aſpect of diſdain, and 
replied with great animoſity, that no- 
thing was more eaſily ſupported than 
the character of a Zoilus; becauſe no 
production was altogether free from 
ble miſhes, and any man might pro- 
nounce againſt any piece by the lump, 
without intereſting his own diſcernment: 
but to perceive the beauties of a work, 
it was requiſite to have learning, judg- 
ment, and taſte; and therefore he did 
not wonder that the gentleman had 
overlooked a great many in the compo- 
ſition which he ſo contemptuoufly de- 
cried. A rejoinder ſucceeded this reply, 
and produced a long train of altercation, 
in which the gentleman who had for- 
merly treated the book with ſuch diſ- 
reſpect, now profeſſed himſelf it's paſ- 
ſionate admirer, and held forth in praiſe 
of it with great warmth and elocution. 
Not contented with having exhibited 
this inſtance of regard, he next morn- 
ing ſent a meſſage to the owner, import- 
ing that he had but ſuperficially glanced 
over the manuſcript, and deſiring the 
favour of peruſing it a ſecond tune. Be- 
ing indulged in this requeſt, he recom- 
mended it in terms of rapture to all his 
friends and dependants; and by dint of 
unweared ſolicitation, procured a very 
ample ſubſcription for the author. | 
But, to reſume the thread of our 
ſtory.—Tereſa's practices were not con- 
fined to ſimple defamation : her re- 
proaches were contrived ſo as to imply 
ſome intelligence in favour of the perſon 
ſhe reviled. In exemplifying his pert- 
neſs and arrogance, ſhe repeated his 
witty repartee ; on pretence of blaming 
his terocity, ſhe recounted proofs of his 
ſpirit and proweſs; and in explaining 


the ſource of his vanity, gave her miſ- 


treſs to underſtand, that a certain young 
lady of faſhion was ſaid to be enamour - 
ed of his perſon. Nor did this well- 
inſtructed underſtrapper omit thoſe other 

arts of her cue, which the principal 
judged neceſſary for the furtherance 
of his ſcheme, Her converſation be- 
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24 
came Teſs guarded, and took a freer 
turn than uſual. 
tunities of introducing little amorous 
ſtories, the greateſt part of which were 
invented for the purpoſes of warming 
her paſſions, and lowering the price of 
chaſiity in her eſteem; for ſhe repre- 
ſented all the young lady's cotempora- 
ries in point of age and ſituation, as fo 


many ſenſualiſts, who without ſcruple 
indulged themſelves in the ſtolen plea- 


ſures of youth. _ | 


Meanwhile, Ferdinand ſeconded theſe 


endeavours with his whole: induſtry and 
addreſs; he redoubled, if potible, his 
deterence and reipec., whetting his ath - 
duity to the kecneſt edge of attention 
and, in ſhort, regulated his dreſs, con- 
verſation, and deportment, according 
to the fancy, turn, and prevailing hu- 
mour, of his young mitfreſs. He more— 
over attempted to profit by her curioſity, 
which he knew eto be truly feminine; 
and having culied from the library of 
his patron certain dangerous books, ca]- 
_ culated to debauch the minds of young 
people, leit them occahonally upon the 
table in his apartment, after having di- 
rected Tereſa to pick them up, as if by 


accident, in his abſence, and carry them 
off for the entertainment of Mademoi- 


ſelle; nay, this crafty projector found 
means to furniſh his aflociate with fome 
miſchievous preparations, which were 
mingled in her chocolate, tea, or coffee, 
as provocations to warm her conſtitu— 
tion: yet all theſe machinations, in- 
genious as they were, failed, not only 
in fulfilling their aim, but even in ſhak— 
ing the foundations of her viitue or 
pride, which Rood their aſſaults, un- 
moved, like a ſtrong tower bunt upon 
a rock, impreg nable to all the iempel- 
tnous blaſts of heaven. | : 
Not but that the conſpirators were 
more than once miſtaken in the efiects 
of their artfices, and dilpoled to ap- 
plaud themſelves on the progie!s they 
had made. When at any time ſhe ex- 
preſſed a deſire to examine thoſe per— 
tormances which were laid before her 
as ſnares to entrap her chaſtity, they at- 
tributed that, winch was no other than 
curioſity, to a Joojenels of ſentiment; 
and when ſhe dilcovered no averſion to 
hear thoſe anecdotes concerning the 
trailty of her neighbours, they imputed 
to ahatement of chaſtity, thar latisfac— 
tion which was the reſult of elf, congra— 
tulation en her own juper.or vittue, | 


She ſeized all oppor- 
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So far did the treacherous accom - 
plice of Fathom preſume upon theſe 
miſconſtructions, that ſhe at length di. 
veſted her tongue of all reſtraint, and 
behaved in ſuch a manner, that the 
young lady, confounded and incenſed 
at her indecency and impudence, re. 
buked her with great ſeverity, and com- 
manded her to reform her diſcourſe, on 
pain of being diſmiſſed with diſgrace 
trom her ſervice, 5 


RAF. IX. 
THECONFEDERATESCHANGE THEIR 


BATTERY; AND ATCHIEVE AREt- 
MARKABLE ADVENTURE, 


FOUHUNDERSTRUCE. at this 


aitappointment, the confederates 
held a council, in order to deliberate 
upon the next meaſures that ſhould be 
taken; and Ferdinand, for the preſent, 
deſpairing of accompliſhing his grand 
aim, reſojved to profit in another man- 
ner, by the conveniency of his ſituation. 
He repreſented to his helpmate, that it 
would be pru-itent for them to make hay 
while the fun ſhone, as their connec- 
tion might be ſooner or later diſcovered, 
and an end put to all thoſe opportuni- 
ties which they now ſo happily enjoyed. 
All principles of morality had been al- 
ready excluded trom their former plan; 
conlequently, he found it an eaſy talk 
to intereſt Tereſa in any other ſcheme 
tending to their mutual advantage, how- 
ſbever wicked and perfidious it might 
be. He therefore perſuaded her to be 
his auxiliary in defrauding Mademot- 
ſelle at play, and gave her tuitabie di- 
rections tor that purpoſe; and even tu: 
tored her how to abuſe the tiuſt repoled 
in her, by embezzling the young lady's 
effects, without incuriing the ſulpicion 
of diſnoneſty. = $54 
On the ſuppoſition that every ſervant 


in the houle was not able to reſiſt ſuch 


temptation, the purie of her miltrels (to 
which the maid had always acceis) was 


dropped in a paſſage, which the domel- 


ticks had occaſion to frequent, aud Fa- 
thom polted hirmlclf in a convenient 
place, in order to obſerve the etfect of 
his ttratagem. Here he was not diſap, 
pointed in his conjecture. The firlt 


perſon who chanced to pals that ways 
was one of the chambermaids, with 


whom Tereſa had lived tor ſome time in 
| ; ; a ſtate 
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«fate of inveterate enmity, becauſe the 
wench had failed in that homage and 
reſpe& which was paid to her by the 
reſt of the ſervants. 


Ferdinand had in his heart eſpouſed 


the quarrel of his aſſociate, and longed 


for an occaſion to deliver her from the 
malicious obſervance of ſuch an anta- 
goniſt; when he, therefore, ſaw her ap- 
proach, his heart throbbed with joyful 
expectations; but, when ſhe ſnatched up 
the purſe, and thruſt it in her boſom, 
with all the eagerneſs and confuſion of 
one determined to appropriate the wind- 
fall to her own uſe, his tranſports were 
altogether unſpeakable. He traced her 
to her own apartment, whither ſhe im- 
mediately retreated with great trepida- 
tion, and then communicated the diſ- 
covery to Tereſa, together with inftruc- 
tions how to behave in the ſequel. 
In conformity with theſe leflons, ſhe 


took the firlt opportunity of going to 


Mademoiſelle, and demanding money 
for ſome neceſſary expence, that the 
lols-might be known, before the finder 
could have leiſure to make any freſh 
conveyance of the prize; and in the 
mean time, Ferdinand kept a ſtrict eye 
upon the motions of the chambermaid. 


The young lady having rummaged her 


pockets in vain, expreſſed ſome ſurprize 
at the loſs of her purſe, upon which her 
attendant gave indications of extreme 
amazement and concern; ſhe laid, it 
could not poſſibly be loft, intreated her 
to ſearch her eſcrutore, while ſhe herſelf 
ran about the room, prying into every 
corner, with all the ſymptoms of fear 
and diſtraction. Having made this un- 


ſucceſsful inquiry, ſhe pretended to (hed. 


a flood of tears, bewailing her own fate, 

in being near the perſon of any lady 
who met with ſuch a misfortune, by 
which, ſhe obſerved, her character might 
be called in queſtion: ſhe produced her 
own keys, and begged upon her knees, 
that her chamber and boxes might be 
ſearched without delay. 

In a word, ſhe demeaned herſelf ſo art- 
fully, upon this occaſion, that her miſtreſs, 
who never entertained the leaſt doubt of 
her integrity, now looked upon her 
as a miracle of fidelity and attachment, 


and was at infinite pains to conſole her 


for the accident which had happened 
proteſting that, for her own part, the loſs 
of the money ſhould; never affect her 
with a moment's uneafineſs, if ine could 
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retrieve a certain medal which ſhe had 
long kept in her purſe, as a remem- 
brance of her deceaſed aunt, from whom 
ſhe received it in a preſent, | 
Fathom entered accidentally in the 
midſt of this well acted ſcene, and per- 
ceiving the agitation of the maid, and 
the concern of the miſtreſs, deſired, in a 
reſpectful manner, to know the cauſe of 
their diſorder. Before the young lady 
had time to make him acquainted with 
the circumſtances of the caſe, his ac- 
complice exclaimed in an affected paſ- 
hon, Mr. Fathom, my lady has loſt 
her purſe; and as no perſons in the 


family are ſo much about her, as you 


© and I, you mult give me leave in my 


own juſtification, to inſiſt upon Made- 
moiſelle's ordering the apartments of 
us both to be ſearched without loſs 
of time: here are my pockets and my 
keys, and you cannot ſcruple to give 
her the ſame ſatisfaction; for inno- 
cence has nothing to fear.” 
Miſs Melville reprimanded her ſharp- 
ly for her unmannerly zeal ; and Ferdi- 
nand eying her with a look of diſdain, 
Madam, faid he, © I approve of your 
« propolal; but before I undergo ſuch 
© mortification, I would adviſe Made- 
moiſelle to tubje& the two chamber- 
maids to ſuch inquiry: as they alſo 
have acceſs to the apartments, and 
are, I apprehend, as likely as you or 
I, to behave in ſuch a ſcandalous man- 
ner," 1 
The young lady declared that ſhe was 
too well ſatisfied of Tereſa's honeſty and 
Ferdinand's honour, to harbour the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of either, and that ſhe would 
ſooner die than diſgrace them fo far as 
to comply with the propoſal the former 
had made; but as ſhe ſaw no reaſon for 
exempting the inferior ſervants from 
that examination which Fathom advi- 
ſed, ſhe would forthwith put it into exe- 
cution. The chambermaids being ac- 
cordingly ſummoned, ſhe calmly aſked 
it either of them had accidently found 
the purſe ſhe had dropped, and both 
replying in the negative, ſhe aſſumed 
an air of ſeverity and determination, 
and demanding their keys, threatened 
to examine their trunks on the in- 
ſtant, | | 
The guilty Abigail, who, though an 


Hungarian, was not inferior, in point of 
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effrontery, to any one of the ſiſterhood 


Me- 


in England, no ſooner heard this 


— 


miſſion of ſuch a crime. 
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fronted innocence, thanked God ſhe had 
lived in many reputable families, and 
been truſted with untold gold, but was 
never before ſuſpected of theft; that the 
other maid might do as ſhe ſhould think 
proper, and be mean-ſpirited enough 
to let her things be tumbled topſy-turvy 
and expoſed; but, for her own part, if 


ſhe ſhould be uſed in that inhuman and 


diſgraceful manner, ſhe would not ftay 
another hour in the houſe: and, in con- 
eluſion, ſaid, that Mademoiſelle had more 


reaſon to look ſharp after thoſe who en- 


joyed the greateſt ſhare of her tavour, 
than believe their malicious inſinuations 
againſt innocent people whom they were 
well known to hate and defame! 


the prejudice of Tereſa, far trom divert- 
ing Miſs Melville from her purpoſe, 
terved only to inhance the character of 


the accuſed in her opinion, and to con- 


firm her ſuſpicion of the accuſer; of 
whom ſhe again demanded. her keys, 
proteſting, that ſhould ſhe prove refrac- 
_ tory, the count himſelf ſhould take cog- 
nizance of the affair, whereas it ſhe 
would deal ingenuouſly, ſhe ſhould have 
no cauſe to repent of her confeſſion. 80 


ay ing, the deſired our adventurer to take 


the trouble of calling up ſome of the 
men ſervants; upon which the conſcious 
criminal began to tremble, and falling 
upon her knees, acknowledged her guilt, 
and implored the forgiveneſs of her 
young miſtreſs. 88 
Tere1a ſeizing this occaſion to ſigna- 
lize her generoſity, joined in the requeſt, 
and the offender was pardoned, after 
having reſtored the purſe, and promiſed 


in the ſight of heaven, that the devil 


ſhould never again intice her to the com- 
This adven- 
ture fully anſwered all the purpoles of 
our politician ; it eſtabliſhed the opinion 
of his fellow-labourer's virtue, beyond 
the power of accident or information to 
ſhake, and ſet up a falſe beacon to miſ- 
lead the ſentiments of Mademoiſelle, 
in caſe ſhe ſhould for the future meet 
with the like misfortune. COTE, 


CHAP. X. 


THEY PROCEED TO LEVY CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WITH GREAT SUCCESS, 
VNTIL OUR HERO SETS OUT 


| FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM, 


nace, than ſhe affected an air of af - 


WITH THE YOUNG COUNT ron 
VIENNA, WHERE HE ENTERs 1. 


TO LEAGUE WITH ANOTHER AD. 
VENTURER. ; | 


U NPD E R this ſecure cover, Tereſa 
levied contributions upon her miſ. 


treſs with great ſucceſs. Some trinket 


was miſſing every day 3 the young lady's 


patience began to fail, the faithful at- 
tendant was overwhelmed with conſler- 
nation, and with the appearance of ex- 
treme chagrin, demanded her diſmiſſion, 
— that theſe things were cer- 
tainly effected by ſome perſon in the 

family, with a view of murdering her 
precious reputation. Miſs Melville, 


nat without difficulty, quieted h 
This declaration implying an hint to J's Auletecd er Veſt 


ation with aſſurances of inviolable con- 
fidence and eſteem, until a pair of dia- 
mond ear-rings vaniſhed, when Tereſa 
could no longer keep her afflictiou with- 
in bounds. Indeed, this was an event 
of more conſequence than all the reſt 
which hag happened, for the jewels 
were valued at five hundred forins, 

Mademoiſelle was accordingly alarm- 
ed to ſuch a degree, that ſhe made her 


mother acquainted with her joſs, and 


that good lady, who was an excellent 
ceconomitt, did not fail to give indica- 


tions of extraordinary concern. She 


aſked, if her daughter had reaſon to 
ſuſpe& any individual in the family, 
and if ſhe was perfectly confident of 


her own woman's integrity : upon which 


Mademoiſelle, with many encomiums 
on the fidelity and attachment of Te- 


rela, recounted the adventure of the 


chambermaid, who immediately under- 


went a ſtrict enquiry, and was even 
committed to priſon, on the ſtrength of 


her former miſdemeanour. Our adyen- | 
turer's mate inſiſted upon undergoing 
the ſame trial with the reſt of the do- 
meſticks; and, as uſual, comprehended 
Fathom in her inſinuations; while he 
ſeconded the propoſal, and privately 
counſclled the old lady to introduce 
Tereſa to the magiſtrate of the place. 
By theſe pre-concerted recriminations, 
they eſcaped all ſuſpicion of colluſion. 
After a fruitleſs enquiry, the priſoner 
was diſcharged from her confinement, 
and turned -out of the ſervice of 

count, in whoſe private opinion the cha- 
racter of no perſon ſuffered ſo much as 
that of his own ſon, whom he ſuſpected 
of having embezzled the jewels, * 
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uſe of a e who at 


that time was 1; 
his affections. 5 2 
The old gentleman felt, upon this 
occaſion, all that internal anguiſh which 
a man of honor may be ſuppoſed to 
ſuffer on account - a ſon's degeneracy 3 
and without divulging his ſentiments, 
or even hinting TAS EF carp to the 
youth himſelf, determined to detac 
im at once from ſuch dangerous con- 
nections, by fenditg him forthwith to 
Vienna, on pretence of finiſhing his 
exerciſes at the academy, and uſhering 
him into acquaintance with the great 
pee * 
thought by the young gentleman him- 
12.0 e th alt doubt of his 
morals, he did not ſcruple to unboſom 
himſelf on that ſubje& to Ferdinand, 
whoſe. ſagacity and virtue he held in 
great veneration. This indulgent pa- 


to have captivated 


tion, expreſſed himſelf in -the molt pa- 


thetick terms, on the untoward diſpo- 
ſition of his ſon 3 he told Fathom that 
he ſhould accompany Renaldo (that was 
the youth's name) not only as a compa- 
nion, but as a preceptor and pattern; 
conjured him to aſſiſt his tutor in {i _— 
intending his conduct, and to reinforce 
the governor's precepts, by his own 
example; to inculcate upon him the 
| ok delicate punctilios of honour z and 
coy him 2 ektravagance, rather 
than leave the leaſt illiberal ſentiment in 
J tl cd 4 
Our crafty, adventurer, with demon- 
brations of the utmoſt ſenſibility, ac- 
knowle 


count in repoſing uch confidence in his 


but the worſt of villains, could abuſe; 
and fervently withed that he might no 
longer exiſt, chan he ſhould continue 
to remember and reſent - the obligations 
he owed to his Kind benefactor. While 
Preparations, were making for their de- 
patture, our hero held a; council with 

us allociate, whom he enriched with 
many ſage inſtructions touching her fu- 
ture ee he at the ſame time 
dilburdened her of all or the greateſt 
part of the ſpoils ſhe. bad won; and 
after having, received divers marks of 
bounty from the count and his lady, to- 
Ether with a purſe from his young 
miſtreſs, he {et out for Vienna in the 
"ghtecnth year of his age, with Re- 
naldo and his governor, Who were pro- 
wded with letters of xecommendation 


Though he would not be 


experience give : but now, his 


dged the great goodneſs of the had 
ſuch nizance. 
Integrity; which, as he obſerved, none 
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to ſome of the count's friends belonging 
to the Imperial court. ik 
Buch a favovrable introduction could 
not fail of being advatitageous to 
youth of Ferdinand's ſpecious accom- 
pliſhments ; for he was conſidered ag 
the young count's companion, admit- 
ted into his parties, and included in a 
the entertainments to which Renald 
was invited. He ſoon Jdiftinguiſhe 
himſelf by his activity and addreſs, in 
the courſe of thoſe exerciſes. that were 
taught at the academy of which he was 
pupil; his manners were ſo ao 
0 


as to attract the acquaintance 


fellow · ſtudents, and his converſation 
being ſprightly and inoffenſive, grow | 
into very great xequaſt; in a word, he 
and the young. count formed a remark- 
able contraſt, which in the eye of the 
world redounded to his advantage. 
They were certainly, in all reſpeQs, 
the reverſe of each other. Renaldq, 


under a total defect of exterior cultiya- 


tion, poſſeſſed a moſt excellent under- 


ſtanding, with every virtue that digni- 
fies the human heart; while the other, 
beneath a moſt agregable outſide, with 


an e and averſion to letters, 
concealed an amazing fund of villauly 
and ingratitude. Hitherto, his obſer- 


vation had been confined to a narrow 


ſphere, and his refle&ions, though fur- 
prizingly juſt and acute, had not at- 
tained to that maturity which age and 


EFCep= 
tions began to be more. diſtinQ, and | 


extended to a thouſand objects which 


had never before come under his cog- 
He had formerly imagined, but was 
now fully perſuaded, that the ſons- of 
men preyed upon one another, and ſugh 
was the end and condition of their be- 
ing. Among the principal figures of 
lite, he obſerved few or no characters 
that did not bear a ſtrong analogy to 
the ſavage tyrants of the wood. Oe 

ee. a tyger in fury and rapaciouſ- 


nefs; a ſecond prowled about bike an 


hungry wolf, ſeeking whom he might 
devour; a third acted the part of a 
jackall, in beating the buſh for game 
to his voracious employer; and a fourth 
imitated the wily fox, in practiſing a 
thouſand crafty ambulcades for the de- 
ſtruction of the ignorant and unwary. 
This laſt was the ment of life 
for which he found himſelf beſt qua · 


| lified by nature and inclination, and he 
| 2 | 


accordingly 
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accordingly reſolved that his talent 
ſhould not ruſt in his poſſeſſion. He 
was already pretty well verſed in all 
the ſciences of play; but he had every 
day occaſion to ſce theſe arts carried 


to ſuch a ſurprizing pitch of fineſſe and 


dexterity, as diſcouraged him from 


building his ſchemes on that founda- 


He therefore determined to faſcinate 


the judgment, rather than the eyes of 


of his fellow- creatures, by a continual 
exerciſe of that gift of deceiving, with 


| which he knew himſelf endued to an 


unrivalled degree; and to acquire un- 


bounded influence with thoſe who might 


be ſubſervient to his intereſt, by an 


aſſiduous application to their prevailing 
| 3 Not that play was altogether 
left out in the projection of his'cecono- 


my: though he engaged himſelf very 
little in the executive part of gaming, 


che had not been long in Vienna, when 


he entered into league with a genius of 


that kind, whom he diſtinguiſhed among 


the pupils of the academy ; and who, 
indeed, had taken up his habitation in 


that place, with a view to pillage the 
e yo on their firſt arrival in town, 


before they could be armed with proper 


_ *eircumſpection to preſerve their money, 
or have time to diſpoſe of it in any 


other ſhape. | 15 | 
Similar characters naturally attract 
each other, and people of our hero's 


principle are, of all others, the moſt 
apt to diſtinguiſh their own likenefs 


whereſoever it occurs, becauſe they al- 


Ways keep the faculty of diſcerning in 


full exertion, It was in conſequence 


of this mutual alertneſs, that Ferdi- 
-nand and the ſtranger, who was a na- 
tive of Tyrol, perceived themſelves re- 
- flieGied in the diſpofitions of each other, 
and immediately entered into an offen- 
ſive and defenſive alliance: our adven- 
© turer Undertaking for the articles of 
intelligence, coontenance, and counſel; 


and his aſſociate charging himſelf with 


the riſk of execution. 


e H AP. XI. 


FATHOM MAKES VARIOUS EFFORTS 


IN THE WORLD OF GALLANTRY, 


ubs connected, they began to 
"64 hunt in couples; and Fathom, in 
order to profit by the alliance, with a 

\ . | : 


good grace, contrived a ſmall fcheme 
that ſucceeded to his wiſh. Renaldo 
being one night intoxicated in the 
courſe of a merry-making with his 
fellow-pupils, from which Fathom had 
purpoſely abſented himſelf, was by the 
Tyroleze fo artfully provoked to play, 
that he could not refit the temptation, 
but engaged at paſs-dice with that fell 
adverſary, who in leſs than an hour 
{tripped him of a pretty round ſum, 
Next day, when the young gentleman 
recovered the uſe of his reflection, he 
was ſenſibly chagrined at the folly and 


precipitation of his own conduct, an 


account of which he communicated in 
confidence to our hero, with demon- 
ſtrations of infinite ſhame and con- 
tern. | | 
Ferdinand having moralized upon the 
fabje& with great ſagacity, and ſharply 
inveighed againſt the Tyroleze, for the 
unfair advantage he had taken, retired 


to his cloſet and wrote the following 


billet, which was immediately ſent to 
his ally, | | 6 


# 'T: HE obligations I owe, and the 
= attachments I feel to the Count 

© De Melville, will not ſuffer me to be 
an 4dle ſpectator of the wrongs of- 
fered to his ſon, in the diſhonourable 

uſe, I underſtand, you made laſt night 
of his unguarded hours: I therefore 

inſiſt upon your making immediate re- 

ſtitution of the booty which you ſoun- 

juſtly got; other wiſe I expect you will 

meet me upon the ramparts, near the 

baſtion De la Port-Neuve, to-morrow 

morning at day-break, in order to 

jultify with your ſword the fineſle 
you have practiſed upon the friend of 
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The gameſter no ſooner received this 
intimation, than, according to the plan 
which had been preconcerted betwixt 
the author and him, he went to the 
apartment of Renaldo, and preſenting 
the ſum of money which he had de- 


trauded him of the preceding night, 


told him, with a ftern countenance, 


_ that though it was a juſt acquiſition, he 


ſcorned to avail himſelf of his 


fortune againſt any perſon who enter- 


tained the ſmalleſt doubt of his honour. 
| The young count, ſurprized at this 
addrefs, rejected his offer with diſdain, 


and deſired to know the meaning of 181 
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an unexpected declaration. Upon which, 
the other produced Ferdinand's billet, 


and threatened in very high terms, to 
meet the ſtrippling according to his in- 
vitation, and chaſtiſe him ſeverely for 
his preſumption. The conſequence of 
this explanation is obvious. Renaldo, 
jmputing the officiouſneſs of Fathom to 
the zeal of his friendſhip, interpoſed in 
the quarrel, which was amicably com- 
promiſed, not a little to the honour of 
our cage who thus obtained an 
opportunit diſplaying his courage 
— 1 4 5 the leaſt BA 
to his perſon z while, at the ſame time, 
his confederate recommended hiniſelf to 
the eſteem of the young count, by his 
ſpirited behaviour on this occaſion; ſo 
that Renaldo being leſs ſhy of his com- 
pany for the future, the Tyroleze had 
the fairer opportunities to proſecute his 


deſigns upon the young gentleman's 


urle, | | | 
: It would be almoſt ſuperfluous to ſay 


that theſe were not neglected. The ſon 


of Count Melville was not deficient in 
point of penetration: but his whole 
ttudy was at that time engroſſed by the 
care of his education; and he had ſome- 
times recourſe to play, as to an amuſe - 
ment by which he ſought to unbend the 
ſeverity of his attention. No wonder, 
then, that he fell a prey to an artful 
gameſter, who had been regularly trained 
to the profeſſion, and made it the ſole 
ſtudy of his life; eſpecially as the Hun- 
garian was remarkable for a warmth of 
temper, which a knight of the poſt al- 
ways knows how to manage for his own 
advantage. 7 POM 
In the courſe of theſe operations, 


Fathom was a very uſeful correſpon- 


dent; he inſtructed the Tyroleze in the 
peculiarities of Renaldo's diſpoſition, 
and made him acquainted with the pro- 
per ſeaſons for profiting by his dexterity. 
Ferdinand, for example, who by the 
authority derived to him from the in- 
junctions of the old count, ſometimes 
took upon himſelf the office of an ad- 


viſer, cunningly choſe to counſel the 


fon, at thoſe conjunctures, when he 
knew him leaſt able to 'bear ſuch ex- 
poltulation. Advice improperly admi- 
niſtered, generally acts in diametrical 


oppoſition to the purpoſe for which it is 


ſuppoſed to be given: at leaſt, this was 

caſe with the young gentleman ; 
who, inflamed by the reproof of ſuch 
autor, uſed to obey the dictates of his 


reſentment, in an immediate repetition, 


of that conduct which our adventurer, 
had taken the liberty to diſapprove; and, 
the gameſter was always at hand, to. 
miniſter unto his indignation. , By theſe 
means he was diſencumbered of divers. 
conſiderable remittances, - with which 
his father chearfully ſupplied him, on 
the ſuppoſition that they were ſpent with. 
taſte and liberality, under the direction 
of our adventurer. 9 * 

But Ferdinand's views were not con- 
fined to the narrow field of this alli- 
ance: he attempted divers enterprizes 
in the world of gallantry; conſcious of 
his own perſonal qualifications, and 
never doubting that he could inſinuate 
himſelf into the good graces of ſome 
married lady about court, or lay an opu- 


lent dowager under contribution. But 
he met with an obſtacle in his endeavours 


of this kind, which all his art was 
unable to ſurmount. This was no 
other than the obſcurity of his birth, 
and the want of a title, without which 
no perſon in that country lays claim to 


the privileges of a gentleman. Had he 


foreſeen this inconvenience, he might 
have made fhift to obviate the conſe. 


quences, by obtaining permiſſion to ap- 
pear in the character of the count's 
kinſman: though, in all probability, 


ſuch an expedient would not have been 


extremely agreeable to the old gentle- 


man, who was very tenacious of the 
honour of his family. Nevertheleſs, 
his generoſity might have been prevailed 
upon to indulge Fathom with ſuch a 
pretext, in conſideration of the youth's 
{uppoled attachment, and the obliga- 
tions for which he deemed himſelf in- 
debted to his deceaſed mother. 

True it is, Ferdinand, upon his firſt 
arrival at Vienna, had been admitted 
into faſhionable company, on the foot- 
ing of Renaldo's companion, becauſe 
nobody ſuſpected the defect of his pedi- 
gree; and even after a report had been 


circulated to the prejudice of his ex- 
traction, by the induſtry. of a lacquey . 


who attended the. young count, there 
were not wanting many young people of 
diſtinction, who ſtill favoured him with 
their countenance and correipondence : 
but he was no longer invited to private 
families, in which only he could expect 
to profit by his addreſs among the ladies, 
and had the mortification of finding 


bimlelt frequently excepted from parties 


which were exprefsly calculated for the 
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entertainment of the young count. Luck- 
ity, his ſpirit was ſo pliant as to ſuſtain 
theſe ſights, without being much de- 
jected: inſtead of repining at the loſs of 
that reſpect which had been paid to him 
_ at firſt, he endeavoured with all his 
might to preſerve the little that ſtill re- 
mained, and reſolved to tranſlate into 
an humbler ſphere that gallantry which 
| he had no longer opportunities of diſ- 
playing in the world of rank and fa- 
ſhion, — 8 850 


CHAP. XI. 


HE EFFECTS A LODGMENT IN THE 
HOUSE OF A RICH JEWELLER., 


YN conſequence of this determination, 
A. he, to the uttermolt, exerted his 
00d-humour among the few friends of 

conſequence his fortune had left, and 

even carried his complaiſance ſo far, as 
to become the humble ſervant of their 
pleaſures ; while he attempted to extend 

is acquaintance in an inferior path of 
lite, where he thought his talents would 


mine more conſpicuous than at the aſ- 


ſemblies of the great, and conduce more 
effectually to the intereſt of all his de- 
 Ggns: Nor did he find himſelf diſap- 
pointed in that expeTtation, ſanguine as 
it was. He ſoon found means to be 
Introduced to the houſe of a wealthy 
bourgeois, where every individual was 
charmed with his eaſy air and extraor- 
Einary qualifications. He accommo- 
dated himſelf furprizingly to the hu- 
mours of the whole family; ſmoaked 
tobacco, ſwallowed wine, and diſcourſed 
of ſlones with the huſband, who was a 
rich jeweller; ſacrificed himſelf to the 


pride and loquacity of the wife; and 


played upon the violin, and ſung aller- 
nately, for the amuſement of 'his only 
daughter, a buxom laſs, nearly of his 

own age, the fruit of a former mar- 
riage. 5 BE 5 

It was not long before Ferdinand had 
reaſon to congratulate himſelf on the 
footing he had gained in this ſociety, 
He had expected to find, and in a little 
time actually diſcovered, that mutual 
Jealouſy and rancour which almoſt al- 
ways ſubſfſt between a daughter and her 
ſtep dame, inflamed with all the viru- 
lence of female emulation; for the diſ- 
parity in their ages ſerved only to ren- 
der them the more inveterate rivals in 


for this 


complexion was very 
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the deſire of captivating the other fox. 
Our adventurer — — — 
the means of converting this animo ty 
to his own advantage, ſa no method 
rpoſe fo feaſible, as that of 
making his approaches to the hearts 7 
both, by miniſtring to each in private 
food for their reciprocal envy re ping 
volence : becatiſe he well knew that no 
road lies fo direct and open to a wo- 
man's heart, as that of gratifying her 
paſſions of vanity and reſentment. 
When he had an opportunity of being 

3 with the mother, he expreſſ 

is concern for having unwittingly in- 
curred the difpleafare of Mademoiſelle, 
which, he obſerved, was obvious in 
every circumſtance of her behaviour to- 
wards him ; protefting he was utterly 
innocent of all intention of offending 
her; and that he could not account for 
his diſgrace any other way, than by 
ſuppoſing ſhe took umbrage at the di- 
re&ion of his chief regards towards her 
mother-in-law, which, he owned, was 
altogether involuntary, being wholly in- 
fluenced by that Iady's ſuperior charms 
and politeneſs. | | 

Such a declaration was perfectly well 
calculated for the meridian of a dame 
like her, who with all the intoxication 
of unenlightened pride, and an increaf- 
ed appetite for pleaſure, had begun to 
find herſelf neglected, and even to be- 
fieve that her attractions were actually 
in the wane. She very graciouſly con- 
foled our gallant for the miſhap of 
which he complained; repreſenting Wil. 
helmina (that was the daughter's name) 
as a pert, illiterate, envious baggape, 
ef whoſe diſguſt he ought to make no 
conſideration ; then ſhe recounted many 
inſtances of her own generoſity to that 
young lady, with the returns of malice 
and ingratitude ſhe had made; and, 
laſtly, enumerated all the imperfections 
of her perſon, education, and behaviour; 
that he might ſee with what juſtice the 
gypſy pretended to vye with thoſe who 
bad been diſtinguiſhed by the approba- 


tion, and even gallantry, of the beſt 


zeople in Vienna. | 3 
g thus eſtabliſhed himſelf her 
confident and goſſip, he knew his next 
ſtep of promotion would neceſſarily be 
to the degree of her lover; and, in that 
belief, reſolved to play the ſame game 
with Mademoiſelle Wilhelmina, whoſe 
much a. kin to that 
of her ſtep- mother: indeed, they m_ 
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ed each other too much to live upon 
2 of friendſhip or even deco- 
rum. Fathom, in order to enjoy a pri- 


a 


vate converſation with the young lady, 
never failed to repeat his viſit every af- 
ternoon, till at length he had the plea- 


fure of finding her diſengaged, the jew- 
eller being occupied among his work- 


men, and his wife gone to aſſiſt at a 


lying-In. | 
7 Ou adventurer and the daughter had 


already exchanged their vows, by the 


expreſſive language of the eyes ; he had 


even declared himſelf in ſome tender 


ejaculations which had been foftly whiſ- 
pered in her ear, when he could ſnatch 


an opportunity of venting them unper- 


ceived; nay, he had upon divers oc- 


enſions gently fqueezed her fair hard, 


on pretence of tuning her harpſichord, 


and been favoured with returns of the 
_ fame cordial preffure : ſo that inſtead of 
zecoſting her with the fearful heſitation 


and reſerve of a timid ſwain, he told her, 
after the exerciſe of the doux-yeux, that 
he was come to confer with her upon a 
fubje& that nearly concerned her peace; 
and aſked if ſhe had not obſerved of late 
an evident abatement of friendſhip in 
her mother's behaviour to him, whom 
ſhe had formerly treated with ſuch marks 
of favour and reſpet. Mademoiſelle 
would not pay ſo ill a compliment to 
her own diſcernment as to ſay ſhe had 
not perceived the alteration, which, on 


the contrary, ſhe owned was extremely 


palpable ; nor was it difficult to divine 
the cauſe of ſuch eſtranged looks. This 


| remark was accompanied with an irre- 


fiſtible glance, ſhe ſmiled inchanting, 


the colour deepened on her cheeks, her 


breaſt began to heave, and her whole 
frame underwent a moſt agreeable con- 
fuſion, | | 
Ferdinand was not a man to let ſuch 
a favourable conjuncture paſs unregard? 
ed. Yes, charming Wilhelmina l' ex- 
claimed the politician in an affected rap- 
ture, the cauſe is as conſpicuous as 


your attractions. She hath, in ſpite 


* of all my circumſpeRion, perceived 
that paſſion which it is not in my 
* power to conceal, and in conſequence 


* of which, I now declare myſelf your 


devoted adorer: or, conſcious of your 
* ſuperior excellence, her jealouſy hath 


taken the alarm, and t ough ſtung 


* with conjecture only, repines at the 
triumph of your perfections. How 
* far this ſpirit of malignity may be in- 
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© flamed to my prejudice, I know not: 
perhaps, as this is the firſt, it may be 
© allo the laſt opportunity, I ſhall have 
© of avowing the deareſt ſentiments of 
my heart to the fair object that inſpired 

them; in a word, I may be for ever 
excluded from your preſence. Ex- 
cuſe me, then, divine creature! from 
the practice of thoſe unneceſſary forms, 


ing, were I indulged with the ordi- 
nary privileges of an honourable lover; 
and, once for all, accept the homage 
of an heart overflowing with love and 
admiration. Yes, adorable Wilhel- 
mina] I am dazzled with your ſuper- 
natural beauty; your other accom- 
pliſhments ſtrike me with wonder and 


of your deportment, raviſhed with the 
charms of your converſation z and 
there is a certain tenderneſs of be- 
nevolence in that endearing aſpect, 


© faithful ſlave like me.” | | 


_ 


So ſaying, he threw himſelf upon hi 
knees, and ſeizing her plump hand, preſſ- 
ed 1t to his lips with all the violence of 
real tranſport. The nymph, whoſe 
paſſions nature had filled to the brim, 


could not hear ſuch a rhapſody unmoy- 


ed: being an utter ſtranger to addreſſes of 


this kind, ſhe underſtood every word of 


It, in the literal acceptation; ſhe believ- 
ed implicitly in the truth of the encomi- 


ums he had beſtowed, and thought it 
reaſonable he ſhould be rewarded for the 
juſtice he had done to her qualifications, 


which had hitherto been almoſt altoge- 


ther over-looked: in ſhort, her heart 


began to thaw, and her face to hang cut 


the flag of capitulation; which was no 
ſooner perceived by our hero, than he 
renewed his attack with redoubled fer- 


vour, pronouncing in a moſt vehement 


tone, Light of my eyes, and empreſs 


© of my toul! behold me proſtrate at 


your feet, waiting with the moſt pious 


reſignation for that ſentence from your 


lips on which my future happineſs 
and miſery muſt altogether depend. 


Not with more reverence does the un- 


* happy baſhaw kiſs the ſultan's letter 


© that contains his doom, than I will 
© ſubmit to your fatal determination. 
© Speak then, angelick ſweetneſs! for, ye- 


© ver, ah! never, will I riſe from this ſup- 
© pliant poſture, until I am encouraged 


to live and hope, No! if you refuſe 
"TM es: | to 
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which I ſhould take pride in obſerv- 


awe. I am enchanted by the graces 


which, I truſt, will not fail to melt 
with ſympathy at the emotions of a 
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© to ſmile upon my paſſion, here ſhall I 
_ © breathe the laſt ſighs of a deſpairing 

© Joyer:here ſhall this faithful ſword do 
the laſt office to it's unfortunate ma- 
© ſter, and ſhed the blood of the trueſt 
< heart that ever felt the cruel pangs of 
diſappointed love |! 5 
The young lady, well nigh overcome 
by this effuſion, which brought the tears 
into her eyes, Enough, enough, cried 
ſhe, interrupting him, * ſure you men 
ere created for the ruin of our ſex.” 
Ruin, re-echoedFathom, * talk not of 
ruin and Wilhelmina! let theſe terms 
© be for ever parted, far as the ealt and 
< welt aſunder ! let ever-ſmiling peace 
attend her ſteps, and love and joy ſtill 
* wanton in her train! Rum,indeed,ſhall 


wait upon her enemies, if ſuch there 


© be, and thoſe love-jorn wretches who 


© pine with anguiſh under her diſdain; 


grant me, kind Heaven a more propi- 

© tous boon; direct her genial regards 
to one whole love is without example, 
© and whole conſtancy is unparalleled; 
© bear witneſs to my conſtancy and 
faith, ye verdant hills, ye fertile plains, 
< ye ſhady groves, ye purling' ſtreams; 
and if I prove untrue, ah! let me ne- 
© ver find a ſolitary willow or a bubbling 
© brook, by help of which I may be ena- 


© bled to put a period to my wretched 


4 bfe.* | | | 
Here this excellent actor began to ſob 
moſt piteouſly, and the tender- hearted 
Wilhelmina, unable longer to withſtand 
his moving tale, with a repetition of the 
interjection: Ah!” gently dropped into 


his arms. This was the beginning of a 


correſpondence that ſoon roſe to à very 
intereſting pitch; and they forthwith con- 
certed meaſures for carrying it on, with- 
out the knowledge or ſuſpicion of her 


mother-in-law. Neverthelets, the young 


lady, vanquiſhed as ſhe was, and un- 
ſkilled in the ways of men, would not 
all at once yield at diſcretion 3 but in- 
Gifted upon thoſe terms without which 


no woman's reputation can be ſecured. 


Our lover, far from ſeeking to evade the 
propoſal, aſſented to it in terms of un- 
common ſuatis faction, and promiſed to 
uſe his whole induſtry in finding a 
prieſt, upon whoſe diſcretion they could 
rely; nay, he certainly reſolved to com- 
ply with her requeſt in good earneſt, 


rather than forfeit the advantages which 


he fore ſaw in their union. His good 
tortune, however, exempted him from 


the neceflity of taking ſuch a ſtep, which 


% 


dulged with an aſſignation in her own 
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at beſt muſt have been diſagreeable : for 
ſo many difficulties occurred in the en. 
quiry which was ſet on foot, and ſo art- 

ully did Fathom in the mean time ma- 
nage the influence he had already gained 
over her heart, that before her paſſion 
could obtaia a legal gratification, ſhe 
ſurrendered to his with, without any 


other aſſurance than his ſolemn profef. 
ſion of ſincerity and truth, on which ſhe 


repoſed herſelf with the moſt implicit 
confidence and faith, 


* 
\ 


CHAP. XIII. 


HE IS EXPOSED TO A MOST PERIL 
OUS INCIDENT IN THE COURSE 
OF HIS INTRIGUE WITH THE 
DAUGHTER. ; Fe 


E was rejoiced to find her ſo eaſi- 

ly fatished in ſuch a momentous 
concern; for the principal aim of the 
intrigue was to make her neceſſary to his 
intereſted views, and even, if poſſible, 
an aſſociate in the fraudulent plans he 


had projected upon her father; conſe- 


quently, he conſidered this relaxation in 
her virtue as an happy omen of his fu- 
ture ſucceſs. All the obſtacles to their 
tual enjoyment being thus removed, 
adventurer was by his miſtreſs in- 


chamber; which, though contiguous to 
that. of her ſtep-mother, was provided 
with a door that opened into a common 
{tair-caſe, to which he had acceſs at all 
hours of the night, 

He did not negle& the rendezvous, 
but preſenting himſelf at the appointed 
time, which was midnight, made the 
ſignal they had agreed upon, and was 
immediately admitted by Wilhelmina, 
who waited for him with a lover's im- 
patience, Fathom was not deficient in 
thoſe expreſſions of rapture that are cur- 
rent on ſuch occaſions; but, on the 
contrary,» became ſo loud in the tranſ- 
ports of ſelf congratulation, that bis 
voice reached the ears of the vigilant 
ſtep- mother, who wakening the jeweller 
from his firſt nap, gave him to under- 
ſtand, that ſome perion was certainly in 
cloſe converſation with his daughter; 
and exhorted him to riſe forthwith, and 
vindicate the honour of his family. _ 

The German, who was naturally o 
a phlegmatick habit, and never went te 
bed without a full doie,of the Hoey 

| 4 7 | * 
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which added to his conſtitutional drow- 
ſineſs, gave no ear to his wife's intima- 
tion, until ſhe had repeated it thrice, 
and uſed other means to rouze him from 
the arms of ſlumber. Meanwhile, Fa- 
thom and his inamorata overheard her 
information, and our hero would have 
made his retreat immediately through 
the port by which he entered, had not 
his intention been over-ruled by the re- 
monſtrances of the young lady, who ob- 
ſerved that the door was already faſtbolt- 
edand could not poſſibly be opened with- 
out creating a noiſe that would confirm 
the ſuſpicion of her parents; and that, 
over and above this objection, he would, 
in ſallying from that door, run the riſk 
of being met by her father, who in all 
probability would preſent himſelf before 
it, in order to hinder our hero's eſcape: 
ſhe therefore conveyed him ſoftly into 
her cloſet, where ſhe aſſured him he 
might remain with great tranquillity, in 
full confidence that ſhe would take ſuch 
meaſures as would effectually ſcreen him 
from detection. 4 


He was fain to depend upon her al- 


ſurance, and accordingly enſconced him- 
ſelf behind her dreſſing-table; but he 
could not help ſweating with apprehen- 
lion, and praying fervently to God for 
his deliverance, when he heard the 0 
eller thundering at the 22 and call - 
ing to his daughter för admittance. 
Wilhelmina, who was already undreſſ- 
ed, and had purpoſely extinguiſhed the 
light, pretended to be ſuddenly waked 
from her ſlcep, and ftarting up, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of ſurprize andaffright, 


© Jeſu, Maria! what is the matter? '— 


© Huſſey !* replied the German, in a 
terrible accent,” open the door this in- 
© ſtant, there is a man in your bed- 
* chamber; and by tne lightning and 
thunder! I will waſh away the tain 
© he has caſt upon my honour with the 
* ſchellum's heart's blood.” 8 
Not at all intimidated by this boiſte- 
Tous threat, ſhe admitted him without 


heſitation; and with a ſhrillneſs of voice 


peculiar to herſelf, began to hold forth 
upon her own innocence and his unjuſt 
uſpicionz mingling in her harangue 
ſundry oblique hints againſt her mother - 


in-law, importing that ſome people 


Were ſo vicibuſly inclined by their own 


natures, that ſne did not wonder at their 


doubting the virtue of other ple; 
but that theſe people deſpiſed the inſinua- 


Uons of ſuch people, who ought to be 


33 
more circumſpe& in their own conduct, 
leſt they themſelves ſhould ſuffer repri- 
ſals from thoſe people whom they had 
ſo maliciouſly flandered. _ * 

Having uttered theſe flowers of rhe- 
torick, which were calculated for the 


hearing of her ſtep-dame, who ſtood 


with a light at her huſband's back, the 
young lady aſſumed an ironical air, and 


admoniſhed her father to ſearch ey 
At- 


corner of her apartment; ſhe even 

fected to aſſiſt his inquiry; with her own 
hands pulled out a parcel of ſmall 
drawers, in which her trinkets were 


contained; deſired him to look into her 


needle- caſe and thimble, and ſeeing his 


examination fruitleſs, earneltly intreated 
him to rummage her cloſet alſo, ſayin 


with a ſneer, that in all probability the 


diſhonourer would be found in that lurk- 
ing- place. The manner in which ſhe 


pretended to ridicule his apprehenſions, 


made an impreſſion upon the jeweller, 


who was very well diſpoſed to retreat 


into his own neſt; when his wife, with 
a certain ſlyneſs in her countenance, be- 
ſought him to comply with his daugh- 


ter's requeſt, and look into that ſame 
cloſet, by which means Wilhelmina's 


virtue would obtain a compleat triumph. 
Our adventurer, who overheard the 


converſation, was immediately ſeized 
wiih a palſy of fear: he trembled at 


every joint; the ſweat. trickled down 


his forehead; his teeth began to chatter; 
his hair to ſtand on end; and he in his 
heart bitterly curſed the daughter's petu- 


lance, the mother's malice, together 
with his own precipitation, by which he 
was involved in an adventure ſo 
nant with danger and diſgrace. Indeed, 


preg- 


the reader may eaſily conceive his difor- 


der, when he heard the key turning in 


the luck, and the German ſwearing that 


he would make him food for the beaſts 


of the field and the fowls of the air, 
Fathom had come unprepared with 
weapons of defence, was naturally an 


cxconomitt of his perlon, and ſaw him- 


ſelf on the brink of forteiting not only 


the promiſed harveſt of his double in- 


trigue, but alſo tne reputation of a man 
of honour, upon which all his future 
hopes depended : his agony was there- 
fore unſpeakable, when the door flew 
open; and it was not till after a conſi- 
derable pauſe of recollection, that he per- 
ceived the candle extinguithed by the 
motion of the air praduced from the 
German's ſudden wreption, This ac- 

; cident, 
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cident, which diſconcerted him ſo much 


as to put a full ſtop to his charge, 


was very favourable to our hero; who, 


fummoning all his preſence of mind, 
crept up into the chimney, while the 


jeweller ſtood at the door, waiting for 
bis wife's return with another light; ſo 


that when the cloſet was examined, there 
was nothing found to juſtify the report 
which the ſtep-mother had made; and the 


father, after having made a ſlight apo- 
logy to Wilhelmina for his intruſion, 
' retired with his yoke-fellow into their 


own chamber. 


The young lady, who little thought 


that her papa would have taken her at 


her word, was overwhelmed with con- 
fuſion and diſmay when ſhe ſaw him 


enter the cloſet, and had her lover been 
_ diſcovered, would in all probability have 


been the loudeſt in his reproach, and 


perhaps have accuſed him of an inten- 
tion to rob the houſe; but ſhe was alto- 


gether aſtoniſhed when ſhe found he had 


made ſhift to elude the inquiry of her 


parents, becauſe ſhe could not conceive 


the poſſibility of his eſcaping by the 


window, which was in the third ſtory, 
at a prodigious diſtance from the ground; 


and how he could conceal himſelf in the 


apartment, was a myſtery which ſhe 
could by no means unfold. Before her 


father and mother retired, ſhe lighted 
her lamp, on pretence of being afraid to 
be in the dark, after the perturbation 


of ſpirits ſhe had undergone, and her 


room was no- ſooner eyacuated of ſuch 


troubleſome viſitants, than ſhe ſecured 
the doors, and went in queſt of her lover. 


Accordingly, every corner of the clo- 


| ſet underwent a new ſearch, and ſhe 


called upon his name with a ſoft voice, 
which ſhe thought no other perſon would 
overhear: but Ferdinand did not think 


| proper to gratify her impatience, becauſe 


e could not judge of the predicament 


in which he ſtood by the evidence of all 
his ſenſes, and would not relinquiſh his 


poſt until he ſhould be better certified 
that the coaſt was clear. Meanwhile, 


| his dulcinea having performed her in- 


quiry to no purpoſe, imagined there was 


ſomething preternatural in the circum- 


ſtance of his vaniſhing fo unaccounta- 
bly, and began to croſs herſelf with 
great devotion. She returned to her 
chamber, fixed the lampin the fire-place, 
and throwing herſelf upon the bed, gave 
way to the ſuggeſtions of her ſuperſti- 
tion, which were reinforced by the ſi · 


wou 


lence that prevailed, and the gloom: 
glimmering of the light. She 4 
upon the 1 ſhe had already com- 
mitted in her heart; and, in the conjec- 
tures of her fear, believed that her lover 
was no other than the devil himſelf, who 
had aſſumed the appearance of Fathom, 
in order to tempt and ſeduce her virtue, 
While her imagination teemed with 
theſ, e horrible ideas, our adventurer con- 
cluding from the general ſtillneſs that 
the jeweller and his wife were at laſt 
bappily aſleep, ventured to come forth 
trom his hiding-place, and ſtood before 
his miſtreſs, / all begrimed with foot, 
Wilhelmina lifting up her eyes, and 
ſeeing this ſable apparition, which ſhe 
miſtook for Satan in propria perſona, 
inſtantly ſcreamed, and began to repeat 
her pater-noſter with an audible voice: 
upon vrhich Ferdinand, foreſeeing that 
her er would be again alarmed, 
d not ſtay to undeceive her, and ex- 
plain himſelf ; but unlocking the door 
with great expedition, ran down ſtairs, 
and luckily accompliſhed his eſcape. 
This was undoubtedly the wiſeſt mea- 
ſure he could have taken : for he had 
not performed one half of his deſcent 
toward the ſtreet, when the German 
was at his daughter's bed- ſide, demand- 
ing to know the cauſe of her exclama- 
tion: ſhe then gave him an account of 
what ſhe had ſeen, with all the exag- 


gerations of her own 27 and after 


having weighed the circumſtances of her 
ſtory, he interpreted the apparition into 
a thief, who had found means to open 


the door that communicated with the 


ſtair, but having been ſcared by Wil- 
helmina's ſhriek, had been obliged to 
retreat before he could execute his pur- 
pole. 8 

Our hero's ſpirits were ſo woefully 
diſturbed by this adventure, that for a 
whole week he felt no inclination to 
viſit his inamorata, and was not with - 


out apprehenſion that the affair had ter- 


minated in an explanation very little to 
his advantage. He was, however, de- 
livered from this diſagreeable ſuſpence 
by an accidental meeting with the jew- 

eller himſelf, who kindly chid him for 
his long abſence, and entertained him 
in the ſtreet with an account of the 
alarm which his family had ſultained 
by a thief, who broke into Wilhelmina 
apartment. Glad to find his apprehen- 
ſion miſtaken, he renewed his corre- 
ſpondence with the family, and in a * 


tle time found reaſon to conſole himſelf 
for the jeopardy and panick he had un- 
dergone. 3; | 
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He IS REDUCED TO A DREADFUL. 
DILEMMA, IN CONSEQUENCE OP 
AN ASSIGNATION WITH THE 
WIFE. | | 


OR was his whole care and aften- 
tion engroſſed by the execution of 
this ſcheme upon the daughter. While 
he managed his concerns in that quarter 
with incredible ardour and application, 
he was not the leſs indefatigable in the 
proſecution of his deſign upon the mo- 
ther-in- law, which he forwarded with 
all his art, during thoſe opportunities 
he enjoyed in the abſence of Wilhel- 
mina, who was frequently called away 
by the domeſtick duties of the houſe: 
The paſſions of the jeweller's wife were 
in ſuch a ſtate of exaltation as exempted 
our hero from the repulſes and fatigue 
attending a long hege. Is 
We have already obſerved how cun- 
ningly he catered for the gratification of 
her ruling appetite, and have exhibited 
pregnant proofs of his ability in gam- 
ing upon the human heart; the reader 
will not therefore be ſurprized at the ra- 
pility of his conqueſt over the affect ions 
of a lady whoſe complexion was per- 
fealy amorous, and whoſe vanity laid 
her open to all the attempts of adulaiion. 
In a word, matters were quickly brought 
to ſuch a mutual underſtanding, that 
one evening, while they amuſed them - 
lelres at lanſquenet, Fathom conjured her 
to give him the rendezvous next day at 
the houſe of any third perſon of her own 
ſex, in whoſe diſcretion ſhe could con- 
fade; and after a few affected ſcruples 
on her fide, which he well knew how td 
lurmount, ſhe complied with his requeſt; 
and the circumſtances of the appoint- 
ment were ſettled accordingly. After 
this treaty, their ſatisfaction roſe to ſuch 
a warmth, and the converſation became 
o reciprocally endearing, that our gal- 
lant expreſſed his impatience of waiting 
0 long for the accompliſhment of his 
vines; and, with the moſt eager tran- 
ſport, begged ſhe would, if poſlible, cur- 
tail the term of his expectation, that his 
brain might not ſuffer by his ſtanding 
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ſo many tedious hours on the giddy verge 


of ra pture. 


The dame, who was naturally com- 


paſſionate, f. ympathized with"his condi- 
tion; and, vnable to reſiſt his pathetick 
ſupplications, gave him to underſtand 
that his defire could not be granted 
without ſubje&ing them both to ſome 


hazard, but that ſhe was diſpoſed to 


run any riſk in behalf of his happineſs 
and peace. After this affectionate pre-' 
amble, ſhe told him that her huſband' 
was then engaged in a quarterly meet- 
ing of the jewellers, from whence he 


never failed to return quite overwhelmed 


with wine; tobacco, and the phlegm of 
his own conſtitution z fo that he would 
fall faſt aſleep as ſoon as his head ſhould 


touch the pillow, and ſhe be at liberty 


to entertain the lover without interrup- 


tion, provided he could find means to 
deceive the jealous vigitance of Wilhel-⸗ 


mina, and conceal himſelf in ſome cor- 


ner of the houſe, unſuſpected and unper- 


ceived. | | 

Our lover remembering his adventure 
with the daughter, would have willing- 
ly diſpenſed with this expedient, and be- 
gan to repent of the eagerneſs with which 


he had preferred his ſolicitation 5 but 
ſeeing there was now no opportunity of 


retratting with honour, he affected to 
enter heartily into the converſation, and 
after much canvaſſing, it was determined 
that while Wilhelmina was employed in 
the kitchen, the mother ſhould conduct 
our adventurer to the outward door, 


where he ſhould pay the compliment of 
parting, fo as to be overheard by the 


young lady, but.in the mean time glide 
tofily into the jeweller's bed-chamber, 


which was a 1 they imagined leaſt 


liable to the effects of a daughter's pry- 
ing diſpoſition; and conceal himſelf in 
a large preſs or wardrobe, that ſtood in 
one corner of tlie apartment. The ſcene 
was immediately ated with great ſuc- 
cels, and our hero cooped up in his 
cage, where he waited ſo long, that his 
delires began to ſubſide, and his ima- 


gination to aggravate the danger of his 


ſituation. g | | 
« Suppoſe,” ſaid he to himſelf, this 

© brutal German, inftead of being ſtu- 
ified with wine, ſhouſd come home 


o 
6 
© inflamed with brandy, to the uſe of 
c 


which he is ſometimes addicted; far 
from feeling any inclination to 8 
© he will labour under the moſt fret al 
. c 
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© anxiety of watching; every iraſcible 
« particle in his diſpoſition will be ex- 
© aſperated; he will be offended with 
every object that may preſent itſelf to 
© his view, and if there is the leaſt in - 
< predient of jealouſy in his temper, it 
© will manifeſt itſelf in riot and rage, 
What if his frenzy ſhould prompt him 
© to ſearch his wife's 2 for gal- 
lants? this would certainly be the 
« firſt place to which he would direct 
„his enquiry ; or, granting this ſuppo- 
« ſition chimerical, I may be ſeized with 
© an irreſiſtible inclination to cough, 
© before he is oppreſſed with ſleep; he 
© may be waked by the noiſe I thall 
© make in diſengaging myſelf from this 
© embarraſſed ſituation; and finally, I 
© may find it impracticable to retire 
© unſeen or unheard, after every thing 
© elſe thall have ſucceeded to my wiſh.” 

Theſe ſuggeſtions did not at all con- 
tribute to the quiet of our adventurer, 
who having waited three whole hours 
in the moſt uncomfortable ſuſpenſe, 
heard the jeweller brought into the room 
in that very condition which his fears 
had prognoſticated. He had, it ſeems, 
quarrelled over his cups with another 
tradeſman, and received a ſalutation on 
the forehead with a candleſtick, which 


not only left an ignominious and pain- 


ful mark upon his countenance, but 
even diſordered his brain to a very dan- 
gerous degree of delirium; ſo that in- 
ſtead of allowing himſelf quietly to be 


undreſſed and put to bed by his wife, 


he anſwered all her gentle admonitions 


and careſſes with the moſt opprobrious 


invectives and obſtreperous behaviour; 
and though he did not tax her with in- 


wage), to his bed, he virulently accuſed 


her of extravagance and want of œco- 
nomy, oblerved her expenſive way of 
living would bring him to a mor{el of 
bread; and unfortunately recolle&ting 
the attempt of che ſuppoſed thief, ſtart- 


ed up from his chair, {wearing by God's 


mother, that he would forthwith arm 

himſelf witha brace of piſtols, and ſearch 

every apartment of the houſe. * That 

«© preſs,' ſaid he with great vociferation, 

may, for aught I know, be the recep- 
© tacle of ſome ruffian.* | 

So laying, he approached the ark in 


which Fathom was embarked; and ex- 


claiming, Come forth, Satan!* applied 

| his foot to the door of it with ſuch vio— 
lence as threw him from the centre of 
_ gravity, and laid him ſprawling on his 


back. This addreſs made ſuch an im 
a ger upon our adventurer, that he 


ad well nigh obeyed the ſummons, and 


burſt from his concealment, in a deſperate 
effort to eſcape without being recognized 
by the intoxicated German; and, indeed, 
had the application been repeated, he 


in all likelihood would have tried the 
experiment; for by this time his terrors 


had waxed too ſtrong to be much longer 
ſuppreſſed: from this hazardous enter 


| ro he was however exempted, by a 


ucky accident that happened to his 
diſturber, whoſe head chancing to pitch 
upon the corner of a chair in his fall, 
he was immediately lulled into a trance; 
during which, the confiderate lady gueſſ- 
ing the diſorder of her gallant, and dread- 
mg farther interruption, very prudent- 
ly releaſed him from his confinement, 
after ſhe had put out the light, and in 
the dark conveyed him to the door, where 
he was comforted with the promiſe that 
ſhe would punctually remember the ren- 


dezvous of next day. | 
She then invoked the aſſiſteuce of the 


ſervants, who being waked for the pur- 
poſe, lifted up their maſter, and tumbled 
him into bed; while Ferdinand hied him 
home in an univerſal ſweat, bleſſing 


himfelf from any future atchievement of 


that ſort, in an houſe whete he had been 


twice in ſuch imminent danger of life 
and reputation, Nevertheleſs, he did 


not fail to honour the aſſignation, and 
avail himſelf of the diſpoſition his miſ- 
treſs manifeſted, to make him all the 
recompence in her power for the diſap- 
pointment and chagrin which he had un- 
dergone, | 5 


CHAP; XV, 


BUT AT LENGTH SUCCEEDS IN HIS. 


ATTEMPT UPON BOTH. 


H* VING thus gained a compleat 
victory over the affections of theſe 
two ladies, he began to convert his 
good fortune to the purpoſes of that 
principle, from which his view was 
never, no not for a moment, detached. 


In other words, he uſed them as mini- 


ſters and purveyors to his avarice and 
fraud. As for the mother-in-law, ſhe 
was of herlelf fo liberal as to anticipate 
the wiſhes of any moderate adventurer, 
and preſented him with ſundry valuable 


jewels, as memorials of her eftcem ; 
| no 
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nor was the daughter backward in ſuch 
expreſſions of regard ; ſhe already con- 
Gdered his intereſt as her own, and took 
frequent opportunities of ſecreting for 
his benefit, certain ſtray trinkets that 


ſhe happened to pick upin her excurſions 


within doors. 

All theſe gratifications he received 
with demonſtrations of infinite con- 
ſtraint and reluctance, and in the midſt 
of his rapacious extortion, acted ſo cun- 
ningly as to impoſe himſelf upon both 
for a miracle of diſintereſted integrity. 
Vet not contented with what he thus 


could earn, and deſpairing of being 


able to ſteer the bark of his fortune for 


any length of time, between two ſuch 


dangerous quickſands, he reſolved to 


profit by the occaſion while it laſted, and 


ſtrike ſome conſiderable ſtroke at once. 
Aplan was formed in conſequence of 
this determination, and at an appoint- 


ment with the mother, in the houſe of 


their female friend, our adventurer ap- 
peared with an air of dejection, which 
he veiled with a thin cover of forced 
pleaſantry, that his miſtreſs might ſup- 


poſe he endeavoured to conceal ſome mor- 


tal chagrin that preyed upon his heart, 
The ſtratagem de to his wiſh. 
She obſerved his countenance between 


whiles over · caſt, took notice of the in- 


voluntary ſighs he heaved ; and with the 
moſt tender expreſſions of ſympathy, 
conjured him to make her acquainted 


with the cauſe of his affliction. Inſtead _ 
of gratifying her requeſt immediately, 


be eraded her queſtions with a reſpectful 


ſerve, implying, that his love would 


not ſuffer him to make her a partner 
in his ſorrow; and this delicacy on his 
part, whetted her impatience and con- 
cem to ſuch a degree, that rather than 
keep her in ſuch an agony of doubt and 
pprehenſion, he was prevailed upon to 
tell her, that he had been the preced- 


ing night, engaged with a company of 


bis fe] w-ſtudents, where he had made 
oo free with the champaigne, ſo that 
is caution forſook him, and he had 
vo decoyed into play by a Tyro- 
eꝛe gameſter, who ſtripped him s all 
wy ready-money, and obtained from 
* an obligation for two hundred 
ums, which he could not poſſibly 
Pays without having recourſe to his re- 
uon the Count De Melville, who would 


ye juſt cauſe to be incenſed at his ex- 


Sance. | 
This information he concluded, by 
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declaring, that coſt what it wopld, he 
was reſolved to make a candid confeſ- 
ſion of the truth, and throw himſelf. 
entirely upon the generoſity of his pa- 
tron, who could inflièt no other pu- 
niſhment than that of diſcarding him 
from his favour and protection; a mis- 


fortune which, how grievous ſoever it 


might be, he ſhould be able to ſuſtain 


with fortitude, could he fall upon ſome 


method of ſatisfying the Tyroleze, who 
was very importunate and ſavage in his 
demand. His kind miſtreſs no ſooner 
found out the ſource of his inquietude, 
than ſhe promiſed to dry it up; aſſuring 


him, that next day, at the ſame hour, 
ſhe would enable him to diſcharge the 


debt; ſo that he might ſet his heart at 


eaſe, and recolle&t that gaiety which 


was the ſoul of her enjoyment. 


He expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſhment | 
at this generous proffer, which, how 
ever, he declined with an affected ear- 


neſtneſs of refuſal, proteſting that he 


ſhould be extremely mortified, if he 
thought ſhe looked upon him as one of 


thoſe mercenary gallants, who could 
make ſuch a ſordid uſe of a lady's af- 
fection. No, Madam, cried our po- 
litician, in a pathetick ſtrain; © what- 


ever happens, I ſhall never part with 


that internal conſolation that conſcious 
honour never fails to yield in the deep- 
eſt ſcenes of ſolitary diſtreſs: the at- 
tachment I have the honour to profeſs 
for your amiable perſon, is not found- 
ed on ſuch inglorious motives; but is 
the genuine reſult of that generous, 
paſſion, which none but the noble- 
minded feel; and the only circum- 


to encounter is, the neceſſity of 
withdrawing myſelf for ever from 
the preſence of her whole genial ſmiles 
could animate my ſoul againſt all the 
« perſecutions of adverſe fortune. 

This declamation, accompanied with 
a profound ſigh, ſerved only to inflame 
her deſire of extricating him from the 
difficulty in which he was involved, She 
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exhauſted all her eloquence in attempt- 
ing to perſuade him that his refuſal was 
an outrage againſt her affection: he 


pretended to refute her arguments, and 
remained unſhaken by all the power of 
her ſolicitations; until ſhe had recourſe 
to the moſt paſſionate remonſtrances of 
love, and fell at his feet in the poſture 
of a forlorn ſhepherdeſs. What he re- 
tuſed to her reaſon, he granted to her 

| F.2- tears, 
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ſtance of this mis fortune that I dread 


38 


tears, becauſe his heart was melted 
by her affliction, and next day conde- 
ſcended to accept of her money, out of 
pure regard to her happineſs and peace. 

Encouraged by the ſucceſs of this at- 
chievement, he reſolved to practiſe the 
ſame experiment upon Wilhelmina, in 
hope of extracting an equal ſhare of 
profit from her ſimplicity and attach- 
ment; and at their very next necturnal 
rendezvous in her chamber, re- acted 
the farce already rehearſed, with a ſmall 
variation, which he thought neceſſary 
to ſtimulate the young lady in his be- 
half. He rightly concluded, that ſhe 
was by no means miſtreſs of ſuch a 
conſiderable ſum as he had already ex- 
torted from her mother; and therefore 
thought proper to repreſent himſelf in 
the moſt urgent predicament, that her 
apprehenſion on his account might be 
Jo alarmed, as to engage her in ſome 
enterprize for his advantage, which 
otherwiſe ſhe would never have d:eamed 
of undertaking. With this view, after 
having deſcribed his own calamitous 


ſituation, in conſequence of her preſſing. 


intreaties, which he affected 10 evade, 
he gave her to underſtand, that there was 
no perſon upon earth, to whom he would 
have recourſe in this emergency; for 
which reaſon, he was determined to rid 
himſelf of all his cares at once, upon 
the friendly point of his own faithful! 
ſword. | | | | 
Such a dreadful reſolution could not 
fail to operate upon the tender paſſions 
of his duicinea; ſhe was inftantly ſeized 
with an agony of fear and diſtraction; 
her grief manifeſted itſelf in a flood of 
tears, while ſhe hung round his neck, 
conjuring him in the moſt melting terins, 
by their mutual love, in which they 
had been ſo happy, to lay aſide that 
fata] determination, which would in- 
fallibly involve her in the fame fate; 
fur, fie took Heaven to witneſs, that 


ſie would not one moment ſurvive the 


knowledge of his death. 


He was not deficient in expreſſions 
of reciprocal regard : he extolled her 


love and tenderneſs with a moſt extra- 


vagant eulogium, and ſeemed wrung 
with mortal anguiſh at the proſpect of 
parting for ever from his lovely Wil- 
helminaz but his honour was a ſtern 
and rigid creditor, that could not be ap- 
peaſed, except with his blood; and all 
the boon ſhe could obtain, by dint of 
the molt woeful ſupplication, was a 
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promiſe to defer the execution of his 
baleful purpoſe for the ſpace of four 
and twenty hours, during which, ſhe 


hoped, Heaven would compaſſionate her 
ſufferings, and inſpire her with ſome 


contrivance for their mutua] relief, 


Thus he yielded to her fervent requeſt, 


rather with a view to calm the preſent 
tranſports of her ſorrow, than with any 
expoiation of ſeeing himſelf redeemed 
from his fate by her interpoſition; 
ſuch at leaſt were his profeſſions, when 
he took his leave, aſſuring her, that he 
would not quit his being, before he 
ſhould have devoted a few hours to an- 
other interview with the dear obje& of 
his love. OF | | 
Having thus kindled the train, he 
did not doubt that the mine of his craft 
would take effect, and repaired to his 
own lodging, in full perſuaſion of ſee- 
ing his aim accompliſhed, before the 
time fixed for their laſt aſhgnation, His 
prognoftick was next morning verified 
by the arrival of a meſſenger, who 
brought to him a ſmall parcel, to which 
wis cemented with ſealing-wax the 
following epiſtle. a | 


© JEWEL OF MY SOUL! | 


| bs 8 C ARC E had you, laſt night, 


* quitted my diſconſolate arms, 
« when I happily recollected that there 
was in my poſſeſſion a gold chain, 
© of value more than ſufficient to an- 
« {wer the exigence of your preſent oc- 
* cahons: it was pledged to my grand- 
father for two hundied crowns, by à 
* knight of Malta, who ſoon after pe- 
© riſh<d in a fea engagement with the 
© Enemies of our faith; ſo that it be- 
came the property of our houſe, and 
vas bequeathed to me by the old gen- 
„ tleman, as a memorial of his parti. 
« cular affection. Upon whom can ! 
© more properly beſtow it, than him 
© who is already maſter of my heart! 
© receive it, theletore, from the bearer 
of this billet, and convert it without 
© ſcruple to that uſe which ſhall be mott 
© conducive to your eaſe and fatisiac- 
© tion; nor ſeek, from a too romantick 
© notion cf honour, which I know you 
« entertain, to excule yourſelf from de- 
© 'cepting this tetimony of my affection: 
« for, 1 have alfeady ſworn before al 
image of our bleticd lady, that I will 
no longer own you as the ſovereign 
6 Nur even indulge you 


of my heart, ; 
« wi 
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t with another interview, if you re- 
t je& this mark of tenderneſs and con- 
s cern, from your ever faithful 


 WILHKELMINA.' 


The heart of our adventurer began 
to bound with joy, when he ſurveyed 
the contents of this letter; and his 
eyes ſparkled with tranſport at fight of 
the chain, which he immediately per- 
ceived to be worth twice the ſum ſhe had 
mentioned. Nevertheleſs, he would 
not avail himſelf without farther queſ- 
tion of her generoſity ; bur, that ſame 
night, repairing to her apartment at the 
uſual hour of meeting, he proſtrated 
himſelf before her, and, counterfeiting 
extreme agitation of ſpirit, begged, in 
the moſt urgent terms, not even unac- 
companied with tears, that ſhe would 
take back the preſent which he tendered 


for her acceptance; and ſpare him the 


moſt inſufferable mortification of think - 


ing himſelf expoſed to the imputation of 


being mercenary in his love. Such, he 
ſaid, was the delicacy of his pn 
that he could not poſſibly exiſt under 
the apprehenſion of incurring a cenſure 

| ſo unworthy of his ſentiments ; and he 
would a thouſand times ſooner undergo 
the perſecution of his rancorous credi- 


tor, than bear the thought of being in ; 
the ſmalleſt conſideration leſſened in her 


eſteem: nay, ſo far did he carry his 
pretenſions to punctilio, as to proteſt, 
that ſhould ſhe refuſe to quiet the ſcruples 
of his honour, on this ſcore, her un- 
yielding beneficence would ſerve only to 
haſten the execution of his determined 
purpoſe, to withdraw himſelf at once 
trom a life of vanity and misfortune. 
The more pathetically he pleaded for 
her compliance, the more ſtrenuouſly 
did ſhe refiſt his remonſtrances. She ad- 
vanced all the arguments her reaſon, 
love, and terror could ſuggeſt; reminded 
him of her oath, from which he could 
not ſuppoſe ſhe would recede, whatever 
the conſequence might be; and, in con- 
cluſion, vowed to Heaven, with great 
ſolemnity and devotion, that ſhe would 
not ſurvive the news of his death. 
Thus the alternative ſhe offered, was 
either to retain the chain and be happy 
in her affe&ion, or forfeit all title to her 
love, and die in the conviction of having 
brought his innocent miſtreſs to an un- 
timely grave. 


His fortitude was not proof againſt 
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39 
this Jaſt conſideration. My ſavage 
© honour,” ſaid he, would enable me 
© to endure the pangs of eternal ſepa- 

ration, in the confidence of being en- 
dowed with the power of ending theſe 
tortures by the energy of my own 
hand; but the preſpe&t of Wilhel- 
mina's death, and that too occaſioned 
by my inflexibility, diſarms my ſoul 
of all her reſolution, ſwallows up the 
dictates of my jealous pride, and fills 
my boſom with ſuch a guſh of tender- 
neſs and ſorrow, as overwhelms the 
whole c:conomy of my purpoſe! Yes, 
inchanting creature! I ſacrifice my 
glory to that irreſiſtible reflection: 
and, rather than know myſelf the cruel 
© inltrument of robbing the world of 
© ſuch perfection, conſent to retain the 
fatal teſtimony of your love.” 

So ſaying, he pocketed the chain, 
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with an air of ineffable mortification; 


and was rewarded for his compliance. 
with the moſt endearing careſſes of his 
dulcinea; who, amidſt the tumults of 
her joy, ejaculated a thouſand acknow- 
ledgments to Heaven, for having bleſſed 
her with the affection of ſuch a man, 
whoſe honour was unrivalled by any 
thing but his love. ; be” 


CHAP. xvI. 


HIS SUCCESS REGETS A BLIND SE 
CURITY, BY WHICH HE 1S ONCE 
AGAIN WELL NIGH ENTRAPPED 
IN HIS DULCINEA'S APARTMENT, 


N this manner did the crafty Fathom 
turn to account thole ingratiating 
qualifications he inherited fiom nature 
and maintain with incredible affiduity 


and circumſpection, an -amorous cor- 


reſpondence with two domeſtick rivals, 
who watched the conduct of each other 
wich the moſt indefatigable virulence 
of envious ſuſpicion; until an accident 
happened, which had well nigh ovei» 
turned the bark of his policy, and in- 
duced him to alter the courle, that he 


might not be ſhipwrecked on the rocks 


that began to multiply in the proſecus 
tion of his preſent voyage. Kos 
The jeweller, who, as a German, 
wanted neither pride nor oftentation, 
never filed to celebrate the anniverſary 
of his birth, by an annual feaſt granted 
to his neighbours and friends; and, on 
thele occaſions, was accuſtomed to wear 
Wn 5 that 
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that chain, which, though bequeathed 
to his daughter, he conſidered as an 
ornament appertaining to the family, 
whereof he hi 

ingly, when the time of this feſtival 
revolved, he as uſual ordered Wilhel- 
mina to ſurrender it for the day. This 
injunction, the reader will perceive, our 
young lady was in no condition to 
obey; ſhe had, however, foreſeen the 
gemand, and contrived a fcheme of be- 
haviour for the occaſion, which ſhe 
forthwith put in execution. | | 
With an air of uncommon chearful- 


neſs purpoſely aſſumed, ſhe retired to 


her cloſet, on pretence of complying with 


his defire, and having employed a few 


minutes in rummaging her drawers, 
and difordering her moveables, uttered 
2 loud fhriek, that brought her father 
inſtantly into the apartment, where he 
found his davghter toſſing about her 
_ cloaths and tripkets with violent de- 


monſtrations of diſorder and affright, 


and heard her in alamentable flrain de- 
clare, that ſhe was robbed of her chain, 


and for ever undone. This was ſo far 


from being an agreeable intimation to 
the jewellery, that he was ſtiuck dumb 


with aſtoniſhment and vexation; and 


It was not till after a long pauſe, that 
he pronounced the word, * Sacrament!” 
_ with an emphaſis denoting the moſt 
mortifying ſurprize. 


Soon as that exclamation eſcaped from 


his lips, he flew to the eſcritore as if 
znſtinctively, and joining Wilhelmina 
in her occupation, tumbled it's whole 
contents upon the floor in a trice. 
While he was thus employed, in the 
noſt exprefiive ſilence, the wife of his 
oſom chanced to paſs that way; and 
ſeeing them both occupied with ſuch 
violence and trepidation, believed at firit 
that they were certainly actuated by the 
| ſpirit of frenzy; but when ſhe inter- 
poſed, by aſking with great earneſtneſs, 


the cauſe of ſuch tran{poi ts and diſtract- 


ed behaviour; and heard her huſband 

reply with an accent of deſpair, © The 
© chain! the chain of my forefathers is 
© no more.* She immediately juſtified 
his emotion, by undergoing the ſame 
alarm, and without farther heſitation 
engaged her ſelf in the ſearch, beginning 
with a ſong, which might be compared 
to the hymn of battle among theGreeks, 
or rather more aptiy to that which the 
Spartan females ſung round the altar of 
Diana, ſurnamed Oithiap; tor, it was 


imſelf was head: accord- 


attended with ſtrange geſticulations, and 
in the courſe of utterance became ſa 
loud and ſhrill, that the gueſts, who 
were by this time partly aſſembled, be- 


ing confounded at the clamour, ruſhed 


towards the place from whence it ſeem. 
ed to Lat and found their landlord, 
with his wife and daughter, in the atti- 
tudes of diſtraction and deſpair, 


When they underſtood the nature of 


the caſe, they condoled the family on 
their misfortune, and would have retired, 


on the ſuppoſition that it would defeat 
the mirthful intent of their meeting 


but the jeweller muſtering up his whole 


temper and hoſpitality, intreated them 
to excufe his diſorder, and favour him 


with their company, which, he obſerved, 
was now more than ever wanted, to 
diſpe] the melancholy ideas inſpired by 


his loſs. Notwithſtanding this apology, 
and the efforts he made in the ſequel to 


enterta:n his friends with jollity and 


 good-humour, his heart was ſo linked 
to the chain, that he could not detach 
himſelf from the thoughts of it, which 


invaded him at ſhort intervals in ſuch 


qualms as effectually ſpoiled his appetite 


and hindered his digeſtion. | 
He revclved within himſelf the cir- 


cumſtances of his diſaſter, and in can- 
vailing all the probable means by which 
the chain could be ftolen, concluded 
that the deed muſt have been done by 


ſome perſon in the family, who, in con- 


ſequence of having accels to his daugh- 
ter's chamber, had either found the 


drawer left open by her careleſſneſs and 
negle&t, or found means to obtain a 
falle key, by ſome waxen impreſſion ; 


for the locks of the elcritore were ſafe 
aud uninjured. His ſuſpicion being thus 


confined within his own houſe, tome- 
times pitched upon his workmen, and 
ſometimes upon his wife; who, he 


thought, was the more likely to prac- 


tile tuch fineſſe, as ſhe conſidered Wil- 
helmina in the light of a davghter-in- 
law, whoſe interett interfered with her 
own, and who had often harangued to 
him in private, on the ſolly of leaving 
this very chain in the young lady's pol- 
{eſhon. 


The more he conſidered this ſubject, 


he thought he {aw the more reaſon to 
attribute the damage he had fuſtained 
to the machinations of his ſpouſe; who, 


he did not doubt, was diſpoled to fea - 
ther her own neſt, at the expence of him 
and his heirs; and who, with the ſame 


honelt 
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honeſt intention, had already ſecreted 
for her private uſe thoſe inconſiderable 
jewels, which of late had at different 


times been miſſing. Arrouſed by theſe 


ſentiments, he reſolved to retaliate her 
own ſchemes, by contriving means to 


viſit her cabinet in ſecret, and if poſſible, 


to rob the robber of the ſpoils ſhe had 
gathered to his prejudice, without com- 
ing to any explanation, which might 
end in domeſtick turmoils and eternal 
a | | 

While the huſband exerciſed his re- 
flection in this manner, his innocent 
mate did not allow the powers of her 
imagination to reſt in idleneſs and ſloth. 
Her obſervations touching the loſs of 
the chain were ſuch, as a ſuſpicious 
woman, biaſſed by hatred and envy, 
would naturally make. To her it ſeem- 
ed highly improbable, that a thing of 
ſuch value, fo carefully depoſited, ſhould 
vaniſh without the connivance of it's 
keeper ; and without much expence of 
conjecture, divined the true manner in 
which it was conveyed. The ſole dif- 
ficulty that occurred in the reſearches of 
ber ſagacity, was to know the gallant 
who had been favoured with ſuch a 
pledge of Wilhelmina's affection; for, 
as the reader will eafily imagine, ſhe 
never dreamed of viewing Ferdinand 
in that odious perſpective. In order to 


latisfy her curioſity, diſcover this happy 


favourite, and be revenged on her petu- 
lant rival, ſhe prevailed upon the jew- 
eller to employ a ſcout, who ſhould 
watch all night upon the ſtair, without 
the knowledge of any other perſon in 
the family; alledging, that in all like- 
lihood, the houſe- maid gave private ad- 
mittance to ſome lover, who was the 
author of all the loſſes they had lately 


ſuffered, and that they might poſſibly de- 


tet him in his nournal adventures; and 


obſerving, that it would be imprudent 


to intimate their deſign to Wilhelmina, 
leſt through the heedleſſneſs and indil- 
cretion of youth, the might chance to 
divulge the ſecret, ſo as to fruſtrate their 

am, : 15 | 
A Swiſs, in whoſe honeſty the Ger- 
man could confide, being hired for this 
purpoſe, was poſted in a dark corner of 
the ſtair-caſe, within a few paces of the 
door, which he was directed to watch; 
_ andaQtually ſtood centinel three nights, 
without perceiving the leaſt object of 
ſuſpicion z but on the fourth, the evil 
s of our adyenturer conducted him 


to the ſpot, on his voyage to the apart- 
ment of his dulcinea, with whom he 
had pre-concerted the aſſignation. Hav- 


ing made the ſignal, which conſiſted of 


two gentle taps on her door, he was im- 


2 admitted; and the Swiſs no 
a 


ſooner ſaw him fairly houſed, than he 


crept ſoftly to the other door, that was 
left open for the purpoſe, and gave im- 
mediate intimation of what he had per- 


ceived; this intelligence, however, he 
could not convey ſo ſecretly, but the 
lovers, who were always vigilant upon 


theſe occaſions, overheard a fort of com 


motion in the jeweller's chamber, the 
cauſe of which their apprehenhon was 
ingenious enough to comprehend. 


We have formerly obſerved, that our 


adventurer could not make his retreat 
by the door, without running a very 
great riſk of being detected, and the ex- 
pedient of the chimney he had no incli- 


nation to repeat; ſo that he found him- 


ſelf in a very uncomfortable dilemma, 
and was utterly abandoned by all his 


invention and addreſs; when his miſ- 


treſs, in a whiſper, detired him to begin 


a dialogue aloud, in an apology, im- 


porting, that he had miſtaken the door; 
and that his intention was to viſit her 
father touching a ring beionging to the 
young Count Melville, which the knew 
Fathom had put into his hands in or- 
der to be altered. | | 3 
Ferdinand ſeizing the hint, availed 
himſelf of it without delay, and un- 
bolting the door, pronounced in an au- 
dible voice, Upon my honour, Ma- 
« demoiſelle, you wrong my intention, 
if you imagine I came hither with any 
diſreſpectful or diſhonourabie motive: 

I have buſineſs with your father, which 
cannot be delayed till to- morrow, with- 


and mykelf; therefore I took the li- 
berty of viſiting him at theſe untimely 


tune to miſtake the door in the dark. 


o 
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« truttonz and again eflure you, that 
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= 
© which I have always entertained for 
o 


you and your father's family.“ 
To this remonſtrance, which was di- 


ſtinctly heard by the German and his 


wife, who by this time ſtood liſtening 


at the door, the young lady replied in a 
ſhrill accent of diſplealure, Sir, Iam 


+ bound to believe that all your actions 


* are 


out manifelt prejudice to my friend 


hours; and it has been my misfor- 
I beg pardon for my involuntary in- 


nothing was farther from my thoughts, 
than any deſign to violate that reſpe& 
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are conducted by honour; but, you 
muſt give me leave to tell you, that 
your miſtake is a little extraordinary, 
and your viſit, even to my father, at 
this timeof the night, altogether unſea- 
ſonable, if not myſterious. - As for 
the interruption I have ſuffered in my 
repoſe, I impute it to my own forget- 
fulneſs, in leaving my door unlocked; 
and blame myſelf fo ſeverely for the 
omiſſion, that I ſhall to-morrow put 
it out of my own power to be guilty 
of the like for the future, by ordering 
the paſſage to be nailed up: mean 
while, if you would perſuade me of 
your well-meaning, you will inſtant- 


ſuffer by your continuance in my 
apartment.” 1 


Madam, ' anſwered our hero, I will 


not give you an opportunity to repeat 
the command, which I thall forthwith 
obey, after having intreated you once 


W Aa 


© more to forgive the diſturbance I have 


© given.” So ſaying, he gently opened 
the door, and at fight of the German 
and his wife, who he well knew wait- 
ed for his exit, ſtarted back, and gave 


tokens of confuſion, which were partly 


real, and partly affected. The jeweller, 


fully ſatisfied with Fathom's declara- 


tion to his daughter, received him with 


a complaiſant look; and, in order to 
alleviate his concern, gave him to un- 
derſtand that he already knew the rea- 


ſon of his being in that apartment, and 
deſired to be informed of what had 
procured him the honour to ſee him at 


ſuch a juncture. A ra 
My dear friend,” ſaid our adven- 
turer, pretending to recolle& Himſelf 
_ with difficulty, © I am utterly aſhamed 
and confounded to be diſcovered in 
this fituation ; but as you have over- 
heard what paſſed between Mademoi- 
ſelle and me, I know you will do juſ- 
tice to my intention, and forgive my 
miſtake, 
having intruded upon your family at 
theſe ' Phan I muſt now tell you, that 
my couſin Count Melville was fome- 
time ago ſo much nillrepreſented to his 
mother, by certain malicious informers, 
who delight in ſowing diſcord in pri- 
vate families, that ſhe actually believ- 
ed her ſon an extravagant ſpendthrift, 
who had not only conlumed his remit- 
© tances in the moſt riotous ſcenes of 
«© diforder, but alſo indulged a perni- 
»- cjous appetite for gaming to ſuch a 


«„ a „„ a „ „ „ «„ „ «„ 


ly withdraw, left my reputation ſhould 


After begging” pardon for 


© degree, that he had loſt all his cloaths 
* and jewels at play. In conſequence 
© of ſuch falſe information, ſhe expoſ- 
tulated with him in a ſevere letter, and 
deſired he would tranſmit to her that 
ring which is in your cuſtody, it being 
a family ſtone, for which ſhe expreſſed 
an ineſtimable value. The young 


gentleman, in his anſwer to her re- 
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© proof, endeavoured to vindicate him. 
« ſelf from the aſperſions which had 
been caſt upon his character; and with 
© regard to the ring, told her it was at 
« preſent in the hands of a jeweller, in 
© order to be new ſet, according to her 
« own directions, and that whenever it 
© ſhould be altered, he would ſend it 
home to her by ſome ſafe conveyance. 
This account the good lady took for 
* an evaſion, and upon that ſuppoſition 
© has again written to him, in ſuch a 
* provoking ſtyle, that although the 
letter arrived but half an hour ago, 
* he is determined to diſpatch a courier 
© before morning with the miſchievous 
: ring, for which, in compliance with 
c 
c 


the impetuoſity of his temper, I have 


taken the freedom to diſturb you at 

this unſeaſonable hour. 

The German paid implicit faith to 
every circumſtance of this ſtory, which 
indeed could not well be ſuppoſed to be 


invented extempore; the ring was im- 


mediately reſtored, and our adventurer 
took his leave, congratulating himſelf 


upon his ſignal deliverance from the 


inare in which he had fallen. 


CHAP. XVI. 


THE STEP-DAME'S SUSPICIONS BE- 


ING AWAKENED, SHE LAYS A 
SNARE FOR OUR ADVENTURER, 
FROM WHICH HE 15S DELIVERED 
BY TRE INTERPOSITION OF HIS 
"GOOD GENIUS. h 


the penetration of the wife was not ſo 
eaſily deceived: that ſame dialogue in 


Wilhelmina's apartment, far from al- 


laying, rather inflamed her ſuſpicion; 


becauſe, in the like emergency, ſhe her- 


ſelf had once profited by the fame, of 
nearly the ſame contrivance. Without 


communicating her doubts to the father, 
ſhe reſolved to double her attention to 
the daughter's future conduct, and 1 
| ſu 
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FRHOUGH the huſband ſwallowed 
4 the bait without farther inquiry, 
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ſuch a ſtrict eye over tlie behaviour of good earneſt, while the other ſteered her 
odt.pallant;; that he ſhould find it very © courſe in another direction. The duenna, 


difficult, if not impoſſible, to elude her 
For this 3 ſhe took + 
en, of the right 


obſervation. 
into her pay an old mai 
ſour diſpoſition, who lived in an houſe 
oppoſite to her own, and directed her to 
follow the young lady in all her out- 
goings, whenever ſhe ſhould receive from 
the window a certain ſigual, which the 
mother-in-law agreed to make for the 
occaſion. It was not long before this 
ſcheme "ſucceeded to her with. The 
door of communication betwixt Wil- 
helmina's apartment and the ſtair caſe 
being nailed up by the jeweller's expreſs 
order, our adventurer was altogether 
deprived of - thoſe opportunities he had 
hitherto . and was not at all 
mortified to find himſelf fo reſtricted in 
a correſpondence which began to be 
tireſome and diſagreeable : but the caſe 
was far otherwiſe with his dulcinea, 
whoſe paſſion, the more it was thwarted, 
raged with greater violence; like a fire 
that, from the attempts that are made to 
extinguiſh it, gathers greater force, and 
flames with double fury, 
Upon the ſecond day of her mis for- 
tune, ſhe had written a very tender bil- 


let, lamenting her unhappineſs in being 


deprived of thoſe meetings which conſti- 
tuted the chief joy of her life, and in- 
treating him to contrive ſome means of 
renewing the delicious commerce in an 
unſuſpected place. This intimation ſhe 
propoſed to convey privately into the 
hand of her lover, during his next viſit 
tothe family; but both were ſo narrow - 
ly eyed by the mother, that ſhe found 
the execution of her deſign impractica- 
ble; and next forenoon, on pretence of 
going to church, repaired to the houſe 
a companion, who, being alſo her 


confidante, undertook to deliver the 


billet with her own hand. 
The ſhe-dragon employed by her 


mother, in-obedience to the ſign which 


was difplayed from the window, imme- 
tately put on her veil, and followed 
Wilhelmina at a diſtance, yncil-ſhe ſaw 
her fairly houſed; ſhe would not eren 
then return from her excurſion, but 
hovered about in ſight of the door, with 
i view of making tarther obſei vations: 
in leſs than five minutes after the young 
ady diſappeared, the ſcout perceived her 
coming out, accompanied by her com- 


from whom ſhe. inſtantly, parted, 


ad bent her way towards: the church in 


rival; and, in the 
indignation, devoted them as ſacrifices 


after a moment's ſuſpenſe and conſider- 
ation, divined the true cauſe of this 
ſhort viſit, and reſolved to watch the 
motions of the confidante, whom ſhe 
traced to the academy in which our hero 
lodged, and from which ſhe ſaw her re- 
turn, after the ſuppoſed meſſage was 
delivered: r 
Firaught with this intelligence, the 
rancorous underſtrapper, hied her home 
to the jeweller's wife, and made a faith - 
ful recital of what ſhe had ſeen; com- 
municating, at the ſame time, her own 
conjectures on the ſubje&t, Her em- 
ployer was equally aſtoniſhed and in- 
cenſed at this information; ſhe was 
ſeized with all that frenzy which takes 
poſſeſſion of a lighted woman, when 
ſhe finds herſelf ſupplanted by a deteſted 

firſt tranſports of her 


to her vengeance z nor was her ſurprize 
ſo much the effect of his diſſimulation, 
as of his want of taſte and diſcernment. 
She inveighed again him, not as the 
moſt treacherous lover, but as the moſt 
abject wretch, in courting the ſmiles of 
ſuch an aukward dowdy, while he en- 
joyed the favours of a woman who had 
numbered princes in the train of her ad- 
mirers. For the brilliancy of her at- 
trations, ſuch as they at preſent ſhone, 
ſhe appealed to the deciſion of her mi - 
niſter, who. conſulted her own ſatisfac- 
tion and intereſt, by flattering the other's 
vanity and reſentment; and ſo unac- 
countable did the depravity of our hero's 
judgment appear to this conceited dame, 
that ſhe began to believe there was ſome 
miſtake in the perſon, and to hope that 


 Wilhelmina's gallant was not in reality 


her profeſſed admirer Mr. Fathom, but 
rather one of his fellow-lodgers, whoſe 
paſſion he favoured with his meditation 
and aſſiſtance. .; ; .-:--. 

On this notion, which nothing but 
mere vanity could have inſpired, in op · 
poſition to ſo many more abs 22 pre- 
ſumptions, ſhe took the reſolution of 
bringing the affair to a fuller explana- 
tion, before the would concert any mea- 
ſures to the prejudice of our adventurer, 
and forthwith diſpatched her ſpy back 
to his lodgings, to ſolicit on the part of 
Wilhelmina an immediate anſwer to the, 
letter he had received. This was an ex- 
pedition with hich the old maiden 
would hav wiling'y e, 


44 
it was founded upon an uncertainty, 
which might be attended with-trouble- 
ſome conſequences ; but rather than be 
the means of retarding a negociation, 
jo productive of that fort of miſchief 
_ which is particularly agreeable to all of 


her tribe, ſhe undertook to manage and 


effect the diſcovery, in full confidence 
of her own-talents and experience. 


With ſuch a fund of ſelf-ſufficiency 


and inſtigation, ſhe repaired'to the aca- 
 demy on the inſtant, and enquiring for 
Mr. Fathom, was introduced to his 
apartment, where ſhe found him in the 
very act of writing a billet to the jew- 
eller's daughter. The artful agent hav- 
ing aſked, with the myſterious air of an 
expert go between, if he had not lately 
received a meſſage from a certain young 


lady; and being anſwered in the affirm- 
ative, gave him to underſtand, that ſne 
herſelf was a perſon favoured with the 


f1zendſhip and confidence of Wilhel- 
mina, whom ſhe had known from her 
cradle, and often dandled on her knee ; 
then, in the genuine ſtyle of a prattling 
dry-nurſe, ſhe launched out in encomi- 
ums on his dulcinea's beauty and ſweet- 
neſs of temper, recounting many ſimple 
occurrences of her infancy and 

hood; and finally, deſiring a more cir- 


cumſtantial anſwer to that which ſhe 


had ſent to him by her friend Catherina. 
In the courſe of her loquacity ſhe had 
alſo, according to her inſtructions, hint- 
ed at the misfortune of the door; and, 
on the whole, performed her cue with 
ſuch dexterity and diſcretion, that our 
politician was actually over-reached, 


and having finiſhed his epiſtle, com- 


mitted it to her care, with many verbal 
expreſſions of eternal love and fidelity 
to his charming Wilhelmina. 

The meſſenger doubly rejoiced at her 
| atchievement, which not only recom- 
mended her miniſtry, but alſo gratified 


her malice, returned to her principal 


_ with great exultation; and, delivering 


the letter, the reader will eafily conceive' 


the tranſports” of that lady, when ſhe 
read the contents of it in theſe words. 


« ANGELICK WILHELMINA! 


Cc "De forget thoſe extatick ſcenes we 
1 © have enjoyed together, or even 
«© live without the continuation of that 
mutual bliſs, were to quit all title to 
© perception, and refign®eyery hope of 


future happineſs, No! my charmer, 


child- 
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* R 
* while my head retains the leaſt ſpatk 
© of invention, and my heart glows with 
© the reſolution of a man, our corre. 
© ſpondence ſhall not be cut off by the 
© machinations of an envious ſtep · mo- 
© ther, who never had attractions to in- 
© ſpire a generous paſſion; and now 
„that age and wrinkles have deſtroyed 
* what little ſhare of beauty ſhe once 
© poſſeſſed, endeavours, like the fiend 
© in paradiſe, to blaſt thoſe joys in others 
from which ſhe is herſelf eternally ex · 
© cluded. Doubt not, dear ſoverei 
6 
4 
Cc 
6 
0 


of 
my ſoul! that Iwill ſtudy, with al the 
eagerneſs of deſiring love, how to fruſ- 
trate her malicious intention, and re- 
new thoſe tranſporting moments, the 
remembrance of which now warms 
© the breaſt of your ever conſtant 


© FaTHoM,” 


Had our hero. murdered her father, 
or left her a diſconſolate widow, b 
effecting the death of her dear huſband, 
there might have been a eee. of 
her exerting the Chriſtian virtues of rey 
ſignation and forgiveneſs; but ſuch 
perſonal outrage as that contained in this 
epiſtle, precluded all hope of pardon, 
and rendered penitence of no ſignifica- 
tion. His atrocious crime being now 


fully aſcertained, this virago gave a 


looſe to her reſentment, which became 
ſo loud and tempeſtuous, that her in- 
former ſhuddered at the ſtorm ſhe-bad 
raiſed, and began to repent of Neun 
communicated the intelligence whic 
ſeemed to have ſuch a violent effect upon 
her brain. | 

She endeavoured, however, to allay 


the agitation, by flattering her fancy 
with the proſpect of revenge, and gra- 


dually ſoothed her into a ſtate of deli. 
berate ire; during which ſhe determined 
to take ample vengeance on the delin- 
quent. In the zenith of her rage, ſhe 
would have had immediate recourſe to. 
poiſon or ſteel, had the not been diverted 
from her mortal purpoſe by her coun- 
ſellor, who — . the danger of 
engaging in ſuch violent meaſures, 
and propoſed a more ſecure ſcheme, 


in the execution of which ſhe would 


ſee -the perfidious wretch ſufficiently 
puniſhed, without' any hazard to her 
own perſon or reputation. She adviſed 
her to inform the jeweller of Fathom 's 
efforts to feduce her conjugal fidelity» 
and impart to him aplan, N 7 | 
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would have it in his power to detect our 
adventurer in the very act of practiſing 
upon her virtue. 5 5 

"The lady reliſhed her propoſal, and 
actually reſolved to make an aſfignation 
with Ferdinand, as vſual, and gave no- 
tice of the appointment to her huſband, 
that he might perſonally ! diſcover the 
treachery of his 
inflit upon him ſuch chaſtiſement as 
the German's brutal diſpoſition ſhould 


ſuggeit, when inflamed by that: ſpecies | 


ol provocation. Had this project been 
to bear, Ferdinand in all like- 
lihood would have been diſqualiſied from 
engaging in any future intrigue; but 
Fate ordained that the deſign ſhould be 
defeated, in order to reſerve him for more 
important occaſions. v1 4 5 er 
Before the circumſtances of the plan 
could be adjuſted, it was his good for- 
tune to meet his dulcinea in the ſtreet, 
and in the midſt of their mutual condo- 
lence on the interruption they had ſuffer- 
ed in their correſpondence, he aſſured 
her, that he would never give his in- 
vention reſpite until he ſhould have ve- 
rified the proteſtations contained in the 
letter he had delivered to her diſcreet 
agent. - This alluſion to a billet ſhe had 
never received, did not fail to alarm her 
fears, and introduce a very mortifying 
explanation, in which he ſo accurately 
deſcribed the perſon of the meſſenger, 
that ſhe, forthwith comprehended the 
plot, and communicated to our hero her 
ſentiments on that ſubjeR. - 
Though he 8 infinite anxiet 
and chagrin at this misfortune, whic 
could not fail to raiſe new obſtacles to 
their love, his heart was a ſtranger to 
the unneaſineſs he affected; and rather 
pleaſed with the occaſion; which would 
furniſn him with pretences to withdraw 
himſelf gradually from an intercourſe, 
by this time become equally cloying and 
unprofitable. Being well acquainted 
with the mother's temperament, he 
gueſſed the preſent ſituation of her 
— — concluding ſhe would 
make the ller a party in her revenge, 
he reſolved from l to diſcon· 
tinue his viſits, and cautiouſly: guard 
⁊ꝛgainſt any future interview with the 
lady, hom he had rendered ſo impla- 
„ han ns inns anions ©: 
. NV well for 2 2 that 
Ws ortune ſo ſeaſonabl in ; 
for that ſame day, in the — he 


Vas favoured with a billet from abe jew. 


9 


pretended friend, and 


of an impatient lover. 


all his tenderneſs and attachment. 


eller's wife, couched in the ſame tender 
ſtyle ſhe had formerly uſed, and im- 
porting an earneſt deſire of ſeeing him 
next day, at the wonted rendez vous. 
Although his penetration was ſufficient 
to perceive the drift of this meſſage, or 
at leaſt to diſcern the riſk. he ſhould run 


in complying with her. requeſt, yet he. 


was willing to be more fully certified of 
the truth of his ſuſpicion, and wrote an 
anſwer to the billet, in which he aſſured 
her, that he would repair to the place of 
appointment, with all the punctuality 
8 ; Neverthelets, 
inſtead of performing this, promiſe, | he, 
in the morning, took poſt in à ppblick 

aſligna- 


houſe oppolite to the place of à 

tion, in ordet to reconnoitrethe ground; 
and about noon had the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing tke German, wrapped in a cloak, 
enter the door of his wife's ſhe friend, 


though the appointment was fixed at 
five in the eyening. Fathom bleſſed 
his good angel, for having conducted 
him clear of this conſpiracy, and kept 
his ſtation with great tranquillity, till 


the hour of meeting, when he beheld 


his enraged Thaleſtris take the ſame 

route, and enjoyed her diſappointment 
with ineffable ſatis faction. | 8 
Thus favoured with a pretext, he 
took his leave of her, in a letter, giving 
her to underſtand, that he was no ſtran- 
ger to the harbarous ſnare ſhe had laid 


for him; and vpbraiding her with hay- 


ing made ſuch an ungrateful return for 
She 


was not backward in conveying a reply 


to this expoſtulation, which ſeemed to 
have been dictated in all the diſtraction 


of a proud woman who ſees her ven- 
geance baffled, as well as her love diſ- 
dained. Her letter was nothing but a 
ſucceſſion of reproaches, nienaces, and 
incoherent execrations. She taxed him 
with knavery, inſenſibility, and diſſi- 
mulation; imprecated a thouſand curſes 
upon his head; and threatened nqt only 
to perſecute his life with all ⁊he arts that 
hell and malice could inſpire, but alſo 
to wound him in the perſon; of her 
davghter-in-Jaw, who ſhould be in- 
cloſed for liſe in a convent, Where he 
would have leiſure to kepeot 4 5 
looſe and diſorderly practices, which be 
bad taught her to commit, and of which 
ſhe could not pretend innocence, as they 
had ĩt in their power to confront her with 
the evidence of her lovers on con- 
feſſion Vet all this denunciation was 

'& >. qualified 
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qualified with an alternative, by which 
he was given to unſterſtand, that the 
gates of mercy were ſtill open, and that 
penitence was capable of waſhing out 
the deepeſt ſtain of guilt. | 

| Ferdinand read the whole 'remon- 
ſtrance with great compoſure and mo- 
deration, and was content to incur the 
hazard of her hate, rather than put her 
to the trouble of making ſuch an effort 
of generoſity, as would induce her to 
forgive the heinous offence he had com- 
. mitted ; nor did his apprehenſion for 
:Wilhelmina in the leaſt influence his 
behaviour on this occaſion : ſo zealous 
was he for her ſpiritual concerns, that 
he would have been glad to hear ſhe had 
actually taken the veil; but he knew 
ſuch a ſtep was not at all agreeable to 
her dif fon, and that no violence 
-would be offered to her inclinations on 
that ſcore, unleſs her ſtep- mother ſhould 


communicate to the father that letter 


of Fathom's which ſhe had intercepted, 
and by which the German would be 
convinced of his daughter's backſlid- 
ing; but this meaſure, he rightly ſup- 
' poſed, the wife would not venture to 
take, left the huſband, inſtead of tak- 
ing her advice touching the you 
| ſhould ſeek to compromiſe the aff: 
offering her in marriage to her de- 
baucher; a proffer, which, if accepted, 


would overwhelm the mother with vex - 


ation and deſpair. He therefore choſe 
to-truſt to the effects of lenient time, 
which he hoped would gradually weaken 
the reſentment of this Pentheſilea, and 
diſſolye his connection with the other 
arts of the family, from which he 
longed to bs totally detached, 
; - well 'foever he might have ſuc- 
_ ceeded in his attempts to ſhake off the 
yoke of the mother, who, by her ſitu- 
ation in life, was reſtrained from pro- 


ſecuting thoſe meaſures her reſentment 
inſt his fortitude and 


had planned 55 
indifference; he would have found 
greater difficulty than he had foreſeen, 
in diſengagin himſelf from the daugh- 
ter, -whoſe aff=Qions he had won under 
the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of ' honour 
and: fidelity; and who, now- ſhe was 
debarred of his company and conver- 
ſation, and in danger of loſing him for 
ever, had: actually taken the reſdlution 
of diſcloſing the amour; to her father, 
that he wight interpoſe in behalf of: her 
p_ and reputation, and ſecure her 
happineſs by the ſanction bf the church. 
20 i 9 e 122% 
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ng lady, 
Mair, by 


part of an exquiſite 


} * 


CHAP. XVIII. 
OUR MERO DEPARTS FROM vix- 
NA, AND QUITS THE DOMAIN op 


VENUS FOR THE ROUGH FlELD - 
OF MARS. | 


FF UCETLY for our adventurer, 
before he adhered. to this deter- 
mination, the young Count De Mel. 
ville was ſummoned to Preſburg by 
his father, who defrred to ſee him, 
before he ſhould take the field, in con- 
ſequence of a rupture between the em- 
peror and the French king ; and Fathom 
of courſe quitted Vienna, in order to 
attend his patron, after he and Renaldo 
had * two whole years in that ca- 
pital, where the former had made him- 
ſelf perfect in all the polite exerciſes, 
become maſter of the French tongue, 
and learned to ſpeak the Italian with 
great facility; over and above thoſe 
other accompliſhments in which we 
have repreſented him as an inimitable 
original. 30 2IP 
As for the young count, his exte- 
riors were ſo much improved by the 
company to which he had acceſs, ſince 
his departure from his father's houſe, 
that his parents were equally ſurprized 
and overjoyed at the alteration. All 
that aukwardneſs and ruſticity which 
hung upon his deportment, was, like 
the rough coat pf a diamond, poliſhed 
away; the connection and diſpoſition 
of his limbs, ſeemed to have been ad- 
juſted anew; his carriage was become 
eaſy, his air perfectly genteel, and his 
converſation gay and unreſtrained. The 
merit of this reformation was in a great 
meaſure aſcribed to the care and ex- 
ample of Mr. Fathom, who was re- 
ceived by the old count and his lady 
with marks of fingular friendſhip and 
eſteem; nor was he overlooked by 
Mademoiſelle, who ſtill remained in a 
ſtate of celibacy, and ſeemed to have 
reſigned all hope of altering her condi- 
tion; ſhe expreſſed uncommon ſatisfac- 
tion at the return of her old favourite, 
and re-admitted him into the ſame de- 
of familiarity with which' he had 
5 honoured before his departure. 
The joy of Tereſa was ſo exceſſive at 
his arrival, that ſne could ſcarce ſup- 
preſs her raptures, ſo as to conceal them 
from the notice of the family; and our 
hero, upon this occaſion, performed the 
actor, in diſſembling 
oe 1 4 tholg 
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thoſe tranſports which his boſom never and provided with every thing neceſſa - 
knew. So well had this pupil retained ry to a perſon in his condition; but ſuch 
the leſſons of her inſtructor, that in the was his defire of glory, that he reſiſted 
midft of thoſe fraudulent appropriations, his patron's importunities with great 
which ſhe ſtill continued to make, ſhe conſtancy, till at length, ſeeing the old 
found means to ſupport her intereſt and gentleman obſtinately determined to con- 
character with Mademoiſelle, and even fult his health, by removing him from 
to acquire ſuch influence in the family, the field, be gradually ſuffered himſelf. 
that no other ſervant, male or female, to recover the uſe of his hands, made 
could pretend to live under the ſame ſhift to fit up in his bed, and amuſe bim- 
roof, without paying inceſſant homage ſelf with cards or back-gammon, and 
to this artful waiting-woman, and yield- notwithſtanding the feeble; condition of 
ing the moſt abje&t ſubmiſſion to her his legs, ventured to ride out on horſe- 
will. | | back, to viſit the lines ; though the 
- The young gentleman having tarried count and his ſon would never yield to 
at Preſburg about fix weeks, during his ſolicitations ſo far, as to let him 
which a ſmall field-equipage was pre- accompany Renaldo in thoſe excurſions 
pared for Renaldo, they repaired to the and reconnoitering parties by which 2 
camp at Heilbron, under the auſpices volunteer inures himſelf to toil and pe- 
of Count Melville, in whoſe regiment ril, and acquires that knowledge in the 
they carried arms as volunteers, with a operations of war, which qualifies him 
new to merit promotion in the ſervice, for a command inthe ſervicte. 
by their own perſonal behaviour. Our Notwithſtanding this exemption from 


adventurer would have willingly diſ- all duty, our adventurer . mat- 
nſed with this occaſion of ſignalizing ters ſo as to paſs for a youth of infinite 
imſelf, his talents being much better mettle, and even rendered his backward- 
adapted to another ſphere of life; ne- neſs and timidity ſublervient to the ſup- 
vertheleſs, he affected uncommon ala- port of that character, by expreſſing an 
crity at the proſpect of gathering laurels 1mpatience of lying inactive, and a de- 
in the field, and ſubſcribed to his for- fire of ſignalizing his proweſs, which 
tune with a good grace; forſeeing, that even the diſabled condition of his body 
even in a campaign, a man of his art could ſcarce reſtrain. He mult be a man 
and ingenuity, might find means to of very weak nerves and exceſſive irre- 
conſult his corporal fafety, without any ſolution, who can live in the midſt of 
danger to his reputation. Accordingly, actual ſervice, without imbibing ſome 
before he had lived full three weeks in portion of military fortitude z danger 
camp, the damp ſituation and ſudden becomes habitual, and loſes a great part 
change in his way of life, had ſuch a of it's terror; and as fear is often caught 
violent effect upon his conſtitution, that by contagion, ſo is courage communi- 
he was deprived of the uſe of all his cated among the individuals of an amy. 
limbs; and mourned without ceaſing, The hope of fame, deſire of honours 
his hard fate, by which he found him- and preferment, envy, emulation, and 
ſelf precluded fom all opportunity of the dread of diſgrace, are motives which 
extrting his diligence, courage, and co-operate in ſuppreſſin that averſion to 
| activity, in the character of a ſoldier, death or mutilation, which nature hath 
to which he now aſpired. _ implanted in the human mind; and 
| Renaldo, who was actually enamour- therefore, it is not to be wondered at, 
ved of a martial life, and miſſed no oc- if Fathom, who was naturally chicken- 
caſion of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, con- hearted, gained ſome advanta over 
boled his companion, with great cor- his diſpoſition, before the end of the 
diality, encouraged him with the hope campaign, which happened to be nei - 
of ſeeing his conſtitution familiarized ther perilous nor ſevere. ee. 
to the inconveniences of a camp, and ac- Dunes the winter, while both armies 
commodated him with every thing which remained in quarters, our adventurer ,. 
he thought would alleviate the pain of attended his patron to Preſburg; and be- 
$ body, as well as the anxiety of his fore the troops were in motion, Renaldo 
mind. The old count, who fincerely obtained a commiſſion, in conſequence 
ſympatized with his affliction, would of which, he went into garriſon at Phi- 
have perſuaded him to retire into quar- lipſburg, whither he was followed by 
| ters, where he could be carefully nurfed, our hero, while the old count's mo 
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ealled him to the field in a different 
place. Ferdinand for ſome time had no 
reaſon to be diſſatisfied with this diſ- 

ſition, by which he was at once de- 
livered from the fatigues of a campaign, 
and the inſpection of a ſevere cenſor, 
in the 
his ſatis faction was ſtill increaſed by 


an accidental meeting with the Tyro- 
leze, who had been his confederate at 


Vienna, and now chanced to ſerve in 
garriſon on the ſame footing with him- 


ſelf. Theſetwo knights-errant renewed 


their former correſpondence; and, as all 
ſoldiers are addicted to gaming, levied 
contributions upon all thoſe officers who 


had money to loſe, and temerity to 


lay. | | 3 
: However, they had not long purſued 
this branch of traffick, when their ſuc- 
| ceſs was interrupted by a very ſerious 
occurrence, that for the preſent entirely 


detached the gentlemen in the garriſon 
The French 


from ſuch amuſements. 
troops inveſted Fort Kehl, ſituated on 
the Rhine, oppoſite to Straſburg, and 
the Imperialiſts dreading that the next 
ſtorm would fall upon Philipſburg, em- 
ployed themſelves with great diligence, 
to put that important fortreſs in a pro- 
per poſture of defence. If the ſuſpen- 
ſion of play was diſpleaſing to our 


hero, the expectation of being beſieged 


was by no means more agreeable. He 
knew the excellence of the French en- 
gineers, the power of their artillery, 
and the perſeverance of their general: 
he felt, by anticipation, the toils of 
hard duty upon the works, the horrors 
of night alarms, cannonading, bom- 
bardment, ſallies, and mines blown 
up; and deliberated with himſelf, he- 
ther or not he ſhould privately with- 
draw, and take refuge among the be- 
| Hegers; but when he reflected that ſuch 


à n ſtep, beſides the infamy that muſt 


attend it, would be like that of running 
upon Scylla, ſeeking to avoid Charybdis, 
as he would be expoſed to more danger 
And inconvenience in the trenches, than 
he could poſſibly undergo in the town, 


and after all run the riſk of being taken. 


and treated as a deſerter; upon theſe con- 
_ fiderations, he reſolved to ſubmit him- 
ſelf to his deſtiny, and endeavoured to 
mitigate the rigour of his fate, by thoſe 
arts he had formerly practiſed with ſuc- 
ceſs. He accordingly found means to 
enjoy a very bad ſtate bf bealth during 


the whole fiege, which laſted about fix 


rſon of Count Melville; and 


a fixed and firm foundation. 
in fancy, often enjoyed a proſpect of 
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weeks after the trenches were opene 
and then the garriſon marched out by 
capitulation, with all the honours of 


CHAP. XIX. 


HE PUTS HIMSELF UNDER THE 
GUIDANCE OF HIS ASSOCIATE, 
AND STUMBLES UPON THE 
FRENCH CAMP, WHERE HE F1- 
 NISHES HIS MILITARY CAREER. 


\ JO THING elſe of moment un | 
tranſacted during that campaign; 
and in the winter, our adventurer, with 


the young count, and his friend the 


Tyroleze, were diſpoſed in quarters of 
cantonment, where Ferdinand made 
himſelf amends for the chagrin he had 
undergone, by the exerciſe of thoſe 
talents. in which he excelled. Not that 
he was ſatisfied with the ſphere of life 
in which he acted; though he knew 
himſelf conſummate in the art of play, he 
was not at all ambitious of a gameſter's 
name; nor did he find himſelf diſpoſed 
to hazard thoſe diſcoveries and expla- 
nations to which heroes of that claſs 
are ſometimes neceſſarily expoſed, His 
aim was to dwell among the tents of 
civil life, undiſturbed by quarrels and 
the din of war, and render mankind 
ſubſervient to his intereſt, not by ſtra- 


tagems which irritate, but by that ſup · 


pleneſs of inſinuation, which could not 
fail to ſoothe the temper of thoſe on 
whom he meant to prey. es 
He ſaw that all his expectations of 
Count Melville's future favour, were 


connected with his choice of a military 


life; and that his promotion in the 
ſervice would, in a great meaſure, de- 
pend upon his perſonal behaviour in 
ſuch emergencies as he did not- at all 
wiſh to encounter. On the other hand, 
he confided fo much in his own dexterity © 
and addreſs, that he never doubted of 
being able to rear a ſplendid fortune for 
himſelf, provided he could once obtain 
He had, 


England, not only as his native coun- 
try, to which, like a true citizen, " 

longed to be united; but alſo as the 
land of promiſe; flowing with milk and 
honey, and abounding with ſubjects on 
which he knew his talents would be 


properly exerciſed. Theſe 


„ 


projects. J 
Accordingly, the inclination of this 
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. Theſe reflections never occurred with- 
out . a ſtrong impreſſion upon 
the mind of our adventurer, which in- 
fluenced his deliberations in ſuch a 
manner, as at'len amounted to a 

& reſolution of withdrawing him- 


ſelf privately from a ſervice that teemed 


with diſagreeable events, and of tranſ- 


porting himſelf into the country of his 
anceſtors, which he eonfidered as the 


Canaan of all able adventurers. | But, 


revious to his appearance on that ſtage, 


e was deſirous of viſiting the metro- 

lis of France, in which he hoped to 
improve himſelf in the knowledge of 
men and things, and acquire ſuch in- 
telligence as would qualify him to act 
a more important part upon the Britiſh 
ſcene. After having for ſome time in- 
dulged theſe proſpects in ſecret, he de- 
termined to accommodate himſelf with 
the company and experience of the 


Tyroleze, whom, under the ſpecious 
_ title of an aſſociate, he knew he could 


convert into a very ſerviceable tool, in 
forwarding the execution of his own 


confederate was ſaunded by diſtant 
hints; and being found apt, our hero 
made him privy to his deſign of decamp- 
ing without beat of drum ; though, at 
the ſame time, he begged his advice, 
touching the method of their departure, 
that he might retire with as much de- 
licacy as the nature of ſuch a ſtep would 
permit. Divers conſultations were held 
upon this ſubject, before they adhered 


do the reſolution of making their eſcape 


from the army, after it ſhould have 
taken the field in the ſpring; becauſe, 
in that caſe, they would have frequent 
opportunities of going abroad on fo- 
raging parties, and during one of theſe 
excurſions, might retire in ſuch a manner 
as to perſuade their companions that 
they had fallen into the enemy's hands. 
| Agreeable to this determination, the 


camp was no ſooner formed in Alſace, 


than our affociates began to make pre- 
parations for their march, and had al- 
ready taken all the previous meaſures 
for their departure, when an accident 
heppinbd, which our hero did not fail to 
convert to his on advantage; this was 


no other than the deſertion of Renaldo's 


ralet, who, in conſequence of a gentle 
chaſtiſement, which he had richly merited, 
thought proper to diſappear, after hav- 
ng plundered his maſter's portmanteau, 


vrhich he had forced open for the pur - 
poſe; Ferdinand, who was the firſt pere 
ſon that diſcovered the theft, immedi» 
ately comprehended the whole advene. 
ture, and taking it for granted that the, 
_ * yu —— return, reſolved, 
to finiſh | what t itive had imper- 
fectly performed. * | 
Being favoured with the unreſerved 
confidence of the young count, he in- 
ſtantly had recourſe to; his bureau, the, 
locks of which he found means to burſt. 
open, and examining, a private drawer, 
contrived with great art to conceal Re- 
naldo's jewels and-caſh, made himſelf 
maſter of the contents without heſita- 
tion 3 then cutting open his cloak bag, 
and ſtrewing the tent with his linen and 
cloaths, ___ to. raiſe his voice, and 
produce ſuch a clamour as alarmed the 
whole neighbourhood, and brought a 
great many officers into the tent. 
He, on this, as on all other eccaſfions, 
performed his cue to a miracle, ex- 
preſſing confuſion and concern fo na- 
turally in his geſtures and exclamation, 
that no man could poſſibly ſuſpe& his 
ſincerity ; nay, to ſuch a degree of fineſſe, 


did his cunning amount, that when his 


friend and patron entered, in conſequence 
of an intimation he {von received of his 
loſs, our adventurer exhibited undoubt- 
ed ſigns of diſtraction and delirium; and 
{pringing upon Renaldo with all the 

rantick fury of a bedlamite, Villain!* 
cried he, * reſtore the effects you have 
« ſtole from your maſter, or you ſhall 
© be immediately committed to the care 
of the prevot!' However mortified 
M. de Melville might be at his own 
misfortune, the condition of his friend 
ſeemed to touch him more nearly; he 
undervalued his own loſs, as a trifle 
that could be eaſily repaĩred, ſaid every 
thing which he thought would tend to 
ſoothe and compoſe the agitation of Fer- 


dinand, and finally prevailed upon him 


to retire to reſt. The calamity was 
wholly attributed to the deſerter; and 
Renaldo, far from ſuſpecting the true 
author, took occaſion, from his beha- 
viour on this emergency, to ad mire him 


as a mirrour of integrity and attach- 


ment: in ſuch an exquiſite manner did 
he plan all his deſigns, that almaſt every; 
inſtance of his fraud furniſhed matter of 
triumph to his reputation. a Þ & ©-,0 268 T0. 
Having thus profitably exerciſed; his, 
genius, this ſubtle politician thought it 


high time to relinquiſh his military ex- 


pectations; 


tions ; and, ſecuring all his valua- 
le acquiſitions about his own perſon, 
rode out with his underſtrapper in the 


midſt of fifty dragoons who went in 


queſt of forage. While the troopers 
were employed in making up their 
truſſes, the two adventurers advanced 


towards the ſkirt of a wood, on pretence 


of reconnoitering; and the Tyroleze, 


who undertook to be our hero's guide, 
directing him to a path which leads to- 


wards Straſburg, they ſuddenly vaniſh- 
ed from the eyes of their companions ; 


who, in a few minutes, hearing the re- 


port of ſeveral piſtols, which the confe- 


derates purpoſely fired, conjectured that 


they had fallen in with a party of French, 


by whomthey were made priſonersof war. 


The Tyroleze had over-rated his own 
knowledge when he took upon himſelf 


the charge of conducting our hero; for, 
upon their arrival at a certain place, 


where two roads croſſed each other, he 


chanced to follow that which not only 
Fruſtrated their intention, but even led 


them directly to the French camp: fo 
that in the twilight they fell in upon one 


of the out- guards, before they were a- 
ware of their miſtake. Whatever con- 


fuſion and perplexity they might under- 


go when they heard themſelves queſtion - 


ed by the centinel on the advanced poſt, 
certain it is, they betrayed no ſymp- 


toms of fear or diſorder; but, while 
Ferdinand endeavoured to recolle& him- 
ſelf, his fellow-traveller, with the ap- 


pearance of admirable intrepidity and 


| prone of mind, told the ſoldier, that 


e and his companion were two gentle- 


men of family, who had quitted the 


Auſtrian army, on account of having 
ſuſtained ſome ill-uſage, which they had 


no opportunity of reſenting in any other 


way; and that they were come to offer 
their ſervices to the French general, to 


| Whoſe quarters they deſired to be im- 
mediately conveyed. 


The centinel, to whom ſuch an in- 


{ance of deſertion was neither rare, nor 
indeed uncommon, directed them with- 
_ out ſcruple to the next poſt, where they 
found a ſerjeant's party, from which, 
at their requeſt, they were tranſmitted 
to the officer of the grand guard, and 
by him, next morning, introduced to 
Count Coigny, who very politely re- 


ceived them as volunteers in the army 


of France. Though this tranſlation 
| was not at all to our hero's liking, be 
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was forced to acquieſce in his fate, glad 
to find himſelf, on theſe terms, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his effects, of which he would 
otherwiſe have been infallibly rifled. 
This campaign, however, was the 
moſt diſagreeable period of his whole 
life; becauſe the manner in which he 
had entered into the ſervice, ſubjeded 


him to the particular obſervation and 


notice of the French officers; ſo that he 
was obliged to be very alert in his duty, 
and ſummon all his fortitude to main. 
tain the character he had aſſumed. What 
rendered his ſituation ſtill more unpa- 
latable, was the activity of both armies 
in the courſe of this ſeaſon, during 


which, over and above ſundry fatiguing 


marches and countermarches, he was 
perſonally engaged in the affair of Hallch, 
which was very obſtinate, where, being 
in the ſkirts of the detachment, he was 
actually wounded in the face by the 
{word of an huſſar; but this was, luckily 
tor him, the laſt time he found himſelt 
under the neceſſity of exerting his mili- 
tary. prowels ; for a ceſſation of arms 


was proclaimed before he was cured of 
his wound, and peace concluded about 
the end of the campaign. | 


During his ſojourn in the French 
camp, he aſſumed the character of a 
man of family, who being diſgulted at 
ſome ſupercilious treatment he had met 
with in the German ſervice, and at the 
ſame time ambitious of carrying arms 
under the banners of France, took the 
opportunity of retreating by ſtealth from 


his friends, accompanied only by one 
with whom he could entruſt his inten- 


tion. In this capacity he had managed 
his matters to ſuch advantage, that ma- 
ny French officers of rank were very 


well ditpoſed to contribute their intereſt 


in his behalf, had his inclination verged 
towards promotion in the army; but he 
thought proper to conceal his real de- 
ſign, under the ſpecious pretext of long- 
ing to ſee the metropolis of France, that 
centre of pleaſure and politeneſs, in which 


he propoled to ſpend ſome time for the _ 


improvement of his addreſs and under- 
ſtanding, Theſe were motives too laud- 
able to be oppoſed by his new patrons, 

ſome of whom furniſhed him with let- 
ters of recommendation to certain no. 
blemen of the firſt rank at the court of 
Verſailles, for which place he and his 
companion ſet out from the banks of the 
Rhine, very well ſatisfied with the ho- 
| \ ,__.,_ nourable 
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nourable diſmiſſion they had obtained 
from a life of inconvenience, danger, 


and alarm, . 


„HAF. KX. 
HE PREPARES A'STRATAGEM; BUT 
FINDS HIMSELF COUNTERMINED; 
' PROCEEDS ON HIS JOURNEY, AND 
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leathern bags, in which his jewels and 
caſh were uſually contained. $0 eager 
was our hero to leave the Tyroleze at a 


conſiderable diſtance behind, that he 


rode all night at a round pace, without 
halting, and next morning found him 
ſelf at a village diſtant thirteen | gooe 
leagues from any part of the route which 
he and his companion had at firſt re- 
ſolved to purſue. el 


Here thinking himſelf ſafely delivered 
from the cauſe of all his apprehenſion, 
he determined to lie incognito for a few - 
days, ſo as that he might run no riſk of 


15 OVERTAKEN BY A TERRIBLE 
TEMPEST vt Har cant e 


1 the courſe of this journey, Ferdi- 
1 nand, who was never deficient in his 
political capacity, held a feeret con- 
clave with his own thoughts, not only 
touching the plan of his own future 
conuutt, but alſo concerning his aſſo- 
ciate, of whoſe fidelity and adherence 
he began to entertain ſuch doubts as diſ- 
couraged him from the proſecution of 
that deſign in which the Tyroleze had 
been at firſt included : for he had lately 
obſerved him practiſe the arts of his oc- 
cupation among the French officers with 
ſuch rapacity and want of caution, as 
indicated a dangerous temerity of tem- 
per, as well as a furious rage of acquir- 
ing, which might be ſome time or other 
ſatiated upon his own friends. In other 
words, our adventurer was afraid that 
his accomplice would profit by his know- 
ledge of the rond and countries through 
which they travelled; and, after having 
made free with his moſt valuable effects, 
in conſequence of the familiarity ſub- 
ſiſting between them, leave him ſome 


an accidental meeting upon the road 
with the perſon whoſe company he had 
forſakenz and accordingly took poſ- 
ſeſſion of an apartment, in which he 
went to reſt, deſiring his guide to wake 


him when dinner ſhould be ready. Hav- 
ing enjoyed a very comfortable refreſh- 


ment of ſleep, with his bags under his 
2 he was ſummoned according to 

is direction, and eat a very hearty meal 
with great tranquillity and internal ſa- 
tis faction. In the afternoon he amuſed 


himſelf with happy preſages and ideal 


proſpects of his future fortune; and in 
the midſt of theſe imaginary banquets 
was ſeized with an inclination of realiz- 


ing his bliſs, and regaling his eye-ſight. 


with the fruits of that ſucceſs which 


had hitherto attended his endeavours. 
Thus inflamed, he opened the repoſito- 


ry; and, O reader! what were his re- 
flections, when in lieu of Mademoiſelle 
Melville's ear-rings and necklace, the 
German's golden chain, divers jewels 


morning without the ceremony of a for- 


of conſiderable value, the ſpoils of ſun- 
mal adieu. 


dry dupes, and about two hundred du- 


Arrouzed by this ſuſpicion, he re- 
ſolved to anticipate the ſuppoſed inten- 
tion of the Tyroleze, by taking his own 
departure in the ſame abrupt manner: 
and this ſcheme he actually put in exe- 
eution, upon their arrival in Bar-le-duc, 
where it was agreed they ſhould ſpend 
a day to repoſe and refreſh themſelves 
from the fatigue of hard riding. Fer- 
dinand, therefore, taking the advantage 

| his companion's abſence, (for the Ty- 
toleze had walked abroad to view the 
town) found means to hire a peaſant, 
Who undertook to conduct him through 
a bye-road, as far as Chalons, and with 
this guide he accordingly ſet out on 
Horſeback, after having diſcharged the 
bill, left a blank paper ſealed up in form 
Ma letter directed to his friend, and 


cats in ready- money, he found neither 


more nor leſs than a parcel of ruſty 
nails, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to 
reſemble in weight and bulk the move - 
ables he had loſt. 1 e n :164 
It is not to be ſuppoſed our adven- 
turer made this diſcovery without emo - 
tion. If the eternal ſalvation of man- 
kind could have been purchaſed:for the 


tenth part of his treaſure, he would have 


left the whole ſpecies in a (tate of re- 
probation, rather than redeem them at 
that price, unteſs he had ſeen in the 
bargain” {ome evident advantage to his 
on concerns: one may therefore eaſily 
conceive with what milkineſs of reſig- 
nation he bore the loſs of the whole, 
and ſaw himſelf reduced from ſuch af- 
fluence, to che neceſſity of depending 


Fetured behind his own fiddle a pair of upon about wt ducats, and ſome 


looſe 
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looſe ſilver which he carried in his pock- 
et for his expence upon the road. How- 
ever bitter this pill might be in ſwallow- 
ing, he ſo far maſtered his mortification 
as to digeſt it with a good grace: his 
own, penetration at once pointed out the 
Canal through which this misfortune 
had flowed upon him; he forthwith 
placed the calamity to the account of the 
Tyroleze ; and never doubting that he 
bad retired with the booty acroſs the 
Rhine, into ſome place to which he 
knew Fathom would not follow his 
footſteps, he formed the melancholy re- 
ſolution of purſuing with all diſpatch 
his journey to Paris, that he might with 
all convenient expedition indemnify him- 
ſelf for the diſcomfiture he had ſuſtained. 
With regard to his confederate, his 
.conjecture was perfectly right; that ad- 
venturer, though infinitely interior to our 
hero in point of genius and invention, 
had manifeſtly the advantage of him, in 
the articles of age and experience; he 
vas no ſtranger to Fathom's qualifica- 
tions, the happy exertion of which he 
had often ſeen. 
.ceconomilt of the molt frugal order, con- 
ſequently concluded his finances were 
worthy of examination; and, upon the 
true principles of a ſharper, eaſed him of 


the incumbrance, taking it for grant- 


ed, that in ſo doing, he only precluded 
Ferdinand from the power of acting the 


ſame tragedy upon him, ſhould ever op- 
portunity concur with his inclination. 


He had cherefore concerted his meaſures 
witch the dexterity of an experienced 
- conveyancer, and, ſnatching the occaſion, 
- while our hero travel-tainted, lay ſunk 
in the arms of profound repoſe, he ript 
up the ſeams of the leathern depoſitory, 
_ withdrew the contents, introduced the 
| Parcel of nails, which he had made up 
for the purpoſe, and then repaired the 
breach with great deliberation. | 
Had Fathom's good genius prompted 
him to examine his effects next morn- 
ing, the Tyioleze, in all probability, 
would have maintained his acqulſition 
by force of arms; for his perſonal cou- 
rage was rather more determined than 
that of our adventurer, and he was con- 
ſcious of his own aſcendancy in this par- 
_ ticular; but his good tortune prevented 
fluch explanation. Immediately after 
- dinner, he availed himſelf of his know- 
: ledge, and betaking himſelf to a remote 
part of the town, ſet out in a poſt cha 


He knew him to be an 
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for Luneville, while our hero was me- 
ditating his own eſcape. = 

Fathom's conception was ſufficient to 
comprehend the whole of this adventure, 
as ſoon as his chagrin would give his 
8 fair play; nor would he allow 


his reſolution to ſink under the trial; 


on the contrary, he departed from the 
village that ſame afternoon, under the 
auſpices of his conductor, and found 
himſelf benighted in the midſt of a foreſt 
far from the habitations of men; the 
darkneſs of the night, the ſilence and 
folitude of the place, the indiftin& ima- 
ges of the trees that appeared on every 
de, * ſtretching their extravagant arms 
© athwart the gloom, conſpired with the 
dejection of ſpirits cceatoned by his 
loſs to diſturb his fancy, and raiſe 
ſtrange phantoms in his imagination, 
Although he was not naturally ſuper- 
ſtitious, his mind began to be invaded 
with an awful horror, that gradually 
prevailed over all the conſolations of 
reaſon and philoſophy z nor was his 
heart free from the terrors of aſſaſſina- 
tion. In order to diſſipate theſe diſa- 


_ greeable reveries, he had recourſe to the 


converſation of his guide, by whom he 
was entertained with the hiſtory of di- 


vers travellers, who had been robbed and 


murdered by rufhans whoſe retreat was 

in the receſſes of that very wood. 
In the midſt of this communication, 

which did not at all tend to the elevation 


of our hero's ſpirits, the conductor made 


an excuſe for dropping behind, while 
our traveller jogged on in expectation 
of being joined again by him in a few. 
minutes; he was however diſappointed 
in that hope: the ſound of the other 
horſe's: feet by degrees grew more and 
more faint and at laſt altogether died 


away. Alarmed at this circumſtance, 


Fathom halted in the middle of the road, 
and liſtened with the moſt fearful atten- 
tion; but his ſenſe of hearing was ſa- 
luted with nought but the diſmal ſigh- 
ings of the trees, that ſeemed to foretel 


an approaching ſtorm ; accordingly, the 


heavens contraſted a more dreary aſ- 
pect, the lightning began to gleam, the 
thunder to roll, and the tempeſt raiſi 
it's voice to a tremendous roar, deſcend- 
ed in a torrent of rain. 

In this emergency, the fortitude of our 
hero was almoſt quite overcome; 
many concurring circumſtances of dan- 


ger and diſtreſs, might have ee 
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the moſt undaunted breaſt; what im- date him with a tolerable. bed; and his 
reſſion then muſt they have made upon horſe with lodging and oats, he thank: 
the mind of Ferdinand, who was by no ed Heaven for his good” fortune in 
means a man to ſet fear at defiance! ſtumbling upon this homely habitation,” 
indeed, he had well nigh loſt the uſe of and determined to paſs the night under 
| his reflection, and was actually invaded the protection of the old eottager, W 
to the ſkin, before he could recolle& ' gave him to underſtand that her hür- 
himſelf ſo far as to quit the road, and Banz who was a faggot- maker, had 
ſeek for ſhelter among the thickets that gone to the next town to diſpoſe of hie 
| ſurrounded him. Having rode ſome fur- merchandize, and that in all proba: 
longs into the foreſt, he took his ſtation bility he would not return ml WE 51 
| under a tuft of tall trees, that ſcreened morning, on account of the temp-ſtusus 
him from the ſtorm, and in that fituation night. Ferdinand ſounded the beldame 
called a council within himſelf, to deli- with a thouſand artful interrogations, - 
berate upon his next excurſion. He and ſhe anſwered with ſuch” appearance 
perſuaded himſelf that his guide had of truth and ſimplicity, that he con- 
deſerted him for the preſent, in order to cluded his perſon was quite ſecure ; aHd 
give intelligence of a traveller, to ſome after having been regaled with a diſh of - 
ng of robbers with whom he was con- eggs and bacon, defired ſhe would con- 
peed; and that he muſt of neceſſity fall duct him into the chamber where 'ſhe | 
a prey to thoſe banditti, unleſs he ſhould propoſed he ſhould take his repoſe.” He 
have the good fortune to elude their was accordingly uſhered up by a ſort of ( 
ſearch, and diſentangle himſelf from the ladder into an apartment furniſhed with 
mazes of the wood. —- a ſtanding-bed, and almoſt half filled 
Harrowed with theſe apprehenſions, with truſſes of ſtraw, He ſeemed e- 


$3 


he reſolved to commit himſelf to the 


mercy of the hurricane, as of two evils 
the leaſt, and penetrate ftraight forwards 
through ſome devious opening, until 
he ſhould be delivered from the foreft. 
For this pupoſe he turned his horſe's 


head in a line quite contrary to the di- 


_ reQtion of the high-road which he had 


left, on the ſuppoſition that the robbery 


would purſue that tra& in queſt of him, 
and that they would never dream of his 


deſerting the highway to traverſe an un 
known foreſt, amidſt the darkneſs of 


ſuch a boiſterous night, After he had 
continued in this progreſs through a 
ſucceſſion of groves, and bogs, and, 
7 25 and brakes, by which not only 
his cloaths, but alſo his ſkin ſuffered in 
Aa grieyous manner, while every nerve 


quivered with eagerneſs of diſmay, he : 


at length reached an open plainz and, 
purſuing his courſe, in full hope of ar- 
tiving at ſome village where his life 
would be ſafe, he deſcried a ruſhlight 
at a diſtance, which he looked upon as 
the ſtar of his good fortune; and riding 
towards it at full ſpeed, arrived at the 
. door of a lane cottage, into which he 
Was admitted by an old woman, who, 
underſtanding he was a bewildered tra- 
Ne received him with great hoſpi- 
A 
Y 'When he learned from his hoſteſs 
that there was not another houſe within 
. three leagues, that ſhe could accommo- 


tremely well pleaſed with his lodging, 
which in reality exceeded his expeRta- 
tion ; and his kind landlady cautioning 
him againſt letting the candle approach 
the combuſtibles, took ber leave, and 
locked the door on the outſide. 
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HA. .. b 
HE FALLS UPON SCYLLA;”SEERING | 
To AVOID 'CHARYBDIS, 


FAT HOM, whoſe own principles 
taught hjm to be ſuſpicious; and 
ever upon his guard againſt the trea- 
chery of his fellow. creatures, eould have 
diſpenſed with this inſtance of her care 
in confining her gueſt to her chumber, 
and began to be ſeized with ſtrange fan- 
cies when he obſerved that there Was no 
bolt on the inſide of the door, by which - 
he might ſecure himſelf from intruſion. 
In conſequence of theſe ſuggeſtions, he 
propoſed to take an accurate ſurvey of 
every object in the apartment; and, in 
the courſe of his inquiry, had the mor- 
tification to find the dead body of a 
man, {till warm, who had been lately 


\ ſtabbed, and concealed beneath ſeveral. 


bundles of ftraw. eee 
Such a diſcovery could not fail to fill 
the breaſt of our hero with unſpeakable 
horror; for he concluded that he him 
ſelf would undergo 2 ſame fate before 
2 


mornse 
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morning, without the interpoſition of a Tha firſt pſe he made of his retriexed 


miracle in his favour, In the firſt tran- 
ſparts of his dread, he ran to the win- 
dow, with a view to eſcape by that out- 
let, and found his flight effectually ob- 
ſtructed by divers ſtrong bars of iron. 
Then his heart began to palpitate, his 
hajr to briſtle. up, and his knees to tot- 
ter; his thoughts teemed with preſages 
of death and deſtruction; his conſcience 
roſe.up in judgment againſt him; and 


he underwent a ſevere paroxiſm of diſ- 
may and diſtraction. His ſpirits were 
agitated into a ſtate of fermentation that 
produced a ſpecies of reſolution a-kin 
to that which is inſpired by brandy or 


other ſtrong liquors; and, by an impulſe 


that ſęemed ſupernatural, he was imme- 


diatety hurried into meaſures tor his 


oxn preſervation. ors 


What upon a lets intereſting occaſion 


his imagination durit not propoſe, he 


nqw executed without. ſcruple or re- 


morſe: he undreſſed the corple that lay 


bleeding among the ſtraw, and con- 
veying it to the bed in his arms, depo- 
ſited it in the attitude of a perſon who 


| ſleeps at his caſe ; then he extinguiſhed 
the light, took poſſeſſion of the place 


from whence the body had been remov- 


ed; and, holding a piſtol ready cocked 


in each hand, waited for the ſequel with 


that determined purpoſe which is often 
the immediate production of deſpair. 


About midnight he heard the ſound of 
feet aſcending the ladder, the door was 


ſoftly opened, he ſaw the ſhadow of 


two men ſtalking towards the bed; a 
dark lanthorn being unſhrouded, di- 
rected their aim to the ſuppoled ſleeper, 


and he that held it thruſt a poignard to 
his heart; the force of the blow made 


a compreſſion on the cheſt, ard a ſort of 


groan iſſued from the windpipe of the 


defun& : the ſtroke was repeated, with- 
out producing a repetition of the note; 


ſo that the aſſaſſins concluded the work 


was effectually done, and retired for the 
preſent, with a deſign to return and 


rifle the deceaſed at their leiſure. 


Never had our hero ſpent a moment 
in ſuch agony as he felt during this 


operation; the whole ſurface of his bo- 
dy was covered with a cold ſweat, and 


his nerves wefe relaxed with an uni— 
verſal palſy; in ſhort, he remained in a 


trance, that, in all probability, contri- 
buteqd to his ſafety; for had he retained 
the uſe of his ſenſes, he might have been 
diſcovered by the tranſports of his fear. 


cutioner. | | 


recollection, was to perceive that the af. 
ſaſſins had left the door open in their 


retreat; and he would have inſtantly 


availed himſelf of this their neglect, by 
ſallying out upon them at the hazard of 
his life, had not he been reſtrained by 
a convexſation he overheard in the roqm 
below, importing that the ruffians were 


going to ſet out upon another expedi- 


tion, in hopes of finding more prey. 


They accordingly departed, after hav- 


ing laid firong injunctions upon the old 
woman to keep the door faſt locked dur- 
ing their abſence; and Ferdinand took 


his reſolution without farther delay. 80 


ſoon as, by his conjecture, the robbers 


were at a ſufficient diſtance from the 


houſe, he roſe from his lurking-place, 
moved ſoftly towards the bed, and 1um'- 


maging the pockets of the deceaſed, 
found a purſe well ſtored with ducats, 
of winch, together with a ſilver watch 


and a diamond ring, he immediately 
paſſeſſed himſelf without ſcruple; then 
deſcending with great care and circum- 
ſpection into the lower apartment, ſtood 
before the old beldame, before ſhe had 
the leaſt intimation of his approach, 

- Accultomed as ſhe was to the trade 
of blood, the hoary hag did not hehold 
this apparition without giving ſigns of 
infinite terror and aſtaniſhment, beliey- 
ing it was no other than the ſpirit of 
her fecond gueſt who had been muy- 
dered. She fell upon her knees, and 
began to recommend herſelf to the pro- 
tection of the ſaints, croſſing herſelf 
with as much devotion as if ſhe had been 
intitled to the particular care and atten- 
tion of Heaven. Nor did her anxiety 
abate, when ſhe was undeceived in this 
her ſuppoſition, and underſtood it was 
no phaniom, but the real. ſubſtance cf 
the ſtranger; who, without ſtaying to 
upbraid her with the enormity of ber 
crimes, commanded her, on pain of 


immediate death, io produce his horſe; 


to which being conducted, he ſet her 

upon the faddle without delay, and 
mounting b-hind, inveſted her with the 
management of the reins, ſwearing in a 
moſt peremptory tone, that the only 
chance ſhe had for her life, was in di- 
recting him ſafely to the next town; 
and that ſo ſoon as ſhe ſhould give him 
the leaſt cauſe to doubt her fidelity in 
the peformance of that taſk, he would 
on the inſtant act the part of her exe - 


This 


„ 
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This declaration had it's effect upon 
the withered Hecate; who, with many 
ſupplications for mercy and forgiyeneſs, 
promiſed to guide him ip ſafety, to a 


certain village at the diltance of two 


leagues, where he might lodge in ſecu- 
rity, and be provided with a freſh horle, 
or other convenience, for purſuing his 
intended route. On theſe conditions, 
he told her, ſhe might deſerve his cle- 


mency, and they accordingly took their 
departure together, ſhe being placed 
aſfride upon the ſaddle, holding the 


bridle in one hand, and a ſwitch in the 
other; and our adyenturer fitting on 
the crupper, ſuperintending her conduct, 
and keeping the muzzle of a piſtol cloſe 
at her ear. In this equipage, they tra- 
velled acroſs part of the ſame wood 
in which his guide had forſaken him; 
and it is not to be ſuppoſed, that he 
paſſed his time in the moſt agrecable 
reverie, while he fo; ad himſelf involy- 
ed in the labyrinth of thoſe ſhades, 


which he conſidered as the haunts of 


robbery and aſſaſſination. 5 
Common fear was a comfortable ſen- 


ſation to what he felt in this excurſion. 
The firſt Reps he had taken for his pre- 


ſervation, were the effects of mere in- 


tint, while his faculties were extin- 
guiſhed or ſuppreſſed by deſpair : but, 
now as his reflection began to recur, 


he was haunted by the moſt intolerable 
apprehenſions. Every whiſper of the 
wind through the thickets, was ſwelled 
into the hoarſe menaces of murder; the 


ſhaking of the, boughs was conſtrued 
into the brandiſhing of poignards; and 
eyery ſhadow of a tree, became the ap- 


parition of a ruffian eager for blood. 


In ſhort, at each of theſe occurrences, - 

he felt what was infinitely more tor- 

menting than the ſtab of a real dagger; 
and, at every freſh filip of his fear, he 


ated as remembrancer to his conduct» 
reſs, in a new volley of imprecations, 


importing, that her life was abſolutely 
connected with his opinion of his own. 


lafety. T 
Human nature could not long ſubſiſt 


under ſuch complicated terror: at laſt 
he found himſelf clear of the foreſt, 


and was bleſſed with. the diſtant view 
of an inhabited place : he then began to 
exerciſe his thoughts upon a new ſub- 
ject, He debated with himſelf, whe- 
ther he ſhould make a parade of his in- 


trepidity and publick ipirit, by diſclo- 
| lug his atchicyement, and ſurrendering 


his guide to the penalty of the law; or 
leave the old hag and her accomplices to 
the remorſe of their own. conſciences, _ 
and proceed quietly on his jovrney. to 
Paris, in undiſturbed pole 

prize he had already obtained. This 
laſt ſtep he determined to take, upon 
recollecting that, in the courſe of his in- 
formation, the ſtory of the murdered 
ſtranger would infallibly attract the at- 
tention of juſtice, and in that caſe the 
effects he had borrowed from the de- 


fun& muſt be refunded for the benefit 


of thoſe who had a right to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. This was an argument which 
our adventurer could not reſiſt; he fore- , 
ſaw that he ſhould be ſtripped of his ac- 
quiſition, which he looked upon as the 
fair fruits of his valour and fagacity z . 
and moreover, be detained. as an evi- 


dence againſt the robbers, to the mani- 
feſt detriment of his affairs: perhaps, 


too, he had motives of conſcience, that 
diſſuaded him from bearing witneſs , 
againſt a ſet of people, whoſe princi- - 
ples did not much differ from his own. - 
Influenced by ſuch conſiderations, he 
yielded to the firſt importunity of the 
beldame, whom he diſmiſſed at a ver7 
ſmall diſtance from the village, after he 
had earneſtly exhorted her to quit ſuch 
an attracious courle of life, and atone. 


for her paſt crimes, by ſacrificing her 


aſſociates to the demands of juſtice, . 
She did not fail to vow a perfect refor- 
mation, and to proſtrate herſelf before 
him, for the favour ſhe had found; then 


ſhe. betook herſelf to her habitation, 


with full purpoſe of adviſing her fellow- 
murderers to repair with; all diſpatch to 


the village, and impeach our hero, who 


wiſely diſtruſting her profeſſions, ſtaid 
no longer in the place, than to hire a 
guide for the next ſtage, which brought 
him to the city of Chalons ſur Marne. 


CHAP. XXI. 


HZ ARRIVES AT. PARIS, AND 18 


PLEASED WITH HIS RECEPTION, 


LIE was not lo ſmitten with the de- 

lightful ſituation of this ancient 
town, but that he abandoned it as ſoon. 
as he could procure a poſt-chaiſe, in 
which he arrived at Paris, without hav- 
ing been expoled to any other trouble-. 
ſome adventure upon the road. He 
took lodgings at a certain hotel in the 


Fauxbourg 


on of the 
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| Fauxbourg de St. Germain, which is 


the general rendezvous of all the ftran- 
gers that reſort to this capital; and now 


ſincerely congratulated himſelf upon his 


happy eſcape from his Hungarian con- 
nections, and from the ſnares of the 
banditti, as well as upon the ſpoils of 
the dead body, and his arrival at Paris, 
from whence there was ſuch a ſhort con- 


veyance to England, whither he was 


attracted by far other motives than that 


of filial veneration for his native ſoil. 


He ſuppreſſed all his letters of re- 
commendation, which he juſtly con- 
cluded would ſubject him to a tedious 


_ courſe of attendance upon the great, and 
lay him under the neceſſity of ſoliciting 
preferment in the army, than which no- 


thing was farther from his inclination ; 
and reſolved to make his appearance in 


the character of a private gentleman, 
which would ſupply him with oppor- 
tunities of examining the different ſcenes 
of life in ſuch a gay metropolis, 16 as 
that he ſhould be able to chuſe that 
ſphere in which he could move the moſt 
_ effeQuually to his own advantage, He 


accordingly hired an occaſional domeſ. 
tick, and under the denomination of 


Count Fadome, which he had retained 
_ fince his elopement from Renaldo, re- 


paired to dinner at an ordinary, to 
which he was directed as a reputable 


place frequented by faſhionable ſtrangers 
of all nations. 8 | 
He found this piece of information 
perfectly juſt; for he no ſooner entered 
the apartment, than his ears were ſaluted 
with a ſtrange confuhon of ſounds, 
among which he at once diftmguiſhed 


the high and low Dutch, barbarous 


French, Italian, and Engliſh languages. 
He was rejoiced at this occaſion of diſ- 


playing his- own bg rag, took 


is place at one of three long tables, 


betwixt a Weſtphalian count and a Bo 
lognian marquis, inſinuated himſelf into 


the converſation with his uſual addreſs, 
and, in leſs than half an hour, found 
means to accoſt a native of each diffe- 


rent country in his own mother tongue. 


Such extenſive knowledge did not paſs 
unobſerved. A French abbe, in a pro- 
vincial diale&, complimented him upon 


his retaining that purity in pronun- 
cation, which is not to be found in the 


ſpeech of a Pariſian. The Bolognian 
miſtaking him for a Tuſcan, * Sir," ſaid 
he, © I prefume you are from Florence: 
I hope the illuſtrious houſę of Lorrain 


leaves you gentlemen of that famoug 


© city no room to regret the loſs of your 
© own princes.* The caſtle of Ver. 
ſailles becoming the ſubje& of conyer. 
ſation, Monſieur Le Comte appealed to 
him as to a native German, whether it 


was not inferior in point of magnifi-- 


cence to the Chatean of Grubenhagen; 
the Dutch officer addreſſing himſelf to 
Fathom, drank to the proſperity of Fa. 
derland, and aſked if he had net once 


ſerved in garriſon at Schenkenſchans 
and an Engliſh 1 np ſwore with great 


aſſurance, that he had frequently ram- 


bled with him at midnight, among the 
hundreds of Drury. | 


To each gr he replied in a polite 


though myſterious manner, which did 


not fail to enhance their opinion of his 


good-breeding and importance; and 


long before the deſſert appeared, he was 
by all the company fuppoſed to be a 
perſonage of great 'confequence, who, 


tor ſome fubſtantial reaſons, found it 


convenient to keep himſelf ineognito. 
This being the caſe, it is not to be 


doubted that particular civilities were 


poured —_ him from all quarters: he 


perceive 


His affability was general; but his 
chief attention limited to thoſe gentle- 
men already mentioned, ho ehanced to 
ft neareſt him at table; and he no ſooner 
gave them to underſtand that he was an 
utter ſtranger in Paris, than they una · 
nimouſly begged 


by; 4.4 
He accepted of their hoſpitality, ac- 


companied them to a coffee - houſe in 
the afternoon, from whence they re- 

ired to the opera, and afterwards ad. 
journed to a noted hotel, in order to ſpend 


the remaining part of the evening. Tt 
was here that our hero ſecured himſelf 


effectually in the footing he had gained 


in their good graces: he in a moment 


ſaw through all the characters of the 


party, and adapted himſelf to the hu- 
mour of each individual; without de- 


ſcending from that elevation of beha- 


viour, which he perceived would ope- 
rate among them in his behalf. ith 
the Italian he diſcourſed on muſick, in 
the ſtyle of a connoiſſeur; and we 


_ a its A ab 


| their ſentiments, and encou- 
raged them, by behaving with that fort 
of complaiſance which ſeems to be the 
reſult of engaging condeſcenſton in a 
character of ſuperior dignity and flation. 


to have the honour of 
making him acquainted with the diffe- 
rent curioſities peculiar to that metro- 
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had a better claim-to that title than the 
generality; of thoſe upon whom it is 
uſually conferred, for he underſtood the 
art in theory as well as in practice, and 


would have made no.contemptible figure 


among the beſt 1 of the age. 

He harangued upon taſte and genius 
to the abbé, who was a wit and cri- 
tick ex icio, or rather ex veſtitu; for, 
a young pert Frenchman, the very mo- 
ment he puts on the petit collet, or lit- 
tle band, looks upon himſelf as an 
| Inſpired fon of Apollo; and every one 
of the fraternity thinks it incumbent 
upon him to aſſert the divinity of his 
miſſion : in a word, the abbes are a ſet 
of people, that bear a ſtrong analogy to 
the templarsin London. Fools of each 
fabrick, ſharpers of all ſorts, and 
dunces of every degree, profeſs them- 

ſelves of both orders. The templar is, 
generally , ſpeaking, a prig, ſo is the 
abbe : both are diſtinguiſned by an air 
of petulance and ſelf- conceit, which 
holds a middle rank betwixt the inſo- 
lence of a firſt-rate buck, and the learned 
pride of a ſupercilious pedant. The 
abbẽ is ſuppoſed to be a younger bro- 
ther in queſt of preferment in the 
church; the Temple is conſidered as a 


receptacle or ſeminary for younger ſons 


intended for the bar ; but a great num- 

ber of each 

Other paths of life, long before they 
| reach theſe propoſed goals. An abbe 

is often metamorphoſed into a foot · ſol - 

dier; a templar ſometimes ſinks into 


an attorney's clerk. The gallies of 


France abound with abbes; and many 
templars may be found in our Ameri- 


can plantations z not to mention thoſe 


who have made a publick exit nearer 
home. Yet, I would not have it thought 
that my deſcription includes every in- 
dividual of theſe ſocieties. Some of 
the greateſt ſcholars, politicians, and 
wits, that ever Europe produced, have 
wore the habit of an abbẽ; and many 
of our molt noble families in England 
derive their honours from thoſe who 
have ſtudied law in the Temple: the 
worthy ſons of every community ſhall 
always be ſacred from my cenſure and 
ridicule; and, while I laugh at the folly 
of particular members, I can ſtill ho- 
. nour and revere the inſtitution. 
But let us return from this compa- 
riſon, which ſome readers may think 


impertinent and unſeaſonable; and 


profeſſion turn aſide into 
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obſerve, that the -Weſtphalian count, 
Dutch officer, and Engliſh knight, were 
not excepted from the particular re- 
gard and attention of our adventurer, 
He pledged the German in every bum- 
per; flattered the Hollander with com- 
pliments upon the induſtry, wealth, and 
policy of the Seven United Provinces ; 
but he reſerved his chief battery for his 
own countryman, on the ſuppoſition 
that he. was, in all reſpe&s, the beſt 
adapted for the purpoſes of a needy 
gameſter: him, therefore, he cultivated 
with extraordinary care and fingular 
obſervance; for he ſoon perceived him 
to be an humouriſt, and from that cir- 
cumſtance derived an happy preſage of 
his own ſucceſs. The baronet's diſpo- 
ſition ſeemed to be caſt in the true Eng- 
liſh mould. He was ſour, ſilent, and 
contemptuous; his very looks indicated 

a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior wealth; and 
he never opened his mouth except to 
make ſome dry, ſarcaſtick, national re- 
flection: nor was his behaviour free 


from that air of ſuſpicion which a man 


puts on, when he believes himſelf in a 
crowd of pickpockets, whom his caution 
and vigilance let at defiance. Ina word, 
though his tongue was filent on the 
ſubject, his whole demeanour was con- 


tinually ſaying, * You are all a pack 


of poor, lobſy raſcals, who have a 
* deſign upon my purſe; 'tis true, I 
© could buy your whole generation; 
© but, I won't be bubbled, d'ye lee! I 


am aware of your flattery, and upon 


* my guard againſt all your knaviſh 
s pranks; and I come into your com- 
« pany for my own amuſement only. 

Fathom having reconnoitered this pe- 


culiarity of temper, inſtead of treating 


him with that aſſiduous complaiſance, 
which he received from the other gen- 
tlemen of the party, kept aloof from 
him in the converſation, with a remark - 
able ſhyneſs cf diſtant civility, and ſel- 


dom took notice of what he ſaid, except 


with a view to contradict him, or retort 


ſome of his ſatirical obſervations. This 


he conceived to be the beſt method of 
acquiring his good opinion; becauſe the 
Engliſhman would naturally conclude 
he was aperſon who could have no finiſter 
views upon his fortune, elſe he would 
have choſen quite a different manner of 
deportment. Accordingly, the knight 


ſeemed to bite at the hook: he liſtene c 


to Ferdinand with uncommon 1 ; 
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he was even heard to commend his re- 
'marks; and at length drank to their 
better acquaintance, | 


CHAP. XXIII. 
ACQUITS HIMSELF WITH ADDRESS 

90 5 IN A NOCTURNAL RIOT. 
H Italian and the abbé were the 


1 firſt who began to grow whimhical 


under the influence of the Burgundy; 


and, in the heat of their elevation, pro- 
poſed that the company ſhould amuſe 
themſelves during the remaining part of 
the night at the houſe of an obliging 
dame, who maintained a troop of fair 
nymphs for the accommodation of the 


other ſex. The propoſal was approved 


by all, except the Hollander, whoſe 
economy the wine had not as yet in- 
vaded; and while he retreated ſoberly 


to his own lodgings, the reſt of the ſo- 
ciety adjourned in two coaches to the 


temple of love, where they were receiv- 
ed by the venerable prieltels, a perſon- 
age turned of ſeventy, who ſeemed to 
exerciſe the functions of her calling, in 
deſpight of the moſt cruel ravages of 
time; for age had bent her into the form 
of ea Turkiſh bow; her head was agi- 
tated by the palſy, like the leaf of the 


poplar- tree; her hair fell down in ſcanty 
parcels, as white as the driven ſnow; 


her face was not ſimply wrinkled, but 


ploughed into innumerable furrows ; 


her jaws could not boaſt of one remain- 
ing tooth; one eye diſtilled a large 
quantity of rheum, by virtue of the fiery 
edge that ſurrounded it, the other was 


_ altogether extinguiſhed ;' and ſhe had 


loſt her noſe in the courſe of her minittra- 
tion. The Delphick fibyl was but a 
type of this hoary matron, who by her 
figure might have been miſtaken for the 
conſort of Chaos, or mother of "Time. 


Yet there was ſomething meritorious in 


her appearance, as it denoted her an in- 
defatigable miniſter to the pleaſure of 
' mankind; and as it formed an agreeable 
contraſt with the beauty and youth of 
the fair damſels that wantoned in her 
train; it reſembled thoſe diſcords in 
muſick which, properly diſpoſed, con- 
tribute to the harmony of the whole 
piece; or thoſe horrible giants who, in 
the world of romance, uſed to guard the 
gates of the caſtle in which the inchanted 
damſel was confined. | 
This Urganda ſeemed to be aware of 


her own importance, and perfectly weſf 
acquainted with the human appetite 
for ſhe compelled the whole company to 
undergo her embrace: then a lacquey 


in magnificent livery uſhered them into 


a ſuperb apartment, where they waited 
ſome minutes, without being favoured 


with the appearance of the ladies, to the 


manifeſt diſſatis faction of the abbẽ, who 
ſending for the gouvernante, reprimand- 
ed her ſeverely for her want of politeſe, 
The old lady, who was by no means a 
patrern of patience and ſubmiſſion, re- 


torted his reproaches with great empha - 


ſis and vivacity; her eloquence flowed 
altogether in the Covent Garden ſtrain; 
and I queſtion whether the celebrated 
Mother Douglaſs herſelf could have made 
ſuch a figure in an extemporaneous al- 
tercation. | 


After having beſtowed upon the abbe 


the epithets of ſaucy, inſignificant pimp, 
ſhe put him in mind of the good offices 
which he had received at her hands; 
how the had ſupplied him with bed, 


board, and bed-tellow, in his greateſt 
neceſſity ; ſent him abroad with money 
in his pockets; and, in a word, cheriſhed 
him in her boſom, when his own mo- 


ther had abandoned him to diſtreſs : ſhe 


then reviled him for preſuming to affront 


her before ſtrangers ; and gave the com- 
pany to underſtand, that the young la- 
dies would wait upon them as ſoon as 
they could be confeſſed and receive abſo- 
lution, from a worthy cordelier, who 
was now employed in performing that 
charitable oface. The gentlemen were 
ſatisfied with this remonſtrance, which 
argued the old lady's pious concern for 


the ſouls that were under her care; and 


our adventurer propoſed an accommo- 
dation betwixt her and the abbe, who 
was prevailed upon to aſk her pardon, 


and receive her bleſſing upon his knees, 
his affair had not been long adjult- 


ed, when five damſels were introduced 
in a very gay diſhabille, and our hero 


was complimented with the privilege of 
chuſing his Amanda from the whole be- 


vy; when he was provided, the others 


began to pair themſelves; and unhappily 


the German count chanced to pitch upon 
the fame nymph who had captivated the 
deſires of the Britiſh knight: a dif] ute 
immediately enſued; for the Evgliſh- 


man made his addreſſes to the lady, 


without paying the leaſt regard to the 


priority of the other's claim; and ſhe _ 


being pleaſed with his attachment, of 
| | | 0 
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not ſcruple to renounce his rival, who 
{wore by the thunder, lightning, and 


ſacrament, that he would not quit his 
pretenſions for any prince in Chriſten- 
dom, much leſs for a little Engliih che- 
valier, whom he had already honoured 
too much in condeſcending to be his 
companion. | | We 
The knight, provoked at this ſtately 
declaration, which was the immediate 
ele of anger and ebriety, eyed bis 
antagoniſt with a moſt contemptuous 
apt, and adviſed him to avoid ſuch 
compariſons fer the future: We all 
© know,” ſaid he, © the importance of'a 
© German count; I ſuppoſe your re- 
vende amounts to three hundred 1ix- 
dollars; and you have a chateau that 
looks like the ruins of an Engiilh 
gaol, I will bind myſelf to lend you 
a thouland pounds upon a mortgage 
of your eſtate, (and a bad bargain I 
am ſure I ſhall have) if I do not 
in leſs than two months find a yeoman 
of Kent, who ſpends more in {trong 
ale than the lum total of your vearly 
income; and were the truth known, 
believe that lace upon your coat is 
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ruffles with fine Holland fleeves tacked 
to a thirt of brown canvas; lo that 
were you to undrets,yourie:t before 
the lady, you would only expole your 
own poverty and pride.” | 
Ihe count was ſo much enraged at 
thete farcaſtick. obler vations, that his 
| faculty of ſpeech was overwhelmed by 
his reſentment; though, in order, to 
acquit himſelt of the Englichman's im- 
putation, he forthwith pulled off his 
cloaths with ſuch fury, that his brocade 
wailtcoat was tore from top to bottom. 
Ide knight, mittaking his meaning, 
conſidered this demeanour as a fair 
challenge, to trv which was the better 
man in the exe: ciſe of boxing; and, on 
that luppoſition, began to ſtrip in his 
turn, when he was undeceived by Fa- 
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thom, who put the right interpretation 


upon the count's behaviour, and hegged 
that the affair might be compromited, 

By this time the Weltphalian recovered 
the uſe of his tongue, and with many 
threats and imprecatons, deſued they 
would take notige how falſely he had 
been aſperſed, amd do him juilice in eſ- 
pouſing his claim to the damſel in quel- 
ton. | 

Before the company had time or in- 
chnatlon to intereſt themſelves in the 


no better than tinlel, and thoſe fringed. 
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quarrel, his opponent obſerved, that no 
perſon who was not a 'mere German 
would ever dream of forcing the inclina- 
tions of a pretty girl, whom theaccidents 
of fortune had fubjected to his power: 
that ſuch compulſion was equivalent to 
the moſt cruel rape that could be com- 


_ mitted z and that the ax by averſion was 


not at all ſurprizing; for, to ſpeak his 
own ſentiments, were he a woman of 
pleaſure, he, would as ſoon grant fa- 
vours to a Weitphalian hog, as to the 
perſon of his antagoniſt, The German, 
enraged at this compariſon, was quite 
abandoned by his patience and diſcre- 
tion: he called the knight an Engliſh 
clo vn, and ſwearing he was the moſt 
untoward beaſt of a whole nation of 
mules, ſnatched up one of the candle- 
licks, which he launched at him with 
ſuch force and violence, that it ſung 
through the air, and winging it's flight 
into the anti- chamber, encountered the 
[Kull of his own valet, who with imme- 
diate proſtration received the meſſage of 
his maſter, | | | 
The knight, that he might not be be- 


hind-hand with the Weltphalian in point 


of courteſy, returned the compliment 
with the remaining chandelier, which 
alſo miſſed it's mark, and ſmiting a large 
mirrour that was fixed behind them, 
emitted ſuch a craſh as one might expect 
to hear if a mine was ſprung beneath a 
manufacture of glaſs. Both lights be- 
ing thus extinguiſhed, a furious combat 
enſued in the dark; t.:2 Italian ſcam- 
pered off with infinite agility, and as he 


went down ſtairs, deſired that nobody 


would interpoſe, becaule it was an af- 
fair of honour, which could not be made 
vp. The ladies conſulted their ſafety 
in flight; Count Fathom flily retired 
to one corner of the room; while the 
abbé, having upon him the terrors of 
the commiſſaire, endeavoured to appeaſe 
and part the combatants; and in the 
attempt ſuſtained a random blow upon 
his noſe, which ſent him howling into 
the other chamber, where finding his 
band beſmeared with his o vn blood, he 
began to caper about the apartment in 
a trauſport of rage and vexation. 
Meanwhile, the old gentlewoman be- 
ing alarmed with the noiſe of the battie, 
and apprehenſive that it would end in 
murder, to the danger and difcredit of 
herſelf and family, immediately muſter» 
ed up her myrmidons, of whora ſhe al - 
ways retained a formidable band, and 
W 1 putting 


oy adverſary with great contempt, 
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Putting herſelf at their head, lighted 
them to the ſcene of uproar : Ferdinand, 
who had hitherto obſerved a ſtrict neu- 
trality, no ſooner perceived them ap- 
e than he leaped in between the 
diſputants, that he might be found act- 
ing in the character of a peace - maker; 
and, indeed, by this time victory had 
declared for the baronet, who had treat- 
ed his antagoniſt with a croſs · buttock, 
which laid him almoſt breathleſs on the 
floor. The victor was prevailed upon, 
by the intreaties of Fathom, to quit the 
field of battle, and adjourn into another 
room, where in leſs than half an hour 


he received a billet from the count, de- 


fying him to ſingle combat on the fron- 
tiers of Flanders, at an appointed time 

nd place. The challenge was imme- 
ately accepted by the ng who, be- 
ing fluſhed with conquelt, treated his 
But next day, when the fumes of the 
Burgundy were quite exhaled, and the 
adventure recurred to his remembrance 
and ſober reflection, he waited upon our 
adventurer at his lodgings, and ſolicited 
his advice in ſuch a manner, as gave 
him to underſtand that he looked upon 
what had happened as a drunken brawl, 
which ought to have no ſerious conſe - 
quences. Fathom, foreſeeing that the 
affair might be managed for his own in- 
tereſt, profeſſed himſelf of the baronet's 
opinion; and without heſitation under- 


took the office of a mediator, aſſuring 


his principal, that his honour ſhould 
ſuffer no ſtain in the courſe of his nego- 
tiation. "4 | 
., Having received the Engliſhman's 
acknowledgments for this inſtance' of 
friendſhip, he forthwith ſet out for the 
place of the German's habitation, and 


underſtanding he was ſtill afleep, in- 
ſiſted upon his being immediately waked 


and told, that a gentleman from the 
chevalier deſired to ſee him upon buſi- 
| neſs of importance, which could not be 
delayed. Accordingly, his valet de 
chambre, preſſed by Fathom's impor- 
tunities and remonſtrances, ventured to 
go in and ſhake the count by the ſhoul- 
der; when this furious Teutonian, ſtill 
agitated by the fever of the preceding 
night, leaped out of bed in a frenzy, 
and ſeizing his ſword that lay upon a 
table, would have ſeverely puniſhed the 
e ee of his ſervant, had not he 
been reſtrained by the entrance of Fer- 
dinand, who, with a peremptory coun- 
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tenance, gave him to underſtand that 
the valet had acted at his immediate in- 
ſtigation; and that he was come, as the 
Engliſhman's friend, to concert with 
him proper meaſures for keeping the ap- 
pointment they had made at their laſt 
meeting. | | : 
This meſſage effeQually calmed the 
German, who was not a little morti fied 
to find himſelf ſo diſagreeably diſturbed. 
He could not help curſing the impatience 
of his antagonift, and even hinting, that 
he would have acted more like a gentle. 
man and good Chriſtian, in expreſſing a 
deſire of ſeeing the affair accommodated, 
as he knew himſelf to be the aggreſſor, 
conſequently the firſt offender againſt 
the laws of politeneſs and good fellow. 
ſhip. Fathom finding him in a fit tem- 


per of mind, took the opportunity of 


aſſenting to the reaſonableneſs of his ob- 
ſervation : he ventured to condemn the 
impetuoſity of the baronet; who, he 
perceived, was extremely nice and ſeru- 
pulous in the punctilios of honour ; and 
ſaid it was pity that two gemtlemen 
ſhould forfeit each other's friendſhip, 
much leſs expoſe their lives, for ſuch a 
frivolous cauſe. *©* My dear count, 
cried the Weltphalian, * I am charmed 


to find your ſentiments ſo conforma- 
in an honourable 


© ble to my own: 
* cauſe I deſpiſe all danger; my cou- 
rage, thank Heaven! has been mani- 
felted in many publick engagements, 
as well as in private rencounters ; but 
to break with my friend, whoſe emi- 
nent virtues I admire, and even to ſeek 
his life on ſuch a ſcandalous occa- 
ſion, for a little inſignificant whore, 
who, I ſuppole, took the advantage 
of our intoxication to foment the quar= 
rel: by Heaven, my conſcience can- 
not digeſt it!?! . 
Having expreſſed himſelf to this pur- 
poſe, he waited impatiently for the re- 
ply of Ferdinand; who, after a pauſe 
of deliberation, offered his ſervices in 
the way of mediation; though, he ob- 
ſerved, it was a matter of great delica- 
cy, and the event altogether uncertain. 
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LNevertheleſs, added our adventurer, 
I will ſtrive to appeaſe the knight; 
© who I hope will be induced by my 
' © remonſtrances to forget the unlucky | 


accident which hath fo dilagreeably 
© interrupted your mutual friendſhip.” 
The German thanked him for this proof 
of his regard, which yielded him more 
ſatisfaction on account vi the —_— 
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than of himſelf: «© For by the tombs of I Have the honour to lament the in : 


my fathers!" cried he, ] have ſo little 
concern for my perſonal ſafety, that 
if my honour were intereſted,” I durſt 
« oppoſe myſelf ſingly to the whole ban 
© of the empire; and I am now ready, 


« if the chevalier requires it, to — | 


him the rendezvous in the foreſt of 
« Senlis, either on horſeback or on foot, 
„here this conteſt may be terminated 
« with the life of one or both of us.” 
Count Fathom, with a view to chaſ- 
tiſe the Weſtphalian for this rbodomon- 


tade, told him with a mortifying air of 
indifference, that if they were both bent 


upon taking the field, he would fave 
himſelf the trouble of interpoling farther 
in the affair; and defired to know the 
hour at which it would ſuit him to take 
the air with the baronet: the other, not 


alittle embarraſſed by this queſtion, ſaid, 
with a faultering tongue, he ſhould be 


proud to obey the chevalier's orders ; 
but at the ſame time owned he ſhould 
be much better pleaſed if our hero would 
execute the pacifick propoſal he had 
made. Fathom accordingly promiſed to 
exert himſelf for that purpoſe, andreturn- 
ed to the knight, with whom he aſſumed 
the merit of having tranquilized the 
rage of an incenſed barbarian, who was 
now diſpoſed" to a reconciliation upon 


equal terms: the baronet overwhelmed 
him with careſſes and compliments upon 


his friendſhip and addreſs; the parties 
met that ſame forenoon, as if by acci · 
dent, in Fathom's apartment, where 
they embraced each other cordially, ex- 
changed apologies, and renewed their 
former correſpondence. 

Our adventurer thought he had good 
reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon 
the part he acted in this pacification : 
he was treated by both with ſignal 
marks of particular afſection and eſteem. 
The count preſſed him io accept, as a 
token of his attachment, a {word of 
very curious workmanſhip, which he 
had received in a preſent from a certain 
prince of the empire: the knight forced 
upon his finger a very ſplendid diamond 
ring, as a teſtimony of his gratitude 
and efteem : but there was ſtil] another 
perion to be appeaſed, before the peace 
of the whole company could he eſtabliſn- 


ed; this was no other than the abbe, 


| from whom each of the reconciled friends 
received at dinner a billet couched in 
theſe words. | | 8 
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„ ſlave, 


" © finite chagrin and mortification 
* that compels me to addreſs myſelf in 
this manner to a perſon of your rank 
and eminence, whom [ mould do my- 
ſelf the pleaſure of waiting upon in 
perſon, were I not prevented by the 
misfortune of my noſe, which was 
laſt night moſt. cruelly difarranged, 
by a violent contuſion I had the ho- 
nour to receive, in attempting to com- 
poſe that unhappy Fracas at the houſe 
of Madam La Maquerelle z and what 
puts the finiſhing ſtroke to my miſ- 
hap is, my being rendered incapable 
of keeping three or four aſſignations 


have the honour, to be particularly 
eſteemed. The disfiguration of my 
noſe, the pain I have undergone, with 
the diſcompoſure of brain which it 
produced, I could bear as a philoſo- 
pher; but the diſappointment of the 
ladies my glory will not permit me to 
overlook: and, as you know the injury 
vas ſuſtained in your ſervice, I have 
the pleaſure to hope you will not re- 
fuſe to grant ſuch reparation as will 
be acceptable to a gentleman who has 
© the honour. to be, with inviolable 
© attachment, Sir, your molt devoted 


Prix CLOTHAIRE CHARLE 
+ Henri. Lovis BARNARE 
© DE FUMIER.”* LIED | 


This epiſtle was ſo equivocal, that 
the perſons to whom it was addreſſed, 
did not know whether or not they ought 
to interpret the contents into a chal- 
lenge ; when our hero obſerved, that 
the ambiguity of his expreſſions plainly 
proved there was a door left open for 
accommodation; and propoſed that they 
ſhould forthwith viſit the writer at his 


own apartment: they accordingly fol- 


lowed his advice, and found the abbé 
in his mornipg-gown and flippers, with 
three huge night-caps on his head, and 


a crape hat - band tied over the middle 


of his face, by way of bandage to his 
noſe. He received his viſitors with the 
moſt ridiculous ſolemnity, being ſtill a 
ſtranger to the purport of their errand; 
but ſoon as the Weſtphalian declareq 
they were come in conſequence af his 
billet, in order to aſk, pardon for the un · 
deligned offence they had given, his 
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features retrieved their natural vivacity, 
and he profeſſed himſelf perfectly ſatis- 
fied with their polite acknowledgment. 
Then they condoled him upon the evil 
plight of his noſe; and ſeeing ſome 
marks upon his ſhirt, aſked with ſeem- 
ing conern, if he had loſt any blood 
in the affray. To this interrogation he 
replied, that he had ſtill a ſufficient 


vantity left for the occaſions of his 


riends; and that he ſhould deem it his 
greateſt glory to expend the laſt drop of 
it in their ſervice. 777 
Matters being thus amicably adjuſted, 
they prevailed upon him to uncaſe his 
noſe, which retained no ſigns of the 
outrage he had ſuffered'; and the amuſe- 
ments of the day were concerted. It 
was in conſequence of this plan, that 


after the comedy they were entertained 


at the count's lodgings, where quadrille 


was propoſed by the abb, as the moſt 


Innocent paſtime, 'and the propofal was 


immediately embraced by all preſent; 


and by none with more alacrity than by 
our adventurer, who without putting 


forth a moiety of his terror, went home 


with 'twenty louis clear 'gain ; though 


far from believing himſelf greatly lupe- 


rior to the reſt of the party in the arti- 
fices of play, he juſtly ſuſpected that 
they had concealed their ikill, with a 


view of ſtripping him on ſome other oc- 


caſion; for he could not ſuppoſe that 


perſons of their figure and character, | 


| ſhould be, in reality, ſuch noyices as 
they affected to appear. 


CHAP. XXxv. 


HE OVERLOOKS THE ADVANCES OP 
His FRIENDS, AND SMARTS SE- 
VERELY FOR HIS NEGLECT. 


TEELED with this cautious max- 

CI im, he guarded himſelf from their 
united endeavours, in ſundry ſubſequent 
| attacks, by which his firit conjecture 
vas confirmed, and ſtill. came off con- 
queror, by virtue of his unparalleled 
fineſſe and diſcretion : till at length they 
ſeemed to deſpair of making him their 
rey, and the count began to drop ſome 

; Ris, importing a deſire of ſeeing him 
more cloſely united to the views and in- 
tereſt of their triumvirate. But Ferdi- 
nand, who was altogether ſelfiſh, and 
quite ſolitary in his proſpects, diſcou- 
raged all thoſe advances, being reſolved 
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to trade upon his own bottom only, and 
to avoid all ſuch connections with any 
perſon or ſociety whatever; much more 
with a ſet of raw adventurers; whoſe 
talents he deſpiſed. With theſe ſcnti- 
ments, he ſtill maintained the dignity 
and referve of his firit appearance a- 
mong them, and rather inhanced than 
diminiched that idea of importance which 
he had inſpired at the beginning; be. 
cauſe, beſides his other qualifications, 
they gave him credit for the addreſs 
with which he kept himſelf {uperior to 
their united deſigns. | 
While he thus enjoyed his pre-emi- 
nence, together with the fruits of his 


ſucceſs at play, which he managed ſo 


diſcreetly as never to incur the reputa- 
tion of an ' adventurer; he one day 
chanced to be at the ordinary, when the 
company was ſurprized by the entrance 
of ſuch a figure as had never appeared 
before in that place. This was no other 
than a perſon habited in the exact uni- 
form of an Engliſh jockey. His lea- 
thern cap, cut bob, fuſtian trock, flan- 
nel waiſtcoat, buff breeches, hunting- 


boots and whip, were ſuffi: ient of them- 
ſelves to furniſh out a phaznomenon for 
the admiration of all Paris: but theſe 


peculiarities were rendered ſtill more 
conſpicuous by the behaviour of the 
man who owned them. When he croſi- 
ed the threſhold of the outward door, 
he produced ſuch a found from the 
{mack of his whip, as equalled the 
exploſicn of an ordinary cohorn; and 

then broke forth into the halloo of 4 


fox hunter, which he uttered with al! 


it's variations, in a ſtrain of vocitc- 
ration that ſeeme | to aſtoniſh and con- 
found the whole aſſembly, to whom he 
introduced hiniſelf and his ſpaniel, by 
exclaiming, in a tone ſomething leis me- 


lodious than the cry of mackarel or live 


cod: * By your leave, gentlevolks! I 
hope there's no offence in an honet; 
© plain Engliſhmin's coming with mo- 
© ney in his pocket to taſte a bit of your 
* Vrench frigaſee and ragooze,” 

This declaration was made in ſuch 2 
wild, fantaſtical manner, that the great- 
eſt part of the company miltook him for 
ſome ſavage monſter or maniack, and 
conſulted their ſafety by ſtarting up from 
table, and drawing their ſwords. The 
Engliſhman ſeeingfuch amartial appara- 
tus produced againſt him, recoiled twoor 
three ſteps, ſaying, « Waunds! a believe 
the people are all hoped 1 09 
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do they take me for a beaſt of prey? 
© Is there nobody here that knows Sir 
« Stentor Stile, or can ſpeak to me in 
© my own lingo?* He had no ſooner 
pronounced theſe words, than the baro- 
net, with marks of infinite ſurprize, ran 
towards him, crying, Good Heaven! 
Sir Stentor ! who expected to meet 
« with you in Paris?” Upon which, the 
other eyeing bim very earneſtly, © Odds 
heartlikens!* cried he, my neighbour 
Sir Giles Squirrel, as I am a living 
« ſoul!' With theſe words, he flew 


upon him like a tiger, kiſſed him from 


ear to ear, demoliſhed his periwig, and 
diſordered the whole œconomy of his 
dreſs, to the no ſmall entertainment of 
the company. 

Having well nigh ſtifled his country- 
man with embraces, and beſmeared him- 
ſelf with pulville from head to foct, he 
proceeded in this manner: Mercy up- 
on thee, knight! thou art ſo tranſ- 
$ mographitd, and bedaubed, and be- 
dizened, that thou mought rob thy 
© own mother without fear of informa- 
tion! Look ye here now, I will be 
* truſſed, if the very bitch that was 
brought up in thy own boſom, knows 


« thee again !—Hey, Sweetlips ! here, 


' hufſy; damn thee, tuoad, do'ſt n't 


* know thy old meaſter ? Ey, ey, thou 


* may't ſmell till Chriſtmas : I'Il be 
bound to be hanged, knight, if the 
© creature's noſe an't foundered by the 
damned ſtinking perfumes you have 
got among you. gf 
Theſe compliments being paſt, the 


iwo knights ſat down by one another; 


and Sir Stentor being aſked by his 
nezghbour, upon what errand he had 
croſſed the ſea, gave him to underſtand, 
that he had come to France, in conſe- 
quence of a wager with Squire Snaffle, 
who had laid a thouſand pounds, that 


he, Sir Stentor, would not travel to 


Paris by himſelf, and for a whole month 
appear every day at a certain hour in 
the publick walks, without wearing any 
other dreſs than that in which he ſaw 
him. The fellow has gut no more 
* {tuſf in his pate, continued this polite 
ſtranger, '© than a jack-aſs, to think I 
* could not find my way hither, thof I 
* couid not jabber your French lingo. 


* Ecod ! the people of this country are 


* ſharp enough to find out your mean- 
ing when you want to ſpend any thing 
* among them : and as. for the matter 


* of erels, bodlikins! for a thouſand 


pounds I would engage to live in the 
© midſt of them, and ſhew myſelf with- 


© out any cloaths at all. Odd's heart} 


a true-born. Engliſhman needs not to 
be afeard to ſhew his face, nor his 
back ſide neither, with the beſt French- 
man that ever trod the ground. Thof 
we Engliſhmen don't beplaifter our 
doublets with gold and ſilver, I be- 
lieve as how we have our pockets bet- 
ter lined than moſt of our neighbours, 


that colt me in all but forty ſhillings, 


I have more duſt m my fob, than all 
theſe powdered ſparks put together. 
But the worſt of the matter is this; 


delicate firloin, or nice buttock of 
beef, for love or money. Apize upon 
them! I could get no eatables upon 
the ruoad, but what they call bully, 
which looks like the fleſh of Pharaoh's 
lean kine ſtewed into rags and tatters; 
and then their peajohn, peajohn! rab- 
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det them, one would think every old 
« woman of this kingdom hatched pi- 


* geons from her own body!” 15 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch an 
original tat unobſerved. The French 


and other foreigners, who had never 


been in England, were ſtruek dumb 
with amazement at the knight's appear- 
ance and deportment; while the Engliſh 
guelts were overwhelmed with ſhame 


and confuſion, and kept a moſt wary 
filence, for fear of being recognized by 


their countiyman. As for our adven- 
turer, he was inwardly tranſported with 
joy at ſight of this curioſity. He con- 
ſidered him as a genuine, rich coun- 
try booby, of the right Engliſh growth, 


freſh as imported; and his heart throb- 
bed with rapture when he heard Sir 
Stentor value himſelf upon the lining of 


his pockets: he foreſaw, indeed, that 
the other knight would endeavour to re- 


ſerve him for his own game; but he 


was too conſcious of his own accom- 
pliſhments to think he ſhould find great 
difficulty in ſuperleding the influence of 
Sir Giles. | 


Mean while, the new-comer was, by 
his friend, helped to ſome ragout, whic 


pleaſed his palate ſo well, that he de- 
clared he ſhould now make a hearty 
meal, for the firſt time fince he had 
croſſed the water; and whiile his good- 
humour prevailed, he drank to every 


individual = 


and for all my bit of a fuſtian frock, 


I believe, between you and me, knight, 


here is no ſolid belly-timber in this 
country: one can't have a flice of a 
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individual around the table. Ferdinand 


ſeized this opportunity of inſinuating 
himſelf into his favour, by ſaying in 
Engliſh, he was glad to find there was 
any thing in France that was agreeable 
to Sir Stentor. To this compliment the 
knight replied, with an air of ſurprize: 
© Waunds ! I find here's another coun- 
© tryman of mine, in this here compa- 
ny. Sir, I am proud to ſee you with 


all my heart.“ So ſpeaking, he thruſt 


out his right-hand acroſs the table, and 
ſhook our hero by the fiſt, with ſuch 
violence of civility, as proved very griev- 


ous to a French marquis; who, in help- 


ing himſelf to ſoup, was joſtled in ſuch 
a manner, as to overturn the dividing 
ſpoon in his own boſom. The Engliſh- 
man ſeeing the miſchief he had pro- 
duced, cried, * No offence, I hope! in 
a tone of vociferation, which the mar- 
quis in all probability miſconſtrued: 


for he began to model his features into 


a very ſublime and peremptory look; 
when Fathom interpreted the apology, 
and at the ſame time informed Sir Sten- 
tor, that although he himſelf had not 


the honour of being an Engliſhman, he 
had always entertained a molt particu- 
lar veneration for the country, and learn- 


ed the language in conſequence of that 
elteem. | 8 


© Blood ' anſwered the knight, I 
© think myſelf the more obliged to you 
* for your kind opinion, than if you 
was my countryman in good earneſt; 


© for there be ahundance of we Eng- 
« liſh, (no offence, Sir Giles!) that ſeem 
to be aſhamed of their own nation, 
© and leave their komes to come and 
ſpend their fortunes abroad, among 
a parcel of—you underſtand me, Sir 
—a word to the wiſe, as the ſaying 
© 1s— Here he was interrupted by an 
article of the fecond courſe, that ſeemed 
to give him great diſturbance: this was 
a roaſted leveret very ſtrong of the fu- 
met, which happened to be placed di- 


= 


4 
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rectly under his noſe, His ſenſe of 


 tmelling was no ſooner encountered 


by the effluvia of this delicious fare, 


than he ſtarted up from table, exclaim- 
ing, Odds, my liver | here's a piece 
of carrion, that I would not offer to 


eier a hound in my kennel; tis enough 


to make any Chriſtian vomit both gut 
* and gall.” And, indeed, by the wry 
faces he made while he ran to the door, 
his ſtomach ſeemed ready to juſtify this 
laſt aſſertion.” es i cf 


The abbẽ, who concluded from theſe 
ſymptoms of diſguſt, that the leveret 
was not ſufficiently ſtale, began to ex- 
hibit marks of diſcontent, and deſired 
that it might be brought to the other 


end of the table for his examination, 
He accordingly hung over it with the 


moſt greedy appetite, feaſting his noſ. 
trils with the ſteams of animal putre- 
faction; and at length declared that the 


morceau was paſſable, though he owned 


it would have been highly perfect had 
it been kept another week. Neverthe- 
lets, mouths were not wanting to dif- 
cuts it, inſipid as it was; for in three 
minutes there was not a veſtige to be 
ſeen of that which had offended the 


organs of Sir Stentor, who now reſumed 


his place, and did juſtice to the deſſert. 


But what he ſeemed to reliſh better than 


any other part of the entertainment, 
was the converſation of our adventurer; 
whom, after dinner, he begged to have 
the honour of treating with a diſh of 
cofteez to the ſeeming mortification of 
his brother knight, over which Fathom 
exuſted in his own heart. r 

In ſhort, our hero, by his affability 
and engaging deportment, immediately 


gained poſſeſſion of Sir Stentor's good 


graces; inſomuch, that he deſired to 
crack a bottle with him in the evening, 
and they repaired to an auberge, whi- 
ther his fellow-knight accompanied 
them, not without manifeſt ſigns of 1t- 
luctance. There the ſtranger gave a 


looſe to jollity; thoughat firſt he damned 


the Burgundy as a poor, thin liquor, 


that ran through him in a twinkling, 


and inſtead of warming, cooled his 
heart and bowels : bowever, it inſen- 
ſibly ſeemed to give the lye to his impu- 
tation; for his ſpirits roſe to a more 
elevated pitch of mirth and good fel- 
lowthip :; he ſung, or rather roared, the 
Early Horn, ſo as to alarm the whole 
neighbourhood, and began to flabber 
his companions, with a moſt bear- like 


affection. Yet, whatever haſte he made 
to the goal of ebricty, he was diſtanced 


by his brother baronet; who, from the 


beginning of the party, had made lit- 
tle other uſe of his mouth, than to re- 
ceive the glals, and now ſunk down 
upon the floor, in a ſtate of temporary 
annihilation. | | 


He was immediately carried to bed 


by the direction of Ferdinand; who now 
ſaw himſelf in a manner ſſeſſor 3 
that mine, to whith he had made iv 
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wiper and artful advances. That he 
might, therefore, carry on the approaches 
in the ſame cautious manner, he gra- 
dually ſhook off the trammels of ſo- 
briety, gave a looſe to that ſpirit of 


freedom, which good liquor commonly 


inſpires, and in the familiarity of drunk- 
enneſs, owned himſelf head of a noble 
family of Poland, from-which he had 
been obliged to- abſent himſelf on ac- 
count of an affair of honour, not yet 
compromiſed. ee | | 
Having made this confeſſion, and 
laid ftrong injunctions of ſecreſy upon 
Sir Stentor, his countenance ſeemed to 
acquire from every ſucceeding glaſs a 
new ſymptom of intoxication : they re- 
-hewed their embraces, ſwore eternal 
friendſhip from that day, and ſwallowed 


freſh bumpers, till both being in all ap - 


pearance quite overpowered, they be- 
gan to yawn in concert, and even nod 
in their chairs. The knight ſeemed 
to reſent the attacks of ſlumber, as fo 
many impertinent attempts to interrupt 
their entertainment; he curſed his own 
propenſity to ſleep, imputing it to the 
damned French climate, and propoſed 
to engage in ſome paſtime that would 
keep them awake. Odds fleſh!* cried 


the Briton, * when I'm at home, I defy 


all the devils in hell to faſten my eye- 
© lids together, if ſo be as I am other- 
© wiſe inclined. For there's mother, and 
* fier Nan, and brother Numps, and 
© 1, continue to divert ourſelves at 


* all-fours, brag, cribbidge,: tetotum, 


{ buſsle-cap, and chuck-varthing ; and 
*tho'f I ſay it, that ſhould n't lay it, 
© I won't turn my back to e'er a he in 
© England, at any of theſe paſtimes : 


and fo, count, if you are fo diſpoſed, I 


am your man, (that is, in the way of 
* friendſhip) at which of theſe you 
* ſhall pleaſe to pitch upon... 

To this propoſal Fathom replied, he 
was quite ignorant of all the games he 
had mentioned; but, in order to amuſe 


Sir Stentor, he would play with him at 


lanſquenet, for a trifle, as he had laid 
it down for a maxim, to riſk nothing 
conſiderable at play. Waunds!' an- 
ſwered the knight, I hope you don't 
think I come here in queit of mo- 
© ney, Thank God! I have a good 
landed eſtate worth five thouſand a 
year, and owe no man a halfpenny ; 
and I queſtion whether there be many 
counts in your nation, (no offence, I 


* hope!) that can lay a bolder word. 
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As for your lambſkin - net, I know 
nothing of the matter: but I will toſs 
up with you for a guinea, croſs or pile, 
as the ſaying is; or if there is ſuch a 
thing in this country as a box and 
dice, I love to hear the bones rattle 
«© ſometimes.” | | | 
Fathom found ſome difficulty in con- 
cealing his joy, at the mention of this 
laſt amuſement, which had been one of 
his chief ſtudies, and in which he had 


made ſuch progreſs, that he could cal- 


culate all the chances with the utmoſt 
exactneſs and certainty, However, he 


made ſhift to contain himſelf within 


due bounds, and with ſeeming inditfe- 
rence, conſented to pals away an hour 
at hazard, provided the implements 


could be procured, Accordingly, the 


landlord was conſulted, and their deſire 
gratified z the dice were produced, and 
the table reſounded with the effects of 
their mutual eagernets. Fortune, at 
firſt, declared for the Engliſhman, who 
was permitted by our adventurer to win 
twenty broad pieces; and he was fo 

elated with his ſucceſs, as to accompany 


every lucky throw with a loud burſt of 


laughter, and other ſavage and ſimple 
manifeſtations of exceſſive joy, exclaim- 
ing in a tone fomething leſs ſweet than 
the bellowing of a bull, Now for the 


© main, count: odd! here they come; 


© here are the ſeven black ſtars, "faith. 
Come along my yellow boys. Odds 
© heart! I never liked the face of Louis 
© before.” | 

Fathom drew happy preſages from 
theſe boyiſh raptures z and aſter having 
indulged them for ſome time, began to 
avail himſelf of his- arithinetick, in 
conſequence of which the knight was 
obliged to refund the greateſt part of 
his winnirg: then he altered his note, 
and became as intemperate in his cha- 


grin, as he had been before immoderate 


in his mirth. He curſed himſelf aud 
his whole generation, damned his bad 
luck, ſtamped with his feet upon the 
floor, and challenged Ferdinand to dou- 


ble ſtakes. This was a very welcome 


propoſal to our hero, Who found Sir 
Stentor, juſt ſuch a ſubject as he had 
long deſired to encounter with; the 
more the Engliſhman laid, the b, 


he loſt; and Pathom took care to in - 


flame his paſſions, by certain well - 
timed ſarcalms upon his want of judg- 
ment, till at length he became quiteout- 


- rageous, Iwole the dice were Falſe, und 


threw 
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threw them out at the window; pulled 

off his perriwig, and committed it to 
the flames; ſpoke with the moſt ranco- 
rous contempt of his adverſary's ſkill, 
_ infiſting upon his having ſtripped many 
a better man, for all he was a count, 

and threatening that before they parted, 
he ſhould not only look like a Pole, but 

alſo ſmell like a pole cat. | 
This was a ſpirit which our adven- 


turer induſtriouſly kept up, obſerving 


that the Engliſh were dupes to all the 
world ; and that in point of genius and 
addreſs, they were ng more than noiſy 
braggadocios. In ſhort, another pair 


of dice was procured ; the ſtakes were 


again raiſed, and after ſeveral viciſſi- 
tudes, fortune declared ſo much in fa- 
vour of the knight, that Fathom Joſt 
all the money in his pocket, amounting 
to a pretty conſiderable ſum. By this 
time, he was warmed into uncommon 
eagerneſs and impatience z being equally 
piqued at the ſucceſs and provoking ex- 
ultations of his antagoniſt, whom he 
now invited to his lodgings, in order to 
decide the conteſt. 
plied with his requeſt; the diſpute was 
renewed. with various ſuccels, till to- 


Wards day-light, Ferdinand ſaw this 


noiſy, raw, unexperienced fimpleton, 
carry off all his ready-caſh, together 
with his jewels, and almolt every thing 


that was valuable about his perſon ; and, 


to crown the whole, the victor at part- 
ing, told him with a moſt intolerable 
ſneer, that ſo ſoon as the count ſhould 
receive another remittance from Poland, 
he would give him his revenge. 


.CH AP. xxv. 


HE BEARS HIS FATE LIKE A PHI- 
ILOSOPHER, ANDCONTRACTS AC- 
| QUAINTANCE WITH A VERY RE- 
| MARKABLE PERSONAGE. 


Te I'S was a proper ſubje& for our 
2 hero to moralize upon; and ac- 
cordingly, it did not pais without his 
remarks; he found himſelf fairly foiled 


at his own weapons, reduced to indi- 


gence in a foreign land; and, what he 
_ Chiefly regretted, robbed of all thoſe 
gay expectations he had indulged from 
his own ſuppoſed excellence in the wiles 
of fraud: for, upon a little recollection, 
de plainly perceived he had fallen a ſa - 
crifice to the · confederacy he had refuſed 


Sir Stentor com 


to joing and did not at all doubt that 
the dice were loaded for his deſtruction. 
But iaſtead of beating his head againg 
the wall, tearing his hair, imprecating 
vain curſes upon himſelf, or betraying 
other frantick ſymptoms of deſpair, he 
reſolyed to accommodate himſc}f to his 
fate, and-profit by the leſſon, he had ſo 
dearly, been bound ici 
With this intention, he immediazely 
diſmiſſed his valet, quitted his lodgings, 
retired to an obſcure ſtreet on the other 
fide of the river, and covering one eye 
with a large patch of black ſilk, pie. 
ſented himſelf in quality of a muliciaa, 
to the director of the opera; who, upon 
hearing a trial of his ſkill, received him 
into the band without farther queſtion. 
While he continued in this ſituation, 
be not only improved his taſte and ex- 
ecution in muſick, but likewiſe found 


frequent opportunities to extend bis 


knowledge of mankind; for, beſides 
the employment he exerciſed in publick, 
he was often concerned in private con- 
certs that were given in the hotels of 
noblemen; by which means he became 


more and more acquainted with the per- 


ſons, manners, and characters of high 
life, which he contemplated with the 


moſt induſtrious attention, as a ſpecta- 


tor, who being altogether unconcerned 
in the performance, is at more liberty 
to obſerve and enjoy the particulars of 
the entertainment. DIED 
It was in one of thoſe aſſemblies he 


had the pleaſure of ſeeing his friend Sw 


Stentor, dreſſed in the moſt faſhionable 


manner, and behaving with all the 


overſtrained politeſſe of a native French- 
man; he was accompanied by his bro- 
ther knight and the abbé; and this 
triamvirate, even in Fathom's hearing, 
gave a moſt ludicrous detail of the fi- 
neſſe they had practiſed upon the Po- 
liſh count, to their entertainer, who was 


ambaſſador from a certain court, aud 
made himſelf. extremely merry with tht 


particulars of the relation. Indeed, they 


made ſhift to deſcribe ſome of the cir- 
cumſtances in ſuch a ridiculous light, 


that our adventurer himſelf, ſmarting 


as he was with the diſgrace, could not 


help laughing in ſecret at the account. 


He afterwards made it his buſineſs to 


enquire into the characters of the two 
Britiſh knights; and underſtood {they 
were notorious ſharpers,, who had come 
abroad for the good of their country» 


and now hunted in couple. a00G > 
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French pack that diſperſed themſelves 
through the publick ordinaries, walks, 
and ſpectacles, in order to make a prey 
of incautious ſtrangers. | 
The- pride of Ferdinand was piqued 
at this information; and he was eyen 
animated with the deſire of making re- 
priſals upon this fraternity, from which 
he ardently longed to retrieve his honour 
and effects: but the iſſue of his laſt ad- 
venture had reinforced his caution; and 
for the preſent, he found means to ſup- 
preſs the dictates of his avarice and am- 
bition; reſolving to employ his whole 
penetration in reconnoitring the ground, 
before he ſhouſd venture to take the 
field again. He therefore continued to 
act the part of a one - eyed fidler, under 
the name of Fadini, and lived with in- 
credible frugality, that he might ſave a 
purle for his future operations. In this 
manner had he proceeded for the ſpace 
of ten months, during which he acquir- 
ed a competent knowledge of the city 
of Paris, when his curioſity was attract- 
ed hy certain peculiarities in the appear- 
ance of a man who lived in ane of the 
upper apartments belonging to the houſe 
in which he himſelf had fixed his habi- 
tation. 8 
with a long black beard, an aquiline 
note, a brown complexion, and a molt 
piercing vivacity in his eves : he ſeemed 
to be about the age of fity, wore the 
Perſian habit, and there was a remark - 
able ſeverity in his aſpect and demea- 


nour. He and our adventurer had been 
{llow-lodgers for ſome time; and, ac- 


cording to the laudable cuſtom of theſe 
days, had hitherto remained as much 
eſtranged to one another, as if they had 
lived on oppoſite ſides of the globe; but 
of late, the Perſian ſeemed to regard our 
hero with particular attention; when 
they chanced to meet on the ſtair-caſe 
e elſewhere, he bowed to Ferdinand 
with great ſolemnity, and compliment- 
ed him with the pas: he even proceed- 
ed in the courte of this communication 
to open his mouth, and ſalute him with 
a good-morrow, and ſometimes made 
the common remacks upon the weather. 
Fathom, Who was naturally complai- 
tant, did not diſcourage theſe advances : 
oa the contrary, he behaved to him with 
marks of particular reſpect ; and one 
ay defired;the favour of his company 
40 breakfaſt. 8 


This invitation the franger declined 


This was a tall, thin, meagre figure, : | 
the knowledge of theſe partigulars, would 


with due acknowledgment, on 3 


of being out of order; and in the mean 
time our adventurer bethought himſelf 
of queſtioning the landlord concerning 
his outlandiſh gueſt, His curioſity was 
rather inflamed than ſatisfied with the 
information he could obtain from this 
Ade for all he learned was, that 
the Perſian went by the name of Ali 
Beker; and that he had lived in the 
houſe far the ſpace of four months, in 


a moſt ſolitary and parſimonious man- | 


ner, without being viſited by one living 
ſoul ; that, for ſame time after his ar- 
rival, he had been often heard to groan 
diſmally in the night, and even to ex- 
claim in an unknown language, as if 
he had laboured under ſome grievous 
affliction; and though the firſt tranſ- 


ports of his grief had ſubſided, it was | 
eaſy to perceive he (till indulged a deep- 
rooted melancholy, for the tears were 


frequently gbſerved to trickle down his 
heard. The cammiſſaire of the quarter 
had at firſt ordered this Oriental to he 
watched in his out-goings, according 
to the maxims of the French 0 
but his life was found ſo regular an 
inoffenſiye, that this precaution was ſogn 
ſet aſide. 1 

Any manof humane ſentiments, from 


have been prompted to offer his lervices 
to the forlorn ſtranger; but as our hero 
was devoid of all theſe infirmities of 
human nature, it was neceſſary that 


other motives ſhould produce the ſame 


effect: his curioſity, therefore, joined 
with the hopes of converting the confi- 
dence gf Ali to bis own emolument, 
effectually impelled him towards his ac- 
quaintancez and in a litile time th 
began to reliſh the converſation of egc 
other; for, as the reader may haye al 
ready obſerved, Fathom poſſeſſed all 
the arts of inſinuation; and had diſcery · 


ment enough to perceive an air of 112 
ny 


nity in the Perſian, which the humi 


of his circumſtances could not conceal. 


He was, moreover, a man of good un- 


derſtanding, not without a tincture of 
letters; perfectly well-bred, tough 1n | 


à ceremonious ſtyle;..extremely moral 
in his diſcourſe, and ſcrupulouſly nice 
in his gotions of honour, .. 


Our heraconformetl himſelf in yl re- 


ſpects to the other's. opinion, and ma- 
nagel his dilcretien ſo as to pals vppn 
lum for a gebileman reduced by mis for- 
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which was altogether unſuitable to his 


birth and quality. He made earneſt and 
repeated tenders of his good offices to 


the ſtranger, and preffed him to make 
_ uſe of his purſe with ſuch cordial perſe- 


verance, that at length Ali's reſerve was 


overcome, and he condeſcended to bor- 
row of him a ſmall ſum, which in all 


ee ſaved his life; for he had 


een driven to the utmoſt extremity of 


Want before he would accept of this aſ- 


fiſtance. ys | 

Fathom, having gradually ſtole into 
his good graces, began to take notice of 
many piteous ſighs that eſcaped him in 
the moments of their intercourſe, and 
ſeemed to denote an heart fraught with 


woe; and, onpretence of adminiſtring 
_ conſolation and counſel, begged leave to 
know the cauſe of his diſtreſs ; obſerv- 


ing, that his mind would be diſburden- 
ed by ſuch communication, and perhaps 
his grief alleviated by ſome means which 
they might jointly concert and execute 
in his behalf. | n 


Ali, thus ſolicited, would often ſhake 


his head with marks of extreme ſorrow 


and deſpondence, and while the tears 
guſhed from his eyes, declared that his 


diſtreſs was beyond the power of any re- 


medy. but death, and that by making 
our hero his confident, he ſhould only 
extend his unhappineſs to a friend, 
without feeling the leaſt remiſſion of his 


ov torture. Notwithſtanding theſe re - 
peated declarations, Ferdinand, who was 
well enough acquainted with the mind 


of man to know that ſuch importunity 
is ſeldom or never diſagreeable, redou- 


bbed his inſtances, together with his ex- 
preſſions of ſympathy and eſteem, until 


the ſtranger was prevailed upon to gra- 
tify his curiofity and benevolence. 


Having, therefore, ſecured the chamber- 


door one night, while all the reſt of the 
family were aſleep, the unfortunate Ali 


diſcloſed himſelf in theſe words. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NOBLE CAS- 


TILIAN. | 


\. 


„ Should be ungrgteful, 45 well a6 


1 unwiſe, did I longer reſiſt the 


deſire you expreſs to know the parti - 


c culars of that deſtiny which hath dri- 


ven me to this miſerable diſguiſe, and 
rendered me in all conſiderations ihe 
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* moſt wretched of men. I have felt 
5 your friendſhip, am confident of your 
* honour, and though my misfortunes 
are ſuch as can never be repaired, be- 
* cauſe I am utterly cut off from hope, 
* which is the wretch's laſt comfort, 
« yet I may by your means be enabled 
to bear them with ſome degree of for. 
« titude and reſignation. | 
Know, then, my name is not Hali; 
neither am I of Perſian extraction. ] 
had once the honour to own myſelf a 
Caltilian, and was, under the appella- 
tion of Don Diego De Zelos, relpe&- 
ed as the head of one of the moſt an- 
cient families of that kingdom. Judge, 
then, how ſevere that diſtreſs mult be, 
which compels a Spaniard to renounce 
his country, his honours, and his 
name! My youth was not ipent in 
inglorious eaſe; neither did it waſte 
unheeded in the rolls of fame. Be. 
fore I had attained the age of nine- 
teen, I was twice wounded in battle; 
I once fortunately recovered the [tand- 
ard of the regiment to which [I be- 
longed, after it had been ſeized by 
the enemy; and at another occaſion 
made ſnift to ſave the life of my colo- 
ne] when he lay at the mercy of an 

enraged barbarian, . 
© He that thinks I recapitulate theſe 
particulars out of oſtentation, does 
wrong to the unhappy Don Diego De 
Zelos, who, in having performed theſe 
little acts of gallantry, thinks he has 
done nothing but ſimply approved 
| himfelf worthy of being called a Cal- 
tilian. I mean only to do juſtice to 
my own character, and to make you 
acquainted with one of the moſt re- 
markable incidents of my life. It 
was my fate, during my third cam- 
paign, to command a troop of horle 
in the regiment of Don Gonzales 
Orgulla, between whom and my fa- 
ther a family feud had long been 
maintained with great enmity and 
that gentleman did not leave me with- 
out reaſon to believe he rejoiced at 
the opportunity of exerciſing his ge- 
ſentment upon his adverſary's ſon; 
for he witheld from me that coun- 
tenance which my fellow -ofticers en. 
joyed, and found means to lubject | 
me to divers mortifications, of which 
© I was not at liberty to complain. 
£, Theſe I'bore in filence tor tome time, 
as part of my probation in the cha- 
c racter of a ſoldier: reſolved, never- 
« theleſs, 
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« theleſs, to employ my intereſt at court 
for a removal into another corps, and 
to take ſome future opportunity of ex- 
« plaining my ſentiments to Don Gon- 
« ales, upon the injultice of his beha- 
' yiour. 


While I animated myſelf with theſe 


« ſentiments, againſt the diſcourage- 


ments I underment, and the hard du- 


(ty to which I was daily expoſed, it 
was our fate to be concerned in the 
(battle of Saragoſſa, where our regi- 
ment was fo ſeverely handled by the 
( Engliſh infantry, that it was forced 
© to give ground, with the loſs of one 
« half of it's officers and men. Don 
Gonzales, who acted as brigadier in 
© another wing, being informed of our 
© fate, and dreading the diſgrace of his 
© corps, which had never turned back 
© to the enemy, put ſpurs to his horſe, 
© and riding acroſs the field at full 
{ ſpeed, rallied our broken ſquadrons, 
and led us back to the charge with 
ſuch intrepidity of behaviour, as did 
© not fail to inſpire us all with uncom- 
© mon courage and alacrity: for my 
© own part, I thought myſelf doubly 
© jntereited to diſtinguiſh my valour; 
© not only on account of my own glory, 
© but likewiſe on the ſuppoſition, that 


© as I was acting under the eye of Gon- 
ales, my conduct would be narrow- _ 


ly obſerved, | 1 

I therefore exerted myſelf with un- 
© uſual vigour, and as he began the at- 
' tack with the remains of my troop, 
* fought cloſe by his fide during the reſt 
© of the engagement. I even acquired 
bis applauſe in the very heat of battle. 
© When his hat was ſtruck off, and his 
© horſe fell under him, I accommodated 
and remounted him upon my own ; 
© and having ſeized for my own uſe 
© another that belonged to a common 
trooper, attended this ſtern commander 
© as before, and ſeconded him in all his 
repeated efforts. But it was impoſſible 
to withltand the numbers and impe- 
© tuolity of the foe; and Don Gonzales 


having had the mortification to ſee his 


* regiment cut in pieces, and the great- 
* eſt part of the army routed, was fain 
to yield to the fortune of the day: yet 
* he retired as became a man of ho- 
* nour and a Caſtilian ; that is, he 
* marched off with great deliberation, 
im the rear of the Spaniſh troops, and 
* frequently faced about to check the 


" Purſuit of the enemy. Indeed, this 


exerciſe of his courage had well nig 
coſt him his life; for, in one of theſe 
ay he was left almoſt alone, 
and a ſmall party of the Portugueſe 
horſe had aQuually cut off our com- 
munication with the retreating forces 
of Spain. | ET 
In this dilemma, we had no other 
chance for ſaving our lives and liberty, 
than that of opening a paſſage ſword . 
in hand; and this was what Gonzales 
inſtantly reſolved to attempt. We ac- 
cordingly recommended our ſouls to 
God, and charging the line abreaſt of 
another, bore down all oppoſition, 
and were in a fair way of accompliſh- . 
ing our retreat without farther dan- 
ger; but the gallant Orgullo, in cioſſ- 
ing a ditch, had the misfortune to be 
thrown from his horſe, and was al- 
moſt the ſame inſtant overtaken b 
one of the Portugueſe dragodns, whoſe 
ſword was already ſuſpended over his 
head, as he lay half-(tunned with his 
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piſtol in the ruffian's brain, and ſeat- 
ing my colonel on his horſe, had the 


place of ſafety. 


Here he was provided with ſuch 


accommodation as his caſe required; 
© for he had been wounded in the battle, 
and dangerouſly bruiſed by his fall: 
© and when all the neceſſary ſteps were 
© taken towards his recovery, I deſired 
to know if he had any farther com- 
* mands for his ſervice, being reſolved 
„to join the army without delay. I 
5 
* 
6 
0 


© thought proper to communicate this 


queſtion by meſſage, becauſe he had 
not ſpoke one word to me. during our 
* retreat, notwithſtanding the . of - 
fice he had received at my hands: a 
« reſerve which I attributed to his pride, 
and reſented accordingly. He no ſoon- 
© er underſtood my intention, than he 
deſired to ſee me in his apartment, 


and, as near as I can remember, ſpoke 


© to this effeft. or 
Were your father Don Alonzo + 

&« alive, I ſhould now, in conſequence 

« of your behaviour, baniſh every ſug- 


g geition of reſentment, and ſolicit his 
_« fiiendſhip with great ſincerity. Yes, 


« Don Diego, your virtue hath tri- 
«© umphed over that enmity I bore your 
« houſe; and I upbraid myſelf with the 
<« ungenerous treatment you have ſut- - 
« fered under my command, But it is 
«© not enough tor me to withdraw that 
XK1 _. 9 ngour 


fall; when I rode up, diſcharged a - 


: 
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good fortune to conduct him to a 
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rigour which it was unjuſt to exer- 
ciſe, and would be wicked to main- 
tain: 1 muſt likewife atone for the 
injuries you have ſuftained, and make 
ſome ſuitable acknowledgmentfor that 
life which I have twice to-day owed 


to your valour and generoſity. What- 


ever intereſt. I have at court, ſhall be 
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employed in your behalf; and I have 
other deſigns in your favour, which 
ſhall be diſcloſed in due ſeaſon. Mean 
while, I defire you will ſtill add one 


obligation to the debt which I. have 
already incurred, and carry this bil- 
let, in 


ſon, to my Eſtifania, who, 
from the news of this fatal over- 
throw, muſt be in deſpair upon my 
account,” | , 


80 ſaying, he preſented a letter, 7 
directed to his lady, which I received 


in a tranſport of joy, with expreſſions 
ſuitable to the occaſion, and imme- 
diately ſet out for his country-houſe, 
which happened to be about thirty 
leagues from the ſpot. This expe- 
dition was equally glorious and inte- 
reſting; for my thoughts upon the 
road were engroſſed by the Nope of 
ſeeing Don Orgullo's daughter and 
heireſs Antonia, who was reported to 
be a young lady of great beauty, and 
the moſt amiable accompliſhments. 


However ridiculous it may ſeem for a 


man to conceive a paſſion for an ob- 
jet which he hath never beheld, cer- 
tain it is, my ſentiments were fo 
much prepoſſeſſed by the fame of her 
qualifications, that I muſt have fallen 


a victim to her charms, had they been 
much leſs powerful than they were, 


Notwithſtanding the fatigues I had 
undergone in the field, I cloſed not 
an eye until I arrived at the gate of 
Gonzales, being determined to pre- 


.cede the report of the battle, that 


Madam D' Orgullo might not be a- 
larmed for the life of her huſhand. 
I declared my errand, and was in- 


troduced into a faloon, where I had 


not waited above three minutes, when 
my colonel's lady appeared, and in 
great confuſion. received the letter, 
exclaiming, . Heaven grant that Don 
Gonzales be well!“ In reading the 


contents, ſhe underwent a variety of 
« agitations ; but when ſhe had peruſed 
the whole, her countenance regained 


it's ſerenity; and regarding me with 
an air of inſt 


able complacency, Don 
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ie the national“ calamity, in the defeat 


of our army, I at the (ame time feel 
the moſt ſincere pleaſure in ſeeing yon 
upon this occaſion; and, accordin 


ce to the directions of my dear lord, bid 
t you heartily welcome to this houſe, 
© as his preſerver and friend. I was 
© not unacquainted with your character 


te before this laſt triumph of your vir. 


% tue, and have often prayed to Hea- 
« yen for ſome lucky determination of 
„that fatal quarrel which raged fo long 
% between the family of Gonzales and 
e your father's houſe. My pravers have 
„ been heard, the long withed-for re- 
6% conciliation is now effected; and 1 
ce hope nothing will ever intervene to 
0 ditturb this happy union.“ | 

To this polite and affectionate de- 
« claration, I made ſuch a reply, as be- 
came a young man whoſe heart over- 
« flowed with joy and benevolence; and 
© defired to know how ſoon her anſwer 
© to my commander would be ready, 


that I might pratify his impatience | 


© with all poſſible diſpatch. After hav- 
ing thanked me for this freſh proof of 
my attachment, ſhe begged I would 
* retire into a chamber, and rep»ſe niy- 


© ſelf from the uncommon fatigues 1 


© muſt have undergone 3 but finding J 
« perſiſted in the reſolution of returning 
© to Don Gonzales, without allowing 
* myſelf the leaſt benefit of ſleep, ſhe 
© left me engaged in converſation with 


an uncle of Don Gonzales, who lodg- 


ed in the houſe, and gave orders that 
a collation ſhould be prepared in an- 


other apartment, while ſhe retired to 


© her cloſet, and wrote a letter to her 
© huſband. N 


In lefs than an hour frþm my firſt 


© arrival, I was introduced into a molt 


elegant dining-room, where a mag- 
© nificent entertainment was ſerved up, 
© and where we were joined by Donna 
© Eftifania; and her beautiful daugh- 


ter, the fair Antonia; who, advanc- 


© ing with the moſt amiable ſweetnels, 
* thanked me, in very warm expreſſions 


of acknowledgment, for the genero- 
© ſity of my conduct towards her father. 


© I had been raviſhed with her firſt ap- 
« pearance, which far exceeded my ima- 
* gination, and my faculties were ſo 


« diſordered by this addreſs, that I an- 


„ ſwered her compliment with the mot 
. auk ward confuſion. , But this diſor- 


der- di not turn to my prejudice in 


Diego,“ ſaid ſne, while I lament the opinion of that lovely creature, 


« who 
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ho has often told me in the ſequel, “ doing honour to tlie preſerver of her 
« that ſhe gave herſelf credit for that father. Adieu... 


« perplexity in my behaviour, and that 
9 15 appeared more worthy of her 
« regard and affection than at that junc- 
« ture, when my dreſs was diſcom- 
« poſed, and my Whole perſon disfi- 
« gured by the toils ahd duty of the 
preceding day; for this very diſha- 
dille preſented itſelf to her reflect on 
« as the immediate effect of that very 


« merit by which T was intitled to her 


mo: 

© Wretch that Tam! to ſurvive the 
« Joſs of ſuch an excellent woman, en- 
«© deared to my remembrance by the 
« moſt tender offices of wedlock, hap- 
* pily exerciſed for the ſpace of five and 
« twenty years! Forgive theſe tears; 
© they are not the drops of weakneſs, 
but remorſe. Not to trouble you with 
idle particulars, ſuffice it to ſay, I was 
© favoured with ſuch marks of diſtinc- 
tion by Madam D'Orgullo, that ſhe 
thought it incumbent upon her to let 
© me know ſhe had not over-adted her 


© hoſpitality, and while we ſat at table 


« accoſted me in theſe words. You 


a will not be ſurprized, Don Diego, at 


« my expeſſions of regard, which I 
* own are unuſual from a Spaniſh lady 
« to a young cavalier like you, when 
« I communicate the contents af this 
i letter from Don Gonzales.” So ſay- 
© ing, ſhe put the billet into my hand, 
© and I read theſe words, or words to 
this effect. 1 


N AMIABLE ESTIFANIA, 

ec You will underſtand, that T am 
T , as well as a perſon cam poſ- 

© fibly be, who has this day lived to 

« ſee the army of his king defeated, 


« If you would know the particulars 


« of this unfortunate action, your cu- 
6“ riofity will he gratified by the bearer, 
Don Diego De Zelos, to whoſe virtue 


* and bravery I am twice indebted for 


my life. I therefore deſire you will re- 


« ceive him with that reſpect and grati- 


„ tude, which you ſhall think due for 
* {ſuch an obligation; and in entertain - 


often diſgraces the Spaniſh hoſpitality. 
& In a word, let your own virtue and 
| & beneficence conduct you upon this oc- 

« cafion, and let my Antonia's endea- 
e yours be joined with your on, in 


Such a teſtimonial could not fail of 
© being very agreeable to à young ſol- 
dier, who, by this time, had n to 
* indulge the tranſporting hope of being 
happy in the arms of the adorable 
Antonia. I profeſſed myſelf extreme- 
* ly happy in having met with an op- 
« portunity of acquiring fuch a degree 
* of my colonel's eſteem, | entertained 


© them with a detail of his perfonal 


proweſs in the battle, and anfwered 
all their queſtions with that modera - 
tion which every man ovght to pre- 
ſerve in peaking of his Gor 4 
viour, Our repaſt being ended, I 
took my leave of the ladies, and at 
parting received a letter from Donna 


a ring of great value, which ſhe beg- 


ged I would accept as a token of her 
eſteem. Thus loaded with honour 


and careſſes, I ſet out on my return 


* 
6 
6 
c 
c 
Ettifania to her huſband, together with 
c 
6 
« 
c 
for the quarters of Don Gon#ales, 
4 
« 


who could ſcarce credit his own eyes 


when I delivered his lady's billet; for 
© he thought it impoſſible to perform 


© fuch a journey in lo ſhort a time. 


you had met with indifferent recep- 


« tion at my houſe: I hope Eſtifania 
has not been deficient in her duty?“ 
I anſwered this queſtion, by affuring 


him, my entertainment had been ſo 
« agreeable in. all reſpects, that nothing 
but my duty to him, could have in- 
* duced me to give it up ſo ſoon. He 


© then twyrned the 'converſation upon 


Antonia, and hinted his intention of 
giving her in marriage to a young 
cavalier, for whom he had a particu- 
© lar friendhip. I was ſo much af. 
« fetted by this inſinuation, which ſeem - 
© ed at once to blaſt all my hopes of 
love and happineſs, that the bloodfor- 

ſook my face; I was ſeited with an 


6 

« univerſal trepidation, and even oblig- 
© ed to retire, on pretence of being ſud. 
denly taken ill. | TEN 
e ing him, diſmiſs that reſerve, which 


Though Gonzales ſeemed to im- 
pute this difortiſer to fatigue and want 


of reſt, he in his heart aſcribed it to 


© the true cnute; and after having 


ſounded my ſentiments to his o ſa - 
tiv faction, dleſſed mne with u dechara- 


* $4 K n 
uns tion, 


When he had glanced over the pa - 
per, Don Diego, ſaid he, by 
« your ſhort ſtay, one would imagine 
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tion, importing that I was the perfon 
upon whom he had pitched for a ſon- 
in-law, I will not trouble you with a 
repetition of what paſſed on this inte- 
reſting occaſion, but proceed to ob- 
ſerve, that his intention in my favour 
was far from being diſagreeable to his 
lady; and that, in a 15 time, I 


had the good fortune to eſpouſe the 


charming Antonia, who ſubmitted to 


the will of her father without re- 


luctance. | 


© Soon after this happy event, I was, 


by the influence of Don Gonzales, 


joined to my own intereſt, promoted 
to the command of a regiment, and 
ſerved with honour during the re- 


maining part of the war. After the 
treaty of Utrecht, I was employed in 
reducing the Catalans to their alle- 


giance; and in an action with thoſe - 


obſtinate rebels, had the misfortune 


to loſe my father-in-law, who by that 


time was preferred to the rank of a 
major-general. The virtuous Eſti- 


fania did not long ſurvive this melan- 


choly accident; and the loſs of theſe 
indulgent. parents, made ſuch a deep 


impreſſion upon the tender heart of 
my Antonia, that I took the firlt op- 
portunity of removing her from a 


place, in which every object ſerved to 
cheriſh her grief, to a pleaſant villa 
near the city of Seville, which I pur- 


chaſed on account of it's agreeable 


fituation. That I might the more 


perfectly enjoy the poſſeſſion of my 
amiable partner, who could no longer 
brook the thoughts of another ſepa - 
ration, peace was no ſooner re- eita- 


bliſhed, than I obtained leave to reſign 
my commiſſion, and I wholly devoted 


myſelf to the joys of a domeitick 


life. | 

© Heaven ſeemed to ſmile upon our 
union, by bleſſing us with à fon; 
whom, however, it was pleaſed to 


recal in his infancy, to our unſpeak- 


able grief and mortification z but, our 
mutual chagrin was afterwards al- 
leviated, by the birth of a daughter, 
who ſeemed born with every accom- 
pliſhment to excite the love and ad- 


miration of mankind, Why did na- 


wre debaſe ſuch a maſter-piece with 


the mixture of an allay, which hath 
involved herſelf and her whole family 


in perdition ? But the ways of Pro- 
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be with her foul !- the honour of 

family is vindicated; though by a 
ſacrifice which hath robbed me of 
every thing elſe that is valuable in 
life, and ruined my peace paſt all 


redemption! Yes, my friend, all the _ 


tortures that human tyranny can in- 
flict, would be eaſe, tranquillity, and 
delight, to the unſpeakable pangs and 
horrors I have felt ! | et 
* But, to return from this digreſſion. 
Serafina, which was the name of that 
little darling, as ſhe grew up, not 


only diſcloſed all the natural graces 
of external beauty, but likewiſe ma- 


niſeſted the molt engaging ſweetneſs 
of diſpoſition, and a capacity for ac- 
quiring with eaſe, all the accompliſh. 
ments of her ſex. It is impoſſible to 
convey any adequate idea of a parent's 


raptures in the contemplation of ſuch 


a fair bloſſom; ſhe was the only 
pledge of our love, ſhe was preſump- 
tive heireſs to a large fortune, and 
likely to be the ſole repreſentative of 
two noble Caſtilian familie She 
was the delight of all who ſaw her, 
and a theme of praiſe for every 
gue. You are not to ſuppoſe that 


the education of ſuch a child was neg- 


lefted. Indeed, it wholly engroſſed 
the attention of me and my Antonia, 


and her proficiency rewarded our care. 


Before ſhe had attained the age of 
fifteen, ſhe was miſtreſs of every ele- 
gant qualification, natural and ac- 
quired, Her perſon was, by that 

fred pattern of beauty. 
Her voice was enchantingly ſweet, and 
ſhe touched the Jute with «he molt 
raviſhing dexterity. Heaven and earth! 


how did my breatt dilate with joy, at 


the thoughts of having given birth to 
ſuch perfection! how did my heart 
guſh with paternal fondneſs, whenever 
I beheld this ornament of my name! 
and what ſcenes of endearing tranſ- 


port, have I enjoyed with my An- 


© tonia, in mutual congratulation upon 
our parental happineſs! 


Serafina, accomplithed as ſhe was, 


6 
4 


* 
* 
6 
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could not fail to make conqueſts 
among the Spaniſh cavaliers, who are 
famous for ſenſibility in love. Indeed, 
ſhe never appeared without a numerous 
train of admirers; and though we 
had bred her up in that freedom of 
converſation and intercourſe, which 


vidence are unſearchable. She hath ? holds a. middle ſpace . between the 


paid the debt of her degeneracy; peace * French licence and Spaniſh Fn 
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© ſhe was now ſo much expoſed to the 
«© addrefſes- of promiſcuous gallantry, 
that we found it neceſſary to retrench 
« the liberty of our houſe, and behave 
© to our male viſitants with great re- 
«© ſerve and circumſpection, that our 
© honour and peace might run no riſk 
© from the youth and inexperience of 
© our daughter. 


© This caution produced overtures 


« from a great many young gentlemen 
© of rank and diſtinction, who courted 
© my alliance by demanding Serafina in 
marriage; and from the number, I 
nad actually ſelected one perſon, who 


« was in all reſpes worthy the poſſeſ- 


ſion of ſuch an ineſtimable prize. His 


© name was Don Manuel De Mendoza; 


his birth was noble, and his charac- 
c ter dignified with repeated acts of 


© generolity and virtue. Vet, before 


* would ſignify to him my approbation 
of his ſuit, I reſolved to inform my- 
© ſelf, whether or not the heart of Sæ- 
© rafina was totally unengaged, and in- 
« different to any other object, that I 


i 


* might not lay a tyrannical reſtraint 
© upon her inclinations. The reſult of 
my enquiry was a full conviction of 


© her having hitherto been deaf to the 
© voice of love; and this piece of infor- 
mation, together with my own ſenti- 
ments in his ſavour, communicated to 
Don Manuel, who heard thele tidings 
with tianſports uf gratitude and joy. 
* He was immediately fayoured with 
© opportunities of acquiring the affection 
© of my daughter, and his endeavours 
were at firſt received with ſuch re- 
ſpectful civility, as might have been 
eaſily warmed into a mutual paſſion, 


had not che evil genius of our family 


inter poled. X 
O, my friend! how ſhall I defcribe 

the depravity of that unhappy vir- 

gin's ſentiments! how [recount the 
* particulars.-of my own diſhonour ! 1 


© that am deſcended from a long line of 


* illuſtrious Caſtilians, who never re- 
* ceived an injury they did not revenge; 
but waſhed away every blemiſh in 
their tame, with the blood of thofe 
who attempted to ſtain it. In that 
* cireumſtance, I have imitated the ex- 
*. ample of my gloricus - progenitors ; 
and that conſideration alone, hath 
ſupported me againſt all the aſſaults 
© of delpair. oy 
As I grudged no pains and expence 
* 1n-perteRing the education of Sera · 
1 
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© fina, my doors were open to every 
« perſon who made an extraordinary 
figure in the profeſſion of thoſe amu- 
« ſing ſciences, in which ſhe delighted. 
© The houſe of Don Diego De Zelos 
* was a ]ittle er bes painting, 
poetry, and muſick; and Heaven de- 
* creed that it ſhould fall a ſacriſice to 
* it's regard for theſe fatal and delu- 
hve arts. Among other preceptors 


ſtruction of a curſed German; who, 
though his profeſſion was drawing, 


learning and taſte, and was a perſon 
remarkable for his agreeable converſa - 


my houſe, for the improvement of my 


particular marks of confidence and 
favour ; little thinking he had either 
ipclination or capacity to debauch the 
ſentiments of my child. I was re- 
joiced beyond meaſure, to ſee with 
what alacrity ſhe received his leſſons, 
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« Antonia ſeemed to vie with me, 


rank and family, reduced to his pre- 
ſent ſituation by ſome unfortunate 
viciſſitude of fate. I was diſpoſed to 
concur with this opinion, and actu- 
ally conjured him to make me his 


left him no room to doubt my honour 
and beneficence; but he ſtill perſi ſted 
in declaring himſelf the ſon of an ob- 
ſcure mechanick in Bohemia; an ori- 
gin to which ſurely no man would 


nobility of birth. While I was thus 
vundeceived in my conjecture, touch- 
ing his birth and quility, I was con- 
firmed in an opinion of his aa +2 
and moderation, and looked upon hi 
as a man of honour, in deſpite of the 
lowneſs of his pedigree. Nevertheleſs, 
he was at bottom a moſt perfidious 
wretch, and all this modeſty and ſelt - 
denial, were the effects of the moſt vil- 
lainous diſſi mulation, a cloak under 
which he unſuſpected robbed me of 
my honour and my peace. 

Not to trouble you arenas, 
| FN * 


- 


it was her fate to be under the in- 


underſtood the elements and theory 
of muſick, poſſeſſed a large fund of 


tion. This traitor, who, like you, had 
loſt one eye, I not only admitted into 


daughter, but even diſtinguiſhed with 


with what avidity the liftened to his 
diſcourſe, which was always equally 
moral, inſtrocting, and entertaining. 


in expreſſions of regard for this ac- 
compliſhed ſtranger, whom ſhe could 
not help ſuppoting 10'be a perſon of 


confident, with ſuch proteſtations, as 


pretend, who had the leaſt claim o 
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«© the recital of which would tear my 
6 heart - ſtrings with indignation and re- 
© morſe, I ſhall only obſerve, that by 
© the power of his infernal inſinuation, 
© he faſcinated the heart of Serafina, 
* brought over Antonia herſelf to the 
_ © intereſts of his paſſion, and at once 
_ * detached them both from their duty 
« and religion, Heaven and earth! how 
dangerous, how irrefiſtible, is the 
power of infatuation! While I re- 
_ © mained in the midſt of this blind ſe- 
_ © curity, waiting for the nuptials of 
my daughter, and indulging myſelf 
© with the vain proſpect of her approach- 
© ing felicity, Antonia found means to 
< protract the negociation of the mar- 
© riage, by repreſenting, that it would 


be pity to deprive Serafina of the 


opportunity ſhe then had of profiting 
* by the German's inſtructions; and 
© upon that account I prevailed upon 
Don Manuel to bridle the impatience 
of his love. ET wot 

© During this interval, as I one even- 
ing enjoyed the cool air in my own 
garden, I was accoſted by an old 
duenna, who had been my nurſe, and 


lived in the family ſince the time of 
my childhood. My duty,” ſaid 


© ſhe, „ will no longer permit me to 
„ wink in ſilence, at the wrongs I ſee 
«© you daily ſuffer. Diſmiſs that Ger- 
« man from-your houſe, without de- 


lay, if you reſpect the glory of your 


„ name, and the rites of our holy 
46 religion: the ſtranger is an abomi- 


« nable heretick; and, grant Hea- 
„ ven! he may not have already poi- 


„ ſoned the minds of thoſe you hold 


«© moſt dear.” I had been extremely 
alarmed at the beginning of this ad- 


which, thank God, I am no bigot, 
I recovered my lerenity of diſpoſition, 


commended her piety, and encouraged 
her to perſevere in making obſerva- 
tions on ſuch ſubjects as ſhould con- 
cern my honour and my quiet. 

We live in ſuch a world of wick- 
edneſs and fraud, that a man cannot 
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had I employed ſuch ſpies from the 
beginning, I' ſhould, in all probabi- 


ſion of every comfort that Tenders life 
agreeable. The duenna, thus autho- 
rized, employed her ſagacity with ſuch 


dreſs z but finding the imputation li- 
mited to the article of religion, in 


thanked the old woman for her zeal, 


be too vigilant in his own defence: 


lity, have been at this day in poſle(- 


* ſuggeſs, that I bad reaſon to ſuſpect 
the German of a deſign upon the heart 
* of Serafina; but, as the preſumptions 

did not amount to conviction, I con- 

tented myſelf with exiling him from 

my houſe, under the pretext of hay- 
ing diſcovered that he was an enem 
to the catholick church; and forth. 


tion of my daughter's marriage with 


eaſily perceive a cloud of melancholy 
overſpread the faces of Serafina and 
her mother, when I declared theſe my 
reſolutions; but, as they made ne 
objection to what I propoſed, I did 
not, at that time, enter into an ex- 
planation of the true motives that in- 
fluenced my conduct. Both parties 
were, probably, afraid of ſuch expo- 
ſtulation. . | 
* Mean while preparations were made 
for the eſpouſals of Serafina; and, not- 
withſtanding the anxiety 1 had un- 
dergone, on account of her connec- 
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think that her duty, her glory, had 
triumphed over all ſuch low-born con- 


tertained ; becauſe ſhe, and even An- 
tonia, ſeemed to expect the ceremony 


of both ftill retained evident marks 
of concern, which I willingly impu- 
ted to the mutual proſpect of their ſe- 
paration. This, however, was but a 
faithleſs calm, that ſoon, (ah! too 


hath wrecked my hopes. 

Two days before the appointed 
union of Don Manuel and Serafina, 
I was informed by the duenna, that 
while ſhe accompanied Antonia's walt- 
ing-maid at church, ſhe had ſeen her 


who, kneeling at her ſide, had convey- 
about her young lady; ſhe had therefore 


haſtened home, to communicate this 
piece of intelligence, that I might 


have an opportunity of examining the 


© meſſenger before ſhe ſhould have time 
to depoſit her truſt, I could not help 


« ſhivering with fearful preſages upon 


© this occaſion, and even abhoring the 
© perſon to whole duty and zeal 1 was 


© beholden for the intelligence, even 


* while I endeavoured to perſuade my- 
* ſelf, that the enquiry would 05d - 


with appointed a day for the celebra. _ 
Don Manuel De Mendoſa. I could 


tion with the German, I began to 
ſiderations, if ever they had been en- 


with reſignation, though the features 


ſoon) brought forth a tempeſt, which 


receive a billet from an old woman; 


ed it in ſuch a myſterivus manner, as 
wakened the duenna's apprehenſions 


the detection of ſome paltry intrigue, 
& between the maid and her own'gal- 
« 1ant} T'imtercepted ber in returning 
from church; und commanding her 
« to follo mie to à convenient place, 
c extorted from her, by dint of threats, 
the fatal letter, which I read to this 
( Ht ee 
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1 0 divine Serafina! will be to 


10 repay that affeftion I haye been ſo 


« happy as to engage. With what 


« tranſpgrts.then, ſhall I obey your 


ſummons in performing that enter- 
« prize, which will reſcue you from 
« the bed, of a deteſted rival, and put 
« myſelf in full poſſeſſion of a jewel 
« Which L value infinitely more than 
„life. Ves, adorable creature, I have. 
« proxided every thing for your eſcape ; 
« and at midnight will attend you in 
« your own apartment, from whence 
ou ſhall be conveyed into a land of 
liberty and peace, where you will 


« 
« 


« unmoleſted-enjoy. the purity of that 


„ religion, Jou have eſpouſed, and in 
1 fall ſecurity bleſs. the arms, af your 
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Were you a fond parent, a tender 
e huſband, and a noble Caſtilian, I 


© ſhould not need to mention the unut- 
© tefable* horrors that took poſſeſſion of 


© my boſom hen I peruſed this accurſ- 
_ ed letter, by which earned the apoſ- 


« taſy, diſobedience; and degeneracy, of 
© my idolized Serafina, Who had over- 
© thrown and deſtroyed” the whole plan 
© of felicity which I had erected, and 
blaſted all che glories of my name; 
and when the wretched meſſenger, 
* terrifled by my menaces and agitation, 
© confeſſed that Antonia herſelf was 
© privy” to the guilt of her daughter, 
* whom" ſhe had: ſolemnly betrothed to 
that vile German, in the fight of Hea- 
yen; and that by her connivance this 
plebeian intended that very night to 
„ bereave me of my child; IL was for 
ſome moments ſtupified with grief and 
©-amazernent, that gave way to an ex- 
tafy of trage, which had well nigh 
- ©tetminate& t deſpair and diſtraction. 
now tremble, and my head YN 
*piddy wick the remembrance of that 
*'dreadfuF occaſion: behold how the 
5 drops*trickk down my forehead”! this 
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© agony is a fierce and familiar viſitant; i 


© F ſhall baniſſi it anon. I ſummon 


6 rn my reſentment, to my u- 
Cc + A 


ncez--theſe are the cordials* that 


* ſupport meagainitall other refleRons ; | 


© thoſe were the auxiliaries that enable 


me, in the day of trial, to perform that 


_ © facrifice which my honour demanded, 


d, 
© in a ftrain ſo loud, as to drown the | 
« cries of nature, love, and compaſſion. 


Ves, they eſpouſed that gloty which © 


humanlty would haye' betrayed and 
e reyenge was noble, though anna: 


. £ tural, WA © phe: 51. hae 
« My ſcheme was foon laid, my re- 
ſolution ſoon taken: I privately.con- 


© fined” the wretch who had been the 


* 


© induſtrious ſlave of this infamous con- 


© ſpiracy, that ſne might take no ſtep 


to fruſtrate or interrupt the execution 


of my deſign. Then repairing to the 


* houſe of an apothecary, who was de- 


voted to my ſervice, communicated 
© my intention, which he durſt not con- 


© demn, and could not reveal, without 


© breaking the oath of ſecreſy I had 


© impoſed; and hefurniſhed me with two 


« phials of poiſon for the diſmal cataſ- 


* trophe I had planned. Thus provid- 


c ed, I, on pretence of ſudden buſineſs 


© at Seville, carefully avoided the dear, 


«© the wretched'pair, whom I had devot- 


« ed to death, that my heart might not 
«© relent by means of thoſe tender ideas 


* which the ſight of them would have 


« infallibly-inſpired; and when day- 


light vaniſhed, took my ftation near 


that part of the houſe rough which 


the villain muſt have entered on his hel- 
liſh purpoſe. There I ſtood in a ſtate of 


* 


horrid expectation; my ſoul ravaged 


with the different paſſions that aſſalled 


. 
it, until the fatal moment arrived; when 
I. perceived the traitor” approach the 
* window of a lower apartment, which ; 
led into that of Serafina, and gently 


* 


« lifting the caſement, which" was pur- 
« poſlely left unſecured, infinuate half 
of his body into the honfe; then ruſh- 


ing upon him in a tranſport" of fury, 
ed my ſword into his heart, 
crying, “ Villain, receive the reward 


I plunged 
« of thy treachery and preſumptionl' 


' © The ſteel was ſo well aimed as to 


render a repetition of the ſtroke unne- 


cellaryz he uttered one groan, and 


« fell breathleſs at my feet. Exulting 


« with this firſt ſuccefs of my meg i 


I penetrated into the chamber, 


the robber of my peace was'expefiel 
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70 
© by the unhappy Serafina and. her 
mother, who ſeeing me enter with a 
« molt ſavage aſpect, and a ſword reek- 
ing with the vengeance I had taken, 
ſeemed almoſt petrified with fear. 
« Behold,” ſaid I, * the blood of that 
«© baſe plebeian, who made an attempt 
< upon the honour of my houſe: your 
«© conſpiracy againſt the unfortunate 
Don Diego De Zelos is now diſco- 
«« yered; that preſumptuous ſlave, the 
« favoured Orlando, is now no more. 

© Scarce had I pronounced theſe 
© words, when a loud ſcream was nt- 
© tered by both the unhappy victims. 
« Tf Orlando is ſtain,“ cried the infa- 
tuated Serafina, „what have I to do 


« with life? -O my dear lord ! my huſ- 


„ band, and my lover! how are our 
«© fpromiſed joys at once cut off. Here 
% ſtrike, my father! compleat your bar- 
4 barous ſacrifice the ſpirit of the 


„ murdered Orlando ſtill hovers for his 


6 wife.” Theſe frantick exclamations, 


in which ſhe was joined by Antonia, 


© kept up the fury of my reſentment, 
© which by meekneſs and ſubmiſſion 


might have been weakened. and ren- 


© dered meffeftual. © Ves, hapleſs 


« vyretches, J replied, ** ye ſhall en- 


«« joy your wiſh; the honour of my. 
* name requires that both ſhall die; 


£ yet I will not mangle the breaſt of 


&« Antonia, on which I have ſo often 
„ repoſed; I will not ſhed the blood of 


 &« Zelos, nor disfigure the beauteous 


e form of Serafina, on which I have ſo 


% Iten gazed with wonder and unſpeak- 
% able delight: here is an elixir, to 


c 
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c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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but, ah! I am haunted by the te: 


of remorſe: Iam tortured with the in- 


ceſſant ſtings of remembrance and re- 


gret; even now the images of my 
wife and daughter preſent themſelyg) 


to my imagination. All the ſcenes 
of happineſs I have enjoyed as a lover, 


huſband, and parent, all the endear- 
ing hopes I have cheriſhed, now paſs 
in review before me, embittering the 
circumftanees of my inexpreſſible woe; 
and I confider myſelf as a ſolitary out- 
caſt from all the comforts of ſociety! 
But enough of theſe unmanly com- 
plaints, the yearnings of nature are 
too importunate. „ 
Havipg compleated my vengeance, 
I retired into my cloſet, and furniſhing 


© myſelf with ſome ready-money and 


ee. 


; 
i 
c 
c 


jewels of conſiderable value, went into 
the ſtable, ſaddled my favourite ſteed, 


which I inſtantly mounted, and be- 


fore the tumults of my breaſt ſubſid- 
ed, found myſelf at the town of St. 


© Lucar. There learned from enqui- 
7 


«© which I truſt the conſummation of - 


% my revenge. 8 * 
Soc ſaying, I emptied the phials into 

© ſeparate cups, and preſenting one in 
each hand, the miſerable, the fair of- 


© fenders, inſtantly received the deſtined 


© draughts, which they drank without 
s heſitation : then praying 10 Heaven 
© for the wretched Don Diego, ſunk 


upon the ſame couch, and expired 


without a groan. , O well-contrived 
© beverage! O happy compoſition, by 
* which all the miſeries of life are to 
* eaſily cured! | 

© Such was the fate of Antonia and 
Serafina: theſe hands were the inſtru- 
ments that deprived them of life; theſe 
eyes beheld them the richeſt prize that 
< Death had ever won. Powers ſupreme! 
does Don Diego live to make this re- 


capitulation? I have done my duty; 
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fy, that there was a Dutch bark in 
the harbour ready to ſail; upon which 
J addreſſed myſelf to the maſter, who 


for a ſuitable gratification was prevail- 


ed upon to weigh anchor that ſame 
night; ſo that embarking without de- 


lay, I won bid eternal adieu to my 
native country. It was not from reu- 
ſon and reflection, that I took theſe 


meaſures for my perſonal ſafety; but 


in conſequence of an involuntary in- 


ſtinct, that ſeems to operate in the ani · 
mal machine, while the faculty of 
thinking is ſuſpended. 

Jo what a dreadful reckoning was 
J called, when reaſon reſumed her 
function] you may believe me, my 
friend, when I aſſure you, that I 
ſhould not have outlived thoſe trage- 
dies I ated, had I not been reſtrained 
from doing violence upon myſelf, by 
certain conſiderations, which no man 
of honour ought to ſet aſide, Icould 
not bear the thought of falling inglo- 
rtouſly by the hand of an executioner, 
and intailing diſgrace upon a family 
that knew no ſtain; and I was deterred 


from putting an end to my own miſe- 


ry, by the apprehenſions' of poſthu- 


mous cenſure, which would have re- 


preſented me as a deſponding wretch, 


_ utterly deſtitute of that patience, for» 


titude, and reſignation, which are the 
characteriſticks of a true Caſtilian» 


I was alſo influenced by religious mo 
« tives, 
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e tives, that ſuggeſted to me the neceſ- * Perſian dealer in jewels. As I could 


e ſity of living to atone by my ſuffer- 
« ings and ſorrow for the guilt I had 
incurred, in complying with a ſavage 
« pun&ilio, which is, I fear, diſpleaſing 
in the ſight of Heaven. 

« Theſe were the reaſons that oppoſed 


© my entrance into that peaceful harbour 
« which death preſented to my view; 


« and they were ſoon reinforced by an- 
« other principle, that ſanctioned my 


© determination to continue at the ſer- 


vile oar of life. In conſequence of 
© unfavourable winds, our veſſel for 
«© ſome days made ſmal] pg in her 
voyage to Holland, and near the coaſt 
© of Gallicia we were joined by an Eu- 
« gliſh ſhip from Vigo, the maſter of 
© which gave us to underſtand, that 
© before he ſet ſail, a courier had arriv- 
© ed from Madrid at that place, with 


orders for the corregidor to prevent 


the eſcape of any native Spaniard-by 
© ſea from any port within his diſtrict; 
and to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
« apprehend the perſon of Don Diego 
De Zelos, who was ſuſpected of trea- 


_ © ſonable practices againſt the ſtate. 


Such an order, with a minute deſcrip- 
tion of my perſon, was at the fame 
time diſpatched to all the ſea · ports and 


© frontier places in Spain. a 


© You may eaſily ſuppoſe how I, 

© who was already overwhelmed with 
* diſtreſs, could bear this aggravation 

© of misfortune and diſgrace : I, who 

© had always maintained the reputation 

© of loyalty, which was acquired at the 

© hazard of my life, and the expence of 

© my blood! To deal candidly, I muſt 

© own, that this intelligence rouzed me 

* from a lethargy of grief, which bad 
© begun to .overpower my faculties, . I 
immediately inputed this diſhonour- 
© able charge to the evil offices of ſome 

_ © villain, who had baſely taken the ad- 
vantage of my deplorable ſituation 
© and I was inflamed, inſpirited with the 

© defire of vindicating my fame and 
© revenging the injury. Thus animated, 
© I reſolved to diſguiſe myſelf effectual - 

© ly from the obſervation of thoſe ſpies 
© which every nation finds it's account 
in employing in foreign countries; 1 
© purchaſed this habit from the Dutch 
* navigator, in whole houſe T kept my- 

© ſelf concealed, after our arrival at 

* Amſterdam, , until my beard was 

© grown to a ſufficient length to favour 


© my deſign, and then appeared as a 
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gain no ſatis factory information touch» * 
© ing myſelf in this country, had no 
purpoſe to purſue, and was extremely 


miſerable among a people, who being 
mercenary and unſocial, were very ill- 
adapted to alleviate the horrors of my 
condition; I gratified my landlord for 
his pou args ſervices with the beſt 


his means, procured a certificate from 
from whence I ſet out in a travelling 
of different objects, to mitigate the 
anguiſh of my mind, and hy the moſt 
vould enable me to take meaſures for 
projecting a plan of revenge againſt the 
vile perfidious author. | | 
© This, I imagined, would be no 
difficult taſk, conſidering the friendſhip 
Spaniſh and French nations, and the 
communicative diſpoſition. for . which 
the Pariſians are renowned z but I have 
lice in this city are fo inquiſitive and 
tion of a ſtranger is ſcrutinized with 
bitants are very frank in diſcourſing on 
indifferent ſubjets, they are at the 
_ tate occurrences and maxims 
of government. In a word, the pecu- 
ſo much to particular obſervation, that 


vour my griefs in filence, and even ta 
bear the want of almoſt every conve- 


ture diſcovery, by offering my jewels 
to ſale, by 2B | ; 
In this emergency, I have been ſ⸗ 
far fortunate as to become ee 
with you, whom I look upon as a 


c 

. 

man of honour and humanity, In- 
« deed, I was at firſt ſight prepoſſeſſed 
C 
6 


in your favour; for, notwithſtandin 

the miſtakes which men daily commit 
in judging from appeatances, there is 
«. ſomething in the phyſiognomy of a 
* ſtranger, from which one cannot hel 
c forming an opinion of his character 


b 


part of my effects; and having, by _ 
the magiſtracy, repaired to Rotterdam, 
carriage for Antwerp, on my way to 
this capital; hoping, with a ſucceſſton 
induſtrious enquiry to learn ſuch par- 
ticulars of that falſe impeachment, as 


my own juſtification, as well as for 


and intercourſe ſubſiſting between the 


found myſelf egregiouſly deceived in 
my expectation: the officers of the po- 


vigilant, that the moſt minute ac- OT 


great ſeverity; and, although the inha- 


ſame time extremely cautious in a- | 
voiding all converſation that turns 


liarity of my appearance ſubjefts me 


I have hitherto thought proper to de- 


nience, rather than hazard a prema- 
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© and diſpoſition, For once, my pene- 
© tration hath not failed me; your be- 
© haviour juſtifies my deciſion, you 
© have treated me with that ſympathy 
and reſpe& which none but the gene- 
rous will pay to the unfortunate. I 
have truſted you accordingly: I have 
put my life, my honourin your power; 


your friendſhip, for obtaining that 
ſatisfaction, for which alone I ſeek to 
live. Your employment engages you 
in the gay world : you daily mingle 
with the ſocieties of men; the do- 
meſticks of the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
will not ſhun your acquaintance z,you' 
may frequent the coffee-houſes to 
which they reſort; and, in the courſe 


« 
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of theſe occaſions, unſuſpected, inform 
6 


which lies heavy on the fame of the 
unfortunate Don Diego. I mult like - 
wiſe implore your aſſiſtance in convert- 
ing my jewels into money, that I may 
© breathe independent of man, until 
© Heaven ſhall permit me to finiſh this 
© weary pilgrimage of life.“ | 


| * 
4 
« 

CHAP. XXVI. 


* 


A FLAGRANT INSTANCE or FA 


 THOM'SVIRTUE,IN THE MANNER 
OF HIS RETREAT TO ENGLAND. 


TLOATHOM, who had lent an at- 
1 tentive ear to every circumſtance of 
this diſaſtrous ſtory, no ſooner heard it 
concluded, than with an aſpect of ge- 
nerous and cordial compaſſion, not even 
unattended with tears, he condoled the 
lamentable fate of Don Diego De Zelos z 
dieplored the untimely death of the gentle 
Antonia and the fair Berafina; and un- 
dertocłk the interells of the wretched Caſ- 
tilian, with ſuch warmth of ſympathiz- 
ing zeal, as drew a flood from his eyes, 
while he wrung his benefactor's hand in a 
tranſport of gratitude, Thoſe were lite- 
rally tears of joy, or at leaſt of ſatisfac- 


tion on both ſides; as our hero wept with 


affection and attachment to the jewels 
that were to be committed to his care: 
but, far from diſcovering the true ſource 
of his tenderneſs, he affected to diſſuade 
the Spaniard from parting with the dia- 
monds, which he counſelled him to 
reſerve for a more preſſing occaſion; 
and, in the mean time, — Ä intreated 


him to depend upon his friendſhip, for 


and I muſt beg leave to depend upon 


yourſelf of that myſterious charge 


preſent relief. This generous proffer 


ſerved only to confirm Don Diego's re- 


ſolution, which he forthwith executed, 
by putting into the hands of Ferdinand 
jewels to the value of a thouſand crowns, 
and deſiring him to detain fer bis own 


uſe any part of the ſum they would 


raiſe, | 1h Ting 
Our adventurer thanked him for the 
good opinion he-entertained of his in- 
tegrity, an opinion fully manifeſted in 
honouring him with ſuch important 
confidence; and aſſured him he would 
tranſact his affairs with the utmoſt dili- 


gence, caution, and diſpatch. The even- 


ing being by this time almoſt conſumed, 
theſe new allies retired ſeparately to 
reſt: though each paſſed the night with- 
out repoſe, in very different reflections; 
the Caſtilian being, as uſual, agitated 
with the unceaſing pangs of his unal- 
terable miſery, interſperſed with gleam- 


ing hopes of revenge; and Fathom 
being kept awake with revolving plans 


for turning. his fellow-lodger's credu- 


lity to his own advantage. From the 
nature of the Spaniard's ſituation, he 


might have appropriated the jewels to 


himſelf, and remained in Paris, with- 


out fear of a proſecution, becauſe the 


injured party had, by the above narra- 
tive, left his life and liberty at diſcre- 


tion. But he did not think himſelf 
ſecure from the perſonal reſentment of 


an enraged deſperate Caſtilian z and 
therefore determined to withdraw him 


{lf privately into that country where 


he had all along propoſed to fix the 


ſtandard of his fineſſe, which fortune 
had now impowered him to exerciſe ac- 
cording to his wiſh. 

Bent upon this retreat, he went abroad 
in the morning, on pretence of acting 
in the concerns of his friend Don 


Diego, and having hired a poſt-chaiſe 
to be ready at the dawn of next day, 


returned to his lodgings, where he ca- 
joled the Spaniard with a feigned report 
of his negociation; then ſecuring his 
moſt valuable effects about his perſon, 


aroſe with the cock, repaired to che 
place at which he had appointed to meet 


the poſtilion with the carriage, and ſct 
out for England without farther delay; 
leaving the unhappy Zelos to the hor- 
rors of indigence, and the additional 
agony of this freſh} diſappointment. 
Yer he was not the only perſon affected 
by the abrupt departure of Fathom), 
which was haſtened by» the importunt- 
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ties, threats, and reproaches of his 
landlord's daughter, whom he had de- 
bauched under promiſe of marriage, 
and now left in the fourth month of 


her pregnancy, | 

Notehfiending the dangerous ad- 
venture in which he had been formerly 
involved by travelling in the night, he 
did not think proper to make the uſual 
halts on this journey, for ſleep or refreſh- 
ment; nor did he once quit the chaiſe, 
till his arrival at Boulogne, which he 
reached in twenty hours, after his de- 
parture from Paris. Here he thought 
he might ſafely indulge himſelf with a 
comfortable meal z accordingly, he be- 
ſpoke a poulard for dinner, and while 
that was preparing, went forth ta view 


the city and harbour. When he beheld 


the white cliffs of Albion, his heart 
throbbed with all the joy of a beloved 


ſon, who after a tedious and fatiguing 


voyage, reviews the chimnies of his 
father's houſe : he ſurveyed the neigh- 
bouring coaſt of Epgland, with fond 
and longing eyes, like another Moſes 
reconnoitring the land of Canaan from 
the top of Mount Piſgah : and to ſuch 
a degree of impatience was he inflamed 
by the fight, that inſtead of proceeding 
to Calais, he reſolved to take his paſſage 
directly from Boulogne, even if he 
ſnould hire a veſſel for the puxpoſe. 
With theſe ſentiments, he enquired if 
there was any ſhip bound for England, 
and was fo fortunate as to find the mailer 
of a ſmall bark, who intended to weigh 
anchor for Deal that ſame evening at 
high water. TR Tl 
Tranſported with this information, 
he immediately agreed for his paſlage, 
| fold the poſt- chaiſe to his landlord for 
thirty guineas, as a piece of furniture 
for which he could have no farther uſe, 
purchaſed a portmanteau, together with 
lome linen and wearing-apparel, and at 
the recommendation of his hoſt took 
into his ſervice an extra. poſtilion or 
helper, who had formgrly wore the li- 
very of a travelling marquis. This 
new domeſtick, whoſe name was Mau- 
rice, underwent with great applauſe 
the examination of our hero, who per- 
ceived in him a fund of ſagacity and 
preſence of mind, by which he was 
excellently qualified 2 being the valet 
of an adventurer; he was therefore ac - 
commodated with a ſecond-hand ſuit, 
and another ſhirt, and at once liſted 


under the banners of Count Fathom, 


yy 
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by Maurice loaded with his portmail- - 


and WAY 


79 
who ſpent the whole afternoon in giv- 
ing him proper inſtructions for the re- 
gulation of his conduct. 3 

Having ſettled theſe preliminaries to 
his own ſatisfaction, he and his bag- 
gage were embarked about fix o'clock in 
the month of September, and it was not 


without emotion. that he found himſelf 


benighted upon the great deep, of which, 


before the preceding day, he had never 


enjoyed even the moſt duttant proſpect. 


However, he was not a man to be afraid, 


where there was really no appearance of 
danger; and the agreeable preſages of 
future fortune ſupported his ſpirits, 
amidſt the diſagreeable nauſea which 
commonly attends landmen at ſea, un- 
til he was ſet aſhoze. upon the beach at 
Deal, which he entered in good health 


about ſeven o'clock in the morning, 


Like Cæſar, however, he found ſome 
difficalty in landing, on account of the 
ſwelling ſurf, that tumbled about with 
ſuch violence as had almoſt overſet the 
cutter that carried him on ſhore ; and 
in his eagerneſs to jump upon the ſtrand, 


his foot flipped from the fide of the 


boat, ſo that he was thrown forwards 
in an horizontal direction, and his hands 


were the firſt part of him that touched 
the Engliſh ground. Upon this occa- 
fron, he, in unitation of Scipio's be- 
haviour on the coaſt of Africk, hailed 


the omen, and graſping an handful of - 

the ſand, was heard to exclaim, in the 

Italian language, * Ah, ha! old Eng- 

© land, IJ have thee faſt!' | 8 
As he walked up to the inn, follow 


teau, he congratulated himſelf upon his 
happy voyage, and the peaceable poſ- 


ſeſſion of his ſpoil, and could not hel 


ſnuffing up the Britiſh air with marks 
of infinite reljſh and ſatis faction, His 
firſt care was to recompence himſelf for 
the want of ſleep. he -had undergone, 
and after he had ſufficiently recruited 


himſelf with, ſeveral hours of uninter- 
rupted repoſe, he ſet out in a poſt- chaiſe 
for Canterbury, where he took a place. 
in the London ſtage, which, he was 


told would depart next morning, the 
coach being already full. On this very 
firſt day of his arrival, he perceived be- 
tween the Engliſh and the people among 
whom he had hitherto. N uch efſen- 
tial difference in cuſtoms, appearance, 
of, living, as inſpired him 
with high notions of that Britiſh free- 
dom,. opulence, and conyenience, on 
bp Op , : 

which 

* 
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mind of a projector. 


expatiate. On the road, he feaſted his 
eye · ſight with the verdant hills covered 
with flocks of ſheep, the fruitful vales 

rcelled out into cultivated incloſures ; 
the very cattle ſeemed to profit by the 
wealth of their maſters, being large, 


fturdy, and fleek; and every peaſant 
- breathed the inſolence of liberty and 


independence. In a word, he viewed 


the wide-extended plains of Kent, with 


a lover's eye, and his ambition becom- 


ing romantick, could not help fancying 
himſelf another conqueror of the ifle. 


He was not, however, long amuſed 
by theſe vain chimeras, which ſoon va- 


niſhed before other reflections of more 
importance and ſolidity. His imagi- 


nation, it muſt be owned, was at all 
times too chaſte, to admit thoſe over- 
weening hopes, which often miſlead the 
He had ſtudied 
mankind with incredible diligence, and 
knew perfectly well how far he could 
depend on the paſſions and foibles of 
Human nature. That he might now 


Act conſiſtent with his former ſagacity, he 


reſolved to paſs himſelf upon his fellow- 
travellers for a French gentleman, 


equally a ſtranger to the language and 


country of England, in order to glean 

from their diſcourſe, ſuch intelligence 

as might avail him in his future opera- 
tions; and his lacquey was tutored 
accordingly. Sg | 


CHAP. xXXVIN. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF HS FELLOW- 


TRAVELLERS. 


fd Bhd who had taken places for 


the coach, underſtanding the ſixth 
ſeat was engaged by a foreigner, deter- 
mined to profit by his ignorance ; and, 


with that politeneſs which is peculiar to 


this happy iſland, fixed themſelves in 
the vehicle in ſuch a manner, before he 
had the leaſt intimation of their defign, 


that he found it barely practicable to 
inſinuate himſelf ſidelong between a cor- 
| 7 60 quaker and a fat 


apping - land- 
ady, in which attitude he ſtuck faſt, 


like a thin quarto between two volumi- 


nous dictionaries on a bookſeller's ſhelf: 
and, as if the pain and inconvenience 


of ſuch compreſſion was not ſufficient 
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' which he had often heard his mother 


the company entertalned themſelves with 
laughing at his ludicrous ſtation. 
The jolly dame at his left-hand, ob« 
ſerved, with a loud exclamation of mirth, 
that Monſieur would be ſoon better ac- 
quainted with a buttock of Engliſh beef; 
and ſaid, by that time they ſhould ar- 
rive at their dining- place, he might be 
ſpitted without larding. Yes, verily,” 
replied Obadiah, who was a wag in his 
way, © but the ſwine's fat will be all 
© on one fſide,'—" So much the better 
© for you, ' cried mine hoſteſs, * for that 
* fide is all your own.* The quaker 
was not ſo much diſconcerted by the 
quickneſs of this repartee, but that he 
anſwered with great deliberation, * I 
© thank thee for thy love, but will not 
profit by thy loſs ; eſpecially as I like 
not the ſavour of theſe outlandiſh 
_ fowls; they are profane birds of paſ- 
ſage, reliſned only by the children of 
vanity, like thee.” | 
The plump gentlewoman took um- 
brage at this 'Jait expreſſion, which ſhe 
conſidered as a double reproach, and re- 
peated the words, Children of vanity!” 
with an emphaſis of reſentment. * I be- 
© lieve, if the truth were known,” ſaid 
ſhe, * there's more vanity than midriff 


© in that great belly of yours, for all 


your pretending to humility and reli- 
gion. Sirrah ! my corporation is made 
up of good, wholſome Engliſh fat; 
but you are puffed up with the win 
of vanity and deluſion; and when it 
begins to gripe your entrails, you pre- 
tend to have a motion, and then get 
up and preach nonſenſe: yet, you'll 
take it upon you to call your bet» 
ters children. Marry come up, Mr. 
Gooſecap! I have got children that are 

as * men as you, or any hypocrt- 
tical trembler in Englandq. 
A perſon who ſat oppoſite to the qua- 
ker, hearing this remonſtrance, which 
ſeemed pregnant with contention, inter- 
poſed in the converſation with a con- 
ſcious leer, and begged there might be 
no rupture between the ſpirit and the 
fleſh. By this remonſtrance, he re- 
lieved Obadiah from the ſatire of this 
female orator, and brought the whole 
vengeance of her elocution upon his 
own head. * Fleſh l' cried ſhe, with 
all the ferocity of an enraged Thaleſtris, 
none of your names, Mr. Yellow- 
* chaps, What! I warrant you have 
an antipathy to fleſh, becauſe you 
| | 2. 6 yourlelf 
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* yourſelf are nothing but ſkin and bone. 
I ſuppoſe you are ſome poor ſtarved 
journeyman taylor come from France, 
where you have been learning to cab- 


6 


been living upon rye-bread and ſoup- 
maigre, and now you come over like 
a walking atomy, with a rat's tail at 
* your wig, and a tinſey jacket; and ſo, 
« forſooth, you ſet up for a gentleman, 
and pretend to find fault with a ſur- 
© loin of roaſt beef.” 
The gentleman heard this addreſs 
with admirable patience; and, when ſhe 
had rung out her alarm, very coolly re- 
port Any thing but your ſtinking 
© fiſh, Madam. Since when, I pray, 
© have you travelled in 5: Shy Za 
© and left off your old profeſſion of cry- 
ing oyſters in winter, and rotten mack- 
© arel in June? You was then known 
© by the name of Kate Brawn, and in 
« good repute among the ale-houſes in 
© Thames-ftreet, till that unlucky a- 
© mour with the maſter of a corn- veſſel, 
© in which he was unfortunately de- 
« tefted by his own ſpouſe: but you 
© ſeem to have riſen by that fall ; and 
© I wiſh you joy of your preſent plight: 
though conſidering your education on 
© Bear Key, you can give but a ſorry 
© account of yourſelf.” | 


The amazon, though neither exhauſt- 
ed nor diſmayed, was really confounded 
at the temper and aſſurance of this an- 

tagoniſt, who had gathered al} theſe 
anecdotes from the fertility of his own 
invention ; after a ſhort pauſe, however, 
ſhe poured forth a torrent of obloquy 
lufficient to overwhelm any perſon who 
had not been uſed to take up arms 
againſt ſuch ſeas of trouble; and a diſ- 


pute enſued, which would have not only 


diſgraced the beſt orators on the Thames, 
but even have made a figure in the cele- 
bration of the Eleuſinian myſteries, dur- 
ing which the Athenian matrons rallied 
one another from different waggons, 
uich that freedom of altercation ſo hap- 
pily preſerved in this our age and coun- 
try. 5 | 9s 
Such a redundancy of epithets, and 
variety of metaphors, tropes, and figures 
were uttered between theſe well-matched 
opponents, that an epick bard would 
have found his account in liſtening to 
the conteſt; which, in all probability, 
would not have been confined to words, 


ad it not been interrupted for the fake. 


bage, and have not ſeen a good meal 
of victuals theſe ſeven years; you have 


bled in this vehicle. 
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of a young woman of an agreeable coun- 
tenance and modeſt carriage; who, be- 
ing ſhocked at ſome of their flowers of 
ſpeech, and terrified by the menacing _ 
looks and geſtures of the fiery-featured 
dame, began to ſcream lou and beg 
leave to quit the coach, Her pertur- 
bation put an end to the high debate. 
The fixth paſſenger, who had not open- 
ed his mouth, endeavoured to comfort 
her with aſfurances of protection. The 


uaker propoſed a ceſſation of armg; 
d he pb 


the male diſputant acquieſced in t 


poſal, aſſuring the company he had en- 
tered the liſts for their entertainment 
only, without acquiring the leaſt grudge 
or ill- will to the fat gentlewoman, whom, 
he proteſted, he had never ſeen before 


that day, and who, for aught he knew, 


was a perſon of credit and reputation. 
He then held forth his hand in token of 


amity, and aſked pardon of the offended 


party, who was appeaſed by his ſub- 
miſſion ; and, in teſtimony of her be- 
nevolence, preſented to the other female, 
whom ſhe had diſcompoſed, an Hun- 
gary-water bottle filled with cherry- 
brandy, recommending it as a much 
more powerful remedy than the ſal- vo- 
latile, which the other held to her noſe. 

Peace being thus re-eſtabliſhed, in a 
treaty comprehending Obadiah and all 
preſent, it will not be improper to give 
the reader ſome farther information 
touching the ſeveral characters aſſem- 
The quaker was 
a London merchant, who had been at 
Deal, ſuperintending the repairs of a 
ſhip, which had ſuftered by a ſtorm in 
the Downs. The Wapping-landlady, 
was on her return from the fame place, 
where ſhe had attended the payment of 
a man of war, with ſundry powers of 
attorney, granted by the ſailors, who 
had lived upon credit at her houſe, Her 
competitor in fame was a dealer in wine, 
a ſmuggler of French Jace, and a petty 
gamelter, juſt arrived from Paris, in the 
company of an Engliſh barber, who ſat 


on his right-hand z and the young wo- 
man was daughter of a country curate, 


in her way to London, where ſhe was 
bound apprentice to a milliner. 

Hitherto Fathom had fat in ſileut 
aſtoniſhment at the manners of his fel- 
low-travellers, which far exceeded the 
notions he had pre-conceiyed of Engliſh 
plainneſs and ruſticity : he found him- 
{elf a monument of that diſregard and 
contempt which a ſtravger never fails 
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to meet with from the inhabitants of 
this iſland ; and ſaw with ſurprize, an 
agreeable young creature fit as ſolitary 
and unheeded as himſelf. He was, in- 
deed, allured by the roſes of her com- 
plexion, and the innocence of her aſpect, 

and began to repent of having pretended 
ignorance of the language, by which 
he was reſtrained from exerciſing his 
eloquence upon her heart; he reſolved, 


however, to ingratiate himſelf, if poſ- 


fible, by the courteſy and politeneſs of 
dupb-ſhew, and for that purpoſe put 


bis eyes in motion without farther de- 


y. 


06A PIE; 


ANOTHER PROVIDENTIAL DELIVE-. 


RANCE, FROM THE EFFECTS OF 
THE SMUGGLERS INGENIOUS 
_ CONJECTURES. FG 8 


URING theſe deliberations, the 

AF wine-merchant, with a view to 
make a parade of his ſuperior parts and 
breeding, as well as to pave the way 
for a match at backgammon, made a 
tender of his ſnuff-box 'to our adven- 
turer, and aſked in bad French, how 
he travelled from Paris. This queſtion 
produced a ſeries of interrogations, con- 
cerning the place of Ferdinand's abode 
in that city, and his buſinels in Eng- 
land; ſo that he was fain to practiſe the 
ſcience of defence, and anfirered with 

{uch ambiguity as arouſed the ſuſpicion 
of the ſmuggler, who began to believe 
our hero had ſome very cogent reaſon 

for evading his curioſity: he fmmedi- 


ately ſet his reflection at work, and after 


various conjectures, fixed upon Fathom's 
being the 5 0 pretender. Big with 
this ſuppoſition, he eyed him with the 
maſt earneſt attention, comparing his 
features with thoſe of the chevalier's 
portrait, which he had ſeen in France; 
and though the faces were as unlike as 


perſon who ſhould apprehend that fa- 
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© Fhele ideas intoxicated the brain of 


this man to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, 
that he actually believed himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of the thirty thouſand pounds, 
and amuſed his fancy with a variety of, 
magnificent projects to be executed by 


means of that acquiſition; until his re. 
verie was interrupted by the halting of 


the coach at the inn here the paſſengers 
ufed to eat their breakfaſts. * Waked ag 


he was from the dream of happineſs, 
it had made ſuch impreſſion on his 


mind, that ſeeing Fathom riſe up with 
an intention to alight, he took it for 


granted his deſign was to eſcape, and 
he collar, called aloud 


ſeizing him by t 
for aſſiſtance in the king's name. 
Our hero, whole ſagacity and pre- 


ſence of mind very often ſupplied the 
place of courage, inſtead of being ter- 


rified at this aſſault, which might have 
diſturbed the tranquillity. of an ordi- 


nary villain, was ſo perfectly maſter of 


every circumſtance of his on ſituation, 


as to know at once, that the aggreſſor 
could not poſſibly have the leaſt cauſe of 
complaint againſt him; and therefore, 


imputing this violence either to mad - 
ach or miſtake, very deliberately ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be made priſoner by 
the people of the houſe, who ran to the 


coach-door, in obedience to the ſym- 
mons of the wine- merchant. The reſt 


of the company were ſtruck dumb with 
ſurprize and conſternation at this ſudden 


adventure,, and the quaker dreading 


ſome fell refiltance on the fide of the 


outiandiſh-man, unpinned the other 


coach-door in the twinkling of an eye, 
and trundled himſelf into the mud for 
ſafety. The others ſeeing the temper 
and reſignation of the priſoner, ſoon. re- 
covered their recolle&ion, and began to 
enquire into the cauſe of his arreſt: 
upon which the captor, whoſe teeth 


chattered with terror and impatience, 
gave them to underſtand, that he was a 
{tate criminal, and demanded their help | 


in conveying him to juſtice. | 


Luckily for both parties, there hap- | 


pened to be at the inn a nee of 
Iquires juſt returned from the deat of 


a leaſh of hares, which they had or- 


dered to be dreſled for dinner, and among 
theſe gentlemen was one of the quorum, 
to whoin the accuſer had immediate 1C- 


courle, marching before the captive, 


who walked very peaceably between the 
landlord and one of his waiters, and 
followed by a erowd of ſpectators, ſome 


of whom had ſecured the faithful Mau- 


Iice, 
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rice, who, in his behaviour, cloſely imi- 
tated the deliberation of his maſter. 
In this order did the proceſſion advance 
to the apartment in which the magiſtrate 
with his fellows of the chace, ſat ſmoak- 
ing his morning pipe over a tankard of 
ſtrong ale; and the ſmuggler being di- 
rected to the right perſon, May it 
© pleaſe your worſhip,” ſaid he, T have 
brought this foreigner before you, on 
© a violent ſuſpicion of his being a pro- 
© claimed outlaw, and I deſire, before 
© theſe witneſſes, that my title may be 
© made good to the reward that ſhall 
© become due upon his conviction.? 

Friend, replied the juſtice, * I 


* know nothing of you or your titles; 


© but, this I know, if you have any 
information to give in, you mult 
come to my houſe when I am at home, 
and proceed in a lawful way; that is, 
* d'ye mind me, if you ſwear as how 
_ © this here perſon is an outlaw, then if 
* fo be as he has nothing to ſay to the 
* contrary, my clerk ſhall make out a 
mittimus; and ſo to gaol with him till 


next ſize.— But, Sir, anſwered the 


impeacher, * this is a caſe that admits 


| © of no delay; the perſon I have ap- 

« prehended is a priſoner of conſequence _ 
part of a faithful interpreter, told his 
worſhip that the priſoner's anſwer was 


to the ſtate.— “ How, fellor !* cried 
the magiſtrate, interrupting him, * is 


© there any perſon of more conſequence 


than one of his majeſty's juſtices of 
* the peace, who is beſides a conſide- 
* rable member of the landed intereſt ? 
© D'ye know, ſirrah, who you are talk- 
ing to? If you don't go about your 
* buſineſs, I believe I ſhall lay you by 
* the heels.” - | | 

The ſmuggler fearing his prize would 
eſcape, through the ignorance, pride, 
and obſtinacy of this country juſtice, 


approached his worſhip, and in a whiſper | 


which was overheard by all the com- 


pany, aſſured him he had indubitable 


.Teaſon to believe the foreigner was no 
other than the Pretender's eldeft ſon. 


At mention of this formidable name, 


every individual of the audience ſtarted, 
with ſigns of terror and amazement. 
The juſtice dropped his pipe, recoiled 
upon his chair, and looking moſt ridi- 
culouſly aghaſt, exclaimed, * Seize him 
in the name of God and his majeſty 
* King George! has he got no ſecret 
© arms about him? 

Fathom being thus informed of the 
ſuſpicion under which he ſtood, could 
not help ſmiling at the eagerneſs with 


which the ſpectators flew upon him; 
and ſuffered himſelf to be ſearched with 


great compoſure, well knowing they 
would eng no moveables Wy 5 
perſon, but ſuch as, upon examination, 
would turn to his account; he, there - 
fore, very calmly preſented to the ma- 
giſtrate his purſe, and a ſmall box that 


contained his jewels, and in the French 


language deſired they might be preſerved 


from the hands of the mob. This 1b. 
queſt was interpreted by the accuſer, 


who, at the ſame time, laid claim to 
the booty ; the juſtice took charge of 


the depolit, and one of his neighbours 


having undertaken the office of elerk, 
he proceeded to the examination of the 
culprit, whoſe papers were by this time 
laid on the table before him. Stran- 
ger, ſaid he, © you ſtand charged 

8 Y Sec 
© with being ſon of the Pretender to 


© theſe realms : what have you to lay 
in your own defence?” 


Our hero aſ- 
ſured him, in the French language, that 
he was falſely impeached, and demanded 
juſtice on the accuſer, who, without the 
lealt reaſon, had made ſuch a malicious 


innocent gentleman. 


The ſmuggler, inſtead of acting the 


no more than a ſimple denial, which 
every felon would make who had no- 


thing elſe to plead in his own behalf; 


and that this alone was a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption of his guilt; becauſe, if he 
was not really the perſon they ſuſpeded 


him to be, the thing would ſpeak for 


itſelf ; for, if he was not the young 
Pretender, who then was he. This ar- 
gument had 2 weight with the juſ- 


attack upon the life and honour of an 


tice; who, aſſuming a very important 


aſpect, obſerved, * Very true, friend — 


© if you are not the Pretender, in the 


name of God who are you? One may 


* ſee with half an eye, that he is no 
better than a promiſcuous fellow.” 


Ferdinand now began to repent of 
having pretended ignorance of the Eng- 
liſh language, as he found himſelf at 


the mercy of a raſcal, who put a falſe 


j 


gloſs upon all his words; and addreſſed | 
himſelf to the audience ſucceſſively in 


French, High Dutch, Italian, and Hun- 
garian Latin, deſiring to know if any 
perſon preſent underſtood any of thele 
tongues, that his anſwers might be ho- 
nelly explained to the bench, But he 


might have — them in Chineſe 


with 


— 
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with the ſame ſucceſs: there was not 
one perſon preſent tolerably verſed in 
his mother tongue, much leſs acquaint- 
ed with any foreign language, except 
the wine-merchant; who, incenſed at 
this appeal, which he conſidered as an 
affront to his integrity, gave the judge 
to underſtand, that the delinquent, in- 
| ſtead of ſpeaking to the purpoſe, con- 
tumaciouſly inſulted his authority, in 
ſundry foreign lingo's, which, he ap- 
prehended, was an additional proof of 
his being the chevalier's ſon, inaſmuch 
as no perſon would take the pains to 
learn ſuch a variety of gibberiſh, except 
with ſome ſiniſter intent. 

This annotation was not loſt upon 
the ſquire, who was too jealous of the 
| honour of his office, to overlook ſuch a 


flagrant inſtance of contempt. His 


eyes gliſtened, his cheeks were inflated 
with rage. The caſe is plain,” ſaid 
he; © having nothing of ſignification to 
offer in his own favour, he grows re- 
fractory, and abuſes the court in his 
baſe Roman catholick jargon I- But 
II let you know, for all you pretend 
to be a prince, you are no better than 


you what a thing you are, when you 
come in compoſition with an Engliſh 
Juſtice like me, who have more than 
once extinguiſhed myſelf in the ſer- 
vice of my country. As nothing elſe 


papers, ſhall be ſealed up before wit- 
neſſes, and ſent by expreſs to one of 
his majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
as for yourſelf, I will apply to the 
military at Canterbury, for a guard 
to conduct you to London. 
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This was a very unwelcome declara- 


tion to our adventurer z who was on the 
point of haranguing the juſtice and ſpec- 
tators in their own language, when he 
Was relieved from the neceſũty of taking 
that ſtep, by the interpoſition of a young 
nobleman juſt arrived at the inn; who, 
bdeing informed of this ſtrange exami- 
nation, entered the court, and at firſt 
ſight of the priſoner, aſſured the juſtice 
he was impoied upon; for, that he 


himſelf had often feen the young Pre- 


tender in Paris, and that there was no 


kind of refemblance between that ad- 


venturer and the perſon now before him. 
The accuſer was not a little mortified at 

his lordſhip's affirmation, which met 
with all due regard from the bench; 
though the magiſtrate took notice, that 


accrues, your purſe, black box, and 
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granting the priſoner was not the young 
chevalier himſelf, it was Fun pro- 
bable he was an emiſfary of t 

as he could give no ſatisfactory account 
of himſelf, and was poſſeſſed of things 


of ſuch value as no honeſt man would 


expoſe to the accidents of the road. 


Fathom having thus found an inter- 


preter, who ſignified to him in the French 


tongue the doubts of the juſtice, told 


his lordſhip, that he was a gentleman 
of a noble houſe in Germany, who for 
certain reaſons had come abroad incog- 


nito, with a view to ſee the world; and 


that, although the letters they had ſeiz- 


ed would prove the truth of that aſſer- 
tion, he ſhould be loth to expert his 


private concerns to the knowledge of 
{trangers, if he could poſſibly be releaſed 
without that mortification. The young 


nobleman explained his defire to the 
court; but his own curioſity being in- 


tereſted, obſerved at the ſame time, that 
the juſtice could not be faid to have 
diſcharged the duty of his ſtation, until 
he ſhould have examined every circum- 


Rance relating to the priſoner : upon 


_ which remonſtrance, he was requeſted 
an outlawed vagrant ; and I'll ſhew 


by the bench to perufe the papers, and 
accordingly communicated the ſubſtance 
of one letter to this effect. 


© MY DEAR SON, 


T HOUGH I am far from ap- 
© proving the raſh ſtep you have 


—_—__ 


your father's houſe, in order to avoid 


been equally honourable and advan- 
tageous to your family; I cannot ſo 


the thought of your undergoing thoſe 
hardſhips, which, for your diſobedi- 
ence, you deſerve to ſuffer, I have, 
therefore, without the knowledge of 
your father, ſ:nt the bearer to attend 
you in your peregrinations; his fide- 
lity you know hath been tried in a 
long courſe of ſervice, and I have 
entruſted to his care, for your uſe, a 
purſe of two hundred ducats, and a 
box of jewels to the value of twice 
that ſum, which, though not ſufh- 
cient to ſupport an equipage ſuitable 
to your birth 


ful enough to explain your deſigns 
and ſituation, you may expect far- 


at houſe, 


„ ed yet © 


taken in withdrawing yourſelf from 


an engagement, which would have 


far ſuppreſs my affection, as to bear 


, will, at leaſt, for ſome . 
time, preſerve you from the importu- 
nities of want, When you are dutt- 


6. ther 


TO OO TT — ms 


— 
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FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM. 


© ther indulgence from your too tender 
and diſconſolate mother, 


6 Tut CounTEss OT FATHñOM.“ 


This letter, which, as well as the 
others, our hero had forged for the pur- 
poſe, effectually anſwered his intent, in 
throwing duſt in the eyes and under— 
ſtanding of the ſpectators, who now 
regarded the priſoner with looks of 
relpectful remorſe, as a man of quality 
who had been falſely accuſed : his lord- 
ſhip, to make a parade of his own po- 


liteneſs and importance, aſſured the 


bench he was no ſtranger to the family 
of the Fathoms, aud with a compliment, 
gave Ferdinand to underſtand he had 
formerly ſeen him at Verlailles, There 
being no longer roem for ſuſpicion, the 
juſtice ordered our adventurer to be ſet 
at liberty, and even invited him to be 
ſeated, with an apology for the rude 
manner in which he had been treated, 
owing to the milinformation of the ac- 


cuſer, who was threatened with the 


Rocks for his malice and preſumption. 


But this was not the only triumph 


our hero obtained over the wine-mer- 
chant. Maurice was no ſooner unfet- 
tered, than-advancing into the middle 


of the room; * My lord,“ ſaid he, ad- 


dreſſing himſelf in French to his ma- 


ſter's deliverer, © ſince you have been 


© ſo generous asto protect a noble ſtran- 
* ger from the danger of ſuch a falſe 
* accuſation, I hope you will ſtill lay 
* an additional obligation upon the 
* count, by retorting the vengeance of 
* the law upon his perfidious, acculer, 
_ © whom I know to be a trader in thoſe 
articles of merchandize which are 
* prohibited by the ordinances of this 
* nation, I have ſeen him lately at 
Boulogne, and am perfectly well ac- 
* quainted with ſome perſons who have 
* ſupplied him with French Jace and 
* embroidery ; and, as a proof of what 
* Lalledge, I deſire you will order him 
and this barber, who is his under- 


| * ſtrapper, to be examined on the ſpot.“ 


This charge, which was immediately 
explained to the bench, yielded extia- 
ordinary ſatisfaction to the ſpectators, 
one of whom being an officer of the 
cuſtoms, forthwith began to exerciſe his 
function upon the unlucky perruquier, 
who, being (tripped of his upper gar- 
ments, and eyen of his ſhirt, appeared 
like the mummy of an Egyptian king, 


moſt curiouſly rolled up in bandages ef 
rich, figured gold ſhalloon, that covered 
the ſkirts of four embroidered waiſt - 
coats. The merchant ſeeing his ex- 
pectation ſo unhappily Needed, made 
an effort to retire with the moſt rueful 
aſpect; but was prevented by the offi- 


cer, who demanded the interpoſition of 
the civil power, that he might undergo 


the ſame examination to which the 
other had been ſubjected. He was ac- 
cordingly rifled without loſs of time, 
and the enquiry proved well worth the 
care of him who made it; for a conſi- 
derable booty of the ſame ſort of mer- 
chandize was found in his boots, 


breeches, hat, and between the buck- 


ram and lining of his ſurtout. Yet, 
not contented with this prize, the ex- 
perienced ſpoiler proceeded to ſearch 
his baggage, and perceiving a falſe bot- 
tom in his portmanteau, detected be- 


neath it a valuable acceſſion to the plun- | 


der he had already obtained, 


"CHAP. xxx. 


THE SINGULAR MANNER OF pa- 


THOM'S ATTACK AND TRIUMPH. 


OVER THE VIRTUE OF THE FAIR 
ELENOR, 4s 10 
P. OPER cognizance being thus 


taken of thele contraband effects, 


and the informer furniſhed with a cer- 
tiicate by which he was intitled to a 
| ſhare of the ſeizure, the coachman ſum 
moned his paſſengers to the carriage; 
the purſe and jewels were reſtored to 


Count Fathom, who thanked the juſtice, 
and his lordſhip in particular, be the 
candour and hoſpitality with which he 
had been treated, and reſumed his place 


in the vehicle, amidſt the congratulations - 
of all his fellow-travellers, except the 


two forlorn ſmugglers; who, inſtead of 


re-imbarking in the coach, thought pro- 
per to remain at the inn, with a view to 


mitigate, if poſſible, the ſeverity of their 
mis{ortune. | | 


Among thoſe who felicitated Fathom 
upon the iſſue of this adventure, the 
young maiden ſcemed to expreſs the 


molt ſenſible pleaſure at that event. 


The artful language of his eyes had 


- 


raiſed in her brealt certain 8 b 
emotions, before the knew the value of 
her conguelt z but now that his rank 


and condition were diſcovered, theſe 
M2 tranſ- 
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86 
franſports were increaſed by the ideas of 
vanity and ambition, which are mingled 
with the firſt ſeeds of every female con- 
ſtitution. The belief of having capti- 
vated the heart of a man who could 
raiſe her to the rank and dignity of a 
counteſs, produced ſuch agreeable ſen- 
ſations in ſive fancy, that her eyes ſhone 


With unuſual luſtre, and a continual 


{mile played in dimples on her roſy 
cheeks ; ſo that her attractions, though 
not powerful enough to engage the at- 
fection, were yet ſufficient to inflame 
the deſire of our adventurer, who very 
honeſtly marked her chaſtity for prey to 
his voluptuous paſſion. 
well ſeaſoned with knowledge and ex- 
Perience, and compleatly armed with 
caution againſt the artifice and villainy 
of man, her virtue might not have been 
able to withſtand the engines of ſuch 
an aſſailant, conſidering the dangerous 
opportunities to which the was neceſſa- 
rily expoſed: how eaſy then muſt his 
victory have been over an innocent, 
unſuſpecting country damſel, fluſhed 


with the warmth of youth, and an utter 


ſtranger to the ways of life! 

While Obadiah, therefore, and his 
plump companion were engaged in con- 
verſation on the ſtrange incidents which 
had paſſed, Fathom a&ed a very ex- 
preſſive pantomime with this fair buxom 
nymph, who comprehended his mean- 
ing with ſurprizing facility, and was at 
ſo little pains to conceal the pleaſure ſhe 
_ took in this kind of inte courſe, that 
ſeveral warm ſqueezes were interchanged 
between her and her lover, befoie they 
arrived at Rocheſter, where they pro- 
poicd to dine. It was dbring this pe- 
riod, he learned from the ariwers ihe 
made io the inquifitive quaker, that her 
ſole dependance was upon a relation, 


to whom fhe had a letter, and that ſne 


was a perfect ranger in the great city; 
_ . circumitances on which he foon formed 
the project of her ruin. | 
Upon their arrival at the Black Bull, 
he, for the firit time, found himſelf alone 
with his Amanda whoſe name was 
 Eienor, their fellow travellers being 
| ellewhere employed about their own 
concerns; and, unwiliing to Joſe the 
precious opportunity, he began to act 
the part of a very importunate lover, 


which he conceived to be a proper ſequel 


to the prelude which had been per- 
formed in the coach. The freedoms 


_ that ſhe, out of pure ſimplicity and 


Had ſhe been 


FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM, 


good-humour, permitted him to take 
with her hand, and even her roſy lips, 
encouraged him to practiſe other fami- 
liarities upon her fair boſom, which 
ſcandalized her virtue ſo much, that in 
ſpite of the paſſion ſhe had began to in- 
dulge in his behalf, ſhe rejected his ad- 
vances with all the marks of anger and 
diſdain; and he found it neceſſary to ap- 
peaſe the ſtorm he had raiſed, by the moſt 
reſpectful and ſubmiſſive demeanour ; 
reſolving to change his operations, an 

carry on his attacks ſo as to make her 
yield at diſcretion, without alarming 
her religion or pride. Accordingly, 
when the bill was called after dinner, 
he took particular notice of her beha- 
viour, and perceiving her pull out a large 
Jeathern purſe that contained her money, 
reconnoitered the pocket in which it 
was depoſited, and while they fat cloſe 
to each other in the carriage, conveyed 
it with admirable dexterity into an hole 
in the cuſhion. Whether the corpulent 


couple, who fat oppoſite to theſe lovers, 


had entered into an amorous engage- 
ment at the inn, or were ſeverally In- 
duced by other motives, is uncertain; 
but, ſure it is, both left the coach on 
that part of the road which lies neareſt 
to Graveſend, and bade adieu to the 
other pair, on pretence of having urgent 
buſineſs at that place. | 
Ferdinand, not a little pleaſed at their 
departure, renewed his moſt pathetick 
expreſſions of love, and ſung ſeveral 
French ſongs on that tender ſubject, 
which ſeemed to thrill to the ſoul of his 
beauteous Helen. While the driver 
halted at Dari ford to water his horſes, 
ſhe was ſmit with the appearance of 
ſome cheeſecakes, which were preſented _ 
by the landlady of the houſe, and hav- 
ing bargained for two or three, put her 
hand in her pocket, in order to pay for 
the purchaſe ; but what was her aſto- 
niſhment, when after having rummaged 
her equipage, ſhe underſtood her whole 
fortune was loſt! This miſhap was by 
a loud ſhriek announced: to our hero, 
who affected infinite amazement and 
concern; and no ſooner learned the 
cauſe of her affliction, than he preſented 
her with his own purſe, from which he, 
in emphatick dumL-hew, begged the 
would indemnify herſelf for the damage 
ſhe had ſuſtained. Although this kind 


proffer was ſome alleviation of her mis- 
tortune, ſhe did not fail to ur forth 


a moiſt piteous lamentation, ISS 


| DW 


that ſhe-had not only loſt all her money, 
amounting to. fiye pounds, but alſo her 
letter of recommendation, upon which 
me had altogether relied for preſent em- 
ployment. | $605 Oe 

The vehicle was minutely ſearched 
from top to bottom by herſelf and our 
adventurer, aſſiſted by Maurice and the 
coachman; who finding their inquiry 
ineffectual, did not ſcruple to declare 
his ſuſpicion of the two fat turtles who 
had deſerted the coach in ſuch an abrupt 
manner. In a word, he rendered this 
conjecture ſo plauſible, by wreſting the 
circumſtances of their behaviour and 
retreat, that poor Elenor implicitly be- 
lieved they were the thieves by whom 
ſhe had ſuffered; and was prevailed up- 


on to accept the proffered aſſiſtance of 


the generous count, who ſeeing her very 
much diſordered by this miſchance, in- 
lied upon her drinking a large glaſs of 
Canary to quiet the perturbation of her 
ſpirits. This is a ſeaſon which of all 
others is the moſt propitious to the at- 
tempts of an anful lover; and juſtifies 
the metaphorical maxim of fiſhing in 
troubled waters. There is an affinity 
and ſhort tranſition betwixt all the vio- 


lent paſſions that inte the human 


mind: they are all falſe perſpectives, 
which, though they magnify, yet perplex 
and render indiſtinct every object which 
they repreſent; and flattery is never ſo 
ſuccelslol y adminiſtered, as tu thoſe who 
know they ſtand in need of friend(hip, 
aſlent, and approbation. flares 3:4 

The cordial ſhe ſwallowed, far from 
calming increaled the diſturbance of 
her thoughts, and produced an intoxica- 
tion; during which ſhe talked in an 
incoherent ſtrain, laughed and wept by 
turns, and acted other extravagances, 
which are known to be ſymptoms ot the 
hyſterical affection. Fathom, thoug'» 
an utter ſtranger to the ſentiments of 
| honour, pity, and remorſe, would not 


: ee his vicious purpoſe, though _ 


avoured by the: delirium his viilainy 
had intailed upon this unfortunate young 
maiden; becauſe his appetite demand 
ed a more perfect ſacrifice than that 
which ſne could yield in her preſent 


deplorable ſituation, when her will 


muſt have been altogether unconcerned 


in his ſucceſs. Determined, therefore, 
to make a conqueſt of her virtue, before 


he would take poſſeſſion of her perſon, 
he mimicked that compaſſion and bene- 


volence, which his heart had never felt, 


and when the coach arrived at London,” 


not only Aiſcharged what ſhe oed for 
her place, but likewiſe procured. for her 
an apartment in the houſe to which he 
himſelf had been directed for lodgings; 
and even hired a nurſe to attend her. 
during a ſevere fever, which was the 
conſequence of her diſappointment and 


detpandence. Indeed, the was ſupplied 


with all neceſſaries by the generoſity of 
this noble count; who, for the intereſt of 
his paſſion, and the honour of his name, 


was reſolved to extend his charity to the 


laſt farthing of her own money, which 


he had been wiſe enough to lecure for 
this purpoſe. 


Her youth ſoon got the better of her 


diſtemper, aud when ſhe underſtood her 
obligations to the couni, who did not 


fail to attend her in perſon with great 


tenderneſs, her heart, which had been 


before prepoſſeſled in his favour, now 


glowed with all the warmth of grati- 


tude, eſteem, and affection. She knew + 


herſelf in a ſtrange place, deſtitute of all 
reſource but in his generoſity ; ſhe loved 


his perſon, ſhe was dazzled by his rank; 
and he knew ſo well how to improve 


the opportunities and advantages he de- 


_ rived from her unhappy ſituation, that 
he gradually proceeded in ſapping, from 
one degree of intimacy to another, until 


all the buiwarks of her chaſtity were 


undermined, and ſhe ſubmitted to his 


deſire, not with the reluctance of a van- 
quiſhed people, but with all the tranſ- 
ports of a joyful city, that opens it's 


gates to receive a darling. prince re- 


turned from conqueſt; for by this time 
he had artfully concentred and kindled 
up all the inflammable ingredients of her 


conſtitution, and ſhe now looked back 
upon the virtuous principles of her edu- 


cation as upon a dilagreeable and tedi - 


: * . > 
dus dream, from which ſhe had waked 


to the fruition of never-ftading joy. 


CHAP. XXXI,, 


HE BY ACCIDENT ENCOUNTERS 
is OLD FRIEND, WITH WHOM 


HE HOLDS: A CONFERENCE, AND 

| RENEWS A TREATY, | 

CNVUR hero having thus provided 
himſelf with a proper ſubje& for 


his hours of dalliance, thought it was 
now high time to ſtudy the ground 
which he had pitched upon for the ſcene 
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88 
of his exploits; and with that view 
made ſeveral excurſions to different parts 
of the town, where there was 1 of 
entertainment or inſtruction to he found: 
yet he always, on theſe occaſions, ap- 
peared in an obſcure ordinary dreſs, in 
order to avoid fingularity, and never 
went twice to the {ame coffee-houſe, 
that his perſon might not be afterwards 
known, in caſe he ſhould ſhine forth to 
the publick in a ſuperior ſphere. On 
his return from one of theſe expeditions, 


while he was paſſing through Ludgate, 


his eyes were ſuddenly encountered by 
the apparition of his old friend the Ty- 
roleze, who perceiving himſelf fairly 


caught in the toil, made a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, and running up to our adven- 


turer with an aſpect of eagerneſs and 
joy, claſped him in his arms, as ſome 
dear friend whom he had caſually found 
after a moſt tedious and diſagreeable ſe- 
paration. bc; | 
Fathom, whoſe genius never failed 
him in ſuch emergencics, far from re- 
ceiving theſe advances with the threats 


and reproaches which the other had de- 


ſerved at his hands, returned the ſalute 
with equal warmth, and was really 


_ overjoyed at meeting with a perſon who. 


might one way or other make amends 
for the perfidy of his former conduct. 
The Tyroleze, whole name was Ratch- 
Kali, pleaſed with his reception, pro- 


poſed they ſhouid adjourn to the net 


tavern, in which ticy had no ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of an apartment, than he 
addreiled himſelf to his old companion 
in theſe words. 5 W 
„Mr. Fathom, by your frank and 
obliging manner of treating a man 
who hath done you wrong, I am more 
and more confirmed in my opinion of 
your ſagacity, which I haye often 
conſidered with admiration: I will 


*" «a a ‚K a & A 


parting z but only afſure you that this 
meeting may turn out to our mutual 


advantage, if we now re enter into 
an unreterved union, the ties of which 


inclination to preſerve. For my own 


part, as my judgment 1s ripened by 

experience, lo are my ſentiments 
© changed ſince our laſt aſſociation. I, 
have tren many a rich harveſt loſt for 
« want of a fttlow-Jabourer in the v'ne- 
© yard; and I have more than once fallen 
c a facintice to a combination, waich I 
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nat, therefore, attempt to make an 
apology for my conduct at our laſt 
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could have reſiſted with the help of 
one able auxiliary. Indeed, I might 
prove what I alledge by mathematical 
demonſtration; and I believe nobod 
will pretend to deny, that two heads 
are better than one in all caſes that 
require diſcernment and deliberation .' 
Ferdinand could not help owning the 
ſanity of his obſervations, and forth- 
with acquieſced in his propoſal of the 
new alliance ; deſiring to know the cha- 
rafter in which he acted on the Engliſh 
ſtage, and the ſcheme he would offer 
for their mutual emolument : at the 
fame time he reſolved within himſelf to 
keep ſuch a ſtrict eye over his future 
actions, as would fruſtrate any deſign 
he might hereafter harbour, of repeat. 
ing the prank he had ſo ſucceſsfully 
played upon him in their journey from 
the banks of the Rhine. | 
© Having quitted you at Bar- le · duc, 
reſumed the I'yroleze, I travelled with- 
out ceaſing, until J arrived at Franck- 
fort upon the Maine, where I afſumed 
the character of a French chevalier, 
and ftruck ſome maſterly ſtrokes, 
whica you yourſelf would not have 
deemed unworthy of your invention; 
and my ſucceſs was the more agreea- 
ble, as my operations were chiefly car- 
ried on againlt the enemies of our reli- 
gion; but my profperity was not of 
long duration. Seeing they could not 
foil me at my own. weapons, they 
formed a damned conſpiracy, by which 
I not only loſt all the fruits of my in- 
_Gultry, but likewife ran the moſt im- 
minent hazard of my life. I had or- 
dered fome of thoſe jewels which I 
had borrowed of my good friend 
Fathom, to be new let in a faſhionable 
taſte, and ſoon after had an opportu- 
nity to fell one of thele at a great ad- 
vantage to one of the fraternity, who 
offered an extraordinary price for the 
flone, on purpole to effect my ruin. 
In leſs than four and twenty hours 
after this bargain, I was arreſted by 
the officers of juſtice, upon the oath 
ct the purchaſer, who undertook to 
prove me guilty of a fraud, in ſling 
a Saxon pebble for a real diamond; 
and this accuſation was actually true, 
tor the change had been artfully put 
upon me by the jeweller, who was 
himſelf engaged in the conſpiracy. 
Had my conſcience been clear of 
© any other impeachment, perhaps 7 
© ſhould have retted my cauſe upon the 
6 equity 
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* equity and protection of the law; but 
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I foreſaw- that the trial would intro- 


duce an inquiry, to which I was not 
at all ambitious of ſubmitting, and 


therefore was fain to compromiſe the 
affair, at the price of almoſt my whole 
fortune. Yet this accommodation 
was not made ſo ſecretly but that my 
character was blaſted, and my credit 
overthrown ; ſo that I was fain to re- 
linquiſh my occaſional equipage, and 
hire myſelf as journeyman to a lapida- 
ry, an employment which I had ex- 
erciſed in my youth. In this obſcure 
ſation I laboured with great aſſiduity, 
until J made myſelf perfect in the 
knowledge of tones, as well as in the 
different methods of ſetting them off 
to the beſt advantage; and having, 
by dint of induſtry and addreſs, got 


poſſeſſion of a ſmall parcel, ſet out for 
this kingdom, in which I happily ar- 


rived about four months ago; and 
ſurely England is. the paradiſe of ar- 
tits of our profeſſton ! 

© One would imagine, that nature 


had created the inhabitants for the 
ſopport and enjoyment of adventurers 
like you and me. 


iſlanders open the arms of hoſpitality 
to all foreigners without diſtinction: 
on the contrary; they inherit from their 


fathers an unreaſonable prejudice a- | 


gainſt all nations under the ſun; and 
when an Engliſnman happens to quar- 


rel with a ſtranger, the firſt term of 


reproach he uſes is the name of his 
antagoniſt's country, characterized by 
ſome opprobrious epithet; ſuch as a 
chattering Frenchman, an Italian ape, 


a German hog, and a beaſtly Dutch- 


man; nay, their national prepoſſeſſion 
is maintained even againſt thoſe peo- 


ple with whom they are united under 


the ſame laws and government; for 
nothing is more common than to hear 
them exclaim againſt their fellow- 
lubje&s in the expreſſions of a beggar- 
ly Scot, and an impudent Iriſh bog- 
trotter. Vet this very prejudice will 


never fail to turn to the account of 


every ſtranger poſſeſſed of ordinary ta- 
lents; for he will always find oppor- 
tunities of converſing with them in 
coffee -houſes, and places of publick 
reſort, in ſpite of their profeſſed re- 
ſerve; which, by the bye, is ſo ex- 
traordinary, that I know ſome people 
who have lived twenty years in the 


{ane houſe, without exchanging one 


Not that theſe 
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word with their next- door neighboursz 
yet, provided he can talk ſenſibly, and 
preſerve the deportment of a ſober 
gentleman in thoſe occaſional conver- 
fations, his behaviour will be the 
more remarkably pleaſing, as it will 
agreeably diſappoint the expectation 
of the perſon who had entertained, no- 
tions to. his prejudice, When a fo- 
reigner has once croſſed this bar, which 


— 


perpetually occurs, he ſails without 


farther difficulty into the harbour of 
an Engliſhman's good- will; for the 
pique is neither perſonal nor ranco- 
rous, but rather contemptuous and 
national; ſo that while he deſpiſes a 
people in the lump, an individual of 
that very community may be one of 
his chief favourites. | 5 
* The Engliſh are in general upright 
and honeſt, therefore unſuſpeQing and 
credulous: they are too much engroſſ- 
ed with their own buſineſs, to pry in- 
to the conduct of their neighbours, 
and too indifferent, in point of diſ- 
poſition, to intereſt themſelves in what 
they conceive to be foreign to their 
own concerns. They are wealthy and 
mercantile, of conſequence liberal and 
adventurous; and ſo well diſpoſed to 
take a man's own word for his im 


portance, that they ſuffer themſelves 
to be preyed upon by ſuch a bungling 


ſet of impotors, as would ſtarve for 
lack of addreſs in any other county 
under the ſun. This being a true ſketch 
of the Britiſh character, ſo far as 1 
have been able to obſerve and learn, 

you will eaſily comprehend the pro- 
fits that may be extracted from it, by 
virtue of thoſe arts in which you o 
eminently excel; the great, the un- 
bounded proſpeft lies before me ! In- 
deed, I look upon: this opulent king - 
dom, as a wide and fertile common, 
on which we adventurers may range 
for piey, without let or moleſtation : 
for ſo jealous are the natives of their 
liberty, that they will not bear the re- 
ſtraint of neceſſary police; and an 
able artiſt mav enrich himſelf with 
their ſpoils, without running any riſk 
of attracting the notice of the magi- 
ſtrate, or incurring the leaſt penalty 
of the law. | 

© Ina word, this metropolis is a vaſt 
maſquerade, in which a man of ſtra- 
tagem muy wear a thouſand different 
diſguiſes, without danger of detection. 
There is a variety of thapes in which, 
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we knights of induſtry make our 
appearance in London. One glides 
into a nobleman's houſe in the capa- 
city of a valet de chambre, and in a 
few months leads the whole family 
by the noſe. Another exhibits him- 
ſelf to the publick as an empirick, or 


aſſurance and affidavits, bearing teſ- 
timony to wonderful cures that never 


his chariot, and lays the town under 
contribution. A. third profeſſes the 
compoſition of muſick, as well as the 
performance; and by means of a few 
capricioſos on the violin, properly in- 
troduced, wriggles himlelf into the 
management of private and publick 
concerts. And a fourth breaks forth 
at once in all the ſplendor of a gay 


mention thoſe inferior projectors, who 


ing-malters, and French uſhers; or by 
renouncing their religion, ſeek to ob- 
tain a proviſion for life. 

Either of theſe parts will turn to the 
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are equally qualified for all, you may 
chuſe that which is moſt ſuitable to 
your own inclination : though, in my 
opinion, you was deſigned by Nature 
to ſhine in the great world, which, 
after all, is the moſt ample field for 


deeper, and people of faſhion being 
for the moſt part more ignorant, in- 
dolent, vain, and capricious, than 
their inferiors, are of conſequence 
more eaſily deceived; beſides, their 
morals ſit generally ſo looſe about 
them, that when a gentleman of our 
fraternity is diſcovered in the exercite 
of his profeſſion, their contempt of 
his {kill is the only diſgrace he in- 
curs.“ ; | „ 

Our hero was ſo well pleaſed with 
this picture, that he Jonged to peruſe 
the original; and before theſe two friends 
- parted, they ſettled all the operations of 
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the campaign. Ratchkali, that ſame 


evening, hired magnificent lodgings for 
Count Fathom, in the court end of the 
ton; and furniſhed his wardrobe and 
liveries from the ſpoils of Monmouth 
Street: he likewiſe inliſted another foot- 
man and valet de chambre into his ter- 
vice; and ſent to the apartments divers 


large trunks, ſuppoſed to be filled with 


operator for the teeth; and by dint of 


were performed, whirls himſelf into 


equipage, under the title and denomi- 
nation of a foreign count. Not to 


aſſume the characters of dancers, fenc- 


account of an able actor; and as you 


men of genius; becauſe the game is 


the baggage of this foreign nobleman, 
though in reality they contained little 
elſe than common lumber. | a 
Next day our adventurer took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new habitation, after hay. 
ing left to his friend and affociate the 
taik of diſmiſſing the unfortunate Ele. 
nor; who was fo ſhocked at the unex- 
pected meſſage, that ſhe fainted away: 


and when ſhe recovered the uſe of her 


ſenſes, ſo well as to reflect upon her 
forlorn condition, ſhe was feized with 
the moſt violent tranſports of grief and 
diſmay, by which her brain was difor- 
dered to ſuch a degree, that ſhe grew 
furious and diſtracted; and was, by the 
advice and aſſiſtance of the Tyroleze, 
conveyed into the hoſpital of Bethlem; 
where we ſhall leave her for the preſent, 
happily bereft of her reaſon. 


CHAP. XXXII 


HE APPEARS IN THE GREAT WORLD 
WITH UNIVERSAL APPLAUSE AND 
ADMIRATION, 


: E ANWHILE Fathom and his 
engine were buſied in compleat- 
ing his equipage, ſo that in a few days 
he had procured. a very gay chariot, 
adorned with painting, gilding, and a 
coat ot arms according to his own fancy 
and direction, The firſt uſe he made 
of this vehicle, was that of viſiting the 
young nobleman from whom he had 
received ſuch important civilities on the 
road, in conſequence of an invitation at 
parting, by which he learned his title 
and the place of his abode in London. 
His lordſhip was not only pleaſed, 
but proud io ſee ſuch a ſtranger at his 
gate, and entertained him with exceſs 


of complaiſance and hoſpitality ; inſo- 


much, that by his means our hero ſoon 
became acquainted with the whole cir- 
cle of polite company, by whom he 
was careſſed for his inſinuating manners 


and agreeable converſation. He had 
thought proper to tell the nobleman, at 
their firſt interview in town, that his 


reaſons for concealing his knowledge of 
the Engliſh tongue were now removed, 
and that he would no longer deny him- 
ſelf the pleaſure of ſpeaking a language 
which had been always muſick to his 
ear. He had alſo thanked his lordſhip 
for his generous interpoſition at the inn, 
which was an inſtance of that fore. 


ſity and true politeneſs, which are en- 

offed” by the Engliſh people, who 
— nought to other nations but the 
mere ſhadow of theſe virtues. 9 
A teſtimony like this, from the mouth 
of ſuch a noble ſtranger, won the heart 
of the peer, who profeſſed a friendſhip 
for him on the ſpot, and undertook to 
ſee juſtice done to his lacquey, who in a 


ſhort time was gratified with a ſhare of - 


the ſeizure which had heen made upon 
his information, amounting to fifty or 
ſixty pounds. | | 

Ferdinand put not forth the whole 
ſtrength of his accompliſhments at once, 
but contrived to ſpring a new mine of 


qualification every day, to the ſurprize 


only be acquired by long ſtudy and 5 


and admiration of all his acquaintance. 
He was gifted with a fort of elocution, 
much more ſpecious than ſolid, and 
ſpoke on every. ſubje& that occurred in 


_ converſation, with that familiarity and 


eaſe, which, one would think, could 
plication. This plauſibility and confi- 
dence are faculties really inherent from 
nature, and effectually ſerve the poſ- 
ſeſſor, in lieu of that learning which 1s 


not to be obtained without infinite toil 
and perſeverance: the moſt ſuperficial 


tincture of the arts and ſciences in ſuch 
ajuggler, is ſufficient to dazzle the un- 


derſtanding of half mankind ; and it 


managed with circumſpection, will en- 
able him even to ſpend his life among the 
literati, without once forfeiting tlie cha- 
racer of a connoilleur. 


Our hero was perfectly maſter of this 


legerdemain; which he carried to ſuch 
a pitch of aſſurance, as to declare in 


the midſt of a mathematical aſſembly, 
that he intended to gratify the publick 
with a full confutation of Sir Iſaac 


Newton's philoſophy; to the nature of 


wbich he was as much a ſtranger as the 
moſt ſavage Hottentot in Africx. His 
pretenſions to profound and univerial 
knowledge, were ſupported not only by 


this kind of preſumption, but allo by 


the facility.with which he ſpoke ſo many 


different languages, and the ſhrewd re- 


marks he had made in the courle of his 
— 


travels and obſervation. 


Among politicians, he ſettled the ba- 


lance, of power upon a certain footing, 
by dint of ingenious ſchemes, which: he 


* 
o 


had contrived. for the welfare of Eu- 


rope. With afficers, he reformed. the 


art of war, with. improvements. which 


had occurred to his reflection while he 


4 


which he had ſubſcribed. 
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was engaged in a military life, He 
ſometimes held forth upon painting, like 
a member of the Dilletanti club. The 
theory of muſick was a theme upon 
which he ſeemed to expatiate with parti - 
cular pleaſure. In the provinces of love 
and gallantry, he was a perfect Oroon- 
dates. He poſſeſſed a moſt agreeable man- 


ner of telling entertaining ſtories, of which 


he had a large collection. He ſung 
with great melody and taſte; and play- 
ed upon the violin with ſurprizing exe» 
cution. To theſe qualifications, let us 


add his affability and pliant diſpoſition, 


and then the reader will not wonder 
that he was looked upon as the pat- 
tern of human perfection, and his ac- 


quaintance courted acecordingly. 


While he thus captivated the favour 
and affe&ion of the Engliſh nobility, 
he did not neglect to take other mea- 
ſures in behalf of the partnerſhip to 


venture with the two ſquires at Paris, 
had weakened his appetite for play, 
which was not at all reſtored by the ob- 
ſervations he had made in London, 
where the art of gaming is reduced into 
a regular ſyſtem, and it's profeſſors ſo 
laudably devoted to the diſcharge of 


their functions, as to obſerve the moſt 
temperate regimen, leſt their invention 


ſnould be impaired by the fatigue of 


watching or exerciſe, and their ideas 


diſturbed, by the fumes of indigeſtion. 


No Indian brachman could live more 


abſtemious than two of the pack, who 
hunted in couple, and kennelled in 
the upper apartments of the hotel in 


which our adventurer lived: they ab- 


ſtained from animal food with the ab- 
horrence of Pythagoreans; their drink 


was the pure, ſimple element; they were 


vomited once a week, took phyſick or a 
clyſter every third day; ſpent the fore- 


noon in algebraical calculations; and 


ſlept from four o'clock till midnight, 
that they might then take the field with 
that cool ſerenity, which is the effe& of 
refreſliment and repoſe. i 
Theſe were terms upon which our 


hero would not riſk his fortune; he was 
too much addicted to pleaſure to forego 
every other enjoyment but that of amaſſ- 
ing; and did not ſo much depend _ | 
his dexterity in play, as upon his talent 


of inſinuation, which by this time had 


ſucceeded ſo far beyond his expectation, 


that he began to indulge the hope of 


enſlaving the beart of ſome rich heireſs, 


The ad- 


whoſe fortune would at once raiſe him 
above all dependance. Indeed, no man 
ever ſet out with a fairer proſpect on 
fuch an expedition ; for he had found 
means to render himſelf fo agreeable to 
the fair-ſex, that, like the boxes of the 
playhouſe, during the repreſentation of 
a new performance, his company was 
often befpoke for a ſeries of weeks; and 
no lady, whether widow, wife, or maid- 
en, ever mentioned his name without 
ſome epithet of eſteem or affection; ſuch 
as, the dear count ! the charming man ! 
_ the nonpareil] or the angel! 

While he thus ſhone in the zenith of 
admiration, it is not to be doubted that 
he could have melted ſome wealthy dow- 
ager or opulent ward: but being an 

enemy to all precipitate engagements, 
he reſolved to ac with great care and 
deliberation in an affair of ſuch import- 
| ance, eſpecially as he did not find him- 


felf hurried by the importunities , of 


want: for, ſince his arrival in England, 
he had rather increaſed than exhauſted 
his finances, by methods equally cer- 
tain and ſecure. In a word, he, with 
the aſſiſtance of Ratchkah, carried on a 
traffick which yielded great profits, with - 
out ſubjecting the trader to the leaſt loſs 
or inconvenience. Fathom, for exam- 
5 Pies wore upon his finger a large bril- 

tant, which he played to ſuch advan- 


tage one night, at a certain nobleman's 


| houſe, where he was prevailed upon to 
entertain the company with a ſolo on 
the violin, that every body preſent took 
notice of it's uncommon luſtre; and it 
was handed about for the peruſal of 
every individual. The water and the 
_ workmanſhip were univerſally admired); 
and one among the reſt, having ex- 
preſſed a deſire of knowing the value of 

ch a jewel, the count feized that op- 
n of entertaining them with a 
ſtones: this introduced the hiſtory t the 
diamond in queſtion, which he faid had 


been purchated of an Indian trader of 


Fort St. George, at an under price; ſo 
that the preſent proprietor could afford 
to ſell it at a very reaſonable rate; and 
concluded with telling the company, 
that for his own part, he had been im- 
| portuned to wear it by the jeweller, who 
imagined it would have a better chance 
for attracting a purchaſer on his finger, 
than while it remained in his own cul- 
tody. f | 


This declaration was no ſooner made, 


earned diſquiſition into the nature of 
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than a certain lady of quality beſpoke 
the refuſe of the jewel, and deſired Fer- 
dinand to fend the owner next day to 
her houſe; where he accordingly waited 
upon her ladyſhip with the ring, for 
which he received one hundred and fifty 
guineas, two thirds of the ſum being 
clear gain, and equally divided betwixt 
the aſſociates. Nor was this bargain 
ſuch as reflected diſhonour upon the 
lady's taſte, or could be productive of 
ill conſequences to the merchant: for 


the method of eſtimating diamonds is 


altogether arbitrary z and Ratchkali, 
who was an exquiſite lapidary, had ſet 
it in ſuch a manner, as would have im- 
poſed upon any ordinary jeweller. By 
theſe means of introduction, the Tyro- 
leze ſoon monopolized the cuſtom of a 


great many noble families, upon which 


he levied large contributions, without 
incurring the leaſt ſuſpicion of deceit : 
he every day, out of pure efteem and 
gratitude for the honour of their com- 
mands, entertained them with the fight 
of ſome new trinket, which he was 


never permitted to carry home unſold ; 
and from the profits of each job, a tax 
was raiſed for the benefit of our adven- 


turer. Rl | | | 
Yet his indultos were not confined to 
the article of jewels, which conſtituted 
only one part of his revenue. By the 
induſtry of his underſtrapper, he pro- 
cured a number of old crazy fiddles, 
which were thrown aſide as lumher, 
upon which he counterfeited the Cre- 
mona mark, and otherwiſe cooked them 
up with great dexterity ; ſo that when 


he had occaſion to regale the lovers of 


muſick, he would ſend for one of thele 


vamped inſtruments, and extract from it 


luch tones as quite raviſhed the hearers; 
among whom there was always ſome 
conceited pretender, who ſpoke in rap- 
tures of the violin, and gave our hero 
an opportunity of launching out in it? 
praiſe, and declaring it was the belt 
Cremona he had ever touched. This en- 
comium never failed to inflame the deſires 
of the audience; to ſome of whom he 
was generous enough to part with it at 
prime coſt, that is, for twenty or thirty 


guineas clear profit; for he was often 


able to oblige his friends in this manner, 

becauſe, being an eminent connoiſſeur, 

his countenance was ſolicited by all the 
muſicians who wanted to diſpoſe of ſuch. 
moveables. | 


Nor did he-negle& the other reſour 2 
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of a ſkilful virtuoſo. Every auction 
afforded ſome picture, in which, though 
it had been overlooked by the ignorance 
of the times, he recognized the ſtile of 
a great maſter, and made a merit of 
recommending it to ſome noble friend. 


This commerce he likewiſe extended to 


_ medals, bronzes, buſis, intaglios, and 
old china, and kept divers artificers con- 
tinually employed in making antiques 
for the Engliſh nobility. Thus he went 
on with ſuch rapidity of ſucceſs in all 
his endeavours, that he himſelf was 
aſtoniſhed at the infatuation he had pro- 


duced. Nothing was ſo wretched a- 


mong the productions of art, that he 
could not impoſe upon the world as a 
capital performance; and ſo faſcinated 
vere the eyes of his admirers, he could 
_ eaſily have perſuaded them that a bar- 
ber's baſon was an Etrurian patera, and 
the cover of a copper pot no other than 
the ſhield of Ancus Martius. In ſhort, 
it was become ſo faſhionable to conſult 
the count in every thing relating to taſte 


and politeneſs, that not a plan was 


drawn, nor even a houſe furniſhed, with- 
out his advice and approbation ; nay, 
to ſuch a degree did his reputation in 
theſe matters excel, that a particular 
pattern of paper-hangings was known 
by the name of Fathom; and his hall 
was every morning crouded with up- 


holſterers, and other tradeſmen, who. 


came by order of their employers, to 
learn his choice, and take his direc- 
tions. | | | 

The character and influence he thus 
acquired, he took care to maintain with 
the utmoſt aſſiduity and circumſpection. 
He never failed to appear the chief per- 
ſonage at all publick diverſions and pri- 


vate aſſemblies; not only in converſa- 


tion and dreſs, but alſo in the article of 
dancing, in which he outſtripped all his 
teliows, as far as in every other genteel 
accompliſhment. es 


CHAP. XXXIIIL 


HE ATTRACTS THE ENVY AND ILL 
OFFICES OF THE MINOR KNIGHTS 
OF HIS OWN ORDER, OVER WHOM 

HE OBTAINS A COMPLEAT VIC- 
TORY. 


8 CH a | pre-eminence could not be 
OD enjoyed without exciting the male- 
volence of envy and detraction, in the 


of his career. 
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propagation of which, none were ſo in- 
duſtrious as the brethren of his own 
order, who had, like him, made a de- 
ſcent upon this iſland, and could not, 
without repining, ſee the whole harveſt 
in the hands of one man; who, with 
equal art and diſcretion, avoided all in- 
tercourſe with their ſociety. In vain 
they ſtrove to diſcover his pedigree, and 
detect. the particular circumſtances 

his life and converſation ; all .their en- 
quiries were baffled by the obſcurity of 
his origin, and that ſolitary ſcheme | 
which he had adopted in the beginning 
The whole fruit of their 
inveſtigation, amounted to no more than 
a certainty that there was no family of 
any conſideration in Europe, known by 


the denomination-of Fathom ; and this 


diſcovery they did not fail to divulge 


for the benefit of our adventurer, who 


had by this time taken ſuch firm root 
in the favour of the great, as to ſet all 
thoſe little arts at defiance; and when 

the report reached his ear, actually 
made his friends merry with the con- 
jectures which had been circulated at 


| his expence. 


His adverſaries finding themſelves 


diſappointed in this effort, held a con- 


ſultation to deviſe other meaſures againſt 


him, and came to a reſolution of end- 


ing him by the ſword, or rather of ex- 
pelling him from the kingdom, by the 
fear of death, which thev hoped he had 
not courage enough to reſiſt, becauſe his 
deportment had been always remarkably 
mild and pacifick. It was upon this 
ſuppoſition, that they left to the deter- 
mination of the dice the choice of the 
erſon who ſhould execute their plan; 
and the lot falling upon a Swiſs, who 
from the (tation of a foot-foldier in the 
Dutch ſervice, out of which: he had been 
drummed for theft, had ere&ed himſelf 
into the rank of a ſelf · created chevalier; 
this hero fortified himſelf with a double 
doſe of brandy, and betook himſelf to 
a certain noted coffee -houſe, with an 
intent to affront Count Fathom in pub- 
lick. | | 
He was lucky enough to find our ad- 


venturer fitting at a table in converſation 


with ſome perſons of the firſt rank; 
upon which he ſeated himſelf in the 
next box, and after having intruded 
himſelf into their diſcourſe, which hap- 
pened to turn upon the politicks of ſome 
German courts z Count, ſaid he to 
Ferdinand, in a very abrupt and diſ- 

. oor WOW; agreeable 
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_ agreeable manner of addreſs, © I was 
© laſt night in company with ſome gen- 
© tlemen, among whom a diſpute hap- 
6 pened about the place of your nativity ; 


pray, what country are you Of ?'— 
© Sir,* anſwered the other, with great 


politeneſs, © I at preſent have the ho- 
© nour to be of England.'—* Oho!' 
replied the chevalier, I aſk your par- 
don! that is to ſay, you are incog. 
© Some people may find it convenient 


© to keep themſelves in that ſituation.” 


 —* True,” ſaid the count, but ſome 
< people are too well known to enjoy 
© that privilege.” The Swiſs being a 
little diſconcerted at this repartee, which 
extracted a ſmile from the audience; 
after ſome panſe, obſerved, that perſons 
of a certain claſs, had good reaſon to 
drop the remembrance of what they 
have been; but a good citizen will not 
forget his country or former condition. 
And a bad citizen, ſaith Fathom, 
cannot if he would, provided he has 
© met with his deſerts; a ſharper may 
© as well forget the ſhape of a die, or a 
« diſcarded ſoldier the ſound of a drum.” 

As the chevalier's charactar and ſtory 
were not unknown, this application 
raiſed a univerſal laugh at his expence, 
Which provoked him to ſuch a degree, 


that (ſtarting up, he ſwore Fathom could 


not have mentioned any object in nature 
that he himſelf reſembled ſo much as a 
drum, which was exactly typified by 
his emptineſs and ſound; with this dif- 
ference, however, that a drum was ne- 
ver noiſy till beaten, whereas the count 
would never be quiet until he ſhould 
have undergone the ſame diſcipline. 
So ſaying, he laid his hand upon his 
ſword with a menacing look, and walk- 
ed out as if in expectation of being 
followed by our adventurer, who fut- 
fered himſelf to be detain?d by the 
company, and very calmly tuck notice, 
that his antagoniſt would not be ill 


_ pleaſed at their interpoſition. Perhaps 


he would not have comported himtelf 
with ſuch eaſe and deliberation, had not 
he made ſuch remarks upon the diſpo- 
ſition of the chevalier, as convinced 
him of his own ſafety. He had per- 
_ ceived a perplexity and perturbation in 
the countenance of the Swils, when he 
firſt entered the coffee-room ; his blunt 
and precipitate way of accoſting him, 
ſeemed to denote confuſion and com- 
pulſion; and, in the midſt of his fero- 
city, this accurate obſerver diſcerned 


Park. 


to thoſe extremities, which, among men 
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the trepidation of fear, By the help of 
theſe ſigns, his ſagacity ſoon compre. 
hended the nature of his ſchemes, and 
prepared accordingly for a formal de. 
fiance. | e 

His conjecture was verified next 
morning by a viſit from the chevalier, 


who taking it for granted that Fathom 


would not face an adverſary in the field, 


becauſe he had not followed him from the 


coffee-houſe, went to his lodgings with 
great confidence, and demanded to ſee 
the count upon an affair that would ad. 
mit of no delay. Maurice, according 
to his inſtructions, told him that his 
maſter was gone out, but deſired he 
would have the goodneſs to repoſe him- 
ſelf in a parlour, till the count's return, 
which he expected every moment. Fer- 
dinand, who had taken poſt in a proper 
place for obſervation, ſeeing his anta- 
goniſt fairly admitted, took the ſame 
road, and appearing before him, wrap- 
ped up in a long Spaniſh cloak, deſired 
to know what had procured him the 
honour of ſuch an early viſit. The 
Swiſs, raiſing his voice to conceal his 


agitation, explained his errand, in de- 


manding reparation for the injury his 
honour had ſuſtained the preceding day, 
in that odious alluſion to a ſcandalous 
report which had been raiſed by the 
malice of his enemies; and inſiſted in a 
very imperious (tile, upon his attending 
him forthwith to the nurſery in. Hyde- 
© Have a little patience," ſaid 
our adventurer, with great compoſure, 


and I will do myſelf the pleaſure to 
wait upon you in a few moments.“ 


With theſe words he rung the bell, 


and calling for a baſon of water, laid 


alide his cloak, and diſplayed himſelf 
in his ſhirt, with a ſword in his right- 
hand, which was all over beſmeared 
with recent blood, as if he had juſt come 
from the ſlaughter of a foe, This 
phenomenon made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon the aſtoniſhed chevalier, already 
diicompoſed by the reſolute behaviour 
of the count, that he became jaundiced 
with terror and diſmay, and while his 
teeth chattered in his head, told our 


hero he had hoped from his Known po- 
litenels, to have found him ready to 


acknowledge an injury which might 
have been the effect of anger or milap- 
prehenſion, in which cale the affair 
might have been compromiſed to their 
mutual ſatisfaction, without proceeding 


or 
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of honour; are always accounted the 
laſt reſource. To this repreſentation, 
Ferdinand anſwered, that the affair had 
been of the chevalier's own ſeeking, 
inaſmuch as he had intruded himſelf 
into his company, and treated him with 
the moſt inſolent and unprovoked abuſe, 
which plainly flowed from a premedi- 
tated deſign againſt his honour and re- 
putation : he therefore, far from being 
diſpoſed to own himſelf in the wrong, 
would not even accept of a publick ac- 
knowledgment from him the aggreſſor, 
whom he looked upon as an tons 
ſharper, and was reſolved to chaſtiſe 
accordingly. he 
Here the converſation was interrupted 
by the arrival of a perſon who was 
brought to the door in a chair, and con- 
ducted into another apartment, from 
which a meſſage was brought .to the 
count, importing, that the ſtranger de- 
fired to ſpeak with him, upon buſineſs 
of the laſt importance. Fathom hav- 
ing chid the ſervant for admitting peo- 
ple without his order, deſired the Swiſs 
to excuſe him for a minute longer, and 
went into the next room; from whence 
the following dialogue was overheard 
by this challenger. * Count,” ſaid the 
ſtranger, .* you are not ignorant of my 
« pretenſions to the heart of that young 
© lady, at whoſe houſe I met you yel- 
('terday ; therefore, you cannot he ſur- 
©*prized when I declare myſelf diſpleaſed 
* with your viſits and behaviour to my 
© miſtreſs, and demand that you will 
© inſtantly promile to drop the- corre - 
© ſpondence.'—" Elſe what follows?“ 
anſwered Ferdinand, with .a cool and 
temperate voice. My reſentment and 
© immediate defiance,” replied the other; 
* for the only alternative I propoſe, is 
* to forego your deſign upon that lady, 
* or to decide our pretenſions by the 
© ſword.” | e 
Our hero having expreſſed a regard 
for this viſitant, as tne fon of a gentle- 
man whom he honoured, was at the 
pains to repreſent the unreaſonablenets 
of his demand, and the folly of his 
e and earneſtly exhorted 
im to put the iſſue of his cauſe upon a 
more ſafe and equitable footing. But 
this admonition, inſtead of appeaſing 
the wrath, ſeemed to inflame the re- 


ſentment of the opponent, who ſwore 


he would not leave him until he ſhould 
have accompliſhed the purport of his 
errand, In vain our adventurer re- 


( 


2 half an hour for the diſpatch of 
ome urgent buſineſs, in which he was 
engaged with a gentleman in the other 
parlour: this impetuous rival rejected 
all the terms he could propoſe, and even 
challenged him to decide the contro- 
verſy upon the ſpot; an expedient to 
which the other having aſſented with 


reluctance, the door was fecured, the 


ſwords unſheathed, and a hot engage- 
ment enſued, to the inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure of the Swiſs, who did not doubt 
that he himſelf would be ſcreened from 
all danger by the event of this ren- 
counter. Nevertheleſs, his hope was 
diſappointed, in the defeat of the ſtran- 
ger, who was quickly diſarmed, in 
conſequence of a wound through the 
ſword arm ; upon which occaſion Fa- 
thom was heard to ſay, that in conſide- 
ration of his youth and family, he had 
ſpared his life; but he would not a& 
with the ſame tenderneſs towards any 
other antagoniſt. He then bound up 
the limb he had diſabled, conducted the 
vanquiſhed party to his chair, rejoined 
th-: chevalier with a ſerene countenance, 
and atking pardon for having detained 


him ſo long, propoſed they ſhould in- 
ſtantly ſet out in a hackney-coach for 


the place of appointment. 

The ſtratagem thus conducted, had 
all the ſucceſs the inventor could deſire. 
The fear of the Swiſs had riſen almoſt 
to an extaſy, before the count quitted 
the room; but after this ſham battle, 


which had been preconcerted betwixt 


our adventurer and his friend Ratchkali, 
the chevalier's terrors were unſpeakable. 
He conſidered Fathom as a devil incar- 
nate, and went into the coach as a ma- 
lefactor hound for Tyburn. He would 
have gladly compounded for the loſs of 
a leg or arm, and entertained ſome tran- 
ſient gleams of hope, that he ſhould 


_ eſcape for half a dozen fleſh-wounds, 


which he would have willingly received, 
as the price of his preſumption; but 
theſe hopes were baniſhed by the remem - 
brance of that dreadful declaration 
which he had heard the count make, 
after having overcome his laſt adverſary; 
and he continued under the power of 
the molt inſupportable pannick, until 
the carriage halted at tiyde Park Corner, 
where he crawled forth in a molt piteou's 
and lamentable condition; ſo that when 
they reached .the ſpot, he was fcarce 
able to ſtand. | 5 
Here he made an effort to ſpeak, and 
| propoſed 
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propoſed an accommodation upon a new 

lan, by which he promiſed to leave 
bis cauſe to the arbitrement of thoſe 
gentlemen who were preſent at the rup- 
ture, and to aſk pardon of the count, 
provided he ſhould be found guilty of 
a treſpaſs upon good-manners : but 
this propoſal would not ſatisfy the im- 
placable Ferdinand; who, perceiving 
the agony of the Swiſs, reſolved to make 
the moſt of the adventure, and giving 
him to underſtand he was not a man to 
be trifled with, defired him to draw 


without farther preamble. Thus com- 


pelled, the unfortunate gameſter pulled 
off his coat, and putting himſelf in a 
| Poſture, to uſe the words of Nym, 
s winked and held out his cold iron.” 
Our adventurer, far from making a 


gentle uſe of the advantages he poſſeſſed, 


fiercely attacked him, while he was 
incapable of making reſiſtance, and 
aiming at a fleſhy part, ran him through 
the arm and outſ:de of the ſhoulder at 
the very firſt paſs; the chevalier, al- 
ready ſtupified with the horror of ex- 
pectation, no ſooner felt his adverſary's 
point in his body, than he fell to the 
2 and concluding he was no 


longer a man for this world, began to 


cCrols himſelf with great devotion, while 
Fathom walked home deliberately, and 
In his way ſent a couple of chairmen to 
the aſſiſtance of the wounded knight. 
This atchievement, which could not 
be concealed from the knowledge of the 
publick, not only furniſhed the charac- 
ter of Fathom with freſh wreathes of 


__ admiration and applauſe, but likewiſe 


effeftually ſecured him from any future 
attempts of his enemies, to whom the 
 Swils, for his own ſake, had commu- 
nicated ſuch terrible ideas of his valour, 
as over-awed the whole community. 


HE PERFORMS ANOTHER EXPLOIT 


THAT CONVEYS A TRUE IDEA 


OF HIS GRATITUDE AND ho- 
ä | 


T was not long after this celebrated 

victory, that he was invited to ſpend 
art of the ſummer, at the houſe of a 
country gentleman, who lived about 
one hundred miles from London, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very opulent fortune, the 
greateſt part of which was expended in 


acts of old Engliſh hoſpitality. 
had met with our hero by 40 0 
the table of a certain great man, and 
was ſo ſtruck with his manner and con- 
verſation, as to deſire his acquaintance 
and cultivate his friendſhip; and he 


thought himſelf extremely happy in 


having prevailed upon him to paſs a 
few weeks in his family. 

Fathom, among his other obſerva. 
tions, perceived that there was a do- 
meltick uneaſineſs occaſioned by a very 


beautiful young creature, about the age 


of fifteen, who reſided in the houſe 
under the title of a gentleman's niece, 


though ſhe was in reality his natural 


daughter, born before his marriage. 


This circumſtance was not unknown to 


his lady, by whoſe expreſs approbation 


he had beſtowed particular attention 


upon the education of the child, whom 
we ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of Ce- 
linda: their liberality in this particular 


had not been miſapplied ; for ſhe not 


only gave marks of uncommon capacity, 
but as ſhe grew up, became more and 
more amiable in her perſon, and was 


now returned from the boarding - ſchool, 


poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment that 


could be acquired by one of her age 


and opportunities. Theſe qualifica- 
tions, which endeared her to every other 
perſon, excited the jealouſy and diſ- 
pleaſure of her ſuppoſed aunt, who 


- could not bear to fee her own children 


eclipſed by this illegitimate daughter, 


whom ſhe thereforedilcountenanced upon 


all occaſions, and expoſed to ſuch mor- 


tifications as would in all appearance 


drive her from her father's houſe. This 
perſecuting ſpirit was very diſagreeable 
to. the huſband, who loved Celinda with 
a truly paternal affection, and produced 
abundance of family diſquiet; but 


being a man of a peaceable and yielding 


diſpoſition, he could not long maintain 


the reſolution he had taken in her fa- 
vour, and therefore he ceaſed oppoſing 


the malevolence of his wife. 

In this unfortunate predicament ſtood 
the fair baſtard, at the arrival of our 
adventurer ; who being allured by her 


charms, and apprized of her ſituation. 
at the ſame time, took the generous 


reſolution to undermine her innocence, 
that he might banquet his vicious ap- 


petite with the ſpoils of her beauty. 


Perhaps ſuch a brutal deſign might not 
have entered his imagination, if be had 
not obſerved in the diſpoſition of this 

ne e 
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hapleſs maiden, certain peculiarities from 
which he derived the moſt confident pre- 
ſages of ſucceſs. Beſides a total want 
of experience, that left her open and 

arded againſt the attacks of the 
other ſex, ſhe diſcovered a remarkable 
ſpirit of credulity and ſuperſtitious fear, 
which had been cheriſhed by the con- 
yerſation of her ſchool-fellows: ſhe was 
particularly fond of muſick, in which 
ſhe had made ſome progreſs ; but ſo de - 
licate was the texture of her nerves, 
that one day, while Fathom entertained 


the company with a favourite air, ſhe 


actually ſwooned with pleaſure, 

Such ſenſibility, our projector well 
knew, mult be diffuſed through all 
the paſſions of her heart; he congra- 


tulated himſelf upon the ſure aſcen- 


dancy he had gained over her in this 
particular; and forthwith began to ex- 
ecute the plan he had erected for her 
deſtruction. 
effectually deceive the vigilance of her 
father's wife, he threw ſuch a daſh of 
affectation in his complaiſance towards 
Celinda, as could not eſcape the notice 
of that prying matron, though it was 


not palpable enough to diſoblige the 


young lady herſelf, who could not ſo 
well diſtinguiſh between overitrained 
courteſy and real good- breeding: this 

behaviour ſcreened him from the ſuſpi - 
cion of the family, who conſidered it as 
an effort of politeneſs, to cover his in- 
difference and diſguſt for the daughter 
of his friend, who had by this time 
given ſome reaſon to believe ſhe looked 
upon him with the eyes of affection; ſo 
that the opportunities he enjoyed of con- 
verſing with her in private were leſs liable 
to intruſion or inquiry. Indeed, from 
what I have already obſerved touching 
the ſentiments of her ſtep-dame, that 
lady, far from taking meaſures for 
thwarting our hero's deſign, would have 
rejoiced at the execution of it, and had 
| ſhe been informed of his intent, might 
have fallen upon ſome method to facili- 


tate the enterprize; but as he ſolely de- 
pended upon his own talents, he never 


dreamed of ſoliciting ſuch an auxiliary. 


Under cover of inſtructing and ac- 


compliſning her in the exerciſe of mu- 
ſick, he could not want occaſions for 


promoting his aim: when, after having 


ſoothed her ſenſe of hearing, even to a 
degree of raviſhment, ſo as to extort 
from her an exclamation importing that 
he was ſurely ſomething ſupernatural ! 


That he might the more 
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he never failed to whiſper ſome inſidious 
compliment or tale of love, exquiſitely 
ſuited to the emotions of her ſoul. Thus 
was her heart inſenſibly ſubdued, though 
more than half his work was ſtill undonez 
for at all times ſhe diſcloſed ſuch purity 
of ſentiment, ſuch inviolable NOR 

to religion and virtue, and ſeemed ſo a- 
verſe to all ſorts of inflammatory diſ- 
courſe, that he durſt not preſume, upon 
the footing he had gained in her e- 
tion, to explain the baſeneſs of his de- 
ſire; he therefore applied to another of 
her paſſions, that proved the bane of her 
virtue: this was her timidity, which at 
firſt being conſtitutional, was afterwards 
increaſed by the circumſtances of her 
education, and now aggravated by tue 
artful converſation. of Fathom, which 


he checquered with diſmal ſtories of 


omens, portents, prophecies, and appa- 
ritions, delivered upon ſuch unqueſtion- 
able teſtimony, and with ſuch marks of 
conviction, as captivated the belief of 
the devoted Celinda, and filled her ima- 
gination with unceaſtng terror s. 

In vain ſhe ſtrove to diſpel thoſe _ 
frightful ideas, and avoid ſuch topicks 
of diſcourſe for the future : the more ſhe 
endeavoured to baniſh them, the more 
troubleſome they became ; and ſuch was 
her infatuation, that as her terrors increaſ- 


ed, her thirſt after that ſort of knowledge 


was augmented. Many ſleepleſs nights 
did ſhe paſs amidſt thoſe horrors of fan- 
cy, ſtarting at every noiſe, and ſweating 
with dreary apprehenſion, yet aſhamed 
to own her fears, or ſolicit the comfort 


of a bed-fellow, leſt (he ſhould incur 


the ridicule and cenſure of her father's 


wife; and what rendered this diſpoſition 


the more irkſome, was the ſolitary ſitu- 
ation of her chamber, that ſtood at the 
end of a long gallery, ſcarce within 
hearing of any other inhabited part of the 
houſe, | | | | 
All theſe circumſtances had been duly 
weighed by our projector, who having 
prepared Celinda for his purpole, ſtole 
at midnight trom his apartment, which 
was in another ſtory, and approaching 
her door, there uttered a piteous groan 
then ſoftly retired to his bed, in full 
confidence of ſeeing next day the effect 


of this operation: nor did his arrow 


miſs the mark; poor Celinda's counte- 
nance gave ſuch indications of melan- 
and diſmay, that he could not 
omit aſking the cauſe of her diſquiet; 


and ſhe, at his carneſt requeſt, was pre- 


vailed 


ument ' 
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vailed upon to communicate the dread- 
ful ſalutation of the preceding night, 
, which ſhe conſidered as an omen of death 
to ſome perſon in the family, in all pro- 
bability to herſelf, as the groan ſeemed 
to iſſue from one corner of her own 
apartment. Our adventurer argued a- 
gainſt this ſuppoſition, as contradictory 
to the common obſei vation of thoſe ſu- 
pernatural warnings, which are not uſu- 
ally imparted to the perſon who is doom - 


ed to die, hut to ſome faithful friend or 


truſty ſervant, particularly intereſted in 
the event. He therefore ſuppoſed the 
groans foreboded the death of my lady, 
who ſeemed to be in a drooping ttate of 
health, and were by her genius convey- 


ed to the organs of Celinda, who was 


the chief ſufferer by her jealons and bar- 
barous diſpoſition ; he likewiſe expreſied 
an earneſt defire to be an ear-witneſs of 
fuch ſolemn communication; and al- 
ledging that it was highly improper for 
a young lady of her delicate feelings to 
expoſe herſelf alone to ſuch another dif- 
mal viſitation, begged he might be al- 
lowed to watch all night in her cham- 


ber, in order to defend her from the 


ſhocking impreſſions of fear. 5 
Though no perſon ever ſtood more in 


need of a companion or guard, and her 


heart throbbed with tranſports of diſ- 


may at the proſpeCt of night, ſhe reject- 


ed his propoſal with due acknowledg- 


ment, and reſolved to truſt ſolely to 
the protection of Heaven: not that ſhe 


thought her innocence or reputation 
could ſuffer by her compliance with his 
requeſt; for hitherto her heart was a 
{tranger to thoſe young deſires which 
haunt the fancy and warm the breaſt of 
youth; ſo that being ignorant of her 
danger, ſhe ſaw not the neceſſity of a- 
voiding temptation; but ſhe refuſed to 
admit a man into her bed-chamber, 
merely becauſe it was a ſtep altogether 
oppoſite to the forms and decorum of 


life, Nevertheleſs, far from being dif- 


couraged by this repulſe, he knew her 
fears would multiply, and reduce that 
reluctance; which, in order to weaken, 
he had recourſe to another piece of ma- 


chinery, that operated powerfully in 


behalf of his deſign. 15 
Scme years ago, a twelve - ſtringed in- 
ſtrument was contrived by a very inge- 
nious muſician, by whom it was aptly 
intitled the harp of ZEolus, becauſe, be- 
ing properly applied to a ſtream of air, 
it produces a wild, irregular vatiety of 


harmoniou ſounds, that ſeem to be the 


effect of inchantment, and wonderfully 


diſpoſe the mind for the moſt romantick 
ſituations. Fathom, who was really a 
virtuoſo in muſick, had brought one of 


thoſe new faſhioned guittars into the 
country, and as the effect of it was fill 
unknown in the family, he that night 


converted it to the purpoſes of his a. 
mour, by fixing it in the caſement of a 
window belonging to the gallery, ex- 
poſed to the weſt-· wind, which then blew 
in a gentle breeze. 'The (trings no 
ſooner felt the impreſſion of the balmy 
zephyr, than they began to pour forth a 
ſtream of melody, more raviſhingly de- 
lightful than the ſong of Philomel, the 
warbling brook, and all the concert of 
the wood. The ſoft and tender notes 
of peace and love were ſwelled up with 
the moit delicate and inſenſible tranſi- 
tion, into a loud hymn of triumph and 


exultation, joined bythe deep-toned or- 


gan, and a full choir of voices, which 
gradually decayed upon the ear, until it 
died away in diſtant found, as if a flight 
of angels had raiſed the ſong in their 
aſcent to Heaven. 
hardly ceaſed to vibrate after the expira- 


tion of this overture, which uſhered in 


a compoſition in the ſame pathetick 


ſtile; and this again was ſuccceded by 


a third, almoft without pauſe or inter- 


million, as if the artiſt's hand had been 
indefatigable, and the theme never to 


be exhauſted. | 


His heart muſt be quite callous, and 


his ear loſt to all diftin&tion, who could 
hear ſuch harmony without emotion; 
how deeply then muſt it have affected 
the delicate Celinda, whoſe ſenſations, 
naturally acute, were whetted to a moſt 


painful keenneſs by her apprehenſion; 
who could have no previous idea of ſuch 
entertainment, and was credulous enough | 
to believe the moſt improbable tale of 
ſuperſtition! She was overwhelmed with 


awful terror, and never doubting that 
the ſounds were more than mortal, re- 
commended herſelf to the care of Pro- 
vidence in a ſucceſſion of pious ejacula- 
tions. 8 ; $i 8 
Our adventurer having allowed ſome 
time for the effect of this contrivance, 


repaired to her chamber- door, and in a 


whiſper conveyed through the key-hole, 
aſked if ſhe was awake, begged pardon 
for ſuch an unſeaſonable viſit, and de- 
fired to know her opinion of the ſtrange 


muſick which he then heard. In ſpite 
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of her notions of decency, ſhe was glad 
of his intruſion, and being in no condi- 
tion to obſerve punctilios, ſlipped on a 
wrapper; opened the door, and with a 
favltering voice, owned herſelf fright- 


ened al moſt to diſtraction. He pretend- 


ed to conſole her with refleftions, im- 
porting, that ſne was in the hands of 
a benevolent Being, who would not 
impoſe upon his creatures any *aſk 
which they could not bear: he inſiſted 
upon her returning !to bed, and aſſured 
her he would not ſtir from her chamber 
till day. Thus comforted, ſhe betook 
herſelf again to reſt, while he {at down 
in an elbow chair at ſome diitance from 
the bed · ſide, and in a ſoft voice began 
the converſation with her, on the ſubject 
of thoſe viſitations from above; which, 
though undertaken on pretence of diſ- 
bpating” her fear and anxiety, was in 
reality calculated for the purpole of aug- 
menting both.  _ 5 
That ſweet air, ſaid he, * feems 
_ * deſigned for ſoothing the bodily an- 
c zuin of ſome ſaint in his laſt mo- 


« ments. Hark! how eit riſes into a 


© more {prightly and elevated ſtrain, as 
if it were an inſpiriting invitation to 
_ © the realms of blits! ture he is now 
_ © abſolved from all the n+ fery of this 
© life; that full and glorious concert of 
© voices and celeltial harps, betoken 
his reception among the heaveniy 
* choir, who now waft his ſoul to para- 
* diſian joys! this is altogether great, 
© lolemn, and amazing! The clock 
* ſtrikes one; the ſymphony hath ceaſ- 
ed!“ | 
This was actually the caſe; for he 
had ordered Maurice to remove the in- 
ſtrument at that hour, leſt the {ound of 
it ſhould become too familiar, and excite 
the curioſity of ſome undaunted domeſ- 
tick, who might fruſtrate his ſcheme, 
by diſcovering the apparatus. As for 
poor Celinda, her fancy was, by his 
mulick and diſcourſe, worked up to the 
bighelt pitch of enthuſiaſtick terrors 
the whole bed ſhook with her trepida- 
tion, the awful filence that ſucceeded 
the ſupernatural muſick, threw an ad- 
ditional damp upon her ſpirits, and the 
attul Fathoni affecting to ſnore at the 
lame time, ſue could no longer contain 
her horror, but called upon his name 
with à fearful accent, and having own- 


ed her preſent ſiluation inſupportable, 


iutreated him to draw near ber bed-ſide, 


tact with her betrayer. 


that he might be within touch on any 
emergency. GR 

This was a welcome requeſt” to our 
adventurer, who aſked pardon for'his 


drowſineſs 3 and taking his ſtation on 


the ſide of her bed, exhorted her to 


compoſe herſelf; then locking her hand 
faſt in his own, was again ſeized with 


ſuch an inclination to ſleep, that he gra- 
dually ſunk down by her ſide, and 


ſremed to enjoy his repoſe in that attj- 


tude, Meanwhile, his tender hearted 
miſtreſs, that he might not ſuffer in his 
health by his humanity and complai- 
ſance, covered him with the counterpane 
as he ſlept, and ſuffered him to take his 
reſt, without interruption; till he thought 
proper to ſtart up ſuddenly; with an ex- 
clamation of, * Heaven watch over us!“ 
and then aſked, with ſymptoms of a- 
{toniſhment, if ſhe had heard nothing, 
Such an abrupt addreſs, upon ſuch an 
occaſion, did not fail to amaze and 


affright the gentle Celinda; who, un- 


able to ſpeak, ſprung towards her 


treacherous protector; and he, catch=_ 


ing ker in his arms, bade her fear no- 
thing; for he would, at the expence of 
his life, defend her from all danger, 


Having thus, by tampering with her 
weakneſs, conquered the firſt and chief 


obſtacles to his deſign, he with great 


art and perſeverance improved the in- 


tercourſe to ſuch a degree of intimacy as 
could not but be productive of all the 
conſequences which he had foreſeen, 
The groans and muſick were occaſional- 
ly repeated, ſo as to alarm the whole 
tamily, and inſpire a thouſand various 
conjectures : he failed not to continue 
his nocturnal viſits and ghaſtly diſcourſe, 
until his attendance became ſo b 
to this unhappy maiden, that ſhe durt 


not ſtay in her own chamber without his 


company, nor even ſteep, except in con- 

Such a commerce between two fuch 
perſons of a different ſex, could not pef* 
ſibly be long carried on, without dege- 


nerating from the platonick ſyſtem of 


ſentimental love. In her paroxiſms o 
diſmay, he did not forget to breathe 
the ſoft inſpirations of his paſſion, to 


which ſhe liſtened with more pleafure, 


fear; and by this time his extraordinary 


as they diverted the gloomy ideas of uy 


accompliſhments had made a conque! 

of her heart. What therefore could be 

a wore intereſting tranſition, than that 
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dle ſenſation of the human breaſt! _ 

This being the caſe, the reader will 
not wonder thay a conſummate traitor, 
like Fathom, ſhould triumph over the 
virtue of an artleſs, innocent, young 
creature, whoſe paſſions he had entirely 
under his command. The gradations 
towards vice are almoſt imperceptible, 
and an experienced ſeducer can ſtrew 


them with ſuch inticing and agreeable 


flowers, as will lead the young ſinner 
on inſenſibly, even to the moſt prodigate 
ſtages of guilt. All, therefore, that 
ean be done by virtue, unaſſiſted with 
experience, is to avoid. every trial with 
uch a formidable foe, by declining and 
_ diſcouraging the firſt advances towards 


a particular correſpondence with perfi- 


dious man, howſoever agreeable it may 
ſeem to. be: for here is no ſecurity but 
in conſcious weakneſs. __ | 
. Fathom, though poſſeſſed of the ſpoils 
of poor Celinda's honour, did not en- 
joy his ſucceſs with tranquillity. Re- 


flection and remorſe often invaded her 


in the midſt of their guilty pleaſures, 
and embittered all thoſe moments they 
had dedicated to mutual bliſs. For the 
| ſeeds of virtue are ſeldom deſtroyed at 


once. Even amidf the rank productions 


of vice, they regerminate to a fort of 
_ unperfe& vegetation; like ſome ſcattered 
kyacinths ſhooting up among the weeds 
of a ruined garden, that teliify the for- 
mer culture and amenity of the foil ; 
| ſhe ſighed at the ſad remembrance of 


that virgin-dignity which the had Joſt; 


ſhe wept at the proſpect of that diſgrace, 


mortification, and miſery. ſhe ſhould 


undergo, when abandoned by this tran- 
ſient lover, and ſeverely reproached him 
for the arts he had uſed to ſhipwreck her 
innocence and peace. 
Such expoſtulatiens are extremely 
unſeaſonable, when addreſſed to a man 
 well-nigh ſated with the effects of his 
. dat ae 3 they act like itrong blafts of 
wind applied to embers aimoſt extin- 
| gates, which, inſtead of reviving the 
ame, ſcatter and deſtroy every remain - 
ing particle ot fire. Our adventu er, in 
the midſt of his peculiarities, had in- 
conſtancy in common with the reſt of 


his ſex. More than half cloyed witn 


the poſſeſſion of Celinda, he could not 


fail to be diſguſted with her upbraid- 


ings; and had ſhe not been the daugh- 
ter of à gentleman whoſe friendſhip he 
Aid not think it his intereſt to farfeit, he 
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from the moſt uneaſy to the moſt agreea · 


would have dropped this correſpondence 
without br at betalen; but 
as he had meaſures to keep with a fa- 
mily of ſuch; conſequence, he conſtrain- 
ed his inclinations ſo far as to counter. 
feit thoſe raptures he no longer felt, and 
found means to- appeaſe thole interven- 
ing tumults of her grief. 
Foreſeeing, however, that it would 
not be always in his power to conſole 
her on theſe terms, he reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to divide her affection, which 
now glowed upon him too intenlely; 
and with. that view, whenever ſhe com- 
plained of the vapours or dejection, he 
preſcribed, and even inſiſted upon her 
ſwallowing, certain cordials of the moſt 
palatable compoſition, without which he 
never e and theſe produced ſuch 
agreeable reveries and flow of ſpirits, 
that ſhe gradually became enamoured 
of intoxication; while he encouraged 
the pernicious paſſion, by expreſſing the 


molt extravagant applauſe and admira- 


tion at the wild jrregular ſallies it pro- 
duced. Without having firſt made this 
diverſion, he would have found it im- 
practicable to leave the houſe in tran- 
quillity; but when this bewitching 
philtre grew into an habit, her attach- 
ment to Ferdinand was inſenſibly diſ- 
ſolved ; ſhe began to bear his negle& 
with indifference, and ſequeſtering her- 
ſelf from the reſt of the family, uſed to 
ſolicit this new ally ſor conſolation, 
_ Having thus put the finiſhing ſtroke 
to the daughter's ruin, he took leave of 
the father, with many acknowledg- 
ments and exprefſions of gratitude for 
his hoſpitality and friendſlup ; and rid- 
ing crols the country to Briſtol, took 
up his habitation near the Hot well, 
where he ſtaid during the remaining 
part of the ſeaſon. As for the miſera- 
ble Celinda, ſhe became more and more 
addicted to the vices in which ſhe had 
been initiated by his ſuperlative pertidy 
, and craft; until ſhe was quite aban- 
doned by decency and caution. Her 
father's heart was torn with anguiſh, 
while his wife rejoiced in her fall. At 
length, her ideas were quite debaſed by 
her infirmity ; ſhe grew every day more 


and more fenſual and degenerate, and 


contracted an intimacy with one of the 
footmen; who was kind epough to take 
her to wife, in hope of obtaſning a good 
ſettlement from his maſter ; but being 
disappointed in his aim, he conducted 
her to London, where he made ſhift to 
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infiovate himſelf into 'another ſervice, 
leaving to her the uſe, and partly the 
advantage, of her own perſon, which 
was ſtill uncommonly attragive, 


AE REPAIRS TO BRISTOL SPRING, 
WHERE HE REIGNS PARAMOUNT 
DURING THE WHOLE SFASON. 


E ſhall therefore leave her in 
this comfortable ſituation, and 
return to our adventuter, whoſe appear- 
ance at Briſtol was conſidered as a hap- 
py omen by the proprietor of the hot- 
well, and all the people who live by the 
reſort of company to that celebrated 
ſpring. Nor were they deceived in their 
prognoſtick ; Fathom, as viſual, form- 
ed the nucleus or kernel of the bean 
monde; and the ſeaſon ſoon became ſo 
couded, that many people of fafhion 
were obliged to quit the place for want 
of lodging. Ferdinand was the ſoul 
that animated the whole ſociety. 


but alſo, by his perſonal talents, ren- 


dered them more agreeable: in a word, 


he regulated their diverſions, and the 
maſter of the ceremonics never would 


allow the ball to be begun until the 


count was ſeated. | 

Having thus made himſelf the object 
of admiration and efteem, his advice 
was an oracle to which they had re- 
courſe in all doubtful caſes of punctilie 
or diſpute, or even of medicine; for, 
among his other accompliſhments, his 
diſcourſe on that ſubject was ſo plauſible, 
and well adapted to the underſtanding 
of his hearers, that any perſon who had 
not actually Rudied the medical art, 
would have believed he was inſpired 
by the ſpirit of ZEſculapius. What 


contributed to the aggrandizement of 


lis character in this branch of know- 
ledge, was a victory he obtained over 
an old phyſician, who plied at the well, 
and had one day unfortunately began 
to harangue in the pump-room upon 
the nature of the Briſtol-water. In the 
courſe of this lecture, he undertook to 
account for the warmth of the fluid; 
aud his ideas being perplexed with a 
rent gel of reading, which he had not 
deen able to digeſt, his diſquiſition was 
ſo indiſtin&, and his expreſſion ſo ob- 
ſcure and unentertaining, that our hero 


He 
not only invented parties of pleaſure, 
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ſized the opportunity of diſplaying his 


ovyn erudition, by venturing to contra< 


dict ſome circumſtances of the doctor's 
hypotheſis, and ſubſtituting à theory of 
= _ _ as he had mag 'ﬆ 
or the purpoſe, was equally amvuſin 
and chinent, e omen, 
He alledged, that fire was the fole 
vivifying principle that pervaded all na- 
ture; that as the heat of the ſun con- 
cocted the juice of vegetables, and ripen- 
ed thoſe fruits that grow upon the ſur- 
face of this globe, there was likewiſe 
an immenſe ſtore of central fire reſerved 
within the bowels of the earth, not only 
for the generation of gems, foſſils, and 
all the purpoſes of the mineral world; 
but lrkewiſe for cheriſhing and keep- 
ing alive thoſe plants which would 
otherwiſe periſh by the winter's cold. 
The exiſtence of ſuch a fire he proved 
from the nature of all thoſe volcanoes, 


which, in almoſt every corner of the 


earth, are continually vomiting up either 
flames or ſmoke. * Theſe," Gid he, 
© are the great vents appointed by Na- 
ture for the diſcharge of that rartfied 
air, and combultible matter, 'which, 
if confined; would burſt the globe a- 
ſounder. But befides the larger outlets, 
there are ſome ſmall chimnies through 
which part of the heat tranſpires; a 
vapour of that ſort, I conceive, muſt 
paſs through the bed or channel of 
this ſpring, the waters of which, ac- 
cordingly, retam a moderate warmth.* 
This account, which totally over- 
threw the other's doctrine, was ſb ex · 
tremely agreeable to the audience, that 
tke teſty doctor loſt his temper; and 5 
them to underſtand, without preamble, 
that he muſt be a perſon wholly igne + 
rant of natural cktoſophy, «who could 
invent ſuch a ridiculous ſyſtem, and 


they involved in worſe ay Ep: 


tian fog, that could not at once diſcern 
it's weakneſs and abſurdity. This de- 


claration introduced a diſpute, which 


was unanimouſly determined in favour 
of our adverturer. On all ſuch occa- 
ſions, the ſtream of prejudice runs againſt. 
the pbyſician, even though his antago- 
nitt har nothing to recommend himſelf 
to the favour of the ſpectators. And 


this decifion depends upon divers cony-. 


ſiderations: in the firſt place, there js a 
continual war carried on'' againſt the 
learned profeſſions, by all thoſe who, © 
conſcious of their on ignorance, leck 
to level the reputation of their ſuperiots 
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with their own. Secondly, in all diſ- 
putes upon phyſick, that happen be- 
twixt a perſon who really underſtands 
the art, and an illiterate pretender, the 
arguments of the firſt will ſeem obſcure 
and unintelligible to thoſe who are un- 


* acquainted with the previous ſyſtems on 


which they axe built; while the other's 


theory, derived from common notions, 
and (ſuperficial obſervation, will be more 


agreeable, becauſe better adapted to the 
comprehenſion of the hearers. Thirdly, 
ent of the multitude is apt to 
be biaſſed by that ſurprize, which is the 


effect of ſeeing an artiſt foiled at his 
own weapons, by one who engages him 


only for amuſement. ' 


Fathom, beſides theſe advantages, was 
bleſſed with a flow of language, an ele- 


gant addreſs, a polite and ſelf-denying 


ſtile of argumentation, together with a 
| temper not to be rufffed; ſo that the 
victory could not long waver between 
him and the phyſician, to whom he was 
infinitely ſuperior in every acquiſition 
but that of ſolid learning, of which the 


judges had no idea. This conteſt was 


not only glorious but profitable to our 
adventurer; who grew into ſuch requeſt 
In his medical capacity, that the poor 
dector was utterly deſerted by his pa- 


tients, and Fathom's advice ſolicited by 


every valetudinarian in the place: nor 
did he forfeit the character he thus ac- 
quired, by any miſcarriages in his prac- 
tice; being but little converſant with 


the materia medica, the circle of his 
preſcriptions was very ſmall ; his chief 


ſtudy was, to avoid all drugs of rough 


operation and uncertain affect, and to 
adminiſter ſuch only as ſhould be agree · 
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able to the palate without doing vio- 
lence to the conſtitution. Such a phy. 
ſician could not but be agreeable to peo. 
ple of all diſpoſitions; and as moſt of 
the patients were in ſome ſhape hypo- 
chondriack, the power of imagination 
co-operating with his remedies, often 
effected a cure. 

On the whole, it became the faſhion 
to conſult the count in all diſtempers; 
and his reputation would have had it's 


run, though the death of every patient 


had given the lye to his pretenſions. But 
empty fame was not the ſole fruit of his 
ſucceſs. Though no perſon would pre- 


ſume to affront this noble graduate with 


a fee, they did not fail to manifeſt their 
gratitude by ſome more valuable pre- 
ſent: every day ſome ſuperb piece of 
china, curious ſnuff-box, or jewel, was 


preſſed upon him; ſo that at the end of 


the ſeaſon, he could almoſt have fur. 
niſhed a toy-ſhop, with the acknow- 
ledgments he had received. Not only his 
avarice, but his pleaſure, was gratified 
in the courſe of his medical adminiſtra- 
tion. He enjoyed free - acceſs, egreſs 


and regreſs, with all the females at the 


well, and no matron ſcrupled to put 
her daughter under his care and direc- 
tion. Theſe opportunities could not be 


| loſt upon a man of his intriguing genius; 


though he conducted his amours with 


ſuch diſcretion, that during the whole 


ſeaſon no lady's. character ſuffered on 
his account; yet he was highly fortu- 
nate in his addreſſes; and we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the reproach of bar- 
renneſs was more than once removed by 


the vigour of his endeavours. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


CHAP. I. 


HE IS SMITTEN WITH THE CHARMS 


OF A FEMALE ADVENTURER, 


WHOSE ALLUREMENTS SUBJECT 
"HIM TO A NEW VICISSITUDE OF 
FORTUNE. 


A & lantry, was the young 
F 0 wiſe of an old ee. of 
* London, who had granted 
| 5 her permiſſion to reſide at 
the Hot-well for the benefit of her 
health, under the eye and inſpection of 
his own ſiſter, who was a maiden of 
fifty years. The pupil, whole name 
was Mrs. Trapwell, though low m 
ſtature, was finely ſhaped, her counte- 
nance engaging, though her complexion 
was brown, her hair in colour rivalled 
the raven's back, and her eyes emula- 
ted the luſtre of the diamond. Fa- 
thom had been ſtruck with her firſt ap- 
pearance ; but found it impracticable 
to elude the vigilance of her duenna, 
ſo as to make a declaration of his flame; 


until ſhe herſelf gueſſing the ſituation 


of his thoughts, and not diſpleaſed 


with the diſcovery, thought proper, to 
furniſh him with the opportunity be 
wanted, by counterfeiting an indiſpo- 
lition, for the cure of which ſhe knew 
his advice would be implored. This 
was the beginning. of an acquaintance, 
Which was ſoon improved to his with; 


AY ONG thoſe who were | 


diſtinguiſhed: by his gal- 


: 


and ſo well did ſhe manage her attracs 


tions, as in ſome meaſure to fix the in- 


| 1 of his diſpoſition ; for, at the 


end of the ſeaſon, his paſſion was not 
ſated ; and they concerted the means of 
continuing their commerce, even atter 
their return to London | 

This intercourſe effectually anſwered 
the purpole of the huſband, who had 
been decoyed into matrimony by the 
cunning of his ſpouſe, whom he had 
privately kept as a concubine before 


marriage. . Conſcious of her own pre- 


carious ſituation, ſhe had reſolved to 


impole upon the infirmities of 'Trapwell, 


and feigning herſelf pregnant, gave him 
to underſtand the could no longer con- 
ceal her condition from the knowledge. 
of her brother, who was an officer in 
the army, and of ſuch violent paſſions, 
that ſhould he once diſcover her back- 
ſliding, he would undoubtedly wipe 
away the ſtains of his family diſhonour 
with her own blood, as well as that of 
her keeper. The citizen, to prevent 
ſuch a cataſtrophe, took her to wife; 
but ſoon after perceiving the trick which 
had been played upon him, ſet his in- 


vention at work, and at length con- 


trived a ſcheme which he thought would 
enable him not only to retrieve his li - 
berty, but alſo indemnify himſelf for 
the mortification he had undergone. 

Far from creating any domeltick diſ- 
turbance, by upbraiding her with her 
fineſſe, he ſeemed perfectly well pleaſed 


with his acquiſition; and as he know | 


| 
| 
4 
1 
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her void of any principle, and extremely 
addicted to pleaſure, he choſe proper 
occaſions to inſinuate, that ſhe might 
gratify her own inclination, and at the 
ſame time turn her beauty to good ac- 
count. She joyfully liſtened to theſe 
remonſtrances, and in conſequence of 
their mutual agreement, ſhe repaired to 
Britiol Spring, on pretence of an ill 
| Rate of health, accompanied by her 
ſiſter · in- law, whom they did not think 
2 to intruſt with the real motive of 
journey. Fathom's perſon was 
agreeable, and his finances ſuppoſed to 
be in flouriſhing order; theretore, ſhe 
ſelected him from the herd of gallants, 
as a proper ſacrifice to the powers which 
the adored ; and on her arrival in Lon- 
don, made her huſband acquainted with 
the importance of her conqueſt. 
Tra 
reſſes and praiſe for her diſcreet and du- 
tiful conduct, and faithfully promiſed 
that ſhe ſhould pocket in her own priv 
rſe one half of the ſpoils that ſhould 
| E thered from her gallant, whom 
ſhe therefore undertook to betray ; after 
he had ſwore in the molt folemn man- 
ner, that his intention was not to bring 
the affair to a publick trial, which 
would redound to his own diſgrace, but 
toextort a round ſum of money from 
the count by way of compoſition. Con- 
 fiding in this proteſtation, ſhe in a oy 
days gave him intelligence of an aſſig- 
nation ſhe had made with our adventurer, 
at a certain bagnio near Covent Garden; 


upon which he fecured the aſſiſtance of 


2 particular friend and his own jour- 
neyman, with whom, and a conftable, 
he repaired to the place of rendezvous, 
where he waited in an adjoining room 
according to the directions of his virtu- 
ous ſpouſe, untill ſhe made the pre 
concerted ſignal of hemming three times 
aloud, when he and his affociates ruſhed 
into the chamber and furprized our hero 
in bed with his inamorata. 
The lady, on this occafion, acted 


her part to a miracle: ſhe ſcreamed at 


their approach; and after an- exclama- 
tion of « Ruined and undone !* fainted 
away in the arms of her ſpouſe, who 


had by this time ſeized her by the 


ſhoulders, and began to upbraid her 
with her infidelity and guilt. As for 
Fathom, his affliction was unutterable, 
when he found himſelf diſcovered in 
that ſituation, and made priſoner by the 
two aſſiſtants, who had pinioned him 


ell overwhelmed her with ca- 


his 
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in ſuch a manner, that he could not 
ſtir, much leſs accompliſh an eſcape, 
All his ingenuity and preſence of mind 


| ſeemed to forſake him in this emer- 


gency. The horrors of an Engliſh jury 
overſpread his imagination: for he at 
once perceived that the toil into which 
he had fallen was laid for the purpoſe; 
conſequently he took it for granted, that 
there would be no deficiency in point of 
evidence. Soon as he recollected him- 
ſelf, he begged that no violence might 
be offered to his perſon, and intreated 
the huſband to favour him with a con- 
ference, in which the affair might be 
compromiſed, without prejudice to the 
reputation of either. „ 
At firſt, Trapwell breathed nothing 
but implacable revenge; but, by the 
perſuaſion of his friends, after he had 
ſent home his wife in a chair, he was 
prevailed upon to bear the propoſals of 
the delinquent, who having aſſured him, 


y by way of apology, that he had always 


believed the lady was a widow, made 
him an offer of five hundred pounds, 
as an atonement for the injury he had 
ſuſtained. This being a fum no ways 
adequate to the expectation of the citi- 
zen, who looked upon the count as 
ſſeſſor of an immenſe eftate, he re- 
jected the terms with diſdain, and made 
inſtant application to a judge, from 
whom he obtained a warrant for ſecuring 
rſon till the day of trial. Indeed, 
Mm this caſe, money was but a ſecondary 
conſideration with Trapwell, whole 
chief aim was to he legally divorced 
from a woman he deteſted. Therefore, 
there was no remedy for the unbappy 
count, who in vain offered to double 
the ſum: he found himſelf reduced to 
the bitter alternative of procuring im- 
mediate bail, or going directly to New- 
„ 8885 2 
In this dilemma he ſent a meſſenger 
to his friend Ratchkali, whoſe coun- 
tenance fell when he underſtood the 
covnt's condition; nor would he open 
his mouth in the ſtile of conſolation, 
until he had conſulted a certain folici- 
tor of his acquaintance, who aſſured 
him the law abounded with ſuch re- 
ſourers, as would infallibly ſcreen the 
defendant, had the fact been ſtill more 
palpable than it was. He ſaid there 
was great ' preſumption to believe the 
. had fallen a ſacrifice to a r 
piracy, which by fome means or other 
would be detekted ; and, in that 13 
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the plaintiff might obtain one ſhilling in 
lieu of damages. If that dependance 
ſhould fail, he hinted that, in all pro- 
bability, the witneſſes were not incor- 
ruptibſe; or ſhould they prove to be lo, 
one man's oath was as good as another's, 
and, thank Heaven ! there was no dearth 
of evidence, provided money could be 
found to anſwer the neceſſary occaſions. 
| Ratchkali, comforted by theſe infinu- 
ations, and dreading the reſentment of 
our adventurer, who in his deſpair might 
uniſh him ſeverely for his want of 
Friendhi „by ſome precipitate expla- 
nation 1 the commerce they had car- 
ried on; moved, I tay, by theſe con- 
derations, and moreover tempted with 


the proſpe& of continuing to reap the 


advantages reſulting from their con- 
junction, he and another perſon of cre- 
dit, with whom he largely dealt in 
jewels, condeſcended to become ſureties 
for the appearance of Fathom, who 
was accordingly admitted to bail. Not 


depended chiefly upon his ideas of ſelf · 
intereſt, which he thought would per- 
fuade him to riſk the uncertain iſſue of 
a trial, rather than qu:t the field before 


the harveſt was half over; and he re- 


ſolved to make his own retreat, without 
ceremony, ſhould our hero be unwiſe 
enough to abandon his bail. : 
Such an adventure could not long lie 
concealed from the notice of the publick, 
even if both parties had been at pains 
to ſupprels the circumſtances: but the 
lain, far from ſeeking to cover, af - 
ected, to complain loudly, of his mis- 
fortune, that be might intereſt his 
veighbours in his behalf, and raiſe a 
ſpirit of rancour and animoſity, to in- 
ah the jury againſt this inſolent 
foreigner, who had come over into 
England to debauch our wives and de- 
flower our daughters ; while he employ- 
ed a formidable band of lawyers to 
| ſupport the indictment, which he laid 
for ten thouſand pounds damages. 
_ Meanwhile, Fathom and his aſſociate 
did not fail to take all proper meaſures 
for his defence; they retained a power- 
tul bar of counſel, and the ſolicitor 
was ſupplied. with one hundred pounds 
after another, to anſwer the expence of 
ſecret ſervice; fall, aſſuring his clients 
that ever thing was in an excellent 
train, and that his adverſary would gain 
nothing but ſhame and confulion of 


5 


at whiſt or 
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face, Nevertheleſs, there was a ne. | 
ceſſity for poſtponing the trial, on | ac« 
count of a material evidence, who, 


though he wavered, was not yet quite 


brought over; and the attorney found 
meaus to put off the deciſion from term 
to term, until there was no quibble left 
for farther delay. While this ſuit was 
depending, our hero continued to move 
in his uſual ſphere; nor did the report 
of his fituation at all operate to his diſ- 
advantage in the polite world: on the 
contrary, it added a freſh plume to his 
character in the eyes of all thoſe who 
were not before acquainted with the 
triumphs of his gallantry. - Notwith- 
ſtanding this countenance of his friends, 
he himſelf conſidered the affair in a very 
ſerious light; and perceiving that at 
any rate he muſt be a conſiderable loſer, 

he reſolved to double his affiduity in 
trade, that he might be the more able 
to afford the extraordinary expence to 


which ke was ſubjected. 
but that the Tyroleze knew Ferdinand | 5 . 
too well to confide in his parole: he 


S 


FRESH CAUSE FOR EXERTING WIS 
EQUANIMITY AND FORTITUDE. © 


T*HE reader may have obſerved, 
| that Fathom, with all his circum- 
ſpection, had a weak fide, which ex- 
pulſed him to ſundry miſchances; this 
was his covetouſneſs, which on ſome 
occaſions became too hard fur his diſ- 
cretion: at this period of time, it was 
by the circumſtances of his fituation, 
inflamed to a degree of rapacity. He 
was now prevailed upon to take a hand 
iquet, and even to wield 
the hazard-box z though he had hi- 
therto declared himſelf an irgeconcile- 
able enemy to all forts of play; and fo 
uncommon was his ſucceſs and dexterity 
at theſe exerciſes, as to ſurprize his 
acquaintance, and arouze the ſuſpicion 
of lome people, who repined at his pro- 
ſperity. _ E166; 11 

But in nothing was his conduct more 
inexcuſable, than in giving way to the 
dangerous temerity of Ratchkali, which 
he had been always at pains to reſtrain, 
and permitting him to practiſe the ſame 
fraud upon an Engliſh nobleman, which 
had been executed upon | himſelf ax 
Franckfort. In other words, the Ty- 
roleze, by the canal of Ferdinand's 
finger and recommendatioa, fold. a 

| pebble 
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pebble for a real brilliant, and in a few 
days the cheat was diſcovered, to the 
infinite confuſion of our adventurer ; 
who, nevertheleſs, aſſumed the guiſe of 
innocence with fo much art, and ex- 
preſſed ſuch indignation againſt the vil- 
| E. who had impoſed upon his judg- 
ment and vnſuſpecting generoſity, that 
his lordſhip acquitted him of any ſhare 
in the deceit, and contented himſelf 
with the reſtitution, which he. inſiſted 
upon making out of his own pocket, 


until he ſhould be able to apprehend the 


rogue, who had thought proper to ab- 
ſcond for his own ſafety. In ſpite of 
all this exculpation, his character did 
not fail to retain a ſort of ſtigma, which 


indeed the plaineſt proofs of innocence 


are hardly able to efface; and his con- 


nection with ſuch a palpable knave as 
the Tyroleze appeared to be, had an 
effect to his prejudice, in the minds of 


all thoſe who were privy to the occur- 
_ rence. 555 - : 

When a man's reputation 1s once 
brought in queſtion, every trifle 1s, by 


the malevolence of mankind, magnified 
into a ſtrong preſumption againit the cul- 


prit: a few whiſpers communicated by 
the envious mouth of ſlander, which he 
can have no opportunity to anſwer and 
refute, ſhall, in the opinion of the world, 
convict him of the molt horrid crimes; 
and for one hypocrite who is decked 
with the honours of virtue, there are 
twenty good men who {ſuffer the igno- 
miny of vice; ſo well diſpoſed are indi- 
viduals to trample upon the fame of 
their fellow creatures. If the molt un- 
blemiſhed merit is not protected from 
this injuſtice, it will not be wondered 
at that no quarter was given to the 
character of an adventurer like Fathom; 
who, among other unlucky occurrences, 
had the misfortune to be recognized a- 
bout this time, by his two Pariſian 
friends, Sir Stentor Stiles, and Sir Giles 
Squirrel. FF 
Theſe worthy knights errant had re: 
turned to their own country, after hav-, 
ing made a very proſperous campaign 
in France; at the end of which, how- 
cover, they very narrowly eſcaped the 
gallies; and ſeeing the Poliſh count 
trated at the head of taſte and polite- 
neſs, they immediately circulated the 


ftory of his defeat at Paris, with many 


| Judicrous circumitances of their own in- 
vention, and did not ſcruple to aſtirm 
that he was a rank impoſtor. When 


the laugh is raiſed upon a great man, he 


never fails to dwindle into contempt, 
Ferdinand began to perceive a change 
in the countenance of his friends. His 
company was no longer ſolicited with 
that eagerneſs which they had formerly 
expreſſed in his behalf: even his enter- 


tainments were neglected; when heap. 


peared at any private or publick aſſem- 
bly, the ladies, inſtead of glowing with 


pleaſure, as formerly, now tittered, or 


regarded him with looks of diſdain; 


and a certain pert, little, forward co- 
quette, with a view to put him out of 
countenance by raiſing the laugh at his 
expence, aſked him one night, at a 
drum, When he had heard from his re- 


Iations in Poland. She ſucceeded in 
her defign upon the mirth of the ay- 
dience, but was diſappointed in the 


other part of her aim; for our hero 
rephed, without the leaſt mark of diſ- 


compoſure, * They are all in good 


* health, at your ſervice, Madam : I wiſh 


I knew in what part of the world your 


relations reſide, that I might return 
the compliment.“ By this anſwer, 
which was the more ſevere, as the young 
lady was of very doubtful extraction, 


he retorted the laugh upon the aggreſſor, 
though he likewiſe failed in his at- 


tempt upon her temper: for ſhe was 
perhaps the only perion preſent, who 
equalled himſelf in ſtability of counte- 
nanes:: | 
Notwithſtanding this appearance of 
unconegrn, he was deeply touched with 
theſe marks of alienation in the behavi- 


our of his friends, and foreſeeing in his 


own diſgrace the total ſhipwreck of his 
fortune, he entered into a melancholy 
deliberation with himſelf about the 
means of retrieving his importance in 
the beau-monde, or of turning his ad- 
dreſs into ſome other channel, where he 
could ſtand upon a leſs flippery founda- 
tion. In this exerciſe of his thoughts, 
no ſcheme occurred more feaſible than 
that of ſecuring the booty he had made, 
and retiring with his aſſociate, who was 
alſo blown, into ſome other country; 


where their names and characters being 
unknown, they might purſue their old 


plan of commerce without moleſtation. 


He imparted this ſuggeſtion to the 1. 


roleze, who approved the propoſal 0 


decamping, though he combated, with | 


all his 'might, our hero's inclination to 
withdraw himlelf before the trial, by 
repeating the aſſurances of the — 
who 


c 
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who told him he might depend upon be- 
ing reimburſed by the ſentence of the 
court for great part of the ſums he had 
expended in the courſe of the proſecu- 
uon. 


Fathom ſuffered himſelf to be per- 


ſuaded by theſe arguments, ſupported 
with the deſire of making an honourable 
retreat; and waiting patiently for the 
day of trouble, diſcharged his ſureties, 
by a perſonal appearance in court. Vet 
this was not the only ſcore he t 
that morning; the ſolicitor preſented his 
own bill before they ſet out for Weſt- 
minſter Hall, and gave the count to un- 
derſtand that it was the cuſtom, from 
time immemorial, for the client to clear 
with his attorney before trial. Ferdi- 
nand had nothing to object againſt this 
eſtabliſhed rule, though he looked upon 
it as a bad omen, in {pite of all the ſo- 
licitor's confidence and proteſtations; 
and he was not a little confounded, 
when looking into the contents, he found 
himſelf charged with three hundred and 
fifty attendances. He knew it was not 
his intereſt to diſoblige his lawyer at 
ſuch a juncture; nevertheleſs, he could 

not help expoſtulating with him on this 
article, which ſeemed to be ſo falſely 
ſtated with regard to the number; when 
his queſtions drew on an explanation, 
by which he found he had incurred the 

nalty of three chillings and four-pence 
for every time he chanced to meet the 
conſcientious attorney, either in the 
Park, the coffee houſe, or the ſtreet, 
provided they had exchanged the com- 
mon ſalutation: and he had great reaſon 
to believe the ſolicitor had often thrown 
himſelf in his way, with a view to ſwell 
this item of his account. | 

With this extortion our adventurer 
was fain to comply, becauſe he lay at 
the mercy of the caitiff z accordingly, 
he with a good grace paid the demand, 
which, including his former diſburſe- 
ments, amounted to three hundred and 
fixty-five pounds, eleven ſhillings, three 
pence three- farthings, and then pre- 
lenting himſelf before the judge, quietly 
ſubmitted to the laws of the realm. His 
counſel behaved like men of conſum- 
mate abilities in their profeſſion; they 
exerted themſelves with equal induſtry, 
eloquence, and erudition, in their en- 
deavours to perplex the truth, brow · beat 
the evidence, puzzle the judge, and miſ- 
lead the jury: but the . found 
lumſclf woefully diſappointed in the de- 


poſition of Trapwell's journeyman, 
whom the ſolicitor pretended to have 
converted to his intereſt : this witneſs, 
as the attorney afterwards declared, 
played booty, and the facts came out ſo 
clear, that Ferdinand Count Fathom 
was convicted of criminal converſation 
with the plaintiff's wife, and caſt in fif - 
teen hundred pounds, under the deno- 
mination of damages. — 
He was not ſo much ſurprized as af - 
flicted at this deciſion, becauſe he ſaw 


it gradually approaching from the ex- 
amination of the firſt evidence: his 


thoughts were now employed in caſting 


about for ſome method of deliverance 


from the ſnare in which he found bim- 
ſelf intangled, To eſcape he foreſaw it 
would be impracticable, as Trapwell 
would undoubtedly be prepared for ar- 
reſting him before he could quit Weſt» 


minſter Hall; he was too well acquaint- 


ed with Ratchkali's principles to expect 
any aſſiſtance from that quarter, in mo- 
ney- matters; and he was utterly averſe 
to the payment of the ſum awarded a- 


gainſt him, which would have exhauſted 
his whole fortune. He therefore reſolv- 
ed to try the friendſhip of ſome perſons 
of faſhion, with whom he had main- 


tained an intimacy of correſpondence: 
ſhould they fail im in the day of his 


neceſſity, he proppitd to have recourſe 


to his former ſureties, one of whom he 
meant to bilk, while the other might 
accompany him in his retreat: or, ſhould 
both theſe expedients miſcarry, he de- 
termined, rather than part with his ef- 


fects, to undergo the moſt diſagreeable 


confinement, in hope of obtaining the 
gaoler's connivance at his eſcape, 


Theſe reſolutions being taken, he 
0 


met his fate with great fortitude and 
equanimity ; and calmly ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be conveyed to the houſe of a 
ſheriff's officer; who, as he made his 
exit from the hall, according to his 


own expectation, executed a writ a- 


gainſt him, at the ſuit of Trapwell, for 
a debt of two thouſand pounds. 
this place he was followed by his ſoli- 


citor, who was allured by the proſpect 


of another job, and who with great de- 


the merit of 


ous ſteps 
defence that he * friends the 


o 


To * 


monſtrations of ſatis faction, congratu- 
lated him upon the happy iſſue of the 
trial; arrogating to himiel 
having ſaved him eight thouſand pounds 
in the aticle of damages, by the previ - 


5 


he had taken, and the noble 


counſel \ 


} 
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counſel had made for their client : he 
even hintef an expectation of receiving 
a gratuity for his extraordinary care and 
_ diſcretion. | 


Fathom, galled as he was with his 


misfortune, and enraged at the effron- 
tery of this pettifogger, maintained a 
ſerenity of countenance, and ſent the 
attorney with a mellage to the plaintiff, 
importing, that as he was a foreigner, 
and could not be ſuppoſed to have ſo 
much caſh about him, as to ſpare fif- 
teen hundred pounds from the funds of 
his ordinary expence, he would grant 
him a bond payable in two months, 
during which period he ſhould be able 
to procure a p:oper remittance from his 
own eſtate. 
employed in this negociation, he diſ- 
patched his valet de chamber to one no- 
bleman, and Maurice to another, with 
billets, ſignifying the nature of the ver- 


dict which his adverſary had obtained, 


and defired that each would lend him a 
thouſand pounds upon his parole, until 


he could negociate bills upon the con- 


tinent. 


His three meſſengers returned almoſt 


at the ſame inſtant of time; and theſe 
were the anſwers they brought back. 
Trapwell abſolutely rejected his per- 


ſonal ſecurity; and threatened him with 
all the horrors of a gaol, unleſs he 


would immediately diſcharge the debt, 
or procare ſufficient bon4ſmen ; and 
one of his quality-friends favoured him 
with this reply to his requeſt, 


© MY DEAR COUNT! 
y 1 Am mortally chagrined at tlie tri- 


„ umph you have furniſhed to that 
raſcally cititen. By the lard! the 
judge muſt have heen in the terrors of 


and the jury, a mere herd of horned 


verdict. Egad! at this rate, no gen- 
tleman will be able to lie with another 
man's wife, but at the riſk of a curſed 
proſecution. But, to wave this dil- 
agreeable circumſtance, which you 
muſt ſtrive to forget; I declare my 
mortification is ſtill the greater, be- 
cauſe I cannot at preſent ſupply you 
with the trifle your preſent exigency 
requires; for, to tell you a ſecret, my 
own finances are in damnable confu- 
«© fron, But a man of Count Fathom's 
figure and addreſs can never be puz- 
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While the ſolicitor was 
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cuckoldom, to influence the deciſion; 


beaſts, to bring in ſuch a barbarous 
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* 


zled for the want of ſuch a paſt 
ſum. Adieu, my dear count! We 
ſhall, I ſuppoſe, have the pleaſure of 
feeing you to-morrow at White's; 
meanwhile, I have the honour to be, 
with the moſt perfe& attachment, 
yours, | 


G W 


© GntzZzLEGrny, 


The other noble peer, to whom he 
addrefled himfelf on this occaſion, che- 
riſhed the ſame ſentiments of virtue, 
friendſhip, and generoſity; but his ex- 
preſſion was ſo different, that we ſhall, 
for the edification of the reader, tranf. 


cribe his letter in his own words, 


© SIR, | | 

| J Was never more aftoniſhed than 
at the receipt of your very ex- 
traordinary billet, wherein you fo- 
licit the loan of a thouſand pounds, 
which you deſire may be ſent with 
the bearer, on the faith of your pa- 
role. Sir, I have no money to ſend 
you or lend you ; and cannot help re- 
peating my expreſſions of ſurprize at 
your confidence in making ſuch a 
ſtrange and unwarranted demand. It 
is true, I may have made profeſſions 
of friendſhip while I looked upon 
you as a perſon of honour and good 
morals ; but now that you are con- 
victed of ſuch a flagrant violation of 


have been treated with ſuch hoſpita- 
lity and reſpect, I think myſelf fully 
abſolved from any ſuch conditional 
promiſe, which indeed is never inter- 
preted into any other than a bare com 
pliment. I am ſorry you have in- 
volved your character and fortune in 
ſuch a diſagreeable affair, and am, 
Sir, yours, &c. 


© TROMPINGTON, 


Ferdinand was not ſuch a novice in 


the world as to be diſappointed at theſe 
repulſes; eſpecially as he had laid very 


little ſtreſs upon the application, which 
was made by way of an experiment 
upon the gratitude or caprice of thoſe 
two noblemen, whom he had aftually 


more than once obliged with the ſame 


fort of affiftance which he now ſolicited, 
though not to ſuch a. confiderable a- 
mount. | 


_ Having nothing farther to erpect 
Wh trom 
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the laws of that kingdom where you 
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from the faſhionable world, he ſent the 
Tyroleze to the perſon who had been 
bail for his appearance, with full in- 
ſtructions to explain his preſent occaſion 
in the moſt favourable light, and de- 
fire he would reinforce the credit of the 
count with his ſecurity : but that gen- 
tleman, though he placed the moſt per- 
te& confidence on the honour of our 
hero, and would have willingly entered 


into bonds again for his perſonal ap- 


pearance, was not quite ſo well ſatisfied 


of his circumſtances, as to become liable 
forthe paymentof two thouſand pounds; 


an expence which, in his opinion, the 
finances of no foreign count were able 
to defray : he theretore lent a deaf ear 
to the moſt preſſing remonſtrances of 
the ambaſſador, who had recourle to [e- 
yeral other merchants with the ſame 
bad ſucceſs; fo that the priſoner, de- 
ſpairing of bail, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade Ratchkali, that it would be his 
intereſt to contribute a thouſand pounds 
towards his diſcharge, that he might be 
enabled to quit England with a good 


grace, and execute his part of the plan 


they had projected. 


So powerful was his eloquence an 
the occaſion, and ſuch ſtrength of ar- 


gument did he uſe, that even the 'Ty- 
roleze ſeemed convinced, though reluc- 


tantly, and agreed to advance the ne- 


ceſſary ſum upon the bond and judg- 


ment of our adventurer, who being diſ- 


abled from tranſacting his own affairs 
in perſon, was obliged to intruſt Ratch - 
kali with his keys, papers, and power 
of attorney, under the check and in- 


ipection of his faithful Maurice and the 
ſolicitor, whoſe fidelity he belpoke with 


the promiſe of an ample recompence. 


CHAP. III. 


THE BITER IS BIT, 


i ET, he had no ſooner committed 


his effects to the care of this tri- 
umvirate, than his fancy was viſited 
with direful warnings, which produced 


cold ſweats and palpitations, and threw 


him into ſuch agonies of apprehenhon 
as he had never known before, Here- 
membered the former deſertion of the 
Tyroleze, the recent villainy of the ſo- 
licitor, and recolle&ed the remarks he 


* 
5 8 


had made upon the diſpoſition and cha- 


racter of his valet, which evinced him a. 


fit companion for the other two. 
_ Alarmed at theſe reflections, he in- 
treated the bailiff to indulge him with a 
viſit to his own lodgings ; and even of- 
tered one hundred guineas as a gratifica-- 
tion for his compliance. But the of- 


ficer, who had formerly loſt a conſide- 
rable ium by the eſcape of a priſoner, 


would not run any ritk in an affair of 
ſuch conſequence, and our hero was 


obliged to ſubmit to the tortures of his 


own preſaging fears. After he had 
waited five houry in the moſt racking 
impatience, he ſaw the attorney enter 


with all the marks of hurry, fatigue, 


and conſternation, and heard him ex- 
claim, Good God! have you ſeen the 
« gentleman ??*. | 


Fathom found his fears realized in 


this interrogation, to which he anſwered 
in a tone of horror and diſmay, * What 
. AS I ſuppoſe I am robbed. 
* 


peak and keep me no longer in ſuſ- 


« pence.'—" Robbed l' cried the attor- 


ney, the Lord forbid ! I hope you can 

depend upon the perſon you impower- 
ed to receive your jewels and caſh, 
I muſt own his proceedings are a lit - 
tle extraordinary; for, after he had 


- 


rummaged your ſcritore, from which 
in preſence of me and your ſervant, 
he took one hundred and fifty gui- 
neas, a parcel of diamond rings and 
buckles, according to this here inven- 
tory, which I wrote with my own 
hand, and Eaſt-India bonds to the 
tune of five hundred more, we ad- 
journed to Garraway's, where he left 
me alone, under pretence of going to 
a broker of his acquaintance who lived 
in the neighbourhood, while the yalet, 


as I imagined, waited for us in the 


alley. Well, Sir, he ſtayed fo long, 


length relolved to ſend the ſervant in 


2 of him, but when I went out 


or that pupoſe, deuce a ſervant was 


to be found. Though I in perſon 
enquired far him, at every alehouſe 
within half a mile of the place, I 
then diſpatched no leſs than five ticket- 
porters upon the ſcent after them; and 
I mylelf, by a direction from the bar- 
keeper, went to Signior Ratchkali's 
lodgings; where, as they told me, 


he had not been ſeen ſince nine clock 
in the morning. Upon this intima- 
tion, I came directly hither, to give. 
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© you timely notice, that you may with- 
© out delay take meaſures for your own. 
_ © ſecurity. The beſt thing you can do, 
© 15s to take out writs for apprehending 
© him, in the counties of Middleſex, 
_ © Surry, Kent, and Eſſex, and I ſhall 

put them in the hands of truſty and 
_ © diltgent officers, who will ſoon ferret 
him out of his lurking place, pro- 
_ © vided he ſculks within ten miles of 
© the bills of mortality: to be ſure the 
job will be expenſive; and all theſe 
© runners muſt be paid before-hand. 
© But, what then? the defendant is 


© worth powder, and if we can once 


« ſecure him, I'll warrant the proſecu- 
tion will quit coſt.” | | 
_ Fathom was almoſt choaked with 
concern and reſentment at the news of 
this miſchanee, ſo that he could not ut- 
ter one word until this narrative was 
finiſhed. Nor was his ſuſpicion confin - 
ed to the Tyroleze and his own lacquey ; 
he conſidered the folicitor as their ac- 
complice and direQor, and was fo much 
provoked at the latter part of his -ha- 
rangue, that his diſcretion ſeemed to 
vaniſh, and collaring the attorney, 
© Villain !' faid he, © you yourſelf have 
been a principal actor in this robbery ;* 
then turning to the by-ſtanders, and I 
© defire, in the king's name, that he 
© may be ſecured. until I can make 
oath before a magiſtrate, in ſupport 
of the charge. It you refuſe your 
aſſiſtance in detaining him, I will 
make immediate application to one of 
the ſecretaries of rate, who is my 
particular friend, and he will fee jul- 
tice done to all parties.“ | 
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At mention of this formidable name, 
the bailiff and his whole family were in 


commotion, to obſtruct the fetreat of 


the lawyer, who ſtood aghaſt, and 


trembled under the graſp of our adven- 


turer; but, ſcon as he found himſelf 


delivered from this embrace, by the in- 
terpoſition of the ſpectators, and col- 
lected his ſpirits, which had been ſud- 
denly diſſipated by Fathom's unexpected 
aſſault, he began to diſplay one art of 


his occupation, which he always re- 


| ſerved for extraordinary occaſtons ; this 
was the talent of abuſe, which he poured 
forth with ſuch fluency of epprobrious 
language, that our hero, ſmarting as 
he was, and almoſt deſperate with his 


Joſs, deviated from that temperance of 


behaviour which he had hitherto. pre- 
ſcryed, and ſnatching up the poker, 


with one ſtroke opened a deep trench 
upon the attorney's ſkull, that extended 


from the hind head, almoſt to the up. 


per part of the noſe, upon each ſide of 
which it diſcharged a ſanguine ſtream, 
Notwithſtanding the pain of this appli- 
cation, the ſolicitor was tranſported 
with joy at the ſenſe of the ſmart, and 
inwardly congratulated himſelf upon 
the appearance of his on blood, which 
he no ſooner perceived, than he exclaim- 


ed, * I'm a dead man!” and fell upon 


the floor at full length. 


Immediate recourſe was had to a ſur. 


geon in the neighbourhood, who having 
examined the wound, declared there 
was a dangerous depreſſion of the firſt 
table of the ſkull, and that if he could 
ſave the patient's life without the appli- 
cation of the trepan, 1t would be one 


of the greateſt cures that ever were per- 
formed. By this time, Fathom's firſt 


tranſport being overblown, he ſum- 
moned up his whole reſolution, and re- 
flected upon his own ruin, with that 
fortitude which had never failed kim in 
the emergencies of his fate: little dif- 
turbed at the prognoſtick of the ſurgeon, 


which he conſidered in the right point 


of view: Sir, ſaid he, I am not 
* ſo unacquainted with the reſiſtance of 
an attorney's ſkull, as to believe the 
chaſtiſement I have beſtowed on him 


will at all endanger his life, which is 


5 

in much greater jeopardy from the 
© hands of the common executioner; 
« for, notwithſtanding this accident, I 
am determined to proſecute the raſcal 
for robbery, with the utmoſt ſeverity 
of the law; and that I may have a 
* ſufhcient fund left for that proſecu- 
„tion, I ſhall not at preſent throw away 
one farthing in unneceſſary expence, 
* 
6 


ſon without farther delay.“ 
This declaration was equally unwel- 
come to the bailiff, ſurgeon, and ſoli- 


citor; who, upon the tuppotition that 
the count was a perſon of fortune, 

and would rather part with an immenſe 
ſum, than incur the ignominy of a 


gaol, or involve himſelf in another diſ- 
graceful law-ſuit, had reſolved to fleece 


him to the utmoſt of their power. But, 


now the attorney finding him determin- 
ed to ſet his Kate at defiance, and to 
retort upon him a proſecution which he 
had no mind to undergo, began to re. 


pent heartily of the provocation he 


given, and to think ſeriouſly on ſome 
; . FOI method 
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but inſiſt upon being conveyed to pri- 


PERDINAND COUNT PATHOM. It 
method to overcome the obſtinacy of the 


incenſed foreigner. With this view, 
while the bailiff conducted him to bed 
in another apartment, he deſired the 
catchpole to act the part of mediator 
between him and the count, and fur - 
niſned him with proper inſtructions for 


that purpoſe. Accordingly, the land- 


lord on his return, told. Fathom that 
he was ſure the ſoheitor was not a man 
for this world z for that he had left him 
deprived of his ſenſes, and praying. to 
God with great devotion, for mercy to 


his murderer; he then exhorted him 


with many proteſtations of friendſhip, 
to compromiſe the unhappy affair by 


exchanging releaſes with the attorney 


before his delirium ſhould be known, 
_ otherwiſe he would bring. himſelf into 
a moſt dangerous premunire, whether 
the plaintiff ſhould die of his wound, 
or live to proſecute him for the aſſault. 


And with regard to your charge of 


© robbery againſt. him, ſaid he, © as it 


© 18 no more than a bare ſuſpicion, un- 
© ſupported by the leaſt ſhadow of evi- 


« dence, the bill would be thrown out, 
and then he might ſue you for da- 


© mages. I therefore, out of pure 


© friendſhip and good nature, adviſe 


« you to compromiſe the affair, and if 
* you think proper, will endeavour to 


bring about a mutual releaſe.” 

Our hero, whoſe paſſion was by this 
time pretty well cooled, ſaw reaſon for 
aſſenting to the propoſal 3 upon which 


the deed was immediately executed, the 
mediators bill was diſcharged, and Fer- 


dinand conveyed in a, hackney-coach to 
pn, after he had impowered his own 
andlord to diſcharge his ſervants, and 
convert his effects into ready-money. 
Thus he ſaw himſelf, in the courſe of 
a few hours, deprived of his reputation, 
rank, liberty, and friends; and his for- 


tune reduced from two thouſand pounds, 


to ſomething leſs than two hundred, fifty 
of which he had carried to gaol in his 
pocket, : 


CHAP. IV. 5 
OUR ADVENTURER Is MADE AC- 
' QUAINTED WITH A NEW SCENE 
. OF LIFE, 


Js T as he entered theſe manſions 


Jof miſery, his ears were invaded 
with an hoarſe and dreadful voice, ex- 
Flaiming, Lou, Beſs Beetle, ſcore a 
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couple of freſh eggs, a pennyworth 
of butter, and half 2 — of * 
tain to the king, and ſtop credit till 
the bill is paid; he is now debtor for 
fifteen ſhillings and ſixpenee, and damn 
me if I truſt him one farthing more, 
if he was the beſt king in Chriſten- 
dom: and d'ye hear, fend Ragged- 
head with five pounds of potatoes for 
Major Macleaver's ſupper, and let him 
have what drink he wants; the fat 


widow gentlewoman from Pimlico 


has promiſed to quit his ſcore. Sir 


Mungo Barebones may have ſome 
haſty- pudding and ſmall- beer, though 


I don't expect to ſee his coin, no more 


laid out for a pair of breeches to his 


| backſide. What then? he's a quiet 
ſort of a body, and a great ſcholar, 
and it was a ſcandal to the place, to 


ſee him going about in that naked 


condition: as for the mad Frenchman 
with the beard, if you give him to 
much as a cheeſe-paring, you b-ch, 
I'll ſend you back to the hole among 
your old companions; an impudent 
dog ! I'll teach him to draw his ſword 
upon the governor of an Engliſh 


1 What! I ſuppoſe he thought 


e had to do with a French hang- 
tang-dang, rabbit him! he ſhall eat 


his white feather before I give him 


credit for a morſel of bread,” 
Although our. adventurer was very 
little diſpoſed, at this jun&ure, to make 


obſervations foreign to his own affairs, 


he could not help taking notice of theſe 
extraordinary injunctions; eſpecially 
thoſe concerning the perſon 3 
intitled king, whom, however, he ſup - 
poled to be ſome priſoner elected as t 

magiſtrate by the joint ſuffrage of his 
fellows. Having taken poſſeſſion of 


his chamber, which he rented at five 
ſhillings a week, and being ill at eaſe in 


his own thoughts, he forthwith ſecured 


his door, undreſſed, and went to bed; in 


which, though it was none of the moſt 
elegant or inviting couches, he enjoyed 


profound repoſe after the accumulated 
fatigues and mortifications of the day, 
Next morning, after breakfaſt, the 
keeper entered his apartment, and gave 


him to underſtand, that the gentlemen 
under his care, having heard of the 


count's arrival, had deputed one of 


their number to wait upon him with the 
compliments of condolance, ſuitable to 


the occaſion, and invite him to become 


.  @ member 
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112 FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM, 


a member of their ſociety, Our hero 
could not politely diſpenſe with this in- 
ftance of civility, and their ambaſſador 
being inſtantly introduced by the name 
of Captain Minikin, ſaluted him with 
great ſolemnity. 

This was a perſon equally remark - 
able for his extraordinary figure and ad- 
dreſs; his age feemed to border upon 
forty ; his ſtature amounted to five feet; 
his viſage was long, meagre, and wea- 
ther- beaten ; and his aſpect, though not 
quite rueful, exhibited a certain for- 
mality, which was the reſult of care 
and conſcious importance. He was 
very little encumbered with fleſh and 
blood; yet, what body he had, was 
well-proportioned, his limbs were ele- 
gantly turned, and by his carriage hewas 
well intitled to that compliment which 
we pay to any perſon, when we ſay he 
has very much the air of a gentleman. 
There was alfo 2n evident fingularity in 
his dreſs, which, though intended as 

an improvement, appeared to be an ex- 
travagant exaggeration of the mode, 


and at once evinced him an original to 


the diſcerning eyes of our adventurer, 
who received him with his uſual com- 


plaiſance, and made a very eloquent 


aàcknowledgment of the honour and 
fatisfation he received from the viſit of 
the repreſentative, and the hoſpitality 
ot his conſtituents, The captain's pe- 
culiarities were not confincd to his ex- 
rexnal appearance; for his voice reſem- 
| bled the fonnd of a balloon, or the ag- 
gregate hum of a whole bee-hivez and 
his diſcourſe was almoft nothing elſe 
than a ſeries of quotations from the 
Englith poets, interlarded with French 
phraſes, which. he retained for their 
fignificance, on the recommendation of 
his friends, being himſelf unacquainted 
with that or any other outlandiſh tongue. 


Fathom finding this gentleman of a2 


very communicative diſpoſition, thought 
he could not have a fairer opportunity 
of learning the hiſtory of his fellow- 


prifoners ; and turning the converſation 


on that ſubject, was not diſappointed 


in his expectation. I don't doubt, 


© Sir,” ſaid he, with the utmoſt ſolemnit 

of declamation, but you look with 
© horror upon every object that ſur- 
« rounds you in this uncomfortable 
place; but nevertheleſs here are ſome, 
* who, as my friend Shakeſpeare has it, 


have ſeen better days, and have with 


«© holy bell been knolled to church; and 
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cc "fat at good men's feaſts, and wipe 


6“ their eyes of drops that ſacred pity 


e hath engendered.” You muſt know; 
© Sir, that excluſive of the canaille or 
« the profanum wulgus, as they are 


ſtiled by Horace, there are ſevera} 


the manners and diſpoſitions of each 
other: for this place, Sir, is quite a 
' microcoſm, and as the great world, 
ſo is this a * ſtage, and all the men 
“ and women merely players.” For my 
own part, Sir, I have always made it 
a maxim to aſſociate with the beſt 
company I can find : not that I pre- 
tend to boaſt of my family or extrac- 
tion ; becauſe you know, as the poet 
ſays, wvix ea noſtra voco. My fa- 
ther, *tis true, was a man that piqued 


* 


was born with a ſpontoon in my hand. 
Sir, I have had the honour to ſerve 
his majeſty theſe twenty years, and 
have been bandied about in the courſe 
of duty, through ail the Britiſh plan- 
tations, and you fee the, recompence 


« My only comfort is, that now 

« My dubbolt fortune is ſo low, 
„That either it muſt quickly end, 
„% Or turn about again and mend.“ 


And now to return from this di- 


greſſion, you will perhaps be ſur- 
prized to hear that the head or chair- 


prince. No lefs, I'll aſſure you, than 
the celebrated Theodore, King of 
Corſica, who lies in priſon for a debt 
of a few hundred pounds. Heu! 
my buſineſs to cenſure the conduct of 
my ſuperiors; but I always ſpeak my 
mind in a cavalier manner, and as, 


to a friend is no more than thinking 
aloud, entre nous, his Corſican ma- 


certain adminiſtration : be that as it 
will, he is a perſonage of a very port- 
ly appearance, and is quite maſter 0 
the bienſcance. Beſides, they will 
find it their intereſt to have recourſo 

| | | 4 again 


ſmall communities in the priſon con- 
ſiting of people who are attracted by 


himfelf upon his pedigree, as well as | 
upon his politeſſe and perſonal merit; 
for he had been a very old officer in 
the army, and I myſelf may ſay I. 


of all my ſervice. But this is a diſ- 
agreeable ſubje&, and therefore I ſhall 
wave it : however, as Butler obſerves, 


man of our club is really a ſovereign 


quantum mutatus ab illo. It is not 


according to the Spectator, talking 


jeſty has been ſcurvily treated by 2 . 


a - „ 


— 
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t again to his alliance; and in that caſe 
« ſome of us may expect to profit by his 
« reftoration : but few words are beſt. 
© He that maintains the ſecond rank 
in our aſſembly, is one Major Mac- 
© Jeaver, an Iriſh gentleman, who has 
«© ſerved abroad: a ſoldier of fortune, 


Sir, a man of unqueſtionable honour 


and courage; but a little over-bear- 
© ing, in conſequence of his knowledge 
and experience. He 1s a perſon of a 
good addreſs, to be ſure, and quite free 
© of the mauwaiſe honte; and he may 
have ſeen a good deal of ſervice : but 


„what then; other people may be as 
| ron as he, though they have not had 


c 
c 
c 
0 
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6 
© ſuch opportunities. If he ſpeaks five 
© or ſix languages, he does not pretend 
© to any tiſte in the liberal arts, which 
are the criterion of an acompliſhed 
« gentleman. The next is Sir Mungo 
© Barebones, the repreſentative of a ve- 
ry ancient family in the North; his 
© affairs are very much derangee, but 
© he is a gentleman of great probity and 
5 learning, and at preſent engaged in a 
very grand ſcheme, which, if he can 
© bring it to bear, will render him fa- 
© mous to all poſterity : no leſs than the 
© converſion of the Jews and the Gen- 
c 
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tiles. The project, I own, looks chi- . 


merical to one who has not converſed 
with the author; but, in my opinion, 
he has clearly demonſtrated, from an 
anagrammatical analyſis of a certain 


© Hebrew word, that his preſent ma- 


jeſty, whom God preſerve! is the per- 
ſon pointed at in Scripture as the tem- 
poral Meſſiali of the Jews; and if he 
could once raiſe by ſubſcription ſuch 
a trifling ſum as twelve hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, I make no doubt but 
he would accompliſh his aim, vaſt and 
© romantick as it ſeems to be. 
© Beſides theſe, we have another meſl. 
mate, who is a French chevalier, an 
odd ſort of a man, a kind of Lazarillo 
De Tormes, a caricatura; he wears 


poet, and makes a damned fracas 
with his verſes. The king has been 
obliged to exert his authority over 
him more than once, by ordering him 
into cloſe confinement, for which he 
was ſo raſh as to ſend his majeſty a 
challengez but he afterwards made 
his ſubmiſſion, and was again taken 
into favour : the truth is, I believe 
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is brain is 2 little diſordered, and he 
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as the Adventures of Loveil 
_ © Frail, George Edwards, Joe Thomp- 


a long beard, pretends to be a great 
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© being a ſtranger, we overlook his ex- 
© travagancies, . 
Sir, we ſhall think ourſelves happy 
in your acceſſion to our ſociety: you 
will be under no ſort of reſtraint; for, 
though we dine at one table, every 
individual calls and pays for his own 
meſs. Our converſation, ſuch as it is, 
will not, I hope, be diſagreeable; and 
though we have not opportunities of 
breathing the pure Arcadian air, and 
cannot“ under the ſhade of melan- 
« choly boughs, loſe and negle& the 
6 N hours of time, we may en- 
joy ourſelves over a glaſs of punch 
or a diſh of tea : nor are we deſtitute 
of friends, who viſit us in theſe ſhades 


% a a a =» 2a ö 


of diſtreſs. . The major has a nume- 


rous acquaintance of both ſexes; a- 
mong others, a 'firſt-couſin of good 
fortune, who, with her daughters, 
often chear our ſolitude : ſhe is a 
vey ſenſible lady-like gentlewoman; 
and the young ladies have a certain 
degagee air, that plainly ſhews they 
have ſeen the beſt company. Be- 


Mrs. Minikin, as a woman of tole- 
rable breeding and capacity; who, L 
hope, will not be found altogether de- 
ficient in the accompliſhments of the 
ſex. So that we find means to make 
little parties, in which the time glides 
away inſenſibly. Then I have a ſmall 
collection of books, which are at your 
ſervice, You may, amuſe yourſelf 
with Shakeſpeare, or Milton, or Don 
Quixote, or any of our modern au- 
thors that are worth — ſuch 
bl 


Lady 


« ſon, Bampfylde More Carew, Young 
* Scarron, and Miſs Betſy Thought- 
© leſs : and if you have a taſte for draw- 
ing, I can entertain you with a par- 
« cel of prints by the beſt maſters.” 

A man of our hero's politeneſs, could 


not help expreſſing himſelf in the warm- 


eſt terms of gratitude for this courteous 
declaration. He thanked the captain in 


particular for his obliging offers, and 


gged he would be ſo good as to pre- 
ſent his reſpects to the ſociety, of which 
he longed to be a member. It was de- 
termined, therefore, that Minikin ſhould 
return in an hour, when the count would 
be dreſſed, in order to conduct him into 
the preſence of his majeſty ; and he had 
already taken his leave for the preſent 


: | when 
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when all of a ſudden he came back, and 
taking hold of a waiſtcoat that lay up- 
on a chair, Sir,“ ſaid he, give me 
© leave to look at that fringe ? I think 
it is the moſt elegant knitting I ever 
« ſaw! But pray, Sir, are not theſe 
quite out of faſhion : I thought plain 


© ſilk, ſuch as this that I wear, had 


been the mode; with the pockets very 
© low.“ Before Fathom had time to 


make any ſort of reply, he took notice 


of his hat and pumps; the firſt of which 
he ſaid was too narrow in the brims, 


and the laſt an inch too low in the heels: 


indeed, they formed a remarkable con- 
traſt with his own ; for, excluſive of the 
faſhion of the cock, which reſembled 
the form of a Roman galley, the brim 
of his hat, if properly ſpread, would 
have projected a ſhade ſufficient to ſhel- 
ter a whole file of muſqueteers from the 
heat of a ſummer's fun ; and the heels 
of his ſhoes were ſo high, as to raiſe his 
feet three inches at leaſt from the ſur- 
face of the earth. 1 0 0 
Having made theſe obſervations for 
the credit of his taſte, he retired; and 
returning at the time appointed, accom- 
panied Ferdinand to the apartment of 
the king, at the doors of which their ears 
were invaded with a ſtrange ſound, be- 


ing that of a human voice imitating the 


noiſe of a drum. The captain hearing 
this alarm, made a full ſtop, and giv- 
ing the count to underſtand that his ma- 


jeſty was buſy, begged he would not 
take it amiſs, if the introduction ſhould 
be delayed for a few moments. Fa- 


thom, curious to know the meaning of 
what he had heard, applied to his guide 


for information, and learned that the 


king and the major, whom he had no- 


minated to the poſt of his general in 
chief, were employed in landing truops 


upon the Genoeſe territory: that is, 


they were ſettling before hand the man- 


ner of their diſembarkation. 

He then, by the direction of his con- 
ductor, reconnoitred them through the 
key- hole, and perceived the ſovereign 
and his miniſter ſitting on oppoſite ſides 
of a deal-board table, covered with a 
large chart or map, upon which he ſaw 
a great number of muſſel and oy ſter- 
ſhells, ranged in a certain order, and at 
a little diſtance ſeveral regular ſquares 


and columns made of cards cut in ſmall 


pieces. The prince himſelf, whoſe eyes 
were reinforced by ſpectacles, ſurveyed 
this armament with great attention, while 
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the general put the whole in action, and | 


conducted their motions by beat of drum, 
The mulcle-ſhells, according to Mini- 
kin's explanation, repreſented the tranſ. 
ports, the oyſter. ſhells were conſidered 
as the men of war that covered the 
troops in landing, and the pieces of card 
exhibited the different bodies into which 
the army was formed upon it's diſem- 
barkation. | SOD 
As an affair of ſuch conſequence could 
not be tranſa&ed without oppoſition, 
they had provided divers ambuſcades, 
conſiſting of the enemy, whom they re- 


preſented by grey - peaſe; and accord- 


ingly, General Macleaver perceiving the 


ſaid grey- peaſe marching along ſhore, 


to attack his forces before they could be 
drawn up in battalia, thus addreſſed 


himſelf to the oyfter-ſhells in an audi 


ble voice: You men of war! don't you 


ſee the front of the enemy advancing, 
© and the reſt of the detachment follow. 


ing out of ſight? Arrah ! the devil 
burn you, why don't you come aſhore 


© and open your batteries? So iaying, | 


he puſhed the ſhells towards the breach, 
performed the cannonading with his 
voice; the grey-peaſe were ſoon put in 


eee beat, the 


cards marched forwards in order of 


battle; and the enemy having retreated 
with great precipitation, they took pol- 


ſeſſion of their ground without farther 
difficulty. Ae | 


'$: H A P. V. 
HE CONTEMPLATES MAJESTY AND 
I'r's SATELLITES IN ECLIPSE, © 


HIS expedition being happily fi- 
niſned, General Macleaver put the 
whole army, navy, tranſports, and ſcene 
of action, into a canvas bag; the prince 
unſaddled his noſe, and Captain Mini- 


kin being admitted, our hero was in- 


trod uced in form. Very gracious was 


the reception he met with from his ma- 
jeſty ; who, with a moſt princely de- 
meanour, welcomed him to court, and 


even ſeated him on his right- hand, in 


token of particular rgard. True it is, 


this preſence · chamber was not ſo ſuperb, 
nor the appearance of the king ſo mag- 
nificent, as to render ſuch an honour in- 


toxicating to any perſon of our hero's 


coolneſs and diſcretion : in lieu of ta- 


peſtr 17 the apartment was hung ND 
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balfpenny ballads ; a truckle-bed with- 
out curtains, ſupplied the place of a ca- 
nopy; and, inſtead of a crown, his 
majeity wore a woollen night-cap. Vet, 
in ſpite of theſe diſadvantages, there 
was an air of dignity in his deportment, 
and a nice phy ſiognomiſt would have 
perceived ſomething majeilick in the fea- 
tures of his countenance. | 

He was certainly a perſonage of a 
very prepoſſeſſing mien; his manners 
were engaging, his converſation agree- 
able, and any man whoſe heart was 
ſubjet to the meltings of humanity, 
would have deplored his diftreſs and 
looked upen him as a molt pathetick 
inſtance of that miſerable reverſe to 
which all human grandeur is expoſed. 
His fall was even greater than that of 
Beliſarius; who, after having obtained, 
many glorious viftories over the ene- 
mies of his country, is ſaid to have been 
reduced to ſuch extremity of indigence, 
that in his old age, when he was de- 
prived of his eye-ſight, he ſat upon the 
highway like a common mendicant, im- 
ploring the charity of paſſengers, in the 
piteous exclamation of * Date obelum Be- 
© lifarioz* that is, *Sparea farthing to 


your poor old ſoldier Beliſarius.“ 1 


ſay, this general's diſgrace was not fo 
remarkable as that of Theodore, becauſe 
he was the ſervant of Juſtinian, conſe- 
quently his fortune depended upon the 
nod of that emperor ; whereas the other 
iCtually poſſeſicd tie throne of ſove- 
reignty by the beſt of all titles, namely, 
the unanimous election of the people 
orer whom he reigned ; and attracted 
tue eyes of all Europe, by the efforts he 
made in breaking the bands of oppreſ- 
non, and vindicating that liberty Which 
3 the birth-right of man. M$ 

The Engl:th of former days, alike 
rnowned for generoſity and valour, 
treated thoſe hoſtile princes whole fate 
't was to wear their chains, with ſuch 
delicacy of benevolence, as even dil- 
plied the horrors of captivity; but 
Vhcw polterity of this refined age, feel 
1 compunction at ſeeing an unfor- 
Inte monarca, their former friend, 
iliy, and partizan, languiſh amidlt the 
mileries of à loathſome gaol, for a pal- 
ily debt contracted in their own ſervice. 
But moralizing apart; our hero had not 
long converſed with this extraordinary 
lebtor, who in his preſent condition at- 
lamed no other title than that of Baron, 
an be perceived in him @ ſpirit of 
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Quixotiſm, which all his experience, to- 
gerther with the viciſſitudes of his for- 


tune, had not been able to overcome * 


not that his ideas ſoared to ſuch a pitch 
of extravagant hope as that which took 
poſſetſion of his meſſmates, who fre- 
quently quarrelled one with another 

about the degrees of favour to which' 
they ſhould be intitled after the king's 

reſtoration; but he firmly believed that 


affairs would ſpeedily take ſuch a turn 


in Itily, as would point out to the En- 
gliſh court the expediency of employing 
him again; and this perſuaſion ſeemed 
to ſupport him againſt every ſpecies of 
poverty and mortification. 

While they were buſy in trimming 


the balance of power on the other fide of 
the Alps, their deliberations were in- 


terrupted by the arrival of a ſcullion, 


who came to receive their orders touch- 


ing the bill of fare for dinner; and his 
majeſty found much more difficulty in 
ſettling this important concern, than in 
compro niſing all the differences between 
the emperor and the Queen of Spain, 


At length, however, General Maclea- 
ver undertook the office of purveyor for 


his prince: Captain Minikin inſiſted 


upon treating the count; and in a little 


time the table was covered with a cloth, 


which, for the ſike of my delicate read- 


ers, I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe. 

At this period they were joined by Sir 
Mungo Barebones ; who having found 
means to purchaſe a couple of mutton 


chops, had cooked a meſs of broth, 


which he now brought in a ſaucepan to 


the general rendezvous. This was the 


molt remarkable object which had hi- 
therto preſented itſelf to the eyes of Fa- 
thom : being natura!ly of a meagre ha- 
bit, he was by indigence and hard ſtudy 


wore almoſt to the hone, and fa bended 


towards the earth, that in walking, his 
body delcribed at leaſt 150 degrees of a 
circle, The want of ſtockings and fho+s 


he ſupplied with a jockey ſtrait boot 


and a half jack, His thighs and mid- 


dle were caſed in a monſtrous pair of 
brown wunk breeches, which the keeper 


bought for his uſe from the executor of 
a Dutch ſeaman, who had lately died 
in the gaol: his ſhit retained no tigns 
of it's original colour; his body was 
ſhrouded in an old greaſy tattered plaid 
night-gown; a blue and white hand- 


kerchief ſurrounded his head; and his 


looks betokened that immenſe load of 
care which he had voſuniar:ly Rog 
| | or 
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for the eternal ſalvation of ſinners. Yet 
this figure, uncouth as it was, made his 
compliments to our adventurer in terms 
of the moſt elegant addreſs, and in the 

courſe of converſation diſcloled a great 
fund of valuable knowledge, He had 
appeared in the great world, and bore 
divers offices of dignity and truſt with 
univerſal applauſe : his courage was un- 
| doubted, his morals were unimpeached, 


and his perſon held in great veneration 


and eſteem; when his evil genius en- 


gaged him in the ſtudy of Hebrew, 


and the myſteries of the Jewiſh religion, 
which fairly diſordered his brain, and 
rendered him incapable of managing his 
temporal affairs. When he ought to 
have been employed in the functions of 
his poſt, he was always rapt in viſion- 


ary conferences with Moſes on the 


Mount; rather than regulate the œco- 
nomy of his houſhold, he choſe to ex- 
ort his endeavours in ſettling the pre- 
ciſe meaning of the word Elohim; and 
having diſcovered that now the period 
was come, when the Jews and Gentiles 
would be converted, he poſtponed every 
other conſideration, in order to facilitate 
that great and glorious event. 
By this time, Ferdinand had ſeen 
every member of the club, except the 
French chevalier, who ſeemed to be 


quite neglected by the ſociety ; for his 
name was not once mentioned during 
this communication, and they ſat down 


to dinner without aſking whether he was 
dead or alive, The king regaled him- 
ſelf with a plate of ox-cheek; the ma- 
jor, who complained that his appetite 
nad forſaken him, amuſed himſelt with 
_ ſome forty hard eggs, malaxed with ſalt 

butter; the knight indulged upon his 

ſoup and bouille, and the captain en- 


tertained our adventurer with a neck of 


veal roaſted, with potatoes; but before 


and fork, he was ſummoned to the door, 
where he found the chevalier in great 


| am coals 


fire. | | 
Our hero was not a little ſurprized at 
this apparition, who having aſked par- 
don for the freedom he had uled, ob- 
ſerved, that underſtanding the count was 


a foreigner, he could not diſpenſe with 


_ appealing to him, concerning an out- 
rage he had ſuffered from the keeper, 
who, without any regard to his rank or 

_ misfortunes, had been baſe enough to 


bear 
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refuſe him credit for a few neceſſaries, 
until he could have a remittance from 
his ſteward in France; he therefore con- 
jured Count Fathom, as a ftranger and 
nobleman like himſelf, to be the me. 
ſenger of defiance, which he reſolved to 
ſend to that brutal gaoler, that for the 
future he might learn to make prope; 
diſtinctions in the exerciſe of his func. 
tion. | . 
Fathom, who had no inclination to 
offend this cholerick Frenchman, aſſured 
him that he might depend upon bis 
friendſhip; and, in the mean time, pre- 
vailed upon him to accept of a ſmall 
ſupply; in conſequence of which, he 
procured a pound of ſauſages, and join- 
ed the relt of the company without de- 
lay ; making a very ſuitable addition to 
ſuch an aſſemblage of rarities. Though 
his age did not exceed thirty years, his 
„ which was of a brindled hue, 
flowed down, like Aaron's, to his mid- 
dle: upon his legs he wore red ſtock- 
ings rolled up over the joint of the knee; 
his breeches were of blue drab with vel- 
lum button-holes, and garters of gold- 
lace; his wailtcoat of ſcarlet, his coat of 
ruſty black cJoth, his hair twiſted into a 
Ramellie hung down to his rump, of the 


colour of jet, and his hat was adorned |} 


with a white feather, | 

This original had formed many in- 
genious ſchemes to increaſe the glory and 
grandeur of France, but was diſcou- 
raged by Cardinal Fleury; who, in all 
appearance, jealous of his great talents, 
not only rejected his projects, but even 
ſent him to priſon, on pretence of being 


offended at his impertinence. Perceiv- 


ing that, like the Prophet, he had nv 
honour in his own country, he no ſooner 
obtained his releaſe, than he retired to 
England; where he was prompted by 


his philanthropy to. propoſe an expe- 
Fathom could make ule. of his knife 


dient to our miniſtry, which would have 
ſaved a vaſt effuſion of blood and trea- 
ſare; this was, an agreement between the 
Queen of Hungary and the late empe- 
ror, to decide their pretenſions by a fin. 
gle combat; in which cle he offered 
himſelf as the Bavarian champion; but 
in this enterprize he alſo proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, Then turning his attention 10 
the delights of poetry, be became fo 
enamoured of the mule, that he neg- 
lected every other conſideration ; and ſhe, 
as uſual, gradually conducted him to 


the author's never- failing goal; a plac: 
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whom the profane love of poeſy hath led 
aſtray. 


CH AF. 


ONE QUARREL Is COMPROMISED 
AND ANOTHER DECIDED BY UN- 
USUAL ARMS. 


A ONG other topicks of conver- 
ſation that were diſcuſſed at this 
genial meeting, Sir Mungo's ſcheme 
was brought upon the carpet by his 
majeſty, who was graciouſly pleaſed to 
aſk how his ſubſcription filled ? To this 
interrogation the knight anſwered, that 
he met with great oppoſition from a 
ſpirit of levity and ſelf-conceit, which 
ſeemed to prevail in this generation; 
but, that no difliculties ſhould diſcou- 
lage him from perſevering in his duty; 
and he truſted in God, that in a very 
little time he ſhould be able to confute 
and overthrow the falſe philoſophy of 
the moderns, and to reſtore the writ- 
ings of Moſes to that pre-eminence and 
veneration which is due to an inſpired 


author. He ſpoke of the immortal New- 


ton with infinite contempt, and under- 


took to extract from the Pentateuch, a 


lyſtem of chronology which would aſ- 
certain the progreſs of time ſince the 
fourth day of the creation to the preſent 
hour, with ſuch exactneſs, that not one 
vibration of a pendulum ſhould be loſt ! 
Nay, he affirmed that the perfection of 
all arts and ſciences might be attained 
by ſtudying theſe ſacred memoirs; and 
that he himſelf did not deſpair of learn- 
ing from them the art of tranſmuting 
baſer metals into gold. | 
The chevalier, though he did not 
pretend to contradict thele aſſertions, was 
too much attached to his own religion 
to acquieſce in the night's. proje& of 
converting the Jews and the Gentiles to 
the proteltant hereſy, which, he ſaid, God 


_ Almighty would never ſuffer to triumph 
over the intereſts of his own holy catho- 


lick church. This obje&ion produced 
abundance of altercation between two 
very unequal diſputants; and theFrench- 


man, finding himſelf puzzled by the 


learning of his antagoniſt, had recourſe 


to the argumentum ad hominem, by lay- 


ing his hand upon his ſword, and de- 
claring that he was ready to loſe the laſt 


drop of his blood in oppoſition to ſuch 
a damnable ſcheme, 
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of reſt appointed for all thoſe ſinners, 
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Sir Mungo, though in all appears 
ance reduced to the laſt ſtage of animal 
exiſtence, no ſooner heard this _ 
applied to his plan, than his eyes gleam- 


ed like lightning; he ſprung from his 


feat, with the agility of a graſs- hopper; 
and darting himſelf out at the door, like 
an arrow from a bow, re- appeared in a 
moment with a long ruſty weapon, 


which might have been ſhewn among a 


collection of rarities as the ſword of 
Guy Earl of Warwick, This imple- 


ment he brandiſhed over the chevalier's 


head, with the dexterity of an old prize- 
fighter, exclaiming in the French lan- 


guage, * Thou art a prophane wretch 


© marked out for the vengeance of Hea- 
© yen, whcſe unworthy miniſter I am; 
* and here thou ſhalt fall by the ſword 


of the Lord and of Gideon.“ 


The chevalier, unterrified by this 
dreadful ſalutation, deſired he would 


accompany him to a more convenient 


place : and the world might have been 
deprived of one or both theſe knights- 


errant, had not general Macleaver, at 


the deſire of his majeſty, interpoſed, and 


found means to bring matters to an ac- 

 commodation. 2h W 
In the afternoon, the ſociety was vi- 

ſited by the major's couſin and her 


daughters, ho no ſooner appeared, than 


they were recognized by our adventurer; 


and his acquaintance with them renewed 
in ſuch a manner, as alarmed the deli- 
cacy of Captain Minikin, who in the 


evening repaired to the count's apart- 
ment, and with a very formal phyſiog- 


nomy, accoſted him in theſe words: 
Sir, I beg pardon for this intruſion z 
© but I come to confult you about an 
ed; and a ſoldier without honour, 


without a ſoul. I have always ad- 


firſt part of Henry the fourth, 


« By Heaven, methinks it were an eaſy 


6« leap, 


* To pluck bright honour from the pale- 
| „ fac'd moon; . 


« Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 


„% Where fathoin-line could never touch 
« the ground, 


« And pluck up drowned honour by the 


& locks!” | 


© There is a boldneſs and eaſe in the 

© expreſſion, and the images are ve 
« pictureſque, But without any farther 
C3. 2 
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affair in which my honour is concern- | 
you know, is no better than a body 


mired that ſpeech of Hotſpur, in the 


_—_ 


I. 
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preamble; pray, Sir, give me leave to 


aſk how long you have been acquaint- 


ed with thoſe ladies who drank tea 
with us this afternoon ? You will for- 


give the queſtion, Sir, when I tell you 


that Major Macleaver introduced 
Mrs. Minikin to them as to ladies of 
character; and I do not know how, 
Sir, I have a ſort of preſentiment that 


haps I may be miſtaken, and God 
grant I may! But there was a je 


ne ſgai' quoy in their behavour to- 


day, which begins to alarm my ſu- 
ſpicion, Sir, I have nothing but 
my reputation to depend upon; and I 
hope you'll excuſe me when I earneſt- 
ly beg to know what rank they main- 
tain in life,” | 


Fathom, without minding the conſe- 


quence, told him with a ſimper, that 
he knew them to be very good-natured 


Jadies, who devoted themſelves to the 


| happineſs of mankind. This explana- 
tion had no ſooner eſcaped from his lips, 
than the captain's face began to glow 
with indignation, his eyes ſeemed burſt- 


ing from their ſpheres, he ſwelled to twice 


his natural dimenſions, and raiſing him- 


ſelf on his tiptoes, pronounced in a 
ſtrain that emulated thunder, © Blood, 


© Sir! you ſeem to make very light of 
the matter; but it is no joke to me, 
I' aſſuie you: and Macieaver ſha}l 
ſee that I am not to be afftonted with 
impunity. Sir, I ſhall take it as a 


bearer of a billet to him, which I 


it, as you are the only gentleman of 
our meſs, whom I can intruſt with an 
affair of this nature.” 

Fathom, rather than run the riſk of 
diſobliging ſuch a punctilious warrior, 
after having in vain attempted to diſſuade 


«K AD %@0 M © M «a «@ An 


him from his purpoſe, undertook to 


carry the challenge, which was imme 
diately penned in theſe words 


6 SIR, | . | 
c V OU have violated my honour, in 
1 impoſing upon Mrs. Minikin 
your .preteaded couſins, as ladies of 
virtue and reputation; I therefore 
demand ſuch fatisfa&tion as a ſoldier 
ought to receive, and expect you will 
adjuſt with my friend Count Fathom, 


—_ YC 


c 
* 
a 
£ 
c 
£ 
c 
6 
c 
© my wife has been impoſed upon. Per- 
c 
« 
. 
4 
c 
. 
0 
0 
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ſingular favour, if you will be the 
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ſhall write in three words: nay, Sir, 
ou muſt give me leave to inſiſt upon 


= 2 oo „ K 


© the terms upon which you ſhall be 
© met by the much injured | 


© GOLIAH MinNtkin,' 


This morceau being ſealed and di. 
rected, was forthwith carried by our 
adventurer to the lodgings of the major, 
who had by this time retired to reſt, but 


hearing the count's voice, he got up and 


opened the door in cuerpo, to the aito. 


niſhment of Ferdinand, who had never 


before ſeen ſuch an Herculean figure, 
He made an apology for receiving the 


count in his birth-day ſuit, to which, he 
ſaid, he was reduced by the heat of his 
_ conſtitution, though he might have aſ. 


ſigned a more adequate cauſe, by own- 


ing that his ſhirt was in the hands of 


his waſherwoman ; then ſhrouding him- 
elf in a blanket, defired to know what 


had procured him the honour of ſuch an 


extraoidinary viſit. He read the letter 
with great compoſure, like a man ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuca intercourſe ;z then ad. 
dreſſing himſelf to the bearer, © I will 
„be after diverting the gentleman, land 


he, in any manner he ſhall think pro- 


per; but, by Jeſus! this is no place 
tor ſuch amuſements: becauſe, as 
you well know, my dear count, if 
both ſhould be killed by the chance of 
war, neither of us will be able to 
eſcape; and after the breath is out of 
his body, he will make but a {my 
excuſe to his family and friends. But 
that is no concern of mine, and there- 
fore I am ready to pleaſe him in his 
own way.“ DR, 

Fathom approved of his remarks, 


which he reinforced with ſundry conſi— 
derations to the ſame purpoſe, and beg- 
ed the aſſiſtance of the mayor's advice, 


in finding ſome expedient to terminate 
the affair without bloo:ſhed, that no 
troubleſome conſequences might enſue 
either to him or to his antagoniſt, who 
in ſpite of this over-ſtrained formality, 


ſeemed to be a perſon of worth and 
good- nature. With all my heart! 


laid the generous Hibernian, I have 
© a great regard for the little man; and 
my own character is not to ſeek at 
this time of day. I have ſerved a 
long apprenticeſhip to fighting, 35 
this ſame carcaſe can teſtify ; and it 
he compels me to run him through tbe 
body, by my ſhoul I ſhall do it in a 
friendly manner. N 
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.: So ſaying, he threw aſide the blanket, 
und diſplayed ſcars and ſeams innume- 
rable upon his body, which appeared 
like an old patched leathern doublet. 
© | remember,” proceeded this cham- 
pion, when I was a ſlave at Algiers, 
Murphy Macmorris and I happened 
to have ſome difference in the bagnio; 
upon which he bade me turn out. 
« Arra, for what?” ſaid I; © here are 
« no weapons that a gentleman can uſe, 
« and you would not be ſuch a negro 
&« as to box like an Engliſh carman,” 
« After he had puzzled himſelf for ſome 
time, he propoſed that we ſhould re- 
© tire into a corner, and funk one an- 


© other with brimſtone, till one of us 


* ſhould give out. Accordingly we 
* crammed half a dozen of tobacco- 
pipes with ſulphur, and ſetting foot 
to toot, began to ſmoak, and kept a 
« conſtant fire, until Macmorris drop- 
© ped down; then I threw away my 
„pipe, and taking poor Murphy in my 
© arms, © What, are you dead?“ ſaid 
© I: «if you are dead, ſpeax. —“ No, 
„ by Jeſus!” cried he, ** I a'n't dead, but 
J am ſpeechleſs.” So he owned I 


„ had obtained the victory, and we were 
© as good friends as ever. Now, if 


Mr. Minikin thinks proper to put 
* the affair upon the ſame iſſue, I will 
 imoke a pipe of brimſtone with him 
to morrow morning; and if I cry out 
* firſt, I will be after aſking pardon for 
$ this ſuppoled affront.” 8 
Fathom could not help laughing at 
the propoſal, to which, however, he ob- 
jected, on account of Minikin's delicate 
conſtitution, which might ſuffer more 
detriment from breathing in an atmoſ- 
phere of ſulphur, than from the diſcharge 
of a piſtol, or the thruſt of a ſmall- 
ſword. He therefore ſuggeſted another 
expedient in lieu of the ſulphur, name- 
iy, the gum called aſſa- fœtida; which, 
though abundantly nauleous, could 
have no effect upon the infirm tex- 
ture of the lieutenant's lungs. This 
hint being reliſned by the major, our 
Adventurer returned to his principal, 
and having repeated the other's argu- 
ments againſt the uſe of mortal inſtru- 
ments, deſcribed the ſuccedaneum which 
he had concerted with Macleaver. The 
captain at firſt belived this ſcheme was 
calculated for ſubje&ing him to the ri- 
dicule of his fellow-prifoners, and be- 
gan to ſtorm with great violence; but 


by the aſſurances and addreſs of Fa- 
thom, he was at length reconciled to 
the plan, and preparations were made 
on each ſide for this duel, which was 
actually ſmoaked next day, about noon, 
in a ſmall cloſet, detached from the 
challenger's apartment, and within hear - 
ing of his majeſty and all his court, aſ- 
{embled as witneſſes and umpires of the 
conteſt. 


The combatants being locked up to- 
gether, began to ply their engines witn 


great fury, and it was not long before 
Captain Minikin perceived he had a 


manifeſt advantage over his antagoniſt. 
For his organs were familiarized to the 


effluvia of this drug, which he had fre- 
quently uſed in the courſe of an hypo- 


chondriack diſorder; whereas Maclea- 


ver, who was a e . to all ſorts of 
medicine, by his wry faces and attempts 
to puke, expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence 
of the {ſmell that invaded his noſtrils. 
Nevertheleſs, reſolved to hold out to the 


laſt extremity, he continued in action 


until the cloſet was filled with ſuch an 
intolerable vapour as diſcompoſed the 
whole ceconomy of his entrails, and 


compelled him to diſgorge his break- 


faſt in the face of his opponent, whoſe 
nerves were ſo diſconcerted by this diſ- 


agreeable and unforeſeen diſcharge, that 


he fell back into his chair in a ſwoon, 


and the major bellowed alond for af- 


ſiſtance. The door being opened, he 


ran directly to the window, to inhale the 
freſh air, while the captain recovering 


from his fit, complained of Macleaver's 


unfair proceedings, and demanded jul. 


tice of the arbitrators, who decided in 
his favour; and the major being pre- 


vailed upon to alk pardon for having 8 


introduced Mrs. Minikin to women of 
rotten reputation, the parties were- re- 
conciled to each other, and peace and 
concord re-eſtabliſhed in the meſs. 


Fathom acquired univerſal applauſe 


for his diſcreet and humane conduct 


upon this occaſion z and that ſame after- - 
noon had an opportunity of ſeeing the 


lady in whoſe cauſe he had exerted him 
ſelf. He was preſented to her as the 
huſband's particular friend; and when 
ſhe underſtood how much the was in- 
debted to his care and concern for the 


captain's ſafety, ſhe treated him with 
uncommon marks of diſtinction; and 


he found her a genteel well-bred woman, 


not without a good ſhare of perſonal 
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charms, and a well · cultivated under- 
ſtanding. 5 | 


CHAP. VII. 


AN UNEXPECTED RENCOUNTER, 
| AND AN HAPPY REVOLUTION IN 
THE AFFAIRS OF OUR ADVEN- 
TURER. | | bu OI 
A ſhe did not lodge within the pre- 
eincts of this garriſon, ſhe was 

one day, after tea, conducted to the 
gate by the captain and the count, and 
- 8 as they approached the turnkey's 
dge, our hero's eyes were ſtruck with 
the apparition of his old companion 
Renaldo, ſon of his benefactor and pa- 
tron the Count De Melville. What 
were the emotions of his ſoul, when he 
ſaw that young gentleman enter the pri- 
ſon, and advance towards him, after 
having ſpoke to the gaoler! He never 
doubted, that being informed of his 
confinement, he was come to upbraid 


bim with his villainy and ingrati- 


tude, and he in vain endeavoured to 
recolle& himſelf from that terror and 
guilty confuſion which his appearance 
had inſpired; when the ſtranger lifting 


up his eyes, ſtarted back with ſigns of 


extreme amazement, and after a conſi- 

derable pauſe, exclaimed, * Heaven and 
© earth | Sure my eyes do not deccive 
me! Is not your name Fathom ? It is, 


nion, the loſs of whom I have ſo long 


eagerneſs of affection, proteſted that this 
Wuaas one of the happieſt days he had ever 
ſeen. © | 75 | 
Ferdinand, who from this ſalutation 
concluded himſelf till in poſſeſſion of 


Renaldo's good opinion, was not defi- 


cient in expreſſions of tenderneſs and 
joy; he returned his embraces with 


equal ardour, the tears trickled down 


his cheeks, and that perturbation which 
_ proceeded from conſcious perfidy and 


fear, was miſtaken by the unſuſpecting 


Hungarian for the ſheer effects of love, 
gratitude, and furprize. Theſe firſt 
tranſports having ſubſided, they adjourn- 


ed to the lodgings of Fathom, who ſoon 


recollected his ſpirits and invention fo 


well as to amuſe the other with a feign- 


ed tale of his having been taken by the 


it muſt be my old friend and compa- 


regretted!* With theſe words, he ran 
towards our adventurerz and while he 
_ Claſped him in his arms with all the 
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French, ſent priſoner into Champaighe, 
from whence he had written many letters 
to Count Melville and his ſon, of whom 
he could hear no tidings; of his having 
contracted an intimacy with a young 


nobleman of France, who died in the 


flower of his age, after having, in token 
of friendſhip, bequeathed to him a con- 
ſiderable legacy; by this he had been 
enabled to viſit the land of his forefa- 
thers in the character of a gentleman, 
which he had ſupported with ſome fi- 
gure, until he was betrayed into a mis- 
ortune that exhauſted his funds, and 
drove him to the ſpot where he was now 
found; and he ſolemnly declared, that 
far from forgetting the obligation he 
owed to Count Melville, or renouncing 


the friendſhip of Renaldo, he had ac- 


tually reſolved to ſet out for Germany, 


on his return to the houſe of his patron, 


in the beginning of the week poſtericr 
to that in which he had been arreſted. 
Young Melville, whoſeown heart had 


never known the inſtigations of fraud, 
implicitly believed the ftory and proteſ- 


tations of Fathom; and though he would 
not juſtify that part of his conduct by 
which the term of his good fortune was 
abridged, he could not help excuſing 


an indiſcretion into which he had been 


hurried by the precipitancy of youth, 


and the allurements of an artful woman : 


nay, with the utmoſt warmth of friend- 
ſhip, he undertook to wait upon 'Trap- 
well, and endeavour to ſoften him into 
ſome reaſonable terms of compolition. 
Fathom ſeemed to be quite overwhelm- 
ed with a deep ſenſe of all this goodnels, 
and affected the moſt eager impatience to 
know the particulars of Renaldo's fate 
fince their unhappy ſeparation, more 


eſpecially his errand to this uncomfort- 


able place, which he ſhould henceforth 
revere as the providential ſcene of their 
re- union: nor did he forget io enquire, 


in the moſt affectionate and dutitul man- 


ner, about the ſituation of his noble pa- 
rents and amiable ſiſter. | 
At mention of theſe names, Renaldo, 


fetching a deep ſigh, Alas, my friend!” | 


ſaid he, © the count is no more; and 


what aggravates my affliction for the 
© loſs of ſuch a father, it was my mis- 
* fortune to be under his diſpleaſure at 
© the time of his death. Had I been 
© preſent on that melancholy occaſion, 
© fo well I knew his generoſity and pa- 
© ternal tenderneſs, that ſure I am, he 
would in his laſt moments have for- 

10 0 | given 


ay 
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given an only ſon whoſe life had been 
« 2 continual effort to render himſelf 
© worthy of ſuch a parent, and whole 
© crime was no other than an honour- 
able paſſion for the moſt meritorious 
«of her ſex. But I was removed at a 
fatal diſtance from him, and doubt- 
© leſs my conduct muſt have been invi- 
* diouſly miſrepreſented. Be that as it 


vill, my mother has again given her 
© hand in wedlock to Count Trevaſiz 


by whom I have the mortification to 
© be informed that I am totally exclud- 
© ed from my father's ſuccefſion z and I 
© learn from other quarters, that my 
© ſiſter is barbaroully treated by this in- 
© human father-in-law. Grant, Hea- 
© yen, I may ſoon have an opportunity 
© of expoſtulating with the tyrant upon 
© that ſubject.” . 

S0 ſaying, his cheeks glowed, and 
his eyes lightened with reſentment. 
Then he thus proceeded. 2 

My coming hither 10-day, was with 


© 4 view to viſit a poor female relation, 


from whom I yelterday received a let- 
© ter, deſcribing her malt deplorable 
© ſituation, and ſoliciting my aſſiſtance: 
© but the turnkey affirms, that there 1s 
© no ſuch perſon in the gaol; and I was 
„on my way to conſult the Keeper, 
© when I was agreeably ſurprized with 
the ſight of my dear Fathom.” 

Our adventurer having wiped from 


his eyes the tears which were produced 


by the news of his worthy patron's 
death, deſired to know the name of that 
afflicted priſoner, in whoſe behalf he in- 
tereſted himſelf ſo much; and Renaldo 
produced the letter, ſubſcribed—* your 


© unfortunate couſin, Helen Melville.“ 


This pretended relation, after having 
explained the degree of conſanguinity 
which ſhe and the count ſtood in to each 
other, and occaſionally mentioned ſome 
anecdotes of the family in Scotland, 
gave him to underſtand, that ſhe had 
married a merchant of London, who, 
by repeated loſſes in trade, had been 
reduced to indigence, and afterwards 
_ confined in priſon, where he then lay a 
breathleſs corpſe, having left her in the 
utmoſt extremity of wretchedneſs and 
want, with two young children in the 
ſmall-pox, and an incurable cancer in 
one of her own breaſts. Indeed, the 
icture ſhe drew was fo moving, and 
r expreſſions ſo ſenſibly pathetick, 


that no perſon whole heart was not alto- 


gether callous, could peruſe it without 
emotion. Renaldo had ſent two guir 
neas by the meſſenger, whom ſhe Had 
repreſented as a truſty ſervant, whoſe 
fidelity had been proof againſt all the 
diſtrets of her miſtreſs: and he was 


now arrived, in order to reinforce his 
bounty. 


Fathom, in the conſciouſneſs of his 


own practices, immediately compre- 
bended the ſcheme of this letter, and 
eee, aſſured him, that no ſuch 
perſon reſi 

other place; and when his friend ap- 
plied for information to the keeper, 
theſe aſſurances were confirmed; and 


that ſtern janitor told him, he had been 
impoſed upon by a ſtale trick which was 


often practiſed upon ſtrangers, by a ſet 
of ſharpers, who make it their buſineſs 
to pick up hints of intelligence relating 
to private families, upon which 


build ſuch ſuperſtructures of fraud and 


impoſition. 1 5 
However piqued the young Hu 
rian might 4 8 find bimſel | Pris gh 
this manner, he rejoiced at the occaſion 
which had thrown Fathom in his way; 
and, after having made him a tender of 
his purſe, took his leave, on purpole to 
wait upon 'Trapwell, who was not quite 


ſo untractable as an enraged cuckold 


commonly is ; for, by this time, he had 


accompliſhed the belt part of his aim, 


which was to be divorced from his wife, 
and was fully convinced that the de- 
tendant was no more than a needy ad- 
venturer, who in all probability would 


be releaſed by au act of parliament for 
the benefit of inſolvent debtors; in 
which caſe, he (the plaintiff) would 


rep no ſolid advantage from his im · 
priſonment. 


canvaſſing agreed to diſcharge the de- 
fendant in con ſideration of two hundred 


pounds, which were immediately paid 


by Count Melville, who by this de- 


duction was reduced to fomewhat leſs 


than thirty, 


Nevertheleſs, be chearfully beggared 
himſelf in behalf of his friend, for 
whoſe releaſe he forthwith obtained an 
order: and next day our adventurer 
having bid a formal adieu to his fellows 
in diſtreſs, aud in particular to his ma- 


jeſty, for whoſe reſtoration his prayers 


were preferred, he quitted the gadl, aud 
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He therefore liſtened to the remon- 
ſtrances of the mediator, and after much 


r 
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accompanied his deliverer, with all the 
outward marks of unutterable gratitude 
and eſteem. 2 
Surely, if his heart had been made 


of penetrable ſtuff, it would have been 


touched by the circumſtances of this 
_ redemption : but, had not his ſoul been 
invincible to all ſuch attacks, theſe Me- 
moirs would, poſſibly, never have ſeen 
_ tne light, | | S 

hen they arrived at Renaldo's 
Jodg.ngs, that young gentleman ho- 
noured him with other proofs of con- 


fidence and friendſhip, by giving him a 


circumſtantial detai! of all the adven- 
tures in which he had been engaged after 

Fathom's deſertion from the Imperial 
camp. He told him, that immediately 
after the war was finiſhed, his father 
had preſſed him to a very advantageous 
match, with which he would have com- 
plied, though his heart was not at all 
concerned, had not he been inflamed 
with the defire of ſeeing the world be- 
fore he could take any ſtep towards a 
ſettlement for life; that he had ſignified 


his ſentiments on this head to the count, 


who oppoſed them with unuſual obſti- 
nacy, as productive of a delay which 


might be fatal to his propolal; for 
which reaſon he had retired incognito 


from his family, and travelled through 
ſundry ſtates and countries in a diſguiſe 
by which he eluded the enquiries of his 
parents. 8 | 
That in the courſe of theſe peregrina- 
tions, he was captivated by the irreſiſtible 
charms of a young lady, on whoſe heart 
he had the good fortune to make a tender 
impreſſion : that their mutua] love had 
 ſubje&ed both to many dangers and 
_ difficulties, during which they ſuffered 
a cruel ſeparation; after the torments of 
which, he had happily found her in 
England, where ſhe now lived entirely 
cut off from her native country and con- 
nections, and deſtitute of every other 
reſource but his honour, love, and pro- 
tection; and, finally, that he was de- 
termined to combat his own defires, how 
violent ſoever they might be, until he 


ſhould have made ſome ſuitable provi- 


ſion for the conſequences of a ſtricter 
union with the miſtreſs of his ſoul, that 


he miglit not by a precipitate marriage 


ruin the perſon whom he adored. 
This end he propoſed to attain, by 
an application to the court of Vienna, 
Which, he did not doubt, would have 
ſome regard to his own ſervice and that 
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of his father; and thither he reſolved 
to fepair with the firſt opportunity, now 
that he had found a friend with whom 
he could intruſt the ineſtimable jewel 
of his heart. 

He likewiſe gave our hero to under- 
ſtand, he had been eight months in 
England, during which he had lived in 
a frugal manner, that he might not un- 
neceſſarily exhauſt the money he had 
been able to raife upon his own credit ; 
that hitherto he had been obliged to 


defer his departure for Germany, on 


account of his attendance upon the mo- 
ther of his miſtreſs, who was lately dead 
of ſorrow and chagrin z and that ſince 


he reſided in London, he had often 
heard of the celebrated Count Fathom, 


though he never imagined that his friend 


Ferdinand could be diſtinguiſhed by 


that appellation. 


CHAP. VIII. 


FATHOM JUSTIFIES THE PROVERB, 
© WHAT'S BRED IN THE BONE 

. © WILL NEVER COME OUT OF 
© THE FLESH,” 5 


O ME circumſtances of this con- 
verſation made a deep impreſſion 
upon the mind of our adventurer; who, 
nevertheleſs, concealed his emotions 
from the knowledge of his friend, and 
was next day introduced to that hidden 


treaſure, of which Renaldo had ſpoke 


with iuch rapture and adoration. It 
was not without reaſon he had expati- 
ated upon the perſonal attractions of this 


young lady, whom (for the preſent) we 


ſhall! call Monimia, a name that implies 
her orphan ſituation. When fe entered 
the room, even Fathom, whoſe eyes had 
been ſate with beauty, was ſtruck 
dumb with admiration, and could ſcarce 
recollect himſelf fo far as to perform the 


ceremony of his introduction. 
She ſeemed to be abont the age of 


eighteen : her ſtature was tall; her mo- 
tion graceful ; a knot of artificial flow- 


ers reitrained the luxuriancy of her fine 
back hair that flowed in ſhining ringlets 
a» Jown her ſnowy neck. The contour of 
her face was oval; her forehead remark- 


ably high; her complexion clean and 
delicate, though not florid; and her 
eyes were ſo piercing as to ſtrike the 
ſoul of every beholder : yet, upon this 
occalion, one half of their vivacicy was 

* eclipſed 
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ſign; becauſe, with what face could he. 
commence rival to the perſon. hoſe fami- 
ly had raiſed him from want and ſervili- 


edipſed by a languiſhing air of melan- 


choly concern; which, while it in a 
manner ſheathed the edge of her beauty, 


added a moſt engaging ſweetneſs to her 
looks: in ſhort, every feature was ele- 
cantly perfect; and the harmony of the 
whole raviſhing and delightful. © 


It was eaſy to perceive the mutual 


ſentiments of the two lovers, at meet- 


ing, by the pleaſure that ſenſibly dif- 


fuſed itſelf in the countenances of both, 
Fathom was received by her as the in- 
timate friend of her admirer, whom ſhe 
had often heard of in terms of the moſt 
ſincere affection; and the converiation 
was carried on in the Italian language, 
becauſe ſhe was a foreigner who had not 
as yet 'made great proficiency in the 
knowledge of the Engliſh tongue. Her 
underſtanding was ſuch as, inſtead of 
diminiſhing, reinforced the prepoſſeſſion 
which was inſpired by her appearance; 
and if the ſum total of her charms 


could not melt the heart, it at leaſt ex- 
cited the appetite of Fathom to ſuch a 
degree, that he gazed upon her with 
ſuch violence of defire, as had never 


tranſported him before; and inſtantly 
began to harbour thoughts not only de- 
ſtructive to the peace of his generous 
patron, but alſo to the prudential max- 
ims he had adopted on his firſt entrance 
n | 


We have already ded divers ag 


ſtances of his conduct, to prove that 
there was an intemperance in his blood, 
which often interfered with his caution: 
and although he had found means to 
render this heat ſometimes ſubſervient 
to his intereſt; yet, in all probability, 
Heaven mingled the ingredient in his 
conſtitution, on purpoſe to counteract 


his conſummate craft, defeat the vil - 


lainy of his intention, and at laſt ex- 
poſe him to the juſtice of the law, and 
the contempt of his fellow - creatures. 
Stimulated as he was by the beauty 
of the incomparable Monimia, he fore- 
ſaw that the conqueſt of her heart would 
coſt him a thouſand times more labour 


and addreſs than all the victories he had 


erer atchieved: for, beſides her ſuperior 
underſtanding, her ſentiments of ho- 


nour, virtue, gratitude, religion, and 


pride of birth, her heart was already 
engaged by the tendereſt ties of love 
and obligation, to a man whoſe perſon 
and acquired accompliſhments at leaft 


1 


equalled his on; and whoſe connection 


with him was of ſuch a nature, as raiſed 


an almoſt inſurmountable bar to his de- 
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ty, and whoſe own generoſity had reſcued 


him from the miſeries of a dreary gaol. 


Notwithſtanding theſe reflections, he 
would not lay aſide an idea which ſo 
agreeably flattered his imagination. He, 


like every other projector in the ſame 


circumſtances, was ſo partial to his own 
qualifications, as to think the lady 


would ſoon perceive a difference between 
him and Renaldo, that could not fail to 


turn to his advantage in her opinion. 
He depended a good deal on the levity 
and inconſtancy of the ſex; and did 
not doubt, that, in the courſe of their ac- 
quaintance, he ſhould profit by that lan- 
guor whichoften creeps upon and flattens 
the intercourſe of lovers cloyed with the 
ſight and converſation of each other. 


This way of arguing was very na- 
tural to a man who had never known 


other - motives than thoſe of ſenſuality 
and convenience; and, perhaps, upon 
theſe maxims, he might have ſucceeded 


with nine-tenths of the fair-ſex : but, 
for once, he erred in his calculation. 


Monimia's ſoul was perfect; her virtue 
impregnable. His firſt approaches were, 


as uſual, performed by the method of 
infinuation, which ſucceeded ſo well, 


that in a few days, he actually acquired 


a very diſtinguiſhed ſhare of her tavour . 
and eſteem ; to this he had been recom- 
mended in the warmeſt ſtrain of ex- 


aggerating friendſhip, by her dear Re- 


naldo; ſo that placing the moſt unre- 


ſerved confidence in his honour and 
integrity, and being almoſt quite deſ- 
titute of acquaintance, ſhe made no 
ſcruple of _—_ herſelf Hoy with 
his company and converſation; and 
therefore he was never abridged in point 
of opportunity. 
diſcernment to overlook his uncommon 


talents and agreeable addreſs, and too 
much ſuſceptibility to obſerve them with 
She not only regarded 


indifference, 
him as the confident of her lover, but. 
admired him as a perſon whoſe attach- 
ment did honour to Count Melville's 
choice; the found his diſcourſe re- 
markably entertaining, his politeneſs 
dignified with an air of uncommon ſin- 
cerity; and ſne was raviſhed with his 
{kill in muſick, an art of which ſhe was 
dey enamoured, _ 


hile he thus ingratiated | bimſelf 
with the fair Monimia, Renaldo rejoiced 


at their intimacy, bang extremely happy 
| | in 


— - ——— — — 


She had too much 
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in the thought of having found a friend 
who could amuſe and prote& the dear 
creature in his abſence, That ſhe might 
be the better prepared for the temporary 
ſeparation which he meditated, he began 
to be leſs frequent in his viſits, or ra- 
ther to interrupt by gradual intermiſ- 

ſions the ekt attendance he had 


beſtowed upon her ſince her mother's 


death. This alteration ſhe was enabled 
to bear by the aſſiduities of Fathom, 
when ſhe underſtood that her lover was 


indiſpenſibly employed in negociating a 


lum of money for the purpoſes of his in- 
tended voyage. This was really the caſe: 
sor, as the reader hath been already in- 
formed, the proviſion he had. made for 
that emergency was expended in behalf 
of our adventurer; and the perions of 
whom he had borrowed it, far from 
approving of the uſe to which it was 
put, and accommodating him- with a 
freſh ſapply, reproached him with his 
benevolence as an act of diſnoneſty to 
them ; and, inftead of favouring this 
ſecond application, threatened to diſtreſs 


him for what he had already received, | 


While he endeavoured to ſurmount theſe 
difficulties, his ſmall reverſion was 
quite exhauſted, and he ſaw himſelf on 


ceſſaries of life. | 


There was no difficulty which he 


could not have encountered with for- 
titude, had he alone been concerned; 


but his affedtion and regard for Mo- 


nimia were of ſuch a delicate nature, 

that, far from being able to bear the 
pfroſpect of her wanting the leaſt con- 
venience, he could not endure that ſhe 


 Nhovld ſuſpect her ſituation coſt him a 


moment's perplexity; becauſe he fore- 


ſaw it would wring her gentle heart 


with unſpeakable anguiſh and vexation. 
This, therefore, he endeavoured to anti- 
cipate, by expreſſions of confidence in 
the emperor's equity, and frequent de- 


cClarations touching the goodneſs and 


fecurity of that credit from which he 
derived his preſent ſubſiſtence, 


CH AF. Tx. 
ANECDOTES OF POVERTY, AND 
EXPERIMENTS FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF THOSE WHOM IT MAY CON- 
CERN, 


F 18S affairs being thus circumſtan- 
ced, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
he paſſed his time in tranquillity, Eye- 
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ry day uſhered in new demands and 
freſh anxiety : for, though his cecono- 
my was frugal, it could not be ſup. 
ported without money; and now not 
only his funds were drained, but alſo 
his private friends tired of relieving his 
domeſtick neceſſities. Nay, they began 
to relinquiſh his company, which for- 
merly they had coveted ; and thoſe who 
ſtill favoured him with their company, 
embittered that favour with diſagreeable 
advice mingled with impertinentreproof. 


They loudly exclaimed againſt the lak 


inſtance of his friendſhip for Fathom as 


a piece of wrong-headed extravagance, 


which neither his fortune could afford, 


nor his conſcience excuſe ; and alledged, 
that ſuch ſpecimens of generoſity are 
vicious in any man, let his finances be 
never ſo opulent, if he has any rela- 


tions of his own who need his aſſiſt- 


ance ; but altogether ſcandalous, not to 
ſay unjuſt, in a perſon who depends for 


his own ſupport upon the favour of his 


friends. 1 
Theſe expoſtulations did not even re- 
ſpect the beauteous, the accompliſhed, 


the gentle-hearted, the orphan Moni - 
mia. Although they owned her per- 
 ſe&ions, and did not deny that it would 
the brink of wanting the common ne- be highly meritorious in any man of 

8 | fortune to make her happy, they diſap- 


proved of Renaldo's attachment to the 


fair beggar, made light of that intimate 


union of hearts which ſubſiſted between 


the two lovers, and which no human 
conſideration could diſſolve; and ſome 
among them, in the conſummation of 


their prudence, ventured to hint a pro- 
poſal of providing for her in the ſervice 
of ſome lady of faſhion. _ 

Any reader of ſenſibility will eaſily 


conceive how theſe admonitions were 


_reliſhed by a young gentleman whoſe 


pride was indomitable, whoſe notions 


of honour were ſcrupulouſly rigid and 


romantick, whoſe temper was warm, 


and whoſe love was intenſe. Every ſuch 
ſuggeſtion was as a dagger to his ſoul; 
and what rendered the torture more ex- 


quiſite, he lay under obligations to thoſe 
very perſons, whoſe ſelfiſh and ſordid 


ſentiments he diſdained: ſo that he was 
reſtricted by gratitude from giving vent 
to his indignation ; and his forlorn cir- 
cumſtances would not permit him to 
renounce their acquaintance. While he 
ſtruggled with theſe mortifications, his 
wants grew more and more importunate, 
and his creditors became clamorous. | 
Fathom, to whom all his biene 
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were diſcloſed, lamented his hard' hap 
with all the demonſtrations of ſym- 
pathy which he could expect to find in 
ſuch a zealous adherent ; he upbraided 
himſelf inceſſantly as the cauſe of his 
tron's diſtreſs; took God to witneſs, 
that he would rather have periſhed in 
gaol, than have enjoyed his liberty, had 
he known it would have coſt his deareſt 
friend and benefactor one-tenth part 
of the anguiſh he now ſaw him ſuffer; 
and, in concluſion, the fervency of his 
affection glowed to ſuch a degree, that 
he offered to beg, ſteal, or plunder on 
the highway, for Renaldo's afiſtance. 
Certain it is, he might have recol- 
lected a leſs diſagreeable expedient than 
any of theſe, to alleviate the pangs of this 
unhappy lover: for, at that very period, 
he was poſſeſſed of money and moveables 
to the amount of a much greater ſum 
than that which was neceſſary to remove 
the ſevereſt pangs of the count's mis- 
fortune. But, whether he did not re- 
flect upon this reſource, or was willing 


to let Melville be better acquainted with 


adverſity, which is the great ſchool of 


life, I ſhall leave the reader to deter- 


mine. Yet, ſo far was he from ſupply - 
ing the wants of the young Hungarian, 


that he did not ſeruple to receive a ſhare 


of the miſerable pittance which that 
gentleman made ſhift to extort from the 
complaiſance of a few companions, 
whole countenance he ſtill enjoyed. 
Renaldo's life was now become a ſa- 
crifice to the moſt poignant diſtreſs 
almoſt his whole time was engroſſed by 
a double ſcheme, comprehending his 


efforts to render his departure practi- 


cable, and his expedients for railing the 
means of daily bread, With regard to 
the firſt, he exerted himſelf among a 
let of merchants, ſome of whom knew 
his family and expectations; and, for 
the laſt, he was fain to depend upon the 
aſſiſtance of a few intimates, who were 
not in condition to furniſh him with 
ſums of conſequence. Theſe, how- 
ever, gradually dropped off, on pretence 
of friendly retentment for his indiſcreet 
conduct; ſo that he found himſelf naked 
and deſerted by all his former compa- 
nions, except one gentleman, with 
whom he had lived in the molt unre- 
ſerved correſpondence, as with a perſon 
of the warmeſt friendſhip, and the moſt 
unbounded benevolence: nay, he had 
actually experienced repeated proofs of 
is generoſity; and ſuch were the count's 
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ſentiments of the gratitude, love, and 
eſteem, which were due to the author of 
theſe obligations, that he would have 
willingly laid down his own life for his 
Interett or advantage. He had already 
been at different times accommodated - 
by this benefactor, with occaſional ſup- 
plies, amounting in the whole to about 
torty or fifty pounds; and fo fearful. 
was he 'of taking any ſtep by which he 
might forfeit the good-will of this gen- 
tleman, that he ſtruggled with unpa- 


ralleled difficulty and vexation, before 


he could prevail upon himſelf to put his 

liberality to another proof. . 
What maxims of delicacy will not 

the dire calls of neceſſity infringe ! 


Reduced to the alternative of applying 


once more to that beneficence which had 
never failed him, or of ſeeing Monimia 
ſtarve, he choſe the firſt, as of two 
evils the leaſt, and intruſted Fathom 
with a letter explaining the bitterneſs of 
his caſe. It was not without trepida- 
tion that he received in the evening, 
from his meſtenger, an anſwer to this 
billet: but what were his pangs when 
he learned the contents! The gentle- 


man, after having profeſſed himſelf 


Melville's fincere well-wifher, gave him 
to underſtand, that he was reſolved tor 
the future to detach himſelf from every 
correſpondence which would be incon- 
venient for him to maintain; that he 
conſidered his intimacy with the count 


in that light: yet, nevertheleſs, if his 


diſtreſs was really as great as he had 
deſcribed it, he would ſtill contribute 
ſomething towards his relief, and ac- 
cordingly had ſent by the bearer five 
guineas for that purpoſe; but deſired 
him to take notice, that, in ſo doing, 
he laid himſelf under ſome difficulty. 
Renaldo's grieFand mortification at 
this diſappointment were unſpeakable; 
he now ſaw demoliſhed the laſt ſcreen be- 
twixt him and the extremity of indigence 
and woe ; he beheld the miſtreſs of his 
ſoul abandoned to the bleakeſt ſcenes ot 
overty and want; and he deeply re- 
ſented the lofty ſtrain of the letter, by 
which he conceived himlelf treated as 
a worthleſs ſpendthrift, and importunate 
beggar. Though his purſe was ex- 
hauſted to the laſt ſhilling ; though he 
was {ſurrounded with neceſſities and de- 
mands, and knew not how to provide 
another meal for his fair dependant, 
he, in oppoſition to all the ſuggettions | 
and eloquey ce of Fathom, ditpatched 
| R 2 him 
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him with the money and another billet, 
intimating, in the moſt reſpectful terms, 
that he approved of his friend's new- 
adopted maxim, which, for the future, 
he ſhould always take care to remember; 
and that he had ſent back the laſt in- 
ſtance of his bounty, as a proof how 
little he was diſpoſed to incommode his 
benefactor. | | 

This letter, though ſincerely meant, 
and written in a very ſerious mood, the 
gentleman conſidered as an ungrateful 


piece of irony; and in that opinion 


complained to ſeveral perſons of the 
count's acquaintance, who unanimouſly 
_ exclaimed againſt him as a ſordid, un- 


thankful, and profligate knave, that 


abuſed and reviled thoſe very people 


who had generouſly befriended him, 


whenever they found it inconvenient to 
nouriſh his extravagance with farther 
ſupplies. Notwithſtanding theſe accu- 
mulated oppreſſions, he til] perſevered 
with fortitude in his endeavours to diſ- 
entangle himſelf from this maze of mi- 
ſery. Tothele he was encouraged by a 
letter which about this time he received 
from his ſiſter, importing, that ſne had 
| good reaſon to believe the real will of 
er father had been ſuppreſſed for cer- 


tain ſiniſter views; and defiring him to 


haſten his departure for Hungary, where 


he would ftiil find ſome friends who 
were both able and willing to ſupport 
his cauſe. He had ſome trinkets left; 
the pawn-brokers ſhop was ſtil open; 
and hitherto he made ſhift to conceal 


from Monimia the extent of his afflic- 


n, 3 

The money- broker whom he employ- 
ed, after having amuſed him with a va- 
riety of ſchemes, which ſerved no other 


purpoſe than that of protracting his own. 


job, at length undertook to make him 
_ acquainted with a ſet of monied men 
who had been very adventurous inlend- 
ing ſums upon perſonal ſecurity; he was 


there fore introduced to their club in the 
moſt favourable manner, after the bro- 


ker had endeavoured to prepoſſeſs them 
ſeparately, with magnificent ideas of 
his family and fortune. By means of 
this anticipation, he was received with 
a manifeſt relaxation of that ſeverity 
which people of this claſs mingle in their 
aſpects to the world in general, and 
they even vied with each other in their 
demonſtrations of hoſpitality and reſpect; 
for every one in particular looked upon 


table, after having filled his * 
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him as a young heir, who would bleed 


freely, and mortgage at cent. per cent. 

Renaldo, buoyed up with theſe exte- 
rior civilities, began to flatter himſelf 
with hopes of ſucceis; which, however, 
were ſoon checked by the nature of the 
converſation ; during which the chair. 
man upbraided one of the members in 


open club, for having once lent forty - 


pounds upon {light ſecurity : the perſon 
accuſed alledged in his own defence, 
that the borrower was his own kinſman, 
whoſe funds he knew to be ſufficient; 
that he had granted his bond, and been 
at the expence of inſuring his life for 
the money; and, in concluſion, had 


_ diſcharged it to the day with great punc- 


tuality. Theſe allegations were not 
deemed exculpatory by. the reſt of the 
aſſembly, who with one voice pronounc- 
ed him guilty of unwarrantable raſhneſs 
and indiſcretion, which, in time coming, 
muſt undoubtedly operate to the preju- 
dice of his character and credit. 


Tais was a bitter declaration to the 


young count; who, neverthele(s, endea- 
voured to improve the footing he had 
gained among them, by courting their 


company, conforming to their manners, 


and attentively litening to their diſcourſe, 
When he had cultivated them with great 


aſſiduity for the ſpace of ſome weeks, 


dined at their houſes upon preſſing in- 


vitations, and received repeated offers of 


ſervice and friendſhip, believing that 
things were now ripe for the purpoſe, 
he one day, at a tavern to which he had 
invited him to dinner, ventured to diſ- 


cloſe his ſituation to him whole counte- 
nance was the leaſt unpromiſing; and 


as he introduced the buſineſs with a pro- 
poſal of borrowing money, he perceived 
his eyes ſparkle with a viſible alacrity, 


from which he drew an happy preſage. 
But, alas! this was no more than a 
tranſient gleam of ſunſhine, which was 
ſuddenly obumbrated by the ſequel of 


his explanation z inſomuch, that when 
the merchant underitood the nature of 


the ſecurity, his viſage was involved in 
a moſt diſagreeable gloom, and his eyes 
diſtorted into a mott hideous obliquity 


of viſion: indeed, he ſquinted ſo hor- 


ribly, that Renaldo was amazed and 


almoſt affrighted at his looks, until he 


perceived that this diſtortion proceeded. | 


from concern for a filver tobacco-box 
which he had Jaid down by him on the 
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the youth proceeded to unfold his neceſ- 
ities, the other became gradually alarm-' 
ed for this utenfil, to which he darted 
his eyes aſkance in this preternatural 
direction, until he had ſlily ſecured it in 
his pocket. | | E 
Having made this ſucceſsful convey- 
ance, he ſhifted his eyes alternately 
from the young gentleman to the broker, 
for a conſiderable pauſe, during which 
he in filence reproached the laſt for in- 
troducing ſuch a beggerly varlet to his 
acquaintance; then taking the pipe from 
his mouth, Sir, ſaid he, addreſſing 
himſelf to the count, if I had all the 
« inclination in the world to comply 
«© with your propoſal, it is really not in 
© my power: my correſpondents abroad 
© have remitted ſuch a number of bad 
© bills of late, that all my running caſh 
5 hath been exhauſted in ſupporting 
© their credit. Mr. Ferret, ſure I am, 
© you was not ignorant of my ſituation; 
© and I am not a little ſurprized that you 
© ſhould bring the gentleman to me on 
+ buſineſs of this kind: but, as the 
« wiſe man obſerves, Bray a foot in a 
# mortar, and bell never be wiſe.” So 
ſaying, with a moſt emphatick glance 
directed to the broker, he rung the bell, 
and called for thereckoning; when find- 
ing that he was to be the guelt of Renal- 
do, he thanked him drily for his good 
Cheer, and in an abrupt manner took 
himſelf away. NES he ne 
Though baffled in this quarter, the 


young gentleman would not deſpair ; | 


but forthwith employed Mr. Ferret in 


an application to another of the ſociety ; 


who, after having heard the terms of 
his commiſſion, deſired him to tell his 
principal, that he could da nothing 
without the concurrence of his partner, 
who happened to be at that time in one 
of our American plantations ; a third 
being ſolicited, excuſed himſelf on ac- 
count of an oath which he had lately 
taken on the back of a conſiderable Joſs; 
a fourth being tried, made anſwer, that 
it was not in his way; and a fifth can- 
didly owned, that he never lent money 
without proper ſecurity. | 
Thus the forlorn Renaldo tried every 
experiment without ſucceſs, and now 
ſaw the laſt ray of hope extinguiſhed. 
Well nigh deſtitute of preſent ſupport, 
and encompaſſed with unrelenting duns, 
he was obliged to keep within doors, 
and ſeek ſome comfort in the converſa- 
non of his charming miſtreſs, and his 


faithful friend: yet even there he expe- 


rienced the extremeſt rigour of adverſe 


fate. Every rap at the door alarmed him 


with the expeCtation of ſome noiſy 
tradeſman demanding payment; when 
he endeavoured to amule himſelf with 
drawing, ſome unlucky feature of the 


occaſional portrait recalled the image of 


an obdurate creditor, and made him 
tremble at the work of his own hands. 
When he fled for ſhelter to the flattering 


creation of fancy, ſome abhorred idea 


always ſtarted up amidſt the gay viſion 
and diſſolved the pleaſing enchantment. 
Even the ſeraphick voice of Monimia 


had no longer power to compoſe the 


anxious tumults of his mind; eve 
ſong ſhe warbled, every tune ſhe play 5 
recalled to his remembrance fome ſcene 


of love and happineſs elapſed, and over- 


whelmed his ſoul with the woeful com- 
pariſon of paſt and preſent fate. He ſaw 


all that was amiable and perfect in wo- 
man, all that he held mott dear and ſa- 
cred upon earth, tottering on the brink 
of miſery, without knowing the danger 


of her ſituation, and found himſelf un- 
able to prevent her tall, or even to fore- 


warn her of the peril; for, as we have 


already obſerved, his ſoul could not 


brook the thought of communicating the 
tidings of diſtreis to the tender-hearted 


Monimia. 


CHAP, xX. 


RENALDO'S DISTRESS DEEPENS, 
AND FATHOM'S PLOT THICKENS, 


| 8⁰ CH aggravated mis fortune could 


not fail to affect his temper and 
deportment.: the continual efforts he 


made to conceal his vexation produced 


a manifeſt diſtraction in his behaviour 
and diſcourſe. He began to be ſeized 
with horror at the ſight of poor Moni- 


mia, whom he therefore ſhunned as 


much as the circumſtances of their Ar- 


reſpondence would allow; and every 
evening he went forth alone to ſome ſo- 


litary place, where he could, unperceived, 


give a luoſe to the tranſports of his ſor- 


row, and in ſilence meditate ſome means 


to lighten the burden of his woe. His 


heart was ſometimes ſo ſavaged with 
deſpair, which repreſented mankind as 


his inveterate enemies, that he eutertain- 


ed thoughts of denouncing war againſt 


the whole community, and lopplying 
h 7 
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his own wants with the ſpoils he ſhould 


win : at other times he was tempted with 
the defire of putting an end to his miſe- 
ries and life together: vet theſe were 


but the tranſitory ſuggeſtions of tempo- 


rary madneſs, that ſoon yielded to the 
dictates of reaſon. From the execution 
of the firſt he was reltrained by his own 
notions of honour and morality ; and 
from uſing the cther expedient, he was 


deterred by his love tor Monimia, toge- 


ther with the motives of philoſophy and 
religion, | 5 ny 
While in this manner he ſecretly 


nurſed the worm of grief that preyed 


upon his vitals, the 3Jteration in his 
countenance and conduct did not eſcape 


the eyes of that diſcerning young lady. 


She was alarmed at the change, yet a- 
fruid to enquire into the ſource of it; for, 


being ignorant of his diſtrefs, ſhe could 


impute it to no cause in which he: happt- 
nets was not deeply intereſted. She had 
obſerved his itrained complaiſance and 
extraordinary emotion: ſhe had detected 


him in repeated attempts 10 avoid her 
company, and taken notice of his regu- 


lar excurſtons in the dark. Theſe were 


_ alarming {yniptoms to a lover of her de- 


heacy and pride: ſhe {ſtrove in vain to 
put the molt favourable conſtruction on 


What ſhe ſaw; and finally, imputed the. 


effects of his defpordence to the aliena- 
tion of his heart. „lade miſerable be- 
vond expretlion by thele ſuſpicions, ſhe 
1mparted them to Fathom, who by this 
time wis in full poſteition of her confi- 


dence and eſteem, and implored his ad- 


vice touching her conduct in wuch a nice 
conjunftuſe. L 
This artful politician, who rejoiced 


at, the effect of her penetration, no 


ſooner heard himſeif queſtioned on the 


$ibje&, than he gaye tokens of ſurprize 


and confuſion, ſinitying his concern to 
find the had ditcovered what (tor the 


honour of his friend) he wiſhed had 
never come to light. His behaviour 
on this occaftion confirmed her fatal 


conjecture; and ſhe conjured him in the 


mott pathetick manner to tell her if he 


thought Renaldo's heart had contracted 
any new engagement, At this queſtion 


he ſtarted with tions of extreme agita- 


tion; and, ſtifling an artificial ſigh, 
Sure, Madam,” faid he, you cannot 
doubt the count's conſtancy! Iam 
« confident—he is certainly—lI proteſt, 


© Madam, I am fo ock | 
Here he made a full pauſe, as if the 


conflict between his integrity and his 
friendſhip would not allow him to pro. 
ceed, and ſummoned the moiſture into 
either eye. Then are my doubts re- 
* moved!” cried the afflicted Monimia: 
© I ſee your candour in the midſt of 
© your attachment to Renaldo; and will 
no longer torment you with imperti. 
© nent interrogations and vain com- 
* plaints!' With theſe words, a flood 
of tears guſhed from her enchanting 
eyes, and ſhe inſtantly withdrew into 
her own apartment, where ſhe indulged 
her ſorrow to excels. Nor was her grief 
unanimated with reſentment. She was 
by birth, nature, and education, inſpired 
with that dignity of pride which enno- 
bles the human heart; and this, by the 
circumſtance of her preſent dependance, 
was rendered extremely jealous and ſu- 
{ceptible; inſomuch that ſhe could not 
brook the leaſt ſhadow of indifference, 
much leſsan injury of ſuch a nature, from 
the man whom ſhe had honoured with 
her affections, and for whom ſhe had 
diſobliged and deſerted her family and 
frienas. | + 


Though her love was fo unalterably 


fixed on this unhappy youth, that with- 
out the continuation of reciprocal regard 
her life would have become an unlup- 


portable binden, even amidſt all the 


{plendor of affluence and pomp; and 


although ſhe foreſaw, that when his pro- 
tection ſhould ceaſe, ſhe mult be left a 


wretched orphan in a foreign land, ex- 
poled to all the miſeries of want; yet, 
ſuch was the loftineſs of her dilpleaſure, 
that ſlie dildained to complain, or even 
demand an explanation from the ſup- 
poled author of her wrongs. 

While ſhe continued undetermined 
in her purpoſe, and fluctuating on this 
ſea of torture, Fathom, believing that 
new was the featon for working upon 
her paſſions, while they were all in com- 
motion, became, if poſſible, more aſſi- 


duous than ever about the fair mourner, 


modelled his features into a melancho- 


ly calt, pretended to ſhare her diſtreſs 


with the moſt emphatick ſympathy, and 
endeavoured to keep her reſentment 
glowing by cunning inſinuations, which, 
though apparently deſigned to apologize 


for his friend, ſerved only to aggravate _ 
the guilt of his perfidy and difhonovr. 


This pretext of friendly concern, is the 
molt effectual vehicle for the conveyance 
of malice and ſlander; and a man s re- 


putation is never ſo mortally laber 
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as when the aſſaſſin begins with the pre- 
amble of, * For my own part, I can 
« fafely ſay, that no man upon earth 
© has a greater regard for him than I 
« have, and it is with the utmoſt an- 
c guiſh and concern that I ſee him miſ- 
+ behave in ſuch a manner.“ Then he 
proceeds to mangle his character; and 
the good - natured hearers concluding he 
is even blacker than he is repreſented, 
on the ſuppoſition that the moſt atro- 
cious circumſtances are ſoftened or ſup- 
preſſed by the tenderneſs or friendſhip 
of the accuſer, exclaim, * Good lack ! 
« what a wretch he mult be, when his 
© beſt friends will no longer attempt to 
defend him !' Nay, ſometimes thele 
well-wiſhers undertake his defence, and 
treacherouſly betray the cauſe they have 
eſpouſed, by omitting the reaſons that 
may be urged in his vindication. 

Both theſe methods were practiſed by 
the wily Ferdinand, according to the 
predominant paſſion of Monimia : When 
her indignation prevailed, he expatiated 
upon his love and ſincere regard for Re- 
naldo, which, he ſaid, had grown up 
from the cradle, to ſuch a degree of fer- 
your, that he would willingly part with 
life for his advantage. He ſhed tears 

for his apoſtacy; but every drop made 
an indelible ſtain upon his character; 
and, in the bitterneſs of his grief, ſwore, 
notwithſtanding his fondnels for Renal- 
do, which had become a part of his 
conſtitution, that the young Hungarian 
deſerved the molt infamous deſtiny, for 
having injured ſuch perfection. At 
other times, when he found her melted 
into ſilent ſorrow, he affected to excuſe 
the conduct of his friend. He informed 
her, that the young gentleman's temper 
had been uneven from his infancy 
that frailty was natural to man; that 
he might in time be reclaimed by ſelf- 
conviction z he even hinted, that ſhe 
might have probably aſcribed to incon- 
ſtancy what was really the effect of ſome 
chagrin which he induſtriouſly concealed 


from his participation: but, when he 


found her diſpoſed to liſten to this laſt 
ſuggeſtion, he deſtroyed the force of it, 
by recollecting the circumſtances of his 
nocturnal rambles, which, he owned, 
would admit of no favourable con- 
ſtruction. . 
By theſe means he blew the coals of 
er jealouſy, and inhanced the value of 
his own character, at the ſame time; for 
ſhe looked upon him as a mirror of faith 
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and integrity; and the mind being over« 
charged with woe, naturally ſeeks ſome 


confident, upon whole ſympathy it can 
repoſe itſelf : inderd, his great aim was, 


to make himſelf neceſſary to her afflic- 


tion, and ſettle a goſſiping correſpond- 
ence, in the familiarity of which he 


hoped his purpoſe would certainly be 


anſwered. 


Vet the exertion of theſe talents was 
not limited to her alone. While he laid 


_ theſe trains for the hapleſs young lady, 


he was preparing ſnares of another kind 


for her unſuſpecting lover, who (for the 


completion of his miſery) about this time 


began to perceive marks of diſquiet and 
diſpleaſure in the countenance and de- 


portment of his adored Monimia : for, 
that young lady, inthe midi of her grief, 
remembered her origin, and over her vex- 


ation affected to throw a veil of tranquil= 
lity which ſerved only to give an air of 


dilguſt to her internal diſturbance. 
Renaldo, whoſe patience and philo- 


ſophy were barely ſufficient to bear the 


load of his other evils, would have been 
quite overwhelmed with the additional 


burden of Monimia's woe, if it had not 
aſſumed this appearance of diſeſteem, 
which, as he knew he had not deſerved 


it, brought his reſentment to his aſſiſt- 


ance: yet this was but a wretched cor- 


dial to ſupport him againſt the baleful 
reflections that aſſaulted him from every 
quarter; it operated like thoſe deſperate 
remedies, which, while they ſtimulate 
exhauſted nature, help to deſtroy the 
very fundamentals of the conſtitution. 
He reviewed his own condu& with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, and could not recolle& 
one circumitance which could juſtly of- 
tend the idol of his foul. The more 
blameleſs he appeared to himſelf in this 


examination, the leſs excuſable did her 
behaviour appear. He taſked his pene- 


tration to diicover the cauſe of this al- 
teration; he burned with impatience to 


know it; his diſcernment failed him; © 
and he was afraid (though he knew not 


why) to demand an explanation. His 
thoughts were ſo circumſtanced, that he 


durſt not even unboſom himſelf to Fa- 
thom, though his own virtue and friend- 
ſhip reſiſted thoſe ſentiments that began 
to intrude upon his mind, with lug 


geſtions to the prejudice of our adven- 
turer's fidelity. | | 


Nevertheleſs, unable to endure the 


torments of ſuch intereſting ſuſpenſe; he 


at length made an effort to expoſtulate 
with 
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his own wants with the ſpoils he ſhould 
win : at other times he was tempted with 


the defire of putting an end to his miſe- 


| ries and life together: vet theſe were 
but the tranſitory ſuggeſtions of tempo- 
rary madneſs, that ſoon yielded to the 
dictates of reaſon. From the execution 
of the firſt he was reſtrained by his own 


notions of honour and morality; and 


from uſing the other expedient, he was 


deterred by his love for Monimia, toge- 


ther with the motives of philoſophy and 


religion. 


While in this manner he ſecretly 


nurſed the worm of grief that preyed 
upon his vitals, the alteration in his 
countenance and conduct did not eſcape 
the eyes of that diſcerning young lady. 
She was alarmed at the change, yet a- 
fruid to enquire into the ſource of it; for, 
being ignorant of his diſtreſs, ſhe could 
impute it to no cauſe in which he: happi- 
neſs was not deeply iutereſted. She had 
_ obſerved his itrained cemplaiſance and 
extraordinary emotion: fhe had detected 

him in repeated attempts to avoid her 
company, and taken notice of his regu- 
lar excurſions in the dark. Theſe were 
alarming ſymptoms to a lover of her de- 


Heacy and pri: 


What ſhe ſaw; and finally, imputed the 
effects of his deſpondenc to the aliena- 
tion of his heart. Made miſerable be- 
. yond expreſſion by thele ſuſpicions, ſhe 

1mparted them to Fathom, who by this 


dience and efteem, and implored his ad- 
vice touching her conduct in ſuch a nice 
conjundtu. „ 
This artful politician, who rejoiced 
_ at, the effe&t of her penctration, no 
ſooner heard himſeif queſtioned on the 
1ibje&, than he gave tokens of ſurprize 
and confuſion, f.>nitying his concern to 
find ſhe had ditcovered what (for the 
honour of his friend) he wiſhed had 
never come to light. His behaviour 
on this cccafion confirmed her fatal 
conjecture; and ſhe conjured him in the 
mot pathetick manner to tell her if he 
thought Renaldo's heart had contracted 
any new engagement, At this queſtion 
he ſtarted with figns of extreme agita- 


tion; and, ſtifling, an artificial ſigh, 


Sure, Madam," faid he, you cannot 
doubt the count's conſtancy! I am 
© confident—he is certainly—lI proteſt, 
Madam, I am fo ſhockes N | 
Here he made a full pauſe, as if the 


| ride : ſhe ſtrove in vain to 
put the moſt favourable conſtruction on 
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conflict between his integrity and his 
friendſhip would not allow him to pro- 
ceed, and ſummoned the moiſture into 
either eye. Then are my doubts re- 
* moved!' cried the afflicted Monimia: 
© I lee your candour in the midſt of 
© your attachment to Renaldo; and will 
no longer torment you with imperti. 
© nent interrogations and vain com- 
« plaints !? 
of tears guſhed' from her enchanting 


eyes, and the inſtantly withdrew into 


her own apartment, where ſhe indulged 


her ſorrow to exceſs. Nor was her grief 


unanimated with reſentment, She was 
by birth, nature, and education, inſpired 
with that dignity of pride which enno- 
bles the human heart; and this, by the 
circumſtance of her preſent dependance, 
was rendered extremely jealous and ſu- 
ſceptible; inſomuch that ſhe could not 
brook the leaſt ſhadow of indifference, 
much leſs an injury of fuch a nature, from 
the man whom ſhe had honoured with 
her affections, and for whom ſhe had 
ditobliged and deſerted her family and 
friends. e E | 
Though her love was fo unalterably 
fixed on this unhappy youth, that with- 


out the continuation of reciprocal regard 
her life would have become an unlup- 


portable burden, ever amidſt all the 
ſplendor of affluence and pomp and 
although ſhe foreſaw, that when his pro- 
tection ſhould ceaſe, ſhe mult be left a 


_ wretched orphan in a foreign land, ex- 
time was in full poſſeition of her confi- 


poled to all the miſeries of want; pet, 
ſuch was the loftineſs of her dilpleaſure, 
that ſhe diſdained to complain, or even 


demand an explanation from the ſup- 


poled author of her wrongs. | 
While ſhe continued undetermined 
in her purpoſe, and fluctuating on this 
ſea of torture, Fathom, believing that 
now was the ſeaſon for working upon 
her paſſions, white they were all in com- 
motion, became, if poſſible, more aſſi- 
duous than ever about the fair mourner, 
modelled his features into a melancho- 


ly caſt, pretended to ſhare her diftreſs 


with the moſt emphatick ſympathy, and 
endeavoured to keep her reſentment 
glowing by cunning inſinuations, which, 
though apparently deſigned to apologize 
for his friend, ſerved only to aggravate 


the guilt of his perfidy and diſhonovr. | 


This pretext of friendly concern, is the 
molt effectual vehicle for the conveyance 
of malice and flander ; and a man's re- 


putation is never ſo mortally Rabbed, 
| as 


With theſe words, a flood 


es EE ES oe , ind. Ae. ad. LS 9 
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2s when the aſſaſſin begins with the pre- 
amble of, * For my own part, I can 
« fafely ſay, that no man upon earth 
« has a greater regard for him than I 
© have, and it is with the utmoſt an- 
© ouiſh and concern that I ſee him miſ- 
y 2 


have in ſuch a manner. Then he 


proceeds to mangle his character; and 
the good - natured hearers concluding he 
is even blacker than he is repreſented, 
on the ſuppoſition that the moſt atro- 
cious circumſtances are ſoftened or ſup- 
_ preſſed by the tenderneſs or friendſhip 
of the accuſer, exclaim, Good lack! 
© what a wretch he mult be, when his 
© beſt friends will no longer attempt to 
defend him !* Nay, ſometimes theſe 
well-wiſhers undertake his defence, and 
treacherouſly betray the cauſe they have 


eſpouſed, by omitting the reaſons that 


may be urged in his vindication. 
Both theſe methods were practiſed by 
the wily Ferdinand, according to the 
predominant paſſion of Monimia : When 
her indignation prevailed, he expatiated 
upon his love and ſincere regard for Re- 
naldo, which, he ſaid, had grown up 
from the cradle, to ſuch a degree of fer- 
your, that he would willingly part with 
life for his advantage. He ſhed tears 
for his apoſtacy; but every drop made 
an indelible ftain upon his character 


notwithſtanding his fondneſs for Renal- 


do, which had become a part of his 


conſtitution, that the young Hungarian 
deſerved the molt infamous deſtiny, for 
having injured ſuch perfection. At 
other times, when he found her melted 
into ſilent ſorrow, he affected to excuſe 
the conduct of his friend. He informed 
her, that the young gentleman's temper 
had been uneven from his intancy 
that frailty was natural to man ; that 
he might in time be reclaimed by ſelf- 


_ conviction ; he even hinted, that ſhe 


might have probably aſcribed to incon- 
ſtancy what was really the effect of ſome 
chagrin which he induſtriouſly concealed 
from his participation : but, when he 
found her diſpoſed to liſten to this laſt 
ſuggeſtion, he deſtroyed the force of it, 
by recollecting the circumſtances of his 
nocturnal rambles, which, he owned, 
would admit of no favourable con- 
ſtruction. 5 | 

By theſe means he blew the coals of 
her jealouſy, and inhanced the value of 
his own character, at the ſame time; for 
ſhe looked upon him as a mirror of faith 


ſophy were barely ſufficient to bear the 


ance : yet this was but a wretched cor- 
and, in the bitterneſs of his grief, ſwore, 
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and integrity; and the mind being over. 
charged with woe, naturally ſeeks ſome 
confident, upon whole ſympathy it can 
repoſe itſelf : indeed, his great aim was, 
to make himſelf neceſſary to her afflic- 
tion, and ſettle a goſſiping correſpond- 
ence, in the familiarity of which he 
hoped his purpoſe would certainly be 
anſwered, _ 

Vet the exertion of theſe talents was 
not limited to her alone. While he laid 
theſe trains for the hapleſs young lady, 
he was preparing ſnares of another kind 


for her unſuſpecting lover, who (for the 


completion of his miſery) about this time 


began to perceive marks of diſquiet and 


diſpleaſure in the countenance and de- 
portment of his adored Monimia: for, 
that young lady, in the midſt of her grief, 
remembered her origin, and over her vex- 
ation affected to throw a veil of tranquil- 


lity which ſerved only to give an air of 


diſguſt to her internal diſturbance. 
Renaldo, whoſe patience and philo- 


load of his other evils, would have been 
quite overwhelmed with the additional 
burden of Monimia's woe, if it had not 


aſſumed this appearance of diſeſteem, 


which, as he knew he had not deſerved 
it, brought his reſentment to his aſſiſt- 


dial to ſupport him againſt the baleful 


reflections that aſſaulted him from every 
quarter; it operated like thoſe deſperate 


remedies, which, while they ſtimulate 
exhauſted nature, help to deſtroy the 
very fundamentals of the conſtitution. 
He reviewed his own condu& with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, and could not recollect 
one circumſtance which could juſtly of- 


fend the idol of his ſoul. 


tration to diſcover the cauſe of this al- 


teration; he burned with impatience to 
know eit; his diſcernment failed him; 
and he was afraid (though he knew not 
why) to demand an explanation. His 
thoughts were ſo cireumſtanced, that he 


durſt not even unboſom himſelf to Fa- 


thom, though his own virtue and friend- 


ſhip reſiſted thoſe ſentiments that began 
to intrude upon his mind, with ſug- 
geſtions to the prejudice of our adven- 
turer's fidelity. | . 

Nevertheleſs, unable to endure the 
torments of ſuch intereſting ſuſ; penſe, he 
at length made an effort to expoſtulate 
Rag with 
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The more 

blameleſs he appeared to himſelf in this 

examination, the leſs excuſable did her 
behaviour appear. He taſked his pene- 
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with the fair orphan; and in an abrupt 
addreſs, the effect of his fear and con- 
fuſion, begged to know if he had inad- 


vertently done any thing to incur her 
diſpleaſure. Monimia hearing herſelf 
blantly accoſted in this unuſual, ſtrain, 
after repeated inſtances of his reſerve 


and ſuppoſrd inconſtancy, conſidered the 
queſtion as a freth inſult; and ſummon- 
ing her whole pride to her aſſiſtance, re- 


plied with affected tranquillity, or ra- 
ther with an air of ſcorn, that ſhe had 
no title to judge, neither did ſhe pre- 
tend to condemn his conduct. This 
anſwer, ſo wide of that tenderneſs and 


concern which had hitherto manifeſted 
itſelf in the diſpoſition of his amiable 


miſtreſs, deprived him of all power to 
carry on the converſation, and he re- 
tired with a low bow, fully convinced 
of his having irretrievably loſt the place 
he had poſſeſſed in her affection; for, to 


his imagination, warped and blinded by 


his misfortunes, her demeanor ſeemed 
_ fraught, not with a tranſient gleam of 
anger, which a reſpectful lover would 
ſoon have appeaſed, but with that con- 
tempt and indifference which denote a 
total abſence of affection and eſteem. 
She, on the other hand, miſconſtrued 


bis ſudden retreat; and now they beheld 


the actions of each other through the 
falſe medium of prejudice and reſent- 
ment. To ſuch fatal miſunderſtand- 


ings, the peace and happineſs of whole 


families often fall a facrifice, 


A XL, 


OUR ADVENTURER BECOMES AB- 


- +$SOLUTEIN HIS POWER OVER THE 


' , PASSIONS: OF EIS FRIEND; AND 
- . EFFECTS ONE HALF, OF HIS AIM. 


6 N F LUE N CE D by this di re wil. 


4 take, the breatts of thoſe unhappy 


lovers began to be invaded with the 
horrors of jealouſy; the tender-hearted 
Monimia endeavoured to .devour her 
griefs in ſilence ſhe in ſecret bemoaned 
der forlorn fate without ceaſing; her 


tears flowed without intermiſſion from 
night to morn, and from morn to night: 
© the. ſoyght not to know the object for 


vhich ſhewas forſaken; ſhe meant not 


tao upbraid her undoer; her aim was to 


fund a ſequeſtered corner, in which ſhe 
could indulge her forrow z where ſhe 
could brogd over the melancholy re- 


membrance of her former felicity, where 
ſhe could recollect thoſe happy. ſcenes 
ſhe had enjoyed under the wings of her 
indulgent parents, when her whole life 


was a revolution of pleaſures, and ſhe was 


ſurrounded with affluence, | mp,.and 
ad miration; where ſhe cochd, unmo- 
leſted, dwell upon the wretched com- 
pariſon between her paſt and preſent 
condition, and paint every circumſtance 
of her miſery in the moſt aggravating 
colours, that they might make the deeper 
impreſſion upon her mind, and the more 


ſpredily contribute to that diſſolution 


for which ſhe ardently wiſhed, as a to- 


tal releaſe from woe. 


Amidſt theſe pinings, ſhe began to 
loath all ſuſtenance; her cheeks grew 
wan, her bright eyes loſt their ſplendor, 


the roſes vaniſhed from her lips, and her 


delicate limbs could hardly ſupport their 
burden; in a word, her ſole conſola- 
tion was limited to the proſpect of de- 
poſiting her ſorrows in the grave; and 


her only wiſh was to procure a retreat 


in which ſhe might wait with reſigna- 


tion for that happy period. Yet this 


ort ſhe could not ob- 


melancholy com 
tain without the advice and mediation 


of Fathom, whom ſhe therefore {till con - 
tinued to ſee and conſult. While theſe 
conſultations were held, Renaldo's bo- 
ſom was ravaged with tempeſts of rage 


and diſtraction. He believed himſelf 
ſuperſeded in the affection of his miſ- 
treſs, by ſome favoured rival, whoſe 


ſucceſs rankled at his ſoul; and though 


he ſcarcedurſt communicate the ſuſpicion 


to his own heart, his obſervation con- 


tinually whiſpered to him, that he was 
ſupplanted by his friend Fathom ; for 
Monimia was totally detached from the 
converſation of every other man, and 


be had of late noted their intercourſe 
with diſtempered eyes. 3 


Theſe conſiderations ſometimes tranſ- 
ported him to ſuch a degree of frenzy, 


that he was tempted to ſacrifice them 
both, as traitors to gratitude, friend- 
ſhip, and love; but ſuch deliriums ſoon 
vaniſhed before his honour 1 


Hani 
If to 


ty. 5 He would not allow hi b 
think amiſs of Ferdinand, until ſome 


undoubted mark of his Fuilt ſhould 


appear; andi this was ſo far from being 


the caſe, that hitherto there was ſcarce 


a preſumption, On the contrary,” ſaid 


he to himſelf, ©I am hourly receiving 


« proofs of his ſympathy and ,attach- 


ment: pot but that he may be ine 


t innocent 
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innocent cauſe of my miſhap. His 
$ ſuperior qualifications may have at- 
« trated the eye, and engaged the heart, 
of that inconſtant fair, without his 
being ſenfible of the victory he has 
von; or, perhaps, ſhocked at the 
* conqueſt he hath unwillingly made, 
he diſcourages her advances, tries to 
« reaſon down her unjuſtifiable paſſion, 
Aland in the mean time conceals from 
_ © me the particulars, out of regard to 

my happineſs and quiet. | 

Under cover of theſe favourable con- 
jectures, our adventurer ſecurely pro- 
ſecuted his ſcheme upon the unfortu- 
nate Monimia. He dedicated himſelf 
wholly to her ſervice and converſation, 
except at thoſe times when his company 
was requeſted by Renaldo, who now 
very ſeldom exacted his attendance, In 
his miniſtry about the perſon of the 
deauteous orphan, this cunning incen- 


diary mingled ſuch awful regard, ſuch 


melting compaſſion, as effeQually ſcreen- 
ed him from the ſuſpicion of treachery, 
while he widened the fatal breach be- 
tween her and her lover, by the moſt di- 
abolical inſinuations. He repreſented 
| his friend as a voluptuary, who grati- 
fied his own appetite without the leaſt 
regard to honour or conſcience ; and, 
with a ſhew of infinite reluctance, im- 
parted ſome anecdotes of his ſenſuality, 
_ which he had feigned for the purpoſe; 
then he would exclaim in an affected 
tranſport, * Gracious Heaven | is it poſ- 
* ſible for any man who has the leaſt 
© title to perception or humanity, to in- 
jure ſuch innocence and perfection! 
For my own part, had I been fo un- 
* deſervedly happy—heaven and earth! 
Forgive my tranſports, Madam; I 
cannot help ſeeing and admiring ſuch 
divine attractions! I cannot help re- 
* ſenting your wrongs : it is the cauſe 
* of virtue I eſpouſe ; it ought to be the 
* cauſe of every honeſt man. 

He had often repeated ſuch apoſtrophes 
as theſe, which ſhe aſcribed to nothing 
elſe than ſheer benevolence and virtuous 
indignation, and actually began to think 
| he had made ſome impreſſion upon ber 
heart; not that he now entertained the 
hope of an immediate triumph over her 
chaſtity, The more he contemplated 
her character, the more difficult the con- 
queſt ſeemed to be; he therefore altered 

his plan, and reſolved to carry on his 
rs under the ſhelter of honour- 


7 
P . 


4 propolals, foreſeeing that # wife of out diſcloſing the aa of his aer 


eſtly 


her qualifications, i properly m 


an '* » 
would turn greatly to the account of the 


huſband j or if her virtue ſhould prove 
refratory, that he could at any; time 
rid himſelf of the incumbrance, by de- 


camping without beat of drum, after ' 


he ſhould be cloyed-with poſſeſſions . - 
Elevated by theſe expectations, he, 
one day, in the midſt of a preconcerted 
rhapſody, importing that he could no 
longer conceal the fre that preyed upon 
his heart, threw himſelf on his knees 
before the lovely mourner, and im- 
printed a kiſs on th fair hand, Though 
he did not preſume-to take this liberty, 
till after ſuch preparation as he thought 
had altogether extinguiſhed her regard 


for Melville, and paved the way for his. 


own reception in room of that diſcarded 


lover; he had fo far overſhot his mark, 


that Monimia, inſtead of favouring his 
declaration, ſtarted up and retired in 


ſilence, her cheeks glowing with ſhame, 


and hereyes gleaming with indignation. 
Ferdinand no ſooner recovered from 


the confuſion produced by this unex- 
_ pected repulſe, than he ſaw the neceſſity 


of — to a ſpeedy determination, 


leſt the offended fair-one ſhould appeal 
to Renaldo, in which caſe they might 


be mutually undeceived, to his utter 
ſhame and confuſion; he therefore re- 
ſolved to deprecate her anger, by hum- 


ble ſupplications, and by proteſting that 
whatever tortures he might ſuffer by 
ſuppreſſing, his ſentiments, ſhe ſhould | 
never again be offended with a decla- 
ration of his paſſion, 8 4 
Having thus appeaſed the gentle Mo- 


nimia, and diſcovered that in ſpite of 
her reſentment his friend ſtill kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of her heart, he determined to 
work an effetual ſeparation, ſo as that 


the young lady, being utterly deſerted} 


by Melyzlle, ſhould be left altogether 
in bis power. With this Chriſtian in- 
tention, he began to ſadden his cla 


with a double ſhade of penfive melany 


choly, in the preſence of Renaldo; 10 
ſtifle a ſucceſhon of involuntary fighs ; 
to anſwer from the purpoſe; to be 1nco- 
herent in his diſcourſe ; and, in a word, 
to act the part of a perſon wrapt up in 
forrowful cogitation. , | 6:08, 

Count Melville, ſoon as he perceived 


theſe ſymptoms, very kindly enquired 
into the capſe of them, and was not a 
little alarmed to hear the artful and era - 


five anſwers of Ferdinand; who, with - 
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other-corner of the world. Rouzed by 
this intreaty, the Hungarian's jeatouſy 
awoke, and with violent agitation he 
exclaimed : '* Then are my fears too 
* true! My dear Fathom, I compre- 


hend the meaning of your requeſt. 
I have for ſome time perceived an hoſt 


« of Horrorsapproaching from that quar- 


ter. I know your worth and honour. | 
I depend upon your friendſhip; and 
<*conjure' you by all the ties of it, to 
free me at once from the moſt miſe- 
© rable ſuſpenſe, by owning you have 


© involuntarily captivated the heart of 
© that unhappy maiden?” (BR 


To this folemn interrogation he made 


no reply; but ſhedding a flood of tears, 


(of which he had always a ee 
at command) he repeated his deſire of 
withdrawing and took God to witneſs, 
that what he propoſed was folely for the 
et of his honoured patron 'and be- 
loved friend. Enough !* cried the un- 


fortunate Renaldo; * the meaſure of my 
woes is now filled up.“ So ſaying, 


be fell backwards in a ſwoon, from 
which he was with difficulty recovered 
to the ſenſation of the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments. During this paroxiſm, our ad- 


venturer nurſed him with infinite care 


and tenderneſs; he exhorted him toſum- 


mon all his fortitude to his aſſiſtance; 
to remember his fore-fathers, and ex- 


ert himſelf in the imitation. of their 
virtues; to fly from thoſe bewitching 
_ Charms which had enſlaved his better 


part; to retrieve his peace of mind, by 


reflecting on the inconſtancy and ingra- 
titude of woman, and amuſe his ima- 
gination in the purſuit of honour and 


lory. 


After theſe admonitions, he amuſed 
his ears with a forged detail of the gra- 
dual advances: made to him by Moni- 
mia, and the ſteps he had taken to diſ- 
courage her addreſſes, and re-eſtabliſh 
her virtue; poiſoning the mind of that 


credulous youth to tuch a degree, that 


in all probability he would have put a 


fatal period to his own exifience, bad 


not Fathom found means to ullay the 


rage of his extaſy, by the cunning ar- 
rangement of oppoſite conſiderations. 


He ſet bis pride againſt his love; he op- 
poſed his reſentment to his ſorrow, and 
his ambition to bis deſpair. Notwith- 
ſtanding the balance of power; ſo ſettled 
among theſe antagoniſts, ſo violent were 


the ſhocks of their fucceſſive conflicts, 
ue Bo k 4 | | 
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earneſtly begged leave to retire into ſome 


that his boſom fared like à wretched 
province, haraſſed, depopulated, and lad 


waſte, by two fierce contending armies, 


From this moment his life was nothing 
but an alternation of ſtarts and reveries; 
he wept and raved by turns, according 
to the prevailing guſt of paſſion; food 
became a ſtranger to his lips, and ſleep 
to his eye - lids; he could not ſupport 
the preſence of Monimia; her abſence 
increaſed the torture of his pangs; and 
when he met her by accident, he ſtarted 
back with horror, like a traveller who 
chances to tread upon a ſnake, - 

The poor afflicted orphan, worn to 4 


ſhadow. with felf-conſuming-:anguiſh, 


eager to find ſome lowly retreat, where 


. ſhe could breathe out her ſoul in peace, 


and terrified at the frantick behaviour 
of Renaldo, communicated to Fathom 
her deũre of removing, and begged that 
he would take a ſmall picture of her 
father, decorated with diamonds, and 


convert them into money, for the ex- 


panes of her ſubſiſtence. This was the 
aft pledge of her family, which ſhe had 
received from her mother, who had 
preſerved it in the midſt of numberleſs 
diſtreſſes; and no other ſpecies of miſery 
but that which ſhe groaned under could 
have prevailed upon the daughter to part 
with it. But, excluſive of other motives, 
the very image itſelf, by recalling to her 
mind the honours of her name, up- 
braided her with living in dependence 
upon a man who had treated her with 
ſuch indignity and ingratitude; beſides, 
ſhe flattered herſelf with the hope that 
ſhe ſhould not long ſurvive the loſs of 
this teſtimoniaaal. 
Our adventurer, with many profel- 
ſions of ſorrow and mortification at his 
own want of capacity to prevent ſuch 


an alienation; undertook to diſpoſe of 
it to the beſt advantage, and to provide 


her with a cheap and retired apartment, 


to which he. would conduct her in ſafety, 


though at the hazard of his life. In the 

mean time, however, he repaired to his 
friend Renaldo; and after having ad- 
moniſhed him to arm his ſavl. with pa- 

tience and philoſophy, declared that 

Monimia's guilty f puſſion for whimſelt 
could no longer be kept within bounds: 
that ſhe-had conjured him, in the moſt 
preſſing manner, to aſſiſt her in eſcaping 
from a houſe which ſhe conſidered a8 


the worlt of dungeons; becauſe ſhe-was 
in it daily expoſed to-the- fight and cem 
pany of a man whoim The:dateſted ; ee 


at” 


that ſhe had bribed him to compliance 
with her requeſt, not only with repeated 
promiſes of eternal love and ſubmiſſion, 
but alſo with the picture of her father 
ſet with diamonds, which ſhe had hi- 
therto reſerved as the laſt and greateſt 
teſtimony of her affection and eſteem; - 
With theſe words, he preſented the 
fatal pledge to the eyes of the aſtoniſſied 
youth, upon whom it operated like the 
poiſonous ſight of the baſiliſæ; for, in 
an inſtant, the whole paſſions of his 
ſoul were in the moſt violent agitation. 
© What!' cried he, in an extaſy of rage, 
© is ſhe ſo abandoned to perfidy, ſo loft 
to ſname, ſo damned to conſtancy, to 
gratitude, and virtuous love, as to 
© meditate the means of leaving me 
«without decency, without remorſe 


to forſake me in my adverſity, when 


© my- hapleſs: fortune can no longer 


« flatter the pride and vanity of her ex- 
L pectation JO woman! woman ! wo- | 


man! what ſimile ſhall I find to illuſ- 
© trate the character of the ſex? 
I will not have recourſe to vain com- 
__ plaints and feeble exclamations. By 
© Heaven l ſhe thall not eſcape; ſhe ſhall 
© not triumph in her levity; ſhe ſhall 


not exult in my diſtreſs: no I will 


© rather ſacrifice her to my juſt reſent- 
© ment; to the injured powers of love 
and friendſhip. I will act the aveng- 
ing miniſter of Heaven! I will man- 
« gle that fair boſom which contains ſo 
falſe a heart! I will tear her to pieces, 
and ſcatter thoſe beauteous limbs, as a 
_ © prey 10 the beaſts of the field and the 
-_ $-fowl&:of the rainy 1 bf 2, 

Fathom, who expected this ſtorm, 
far from attempting to oppoſe it's pro- 


greſs, waited with patience until it's 


firtt violence was overblown ; then, al- 
luming an air of condolence, animated 
with that reſolution: Which a- friend 
ooght+ to maintain on ſuch occaſions, 


My dear count, ſaid he, I am not. 


Lat all ſurprized at your emotion, be- 
© cauſe I KH what a heart, ſuſcepti- 
ble as yours, mult feel frum the apoſ- 
tacy of one Who has .reigned ſo long 

the object of your love, admiration, 

and eſteem; Vour endeavours to drive 
her from your thoughts, mult create 
dan agony much more ſevere than that 

5 which divorces the ſoul-from the body. 

4: Nevertheleſs,{I am ſo confident of 
vont virtue and your manhood, as to 

 ©rforeſen: that you will allow the frail 


I 
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+ Movimia-t9 execute that. reſolution 10 mother lodging. without laſs f time, 
qu 8. 2 


probe your wounds to the quick; but 
thoſe pangs will be ſoothed by thegen- 
tle and ſalutary wing of. time, and that 
probing will rouze you to a due ſenſe 


of your own dignity and importance, 


attention to objects far more wortliy 
of your contemplation. All the hopes 
of happineſs you had cheriſhed in the 
poſſeſſion of Monimia, are now irre- 
coverably blaſted; her heart is now 
debaſed beneath your conſideration; 
her love is, without all doubt, extin- 
guiſhed, and her honour irretrievably 
loſt ; inſomuch, that were ſhe to pra- 
feſs ſorrow for her indiſcretion, and 
implore your forgiveneſs with the moſt 
ſolemn promiſes of regarding you. for 
the future with unalterable fidelity 
and affe tion, you ought not to reſtore 
her to that place in your heart Which 
ſhe hath ſo meanly forfeited, becauſe 
you could not at the ſame time rein. 
ſtate her in the poſſeſſion. of that deli- 
cate eſtrem, without which there is no 
harmony, no rapture, no true enjoy- 
ment in lore. No, my dear Renaldo, 
expel the unworthy tenant from you 
boſom; allow her to fill up the mea - 
ſure of her ingratitude, by deſerting 
her lover, friend, and benefactor. 
Your. glory demands her diſmiſſion; 
6 the world will applaud your genere- 


c ſity, and your own. heart approve af 


« your conduct: fo diſincumbered, let 


us exert aurſelves once mote in pro- 
moti ng your departure from this iſland, 
« that you may reviſit your fatheris 
houſe, do juſtiee to yourſelſ and amia- 
ble ſiſter, and take yengeance oh the 
author of your wrongs ; then dedicaſ 
vyourlelf to glory, in imitation of y 
4 renowned: anceſtors, and: flouriſh in 
the favour of your Imperial patron. 
1. Thele remon&rances had ſuch effect 
upon the Hungarian, that his face was 
lighted up by a tranſient gleam of ſatis- 
faction; he emhraced Ferdinand wich 
great ardour, calling him his pride, his 
Mentor, his good genius; and intreated 
him to gratify the inclination. of that 
- fickle, exeature, ſo far as to.convey ber 


white 


which will enable you to convert your 
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white he would, by abſenting himſelf, 
favour their retreat. 7 
Our hero having obtained this permiſ- 


ſion, went imme ately to the ſkirts of 
the town, where he had previouſly be- 
 fpoke a ſmall, though neat apartment, 


at the houſe of an old woman, widow 


of a French refugee; he had already re- 
 connoitred the ground, by 8 
| His landlady, from whoſe poverty an- 
cComplaiſance he found ron an to expect 
all ſorts of freedom and opportunity for 
the accompliſhment of his aim upon 
Monimia's perſon, 
| pops for her reception, he return 
to that diſconſolate beauty, to whom he 
preſented ten guineas, which he pretend- 
ed to have raiſed by pledging the pic- 
ture; though he himſelf acted as the 


 pawnbroker on this occaſion, for a very 


plain and obvious reaſon. | 
I The fair orphan was overjoyed to find 
her with ſo ſpeedily accompliſhed : ſhe 


| forthwith packed up her neceſſaries in a 


trunk; and a hackney-coach was call- 
ed in the duſk of the evening, in which 
the imbarked with her baggage and con- 

| ductor. hs . 


Yet ſhe did not leaye the habitation of 


Renaldo without regret, In the inſtant 
of parting, the idea of that unfortunate 
uth was aſſociated with every well- 


— object that preſented itſelf to her 


eyes; not as an inconſtant, ungenerous, 
and perjured ſwain, but as the accom- 
pliſhed, the virtuous, the melting lover, 
who had captivated her virgin heart. As 
Fathom led her to the door, ſhe was 
met by Renaldo's dog, which had long 
been her favourite, and the poor animal 
wning upon her as ſhe paſſed, her 
eart was overwhelmed with ſuch a 
guſn of tenderneſs, that a flood of tears 


med down her cheeks, and ſhe had 


. well · nigh ſunk upon the floor. 
* Pendnane n this emotion ag 


dme laſt tribute ſhe would pay to Renal- 


Ho, hurried her into the coach, where 
the ſoon recovered her compoſure; and 
in a little time he uſhered her into the 
| houſe of Madame La Mer, by whom ſlie 
way received with great cordiality, and 
conducted to her apartment, with which 
The found no other fault but that of it's 
being too good for one in her forlorn 
ſituation: here, while the tear of gra · 
titude ſtarted in either eye, the thanked 
pur ad venturer for his beneyolence and 
kind concern, aſſuring him, that the 
would not fail daily to beſeech the Moſt 


The room — | 


he endeavou 


High to ſhower down bleſſings win 
him, as the orphan's friend and protec. 
ter- D. d A ne 
Fathom was not deficient in thoſe ex. 
preſſions that were beſt — — to her 
ſent turn of mind 1 he obſerved, that 
what he had done way in obedience to 
the dictates of common humanity, which 
would have prompted him to aſſiſt any 
fellow-creature in diſtreſs; but that her 
pecuhar virtue and qualifications were 
luch as challenged the utmoſt exertion 
of his faculties in her ſervice. He ſaid, 
that ſurely Heaven had not created ſuch 
perfection in vain j that ſhe was deſtined 
to receive as well as to communicate 
happineſs; and that the Providence which 
ſhe ſo piouſly adored, would not fail, 
in due ſeaſon, to raiſe her from diftreſs 
and affliction, to that honour and feli. 
city for which ſhe was certainly ordain. 
ed: in the mean time, he intreated her to 


depend upon his ſervice and fidelity; and 


the article of her board being ſettled, he 


lefther tothe company and conſolation of 


her diſcreet hoſteſs, who ſoon inſinuated 
herſelf into the good opinion of her 
beauteous lodper. | 
While our hets was employed inthis 
tranſaction, Renaldo fallied forth ina 


fort of intoxication, which Fathom's ad- 
monitions had inſpired; and repairing 


to a certain noted coffee - houſe, engaged 
at cheſs with an old French refugee, 


that his attention, by being otherwiſe 


employed, might not ſtray towards that 


fatal object which he ardently wiſhed to 


forget. But, unluckily for him, he had 
ſcarce performed three moves of the 


game, when his ears were expoſed to a 


dialogue between two young gentlemen; 
one of whom afked the other if he would 


go and ſee the orphan acted at one of 


the theatres ; obſerving, as a farther 
inducement, that the part of Monimia 
would be performed by a young gentle- 
woman wie had never appeared on the 
ſtage, At mention of that name, Re- 
naldo _ for, 3 | 
properly belong to his orphan, it was 
the! uppetiiion by which ſhe had been 
diſtinguiſhed ever ſince her ſeparation 
from her father's houſe; and there} 
it recalled her to his imagination in the 
molt intereſting point of view. Though 

red fo expel the image by 4 
cloſer application to His play, . now 
and then it intruded upon his fancy, 
and at each return made a ſtronger im- 
preſſion; ſo that he found himlelf = 


122232458 


it did not 


erefote 


1 1 ö „ a — ay 3 


dhe ſituation of - an_ unfortunate bark 
ſtranded upon ſome hidden rock, which, 
when the wind begins to blow, feels 
every ſucceeding wave more boiſterous 
than the former, until, with irreſiſtible 
fury, they ſurmount her decks, ſweep 


every thing before them, and daſh her 


all to pieces. e 
The refugee had obſerved his firſt 
emotion, which he attributed to an un- 

foreſeen advantage he himſelf had gain- 
ed over the Hungarian: but ſecing him, 
in the ſequel, bite his lip, roll his eyes, 

oan, writhe his body, ejaculate inco- 

— curſes, and neglect his game, 


the Huguenot concluded that he was 


mad ; and being ſeized with terror and 


| _ diſmay, got up and ſcampered off with- - 


out ceremony or heſitation. 


. Melville, thus left to the horrors of 


his. own thought, which tortured him 


with the apprehenſion of loſing Moni- 


mia for ever, could no longer combat 


that ſuggettion, but ran homewards with 


all the {peed he could exert, in order to 
prevent her retreat. When he croſſed 
the threſhold, he was ſtruck with ſuch 
a damp of preſaging fear, that he durſt 
not in perſon — her apartment, 
nor even, by que 
form himſelf of the particulars he want - 
ed to know: yet his ſuſpence becoming 
more inſupportable than his fear, he 
ruſhed from room to room in queſt of that 
which was not to be found; and ſeeing 
Monimia's chamber - door open, entered 
the deſerted temple in a Rate of diſtrac · 
tion, calling aloud upon her name. All 


was ſilent, ſolitary, and woeful. © She is 


gone! he cried, ſhedding a flood of 
tears; © ſhe is for ever loſt; and all m 

« hopes of happineſs are fled !' 64 

So ſaying, he ſunk upon that couch 
on which Monimia had oft repoled, and 
abandoned himſelf to all the exceſs of 
grief and deſpondence. In this deplo- 


rable condition he was found by our 


adventurer, who gently chid him for his 
want of reſolution, and again-repelled 
his ſorrow, by arouſing his reſentment 
againſt the innocent cayle of his diſquiet, 
having beforehand. forged the particulars 
of provocation, 5 Is it poſſible, ſaid 
he, © that Renaldo can ſtill retain the 
# leaſt ſentiment. of .x 
woman, by whom he has been ſo un- 
_ f. gratefully forſaken and fo unjuſtl 
© ſcored? Ie it poſſible he can be ſo 
Aiſturbed by the loſs of a creature who 
is herſelf Joſt to all virtue and deco. 
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ioning the ſervant, in- 


d for a fickle 


rum? Time and reflection, my wor- 


thy friend, will — of that in · 


« glorious malady : and the future miſ- 
« conduct, of that damſel 
vill, doubtleſs, contribute 0 dhe ve- 
* covery of your peace. Z 


© at leaving the houſe where ſhe had 


© received ſo many marks of the moſ 
« delicate aſfection, was in all reſpecte 
« ſo oppoſite to honour and decency, 
that 1 could ſcarce refrain from tell- 


ing her I was ſhocked at her deport- 
© ment, even while ſhe loaded me with 
« proteſtatious of love, When a wo- 


man's heart is once depraved, ſhe bids 
adieu to all reftraint 3 the preſerves 
no meaſures, It was not fimply con- 


a an 


do; ſhe ſeems to reſent his bei 
able to live under her diſdain; an 


- 


© that reſentment ſtoops to objects un- 
* worthy of indignation. Even your 


© dog was not exempted from the ef- 


« fetts of her diſpleaſure; for, in her 


« paſlage io the door, ſhe kicked the 


poor animal as one of your depen- 


« dantss and in our way to the apart- 


© ment I had provided for her, (he en- 


« tertained me with a ludicrous cum- 
© ment upon the manner in which you 
* firſt made hor acquainted with your 


« paſſion. All that modeſty of carriage, - 


all that chaſtity of conyerſation, all that 
* dignity of grief, which ſhe knew ſo 


« well how to affect, is now entirely laid 
aſide, and when I quitted her, ſhe 


© ſeemed the molt gay, giddy, and im- 
« pertinent.of her ſe gx. 

© Gracious powers {' exclaimed Re- 
naldo, ſtarting from the couch . am I 
© under the 


has. repreſented them? Such à total 


is monſtrous and unnatural ! Such, 


the wind, uncertain as a calm at 
every fantaſtick guſt of paſſiom, or of 


him. -Congratulate-yourſelf, there 


fore, my friend, upon your. happ 


5 deliverance from ſuch a domeſtick 


« plagues upon the voluntary exile of a 
« traitor. from your boſom : recallect 


the dictates of your duty, your diſ- 


c cretion, and your glory, and 
upon the honours and elevated en- 
joyment for which you are certainly 


«. oxdained.. Tonight, let nn — 
chea | 
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tempt which the expreſſed for Renal 


luſion of a dream; or 
are theſe things really ſo, as my friend 


and ſudden degeneracy- is amazing! 


my dear count, replied our here, is 
the capriee of a female heart, fickle.as 


| lea, 
fixed to no principle, but ſwayed by 
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_ © chearful bottle anticipate your ſucceſs ; 
© andito-morrow I will accompany you 
© to the houſe of an uſurer, who, I am 
© 'informed,' fears no riſk, provided 
* twenty” per cent. be given, and the 
* borrower's life inſured.” 


4-0 MAP 
THE ART OF BORROWING FARTHER 


EXPLAINED, AND AN ACCOUNT. 


| OF A STRANGE PHENOMENON, 
N this manner did the artful incen- 


diary work upon the paſſions of the 
- credulous unſuſpecting Hungarian, who 


preſſed him to his breaſt with the moſt 
cordial expreſſions of friendſhip, call- 
ing him his guardian, his ſaviour, his 


ſecond father, and gave himſelf up whol- 


ly,to his advice. | 

Next morning, according to the plan 
they had laid over night, they repaired 

toa tavern in the neighbourhood of the 
| perſon to whom our adventurer had been 

directed, and were fortunate enough to 


find him in the houſe, tranſacting a. 


money affair with a'young gentleman 
who treated him with his morning's 


That affair being negociated, he ad- 


journed into another room with Re— 
raldo- and his companion, who were 
not a little ſurprized to ſee this miniſter 
of Plutus in the ſhape of a young 


ſprightly beau, trimmed up in all the 


foppery of the faſhion; for they had hi- 


therto always affociated with the idea 


of an uſurer, old age, and ruſty ap: 


parel. After divers modiſh- congees, he 
begged to know to what he ſhould at- 


tribute the honour of their meſſage ; 
when Ferdinand, who ated the orator, 


told him, that his friend Count Mel- 


ville, having occaſion for a ſum of 


money, had been direfted to a gentle- 


man of his name, And I ſuppoſe," 
added he, you are the ſon of the per- 


© fon with whom the affair is to be ne- 


* pociated.” 


dir,“ ſaid this petit maitre, with a 


ſmile, I perceive you are ſurprized to 
fete one r. profeſſions in the ap- 

„ e of aà gentleman; and per- 
| Kaps your Roll cms will not 1 
© when I- tell you, that my education 
as liberal, and that I once had the 
© honour” to bear a commiſſion in the 
* Britiſh army. Lwas, indeed, a firſt 
(-hieutenant of mar ines, and will ven- 
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ture to ſay, chat no officer in the fer 

vice was more delièate than myſelf, 
in obſerving all the punctilios of ho- 
nour. T entertained the utmoſt con- 


tempt for all the trading part of the 
nation, and ſuffered myſelf to be run 
through the body in a duel; rather 


than roll with a brother lieutenant, 


who was a breker's ſon: but, thank 
Heaven! I have long ago conquered 
all thoſe ridieulous prejudices; I ſoon 


obſerved, that without money there 
was no reſpect, honour, or cohve- 


nience to be acquired in life; that 
wealth amply ſupplied the want of 
wit, merit, and pedigree, having in- 
fluence and pleaſure ever at command; 
and that the world never failed to 
worſhip the flood of affluence, with- 


out examining the dirty channels 
through which it commonly flowed. 
At the end of the war, finding my 


appointments reduced to two ſhillings 


and four-pence per day, and being 


addicted to ' pleaſures which I could 
not poſſibly purchaſe from ſuch a fund, 
1 fold my half-pay for two hundred 


pounds, which J lent upon bond to 


A young officer of the ſame regiment, 


on condition that he ſhould inture his 


life, and reſtore one-fourth part of the 
ſum by way of premium. 


the borrower, having in ſix weeks ex- 


pended the money, made an excurſion 
- on the highway, was apprehended, 
tried, convicted of felony, and cut 


his own throat, to prevent the ſhame 
of a publick execution; ſo that his 


bond was diſcharged by the inſurers. 


In ſhort, - gentlemen, when, I en- 
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gaged in this buſineſs, I determined 


to carry it on with ſuch ſpirits as 


would either make my fortune, or 
entirely ruin me in a little time; and 
hitherto my endeavours have been 
tolerably ſucceſsful: nor do I think 


my proceedings a whit more criminal 
or unjuſt, than thoſe of other mer- 
chants, ho ſtrive to tuin their money 
to the beſt account! Ihe commodity 
I deal ing is caſn ; and it is my bu- 


ſineſs to ſell it to the beſt advantage. 
A London factor ſends à cargo-of 


goods to market, and if he gets two 
hundred per cent. upon the ſale, be is 


commended for his induſtry and ad- 


© dreſs.” If L ſell money for one-fourth 


part of that profit, certain perſons 
« will be ſo unjuſt, as to cry ſhame 


upon 


I happen- 
ed to be lucky in this-firſt eſſay; for 


FERDINAND COUNT 'FATHONM: 
. upon me, for taking ſuch advantage 


neighbour's diſtreſs: not conſi - 
„ dering, that the trader took four times 
© the ſame advantage of thoſe people who 
, bought bis cargo, though his riſłk was 
„not half ſo great as mine; and al- 
„though the money I ſold, perhaps re- 
« trieved the borrower from the very 
«jaws of deſtruction. For example, it 
« was but yeſterday I; ſaved a worthy 
man from being arreſted for a ſum of 
money, for which he had baileda friend 
« who treacherouſly left him in the 
lurch; as he did not foreſee what 


© would. happen, he had made no pro- 


© yiFon-for the demand, and his ſphere 
« of life ſecluding him from all torts 
© of monied intercourſe, he could not 
© raiſe the caſh: by his credit in the uſual 
way of borrowing; ſo that, without 
© my aſſiſtance, he muſt have gone to 
© gaol; a diſgrace. which would have 
© proved fatal to the peace of his fa- 
© mily, and vtterly ruined his reputa · 
tion. Nay, that very young gentle 
man from whom I juſt now parted, 
{will-in all probability be indebted 
© to. me for a very genteel livelihood. 
He had obtained the abſolute pro- 
© miſ2 of being provided for, by a 
great man, who fits at the helm of at- 


fairs in a neighbouring kingdom; but 


being defingte of all other reſources, 
he could not have equipped himſelf 
5 for the voyage, in order to profit by 
„his lardſhip's intention, unleſs I had 
{enabled him to purſue his good for- 
n e er ben hae cir 

Renaldo was not à little pleaſed to 
hear this harangve, to which Fathom 
replied with many florid encomiums 
upon the uſurer's good ſenſe and hu- 


mane diſpoſiclon: then he explained the 


errand of his friend, which was to bor - 
row three hundred pounds, in order: to 
retrieve his inheritance, of which he: had 
been defrauded in his abfengee. 
Sir, ſaid the lender, addreſſing 
himſelf to Count Melville, © pretend 
to have acquired by experience ſome 
ill in phyſiognomyz and though 
chere are ſome faces ſo: deeply diſguiſ- 
Vedtas to baffle all the penetration of 
our art, there are others in waichthe 
heart, appears with ſuch nakedaeis of 
*; integrity. as at once to recommend it 
to gur good-will. 4 Lown, your EQUN - 
* 'tenange.: prepoſſeſſes mel in your fa- 
vourz and you nſhall ba accommo- 
e 7533, 02:28. ue e e e. 
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dated upon choſe terms from which Þ 
never deviate, provided you can find 
proper ſecurity that you ſhall not 
quit the Britiſh dominions ; for that, 
« with me, is a condition /ize qνν.· nn. 


This was a very diſagreeable decla - 
ration to Renaldo, who candidly owned, 
that as his concerns lay upon the con- 
tinent, his purpole was to leave Eng- 
land without delay. The uſurer pro- 
feſſed himſelf ſorry that it was not in 


his power to oblige him; and, in order 


to prevent any farther importunity, aſ- 
ſured them, he had laid it down as a 
maxim, from which he would never 


ſwerve, to avoid all dealings with peo- 


ple whom (if need ſhould be) he could 
not ſue by the laws of this realm. 
Thus the intervention of one un- 


lucky and unforeſeen circumſtance blaſt- 
ed, in an inſtant, the budding hopes of 


Melville; who, while his viſage exhi- 


bited the molt ſorrowful diſappoint - 
ment, begged to know, if there .was- 
any perſon of his acquaintance Who 
might be leis ſcrupulous in that parti- 


cular. 


The young. gentleman directed them | 


to another member of his profeſſion; 


an, wiſhing them ſucceſs, took his leave 
with great form and complaiſance. , This 


inſtance of politeneſs was, however, no 
more than a ſhift to diſengage himſelf 
the more eaſily from their intreaties; 
for, when the caſe was opened to the 
ſecond uſurer, he bleſſed himſelf from 
ſuch cuſtomers, and diſmiſſed them with 
the moſt mortifying and booriſh refuſal. 
Notwithſtanding theſe repulſes, Renaldo 
reſolved to make one deſperate puſh ; 
and, without allowing himſelf the leaſt 


reſpite, ſolicited, ope by one, not fewer 
than fiftcen perſons ho dealt in this 
kind ot traffick, and his propolals wenne 
rejected by each. At laſt, fatigued by 


the tojl, and exaſperated, at the ill ſuo- 
ceſs of his expedition; and halt mad 


with the recollection of his finances, 
which were now drained to half a 
crown, * Since we have noching torx 


< peck," cried he, from the; tayour of 


„ -Chattians, let, us have recourſe td 
ther deſcendants of Judah. Thouglz 


© they, lie under the general reproach pf 
nations, as à people dead to virtie 


and benevolenca, and wholly devoted 


tot avarice, fraud, and extortion; the 


moſt ſavage of their tribe cannattreat 


b w. . &. e ne d atrtence; 
* . g. 
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6 rence, than I have experienced amon 
© thoſe who are the authors of their re- 
0 proach.” | | | 
Although Fathom looked upon this 

poſal as an extravagant ſymptom of 
deſpair, he affected to approve of the 
ſcheme, and encouraged Renaldo with 
the hope of ſucceeding in another quar- 


ter even if this expedition ſhould fail: 


for, by this time, our adventurer was 
half refolved to export him at his own 
charge, rather than he ſhould be much 


longer reſtricted im his deſigns upon Mo- 


nimia. | 


* Meanwhile, being reſolved to try the 


experiment upon the children of Iſrael, 


they betook themſelves to the houſe of 


a rich Jew, whoſe wealth they conſider- 
ed as a proof of his rapaciouſneſs; 


and, being admitted into his compting- 
houſe, they found him in the midſt of 
half a dozen clerks, when Renaldo, in 


his imagination, likened him unto a 
miniſter of darkneſs ſurrounded by his 


familiars, and planning ſchemes of mi- 
fery to be executed upon the hapleſs 
ſons of men. In ſpite of theſe ſug- 
geſtions, which were not at all miti- 

ted by the forbidding aſpect of the 
; rin, he demanded a private audi- 
ence; and, being uſhered into another 
apartment, he explained his buſineſs 
with manifeſt marks of diſorder and 


affliction. Indeed, his confuſion was in 
ſome meaſure owing to the looks of the 


Jew; who, in the midſt of his exordium, 
pulled down his eye-brows, which 


were ſurprizingly black and buſhy, 


ſo as, in appearance, totally to extin- 


guiſh his vifage, though he was all the 


time obſerving our youth from behind 
"thoſe almoſt impenetrable thickets. 
Mielville having ſignified his requeſt, 


« Young gentleman, ſaid the Iſraelite, 
with a molt diſcordant voice, * what in 
© the name of goodneſs could induce 


vou to come to me upon ſuch an er- 
© rand? Did you ever hear that I lent 
s money to ſtrangers without ſecurity ?* | 
No, replied Renaldo; nor did I 


believe I ſhould profit by my applica- 


tion: but my affairs are deſperate; 
© and my propolals having been reject- 
© ed by every Chriſtian to whom they 
were offered, I was reſolved to try 
my fate among the Jews, who are 


© reckoned another ſpecies of men. 
_ Fathom, alarmed at this abrupt re- 
y, which. he ſuppoſed could not fail 


o diſguſt the merchant, interpoſed in 


g the converſation,” by making an apolo- 
en. 


gy for the plain deali 


who, he ſaid, was ſoured and ruffled 


by his misfortunes 1 then, exerting 
that power of eloquence which he had 
at command, he expoſtulated upon Re- 


naldo's claim and expectations; de- 
ſcribed the wrongs he had ſuffered, ex 


tolled his virtue, and drew a moſt pa- 
thetick picture of his diſtreſs. | 


The Jew liſtened attentively for ſome 


time ; then his eye-brows began to riſe 


and fall alternately : he coughed, ſneez- 


ed, and winking hard, I am plagued, 


faid he, * with a ſalt rheum that trick. 
les from my eyes without intermiſ- 


© fion.” So ſaying; he wiped the moi- 
ſture from his {= and — ded in 
theſe words. Sir, your ſtory is plau- 
© ſible, and your friend is a good adyo- 
* cate; but, before I give an anſwer to 
your demand, I muſt beg leave to 
© aſk if you can produce undeniable 


© evidence of your being the identical 


«© perſon you really aſſume. If you 
are really the Count De Melville, 
© you will excuſe my caution ; we can- 
not be too much on our guard againſt 
© fraud, though I muſt own you have 
© not the air of an impoſtor,” _ 
Renaldo's eyes began to ſparkle at 
this preliminary queſtion ; to which he 
replied, that he could procure the telti 


mony of the emperor's miniſter, to 


whom he had occafionally paid his re- 
ſpects ſince his firſt arrival in England. 
If that be the caſe,' ſaid the Jew, 
take the trouble to call here to-mor- 
row morning at eight o'clock, and I 
will carry you in my own cvach to 
the houte of his excellency, with 
whom I nave the honour to be ac- 
quainted ; and, if he has nothing to 
object againſt your character or pre- 
tenſions, I will contribute my aſſiſt- 
ance towards your obtaining jultice 
at the Imperial court.“ : 

The Hungarian was fo much con- 
founded at this unexpected reception, 


that he had not power to thank the mer- 


chant for his promiſed favour, but 
ſtood motionleſs and ſilent, while the 
ſtreams of gratitude ran down his 


cheeks. This genuine emotion of the 


heart was of more weight with the 
Jew than the eloquent acknowledgment 
which Ferdinand took the opportunity 


of making for his friend; and he was 


fain to diſmiſs them a little abruptly 
in order to prevent a ſecond diſcharge of 
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that fame rheum of which he had al- 
ready complainel. ü 
Melville recollected all that had hap- 
pened as a dream, which had no foun- 
dation in truth, and was all day long 
in a ſort of delirium, produced by the 
alternate guſts of hope and fear that 
ſil agitated his boſom; for he was 
not yet without apprehenſion of being 
again diſappointed by ſome unlucky 
een pant ef el: 
He did not, however, fail to be 
punctual to the hour of his appoint- 
ment, when the Jew told him, there 
vould be no occaſion for viſiting the 
ambaſſador, becauſe Renaldo had been 
the preceding day recognize! by one 
of the clerks, who had been employed 
as, àa purveyor in the Imperial army; 
and who, knowing his family, con- 
firmed every thing he had alledged, 
After breakfaſt, continued this be- 
nevolent Iſraelite, Iwill give you an 
order upon my banker for use hun- 
dred pounds, that you may be ena- 
© bled to appear at Vienna, as the ſon 
and repreſentative of Count Melville; 
and you ſhall. allo be furniſhed with 
{a letter of recommendation to a per- 


ſon of forme influence at that court, 


* whoſe. friendſhip and countenance 
may be of ſome ſervice to your ſuit ; 
© for I, am, now. heartily engaged in 
© your intereſt, in coni-quence of the 
fair and unblemiſhed character which 
J find; you have hitherto main- 
„ tained.“ | a ei 

The reader muſt appeal to his own 
heart, to acquire a juſt idea of Renal- 
do's feelings when every tiitle of theſe 
premiſes was fulfilled, and the mer- 
chant refuſed ta take one farthing by 
way of premium, contenting himſelf 
with the ſlender ſecurity of a perſonal 
bond. IIe was, in truth, , ovez whelm- 
ed wich the obligation, and certainly 
diſpoſed to believe, that his benefactor 
was ſomething more than human. As 


tor Fathom, bis ſcatiments took a dif- 


ferent turn; and he ſcrupled not to 
Impute all this kindnefs to ſome deep- 
laid igtereſted. ſcheme, , the ſcope of 
which he could not at. preſent compre- 


egg : 
Alfter the tumults of the young gen- 
tleman's joy had ſubſided, and he found 
himſelf aka of that burdenſome po- 
verty, under Which he had groaned. ſo 
unde his thoughts, which before were 
«\hipated upon the various circumſtan- 
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ces of diſtreſs, began to collect them- 
ſelves in a body, and to reſume their 

deliberations upon a ſubject Which 

they had been long accuſtomed to con- 
ſider ; this was no other than the for- 
lorn Monimia, whoſe idea now emerged 

in his boſom, being diſencumbered of 
one part of the load by which it had 
been depreſſed. He mentioned, her 

name to Fathom, with marks of the 
moſt melting compaſſion, deplored her 

apoſtaſy, and, while he proteſted that 

he had divorced her for ever from his 
heart, expreſſed an inclination to ſee 

her once more before his departure, that 
he might in perſon exhort her to peni- 

tence and reformation.  _ 

Our adventurer, who dreaded ſuch 
an interview as the infallible means of 
his own ruin, reſiſted the propoſal with 
the whole power of his clocution. He 
affirmed, that Renaldo's defire was a 
manifeſt proof that he ſtill retained part 
of the fatal poiſon which that inchant- 
reſs had ſpread within his veins, and 
that the fight of her, ſoftened by his 
reproaches into tears and affected con- 
trition, would diſpel his reſentment, 


diſable his manhood, and blow the 


embers of his former paſſion to ſuch a 
rage, as would hurry him on to a re- 
conciliation, which would debaſe his 
honour and ruin his future, peace. In 
a word, Ferdinand deſcribed the dan- 
ger that would attend the meeting in 
ſuch emphatick terms, that the Hunga- 
rian ſtarted with horror at the picture 
which he drew, and in this particular 
conformed with the admonition of his 
friend. 3 | „ 
One hundred pounds of the Jew's 
money was immediately appropriated far 
the payment of his mott urgent debts; 
tae like ſum he preſented to his friend 
Fathom, with a ſolemn promiſe of ſhar- 
ing with him whatever good fortune 
might await him in Germany: and 
though Monimia had forfeited all title to 
his regard, ſo ill could he bear the pro- 
ſpe& of her diftreſs, that he entruſted 
his dear companton” with the half of 
what remained, to be expended for her 
uſe, fully reſolving to reer her from 
the ſhocks and temptations of want, as 
the cirtumſtances of his future fate 
will Wow. EET IT. 
_ ® Fathom, far from oppofing, ap- 
plauded his generoſity with marks of 
extreme wonder and admifration, aſ- 
ſuring him, that ſue ſnduld be put in 
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poſſeſſion of his bounty immediately 
after his departure, he being unwilling 
to make her acquainted with her good 


Fortune before that period, leſt, find-, 


ing his affairs in a fair way of being 


retrieved, ſhe ſhould be baſe enough to 


_ worſhip his returning proſperity, and, 
by falſe profeſſions, and artful blan- 


diſhments, ſeek to enſnare his heart 


_ anew. 


CHAP. xo... 


COUNT FATHOM UNMASKS HIS 
BATTERY; 135 REPULSED, AND 
VARIES HIS OPERATIONS WITH- 

OUT EFFECT. | | 


VERY neceſſary preparation be- 

ing made, Renalde, accompanied 

by our adventurer, took the road to Do- 
ver, where he embarked in a packet- 
boat for Calais, after having ſettled a 
_ correſpondence with his dear Ferdi- 
nand, from whom he did not part with- 
| He had before ſolicited him 
to be his fellow-traveller, that he might 
perſonally enjoy the benefit of his con- 
verſation, and ſuperior ſagacity; but 


theſe intreaties he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, 


on 3 of his being determined to 
puſh his! fortune in England, which he 


cConſidered as his nat ve country, and 


as the land in which (of all others) a 
man of merit has the beſt encourage- 


ledged, for refuſing to attend his bene- 
factor, who was himſelf eagerly deſi- 
rous of attaining a ſettlement in the 
iſland of Great Britain: but our hero's 


real motives for ſtaying were of a very 


different complexion. The reader is 
already informed of his aim upon the 
fair orphan, which at preſent was 
the chief tpring of his conduct; he 


may alſo recollect ſuch paſſages cf his 
life as were ſufficient to detei him from 


re- appearing at Preſburg or Vienna: 
but, beſides theſe reflections, he was 
detained by a full perſuahon that Re- 


naldo would fink under the power and 


influence of his antagoniſt, conſequent- 


ly be rendered incapable to provide for 


his friends; and that he himſelf, 


fraught with wiles and experience as 
be was, could not fail to make himſelf 
amends for what he had ſuffered among 
a people equally rich and unthinking. 
Melville having embraced our ad- 


Such were the reaſons he al- 
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venturer, and with a deep figh bid him 
take cure of the unfortunate Monimia, 
committed himſelf to the ſea; and, by 
the aſſiſtance of a favourable gale, was 
in four hours, ſafely landed on the 
French ſhore ; while Fathom took poſt- 
horſes for London, where he arrived 
that ſame night, and next day, in the 
forenoon, went to viſit the beauteous 
mourner, who had as yet received no 
intimation of Renaldo's departure or 
deſign. He found her in the attitude 


of writing a letter to her inconſtant lo- 
ver, the contents of which the reader 


will be acquainted with in due time, 
Her countenance, notwithitanding the 


veil of melancholy by which it was 


overcaſt, ſeemed altogether ſerene and 
compoſed ; ſhe was the picture of pions 
reſignation, and ſat like PATIENCE on 
a monument, ſmiling at grief. After 
having paid the compliment of the 


morning, Fathom begged pardon for 
having omitted to viſit her during three 
days, in which, he ſaid, his time had 
been wholly engroſſed in procuring a 


proper equipage for Count Melville, 
who had at laſt bid an eternal adieu to 


the iſland of Great Britain. 


At this information the hapleſs Mo- 
nimia fell back in her chair, and con- 
tinued ſome minutes in a ſwoon; from 
which being recovered, * Excuſe me, 
© Mr. Fathom,* cried ſhe, with a deep 
ſigh; „this, I hope, is the laſt agony I 
© ſhall feel from my unhappy paſſion.“ 
Then, wiping the tears from her lovely 
eyes, ſhe retrieved her tranquillity, and 
deſired to know by what means Renal- 
do had been enabled to undertake his 
journey into the empire. Our hero, 
upon this occaſion, aſſumed the whole 
merit of having promoted the intereſt 
of his friend, by giving her to under- 
ſtand, that he, in conſequence of an 
unforeſeen windfall, had defrayed the 
expence of the count's equipment 
though he obſerved that it was not 
without reluctance he ſaw Renaldo 


make a wrong ule of his friendſhip. 


Although I was happy, proceeded 


this artful traitor, in being able to 


« diſcharge my obligations to the houſe 


© of Melville, I could not help feeling 


© the moſt ſenſible chagrin, when 1 
ſaw my aſſiſtance rendered ſubſervient 
to the triumphs of the youth's baſe- 
neſs and infidelity ; for be choſe, as 
the companion of his travels, the 


abandoned woman for whom he had 
| « forſaken 
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c forſaken the all- perfect Monimia, 
«, whoſe virtue and accompliſhments 
did not preſerve her ſacred from his 
«© ungrateful ſarcaſms and unmannerly 
« ridicule. Believe me, Madam, I 
was ſo ſhocked at his converſation 
on that ſubject, and ſo much incenſed 
© at his want of delicacy, that my 
© temper was icarce ſufficient for the 


ceremony of parting ; and now that 


my debt to his family is overpaid, I 
© have ſolemnly renounced his corre- 
© ſpondence.” | | 

When ſhe heard that, inſtead of be- 
traying the leaſt ſymptom of regret or 
compaſſion for her unhappy fate, the 
perfidious youth had exulted over her 
fall, and even made her a ſubject for his 
mirth, the blood reviſited her faded 
cheeks, and reſentment reſtored to her 
eyes that poignancy which forrow had 
before overcome. Yet ſhe ſcorned to 
give ſpeech to her indignation 5 but, 
forcing a (mile, « Why ſhould I repine,? 
ſaid ſhe, at the mortifications of a life 
© which I deſpiſe, and from which, I 
© hope, Heaven will ſpeedily ſet me 
chan. os 

Fathom, fired by her emotion, which 
had recalled all the graces of her beauty, 
exclaimed in a rapture, * Talk not ſo 


© contemptuouſly of this life, which 


© hath ſtill a fund of happineſs in ſtore 
© forthe amiable, the divine Monimia. 
© Though one admirer hath proved an 
© apoſtate to his vows, your candour 
© will not ſuffer you to condemn the 
© whole ſex. Some there are, whoſe 
© boloms glow with paſſion equally 
© pure, unalterable, and intenſe. For 
my own part, I have ſacrificed to a 
© rigid punctilio of honour the deareſt 
ideas of my heart. I beheld your un- 
* rivalled charms, and deeply felt their 
© power: yet, while, a poſſibility of 
© Melville's reformation remained, and 
© while I was reitrained by my niggard 
© fortune from making a tender worthy 
* of your acceptance, I combated with 
* my inclinations, and bore without re- 


b pining the pangs of hopelels love. But 


© now that my honour is diſengaged, 
and my fortune rendered independent 


© by the laſt will of a worthy nobleman, 
* whoſe friendſhip I was favoured with 
_ © m France, I preſume to lay myſelf at 
© the feet of the adorable Monimia, as 
© the moſt faithful of admirers, whoſe 
_ © happineſs or miſery wholly depends 
upon her nod. Believe me, Madam, 
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* theſe are not the profeſſions of idle 


$i gallantry ; I ipeak the genuine, though | 


* 1unperfe&, language of my heart: words 
© even the molt * cannot do juſ- 
* tice to my love. I gaze upon your 
© beauty with raviſhment; but I con- 
template the graces of your ſoul with 
© {ich awful veneration, that I tremble 
* while I approach you, as if my vows 
* were addreſſed to ſome ſuperior being.” 

During this declaration, which was 


pronounced in the moſt emphatick man- 


ner, Monimia was ſucceſſively agitated 
with ſhame, anger, and grief; never- 
theleſs, ſhe ſummoned her whole philo- 


ſophy to her aid, and with a tranquil, 


though determined air, begged he would 
not diminiſh the obligations he had al- 
ready conferred, by . N with ſuch 
unſeaſonable addreſſes a poor unhappy 
maid, who had detached all her thoughts 
from earthly objects, and waited im- 
patiently for that diſſolution which alone 
could put a period to her misfortunes. 
Fathom, imagining that theſe were 
no other than the ſuggeſtions of a tem- 
porary diſappointment and deſpondence, 
which 1t was his buſineſs to oppoie with 
all his eloquence and art, renewed his 
theme with redoubled ardour; and at 
laſt became ſo importunate in his deſires, 
that Monimia, provoked beyond the 


power of concealing her reſentment, ſaid, 


ſhe was heartily ſorry to find herſelf un- 


der the neceſſity of telling him, that in 


the midſt of her misfortunes ſhe could not 
help remembering what ſhe had been. 
Then riſing from her ſeat with all the 
dignity of diſpleaſure, * Perhaps, added 
ſhe, © you have forgot who was the fa- 
* ther of the once happy Monimia!' 
With theſe words ſhe retired into an- 


other chamber, leaving our adventurer 


confounded by the repulſe he had ſuſ- 
tained, Not that he was diſcouraged 
from proſecuting his aim: on the con- 
trary, this rebuff ſeemed to add freſh 
vigour to his operations, He now 


thought it high time to bring over Ma- 
dam La Mer to his intereſt; and, to fa- 


cilitate her converſion, took an opportu- 


nity of bribing her with ſome inconſi- 


derable preſents, after having amuſed 
her with a plauſible tale of his paſſion 
for Monimia, with whom ſhe undertook 
the office of his mediatrix, on the ſup. 
poſition that his intentions were ho- 
nourable, and highly advantageous to 


her lodger. 


She was, firſt of all, inveſted with 
12 | the 
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the office of obtaining pardon for the 
offence he had given; and in this nego- 
ciation ſhe ſucceeded fo well, as to be- 
come an advocate for his ſuit; accord- 
ingly, ſhe took all occaſions of magni- 
fying his praiſe, His agreeable perſon 
was often the ſubject of her diſcourſe to 
the fair mourner: her admiration dwelt 


upon his politeneſs, good ſenſe, and 


winning deportment : and ſhe every day 
retailed little ſtories of his benevolence 
and greatneſs of ſoul. The detect in 


his birth ſhe repreſented as a circum- 


ſtance altogether foreign from the conſi- 


deration of his merit; eſpecially in a 


nation where ſuch diſtinctions are as 
little reſpected as they will be in a fu- 
ture ſtate. She mentioned ſeveral per- 
ſons of note, who baſked in the ſunſhine 
of power and fortune, without having 
enjoyed the leaſt hereditary aſſiſtance 
from their fore-fathers. One, ſhe ſaid, 


_ ſprung from the Joins of an obſcure 


attorney, another was the grandſon of 
a valet de chambre, a third was the iſſue 
of an accomptant, and a fourth the off- 
ſpring of a woollen-draper: all theſe 
were the children of their own good 


works, and had raiſed themſelves upon 
their perſonal virtues and addreſs; a 


foundation certainly more ſolid and ho- 


nourable than a vague inheritance deriv- 
ed from anceſtors, in whole deſerts they 


could not be tuppoted to have bore the 
leaſt ſhare. 85 
Monimia liſtened to all theſe argu- 
ments with great patience and affability, 
though ſhe at once dived into the ſource 
from which all {ſuch infinuations flowed: 
ſhe joined in the commendations of Fa- 


thom, and ovened herſelf a particular in- 


Nance of that benevolence which the old 


lady had fo jultly extolled ; but, once 


for all, to prevent the ſupplication which 


Madam La Mer was about to make, the. 


ſolemnly proteſted, that her heart was 
altogether ſhut againit any other earth- 
ly engagement; and that her thoughts 
Were altogether employed upon her eter- 
nal ſalyatlen oe 
The aſſiduous landlady perceiving 
the ſteadineſs of her diſpoſition, thought 
proper to alter her method of proceed 
ing, and for the preſent ſuſpended that 
theme by which ſhe found her fair lodger 


diſobliged. Reſolved to reconcile Mo- 


nimia to life before ſhe would again re- 

commend Ferdinand to her love, ſhe en- 
ceavoured to amuſe her imagination, by 
1ccounting the occaſional incidents of 


the day; hoping gradually to decoy her 
attention to thoſe ſublunary objects from 
wich it had been induſtriouſly weaned ; 
ſhe ſeaſoned her converſation with a. 
greeable ſallies; enlarged upon the dif- 
terent ſcenes of pleaſure and diverſion 
appertaining to this great metropolis ; 
practiſed upon her palate with the deli- 
cacies of eating; endeavoured to ſhake 


her temperance with repeated proffers 


and recommendations of certain cordials 
and reſtoratives, which ſhe alledged were 
neceſſary for the recovery of her health; 
and preſſed her to make little excurſions 


into the fields that ſkirt the town, for 


the benefit of air and exerciſe. 

While this auxiliary plied the diſ- 
conſolate Monimia on one hand, Fa- 
thom was not remiſs on the other: he 
now ſeemed to have facrificed his paſ- 
ton to her quiet; his diſcourſe turned 
upon more indifferent ſubjects; he en- 
deavoured to diſpel her melancholy with 
arguments drawn from philoſophy and 
religion: on ſome occaſions he diſplayed 
all his fund of good-humour, with a 
view to beguile her ſorrow; he 1mpor- 
tuned her to give him the pleaſure of 
ſquiring her to ſome place of innocent 
entertainment; and, finally, inſiſted up- 
on her accepting a pecuniary reinforce- 
ment to her finances, which he knew to 
be in a moſt conſumptive condition. 


CH AP. XIV. 


MONIMIA'SHONOUR1IS PROTECTED. 


BY THEINTERPOSITION OF HEA- 
"VEN. | 


W I TH that complacency and for- 


/ titude which were peculiar to 
herſelf, this hapleſs ſtranger reſiſted all 
thoſe artful temptations. Her ſufte- 


nance was barely ſuch as exempted her 
from the guilt of being acceſſary to her 


own death; her drink was the ſimple 
element: ſhe encouraged no difcourie 


| but that which turned upon the con- 
cerns of her immortal part; ſhe never 


went abroad, except in viſits to a French 


_ chapel in the neighbourhood; ſhe le- 


tuſed the proffered aſſiſtance of our ad- 
venturer with equal obſtinacy and po- 
liteneſs, and with pleaſure jaw herſelf 
waſting towards that period of mortality 


which was the conſummation of her 


with. Vet her charms, far from melt- 
ing away with her conſtitution, ſeemed 
| tao 
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to triumph over the decays of nature: 
her ſhape and features ſtill retained that 
harmony for which they had always 
been diſtinguiſhed : a mixture of ma- 
jeſty and ſweetneſs diffuſed itſelf in her 
looks, and her feebleneſs added to that 
ſoft and feminine grace which attracts 
the ſympathy, and engages the protec- 
tion of every humane beholder, The 
aſſociates, thus baffled in their attempts 
to excite her ideas of pleaſure, again 
ſhifted their plan, and reſolved to at. 
tack this forlorn beauty on the ſide of 
fear and mortification. 

Our adventurer became leſs frequent 
in his viſits, and more indifferent in his 
language and deportment; while Ma- 
dam La Mer gradually relaxed in that 
complacency and reſpect with which 
ſhe had hitherto behaved towards her 
fair lodger. She even bfgan to Top 
hints of diſapprobation and reproach 
againſt this pattern of innocence and 
beauty; and at length grew bold enough 
to tell her, that her misfortunes could 
be attributed to nothing but her own 
obſtinacy and pride; that ſhe had been 
at great pains to diſoblige the only per- 
ſon who was able and willing to raiſe 
her above dependance, and that if his 
protection ſhould be withdrawn, ſhe 
muſt be expoſed to the utmoſt extremity 
of diſtreſs. HELL 8 

Theſe inſinuations, inſtead of pro- 
ducing the deſired effect, inflamed the 
indignation of Monimia, who, in a moſt 
_ dignified ſtile of rebuke, chid her for 
her indelicacy and preſumption, ob- 
ſerving, that ſhe could have no title to 
take ſuch freedoms with lodgers, whole 
punctuality and regular deportment left 
her no room to complain. Notwith- 
ſtanding this animated reply, ſhe un- 
derwent the moſt deplorable anguiſh 


when ſhe reflected upon the inſolence of. 


this woman, from whoſe barbarity ſhe 
had no reſource; and feeing no other 
poſſibility of redreſs, than that of ap- 
| pealing to the good offices of Fathom, 


ſhe conquered her reluctance ſo far, as 
to complain to him of Madam La Mer's 


incivility. | 
Pleaſed with this application, he gave 
her to underſtand, with yery little cere- 
mony or preamble, that it wholly de- 
pended upon herſelf, whether ſhe ſhould 
continue to be wretched, or be deli- 
vered at once' from all her cares and 
perplexity; that, notwithſtanding the 
diſdain with which ſhe had treated his 


 feHion. 


addrefſes, he was til] ready to lay him- 
ſelf and his fortune at her feet; and 
that if ſhe ſhould again reject the diſinte- 
reſted propoſal, the whole world, and 
her own conſcience, would charge upon 
herſelf whatever calamities ſhe might be 
ſubjected to in the ſequel. Interpreting 
into a favourable hefitation her ſilence, 
which was the reſult of wrath and a- 
mazement, he proceeded to throw hime 
ſelf at her feet, and utter a romantick 


rhapſody; in the courſe of which, lay- 


ing aſide all that reſtraint which he had 
hitherto preſerved, he ſeized her delicate 
hand, and preſſed it to his lips; nay, 
iſo far did he forget himſelf on this oc- 
caſion, that he caught the fair creature 
in his arms, and rudely raviſhed a kiſs 
from thoſe lips which he had before 
contemplated with the moſt diltant re- 
verence of deſire. | 
Having thus broken down the fences 
of decorum, and being heated with tanſ- 
port, he, in all probability, would have 
acted the part of young Tarquin, and 
violated, by force, that ſacred ſhrine of 


_ honour, beauty, and unblemiſhed truth, 


had not the wrath kindled by ſuch an 
unexpected outrage, inſpired her with 
ſtrength and ſpirits ſufficient to prote& 
her virtue, and intimidate the ruffian 

who could offer violence to ſuch per- 

She broke from his deteſted 
embrace with ſurprizing agility, and 
called aloud to her jandlady for aſſiſt- 
ance ; but that diſcreet matron was re- 
ivived to hear nothing, and Fathom's 
appetite being wheited to a molt brutal 


degree of eagernels, Madam,“ ſaid he, 


« all oppoſit on is vain ; what you have 


refuſed to my intreaties, you ſhall 
yield to my power; and I am deter- 
mined to force you to your own ad- 
vantage.” 1 
So ſaying, he ſprung towards her, 
with the moſt ſavage and impious in- 
tent; when this amiable heroine ſnatch- 
ing up his ſword, which lay upon a 
by-table, and unſheathing it inſtanta- 
neouſly, preſented the point to his breuſt, 


M a M a 


and wile her eyes glanced with intole- 


rable keennefs, Villain!“ cried ſhe, 
« the {pirit of my father animates my. 
© boſom, and the vengeance of Heaven 
© ſhall not be fruftrated.” He was not 
ſo much affected by his bodily dan- 
ger, as awe- truck at the manner of 
her addrels, and the appearance of her 
aſpect, which ſeemed to thine with ſome- 
thing ſupernatural, and actually dif- 

dered 


| 
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ordered his whole faculties, inſomuch 
that he retreated without attempting to 


make the leaſt reply; and ſhe having 
ſecured the door after bis departure, 
fat down to ponder upon this ſhocking 
event. | 

Words are wanting to deſcribe the 


accumulated horrors that took poſſeſſion 
of her mind, when ſhe thus beheld all 
her preſaging fears realized, and found 
herſelf at the mercy of two wretches, 
who had now pulled off the maſk, after 
having loſt all ſentiments of humanity, 
Common affliction was an agrecable_ 


reverie to what ſhe ſuffered; deprived 
of her parents, exiled from her friends 
and country, reduced to the brink of 
wanting the moit indilpenftible neceſ- 


faries of life, in a forcign land, where 
ſhe knew not one perſon t whoſe pro- 
tection ſhe could have recourſe from the 


inexpreſſible woes that environed her: 


was protracted for the auzmentation of 


that miſery which was already too ſevere 


to be endured; for the ſhiucdered at the 
proſpect of being utterly abandoned in 
the laſt ſtage of mortality, without one 


friend to cloſe her ey2s, or do the laſt 


offices of humanity to her bicathlets 


corpſe. Theſe were dica/iful ieficftior.s 


to a young lady wo had been born to 
affluence and fplendor, trained up in all 


the elegance of education, by nature 
fraught with that fenſibility which le- 


fines the ſentiment and taſte, and 1c ten- 
derly cheriſhed by her indulgent pa- 
rents, that they ſuffered not the winds 
of heaven to vit ber face too roughly. 
Having paſſed the night in ſuch ago- 


ny, ſhe roſe at day-break, and hearing 


the chapel · bell toll for morning prayers, 


reſolved to go to this place of worthip, 
in order to implore the affiſtance of 
Heaven: ſhe no ſooner opened the cham- 


ber- door with this intent, than ſhe was 
met by Madam La Mer, who after 
having profeſſed her concern for what 
had happened over- night, and imputed 


Mr. Fathom's rudenels to the ſpirit of 


intuxication, by which ſhe had never 


before ſcen him pollefled, ſhe endea- 


voured to diſſuade Monimia from her 
purpoſe, by obſerving, that her health 
would be prejudiced by the cold morn- 


ing air; but finding her determined, 


ſne inſiſted upon accompanying her to 
chapel, on pretence of reſpect, though, 
in reality, with a view to prevent the 
eſcape of her beauteous lodger. Thus 


attended, the hapleſs mourner entered 
the place, and according to the laudable 
hoſpitality of England, which is the 
only country in Chriſtendom where 3 
ſtranger is not made welcome to the 
houſe of God, this amiable creature, 


emaciated and enfcebled as ſhe was, 


muſt have ſtood in a common paſſage, 
during the whole ſervice, had not ſhe 
been perceived by a humane gentlewo. 
man, who, ſtruck with her beauty and 
dignified air, and melted with ſym- 
pathy at the ineffable ſorrow which way 
viſible in her countenance, opened the 
pew in which ſhe fat, and accommo- 
dated Monimia and her attendant: if 
ſhe was captivated by her firſt appear- 
ance, ſhe was not Jeſs affected by the 


deportment of her fair guelt, which. 


was the.pattern of genuine devotion. 
In a word, this good lady, who was 


a merchant's widow in opulent circum- 
ſhe complained to Iicaven that her life 


mances, was inflamed*with a longing 
deſire to know and befriend the amiable 
ſtranger; who, after ſervice, turning 
about to thank her for her civility, 
Madam Clement, with that frankneſs 
which 1s the reſult of true ben-volence, 


told ker, ſhe was too much prepoſieſſed 


in her favour, to jet flip this opportu- 
nity of craving her acquaintance, and 
of expretiing her inc/ination to alleviate 
(if pothblc) that affliction which was 


_ manitelt in her looks. 


Mommia, overwhelmed with grati- 
tude and ſurprize at this unexpected ad- 


_ dreis, gazed upon the lady in filence, 


and when ſhe repeated her tenders of 
ſervice, could make no other reply to 
her goodnels, than by burſting into a 


flood of tears: this was a ipecies of 
_ eloquence, which did not pats ume- 


garded by Madam Clement, who, while 
her own eyes were bedewed with the 
drops of tympathy and compaſſion, took 
the lovely orphan by the hand, and led 
her, without farther ceremony, to her 
own coach, that ſtood waiting at the 


door, whither they were followed by 
Mrs. La Mer, who was fo much con- 
tounded at the adventure, that ſhe made 


no objections to the propoſal of the lady 
wi handed her lodger into the car- 
riage; but retired, with all poſſible 
diſpatch, to make Fathom acquainted 
with this unforeſeen event. 0 

Meanwhile, the agitation of Moni- 
mia, at this providential deliverance, 
was ſuch as had well-nigh deſtroyed 
her tender frame: the blood 1 1 
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and forſook her cheeks by turns; ſhe 
trembled from head to foot, notwith- 


ſtanding the conſolatory aſſurances of 


Madam Clement; and, without being 
able to utter one word, was conducted 
to the houſe of that kind benetactrets, 
where the violence of her tranſports 
overpowered her conſtitution, and ſhe 
ſunk down upon a couch in a ſwoon, 
from which the was not eaſily recovered, 
This affecting circumſtance augmented 
the pity, and intereſted the curioſity of 
Madam Clement, who concluded there 
was ſomething very extraordinary in 
the caſe of the ſtranger, to produce theſe 
agonies; and grew impatient to hear 
the particulars of her ſtory. 

Monimia no ſooner retrieved the uſe 
of her faculties, than looking around, 
and obſerving with what humane con- 
cern her new hoſteſs was employed in 
effecting her recovery, Is this, ſaid 
ſhe, a flattering illuſion of the brain? 
© or am I really under the protection of 
© ſome beneficent being, whom Heaven 
© hath inſpired with generoſity, to reſ- 
© cue an hapleſs ſtranger from the moſt 
© forlorn ſtate of miſery and woe?“ Her 
voice was, at all times, raviſhingly 
ſweet; and this exclamation was pro- 
nounced with ſuch pathetick fervour, 
that Madam Clement claſped her in her 
arms, and kiſſing her with all the eager- 
neſs of maternal affection, Ves, cried 
ſhe, fair creature, Heaven hath be- 
ſtowed upon me a heart to compaſ- 


© flonate, and power, I hope, to lighten 


© the burden of your ſorrows. 


She then prevailed upon her to take 


ſome nouriſhment, and afterwards to 
recount the particulars of her fate; a 
| talk ſhe performed with ſuch accuracy 
and candour, that Madam Clement, 
far from ſuſpecting her ſincerity, ſaw 
truth and conviction in every circum- 
ſtance of her tale; and having condoled 
her misfortunes, entreated her to forget 
them, or, at lealt, look upon herſelf 
as one ſheltered under the care and tui - 


tion of a perſon, whoſe ſtudy it would 


be to ſupply her want of natural pa- 
rents. This would have been a happy 
viciſſitude of fortune, had it not arrived 
too late; but ſucli a ſudden and unlook- 
ed- for tranſition, not only diſordered 
the faculties of poor Monimia's mind, 
but alſo overpowered the organs of her 
body, already fatigued and enfeebled by 
the diſtreſſes ſhe had undergone ; fo that 
| he was taken ill of a fever that ſame 


night, and became delirious before 


morning, when a phyſician was called 


to her aſſiſtance. 

While this gentleman - was 1n the 
houſe, Madam Clement was viſited by 
Fathom; who, after having complained 


in the moſt infinuating manner, that ſhe 
had encouraged his wife to abandon her 


duty, told her a plauſible itory of his 
firk acquaintance with Monimia, and 
his marriage at the Fleet, which, he 
ſaid, he was ready to prove, by the 
evidence of the clergyman who joined 
them, and that of Mrs. La Mer, who 
was preſent at the ceremony. The good 
lady, although a little ſtaggered at the 
gentee] appearance, and engaging ad- 
dreſs of this ſtranger, could not prevail 
upon herſelf to believe that ſhe had been 


impoſed upon by her fair lodger, who 


by this time had given too convincin 


a proof of her ſincerity: nevertheleſs, 


in order to prevent any diſpute that 


might be prejudicial to the health or 


recovery of Monimia, ſhe gave him to 
underſtand, that ſhe would not at pre- 
ſent enter upon the merits of the cauſe, 
but only aſſure him, that the young 


lady was actually bereft of her ſenſes, 


and in imminent danger of her life; for 
the truth of which aſſertions ſhe would 


appeal to his own obſervation, and the = 


opinion of the phyſician, who was then 


employed in writing a preſcription for 
the cure of her diſeaſe. 


So ſaying, ſhe conducted him into 


the chamber, where he beheld the hap- | 


leſs virgin ſtretched upon a ſick bed, 


panting under the violence of a diftem. 
per too mighty tor her weakly frame, 


er hair dithevelled, and diſcompoſure 
in her looks; all the roſes of her youth 


were faded, yet all the graces of her 


beauty were not fled ; the retained that 
ſweetneſs and ſymmetry, which death 
itſelf could not deſtroy ; and, though 


her diſcourſe was incoherent, her voice 


was ſtill muſical, reſembling thoſe fea- 


thered ſongſters who warble their na- 


tive wood-notes wild.. 1 
Fathom, as upon all other occaſions 


ſo on this, behaved like an inimita- 


ble actor: he ran to the bed-ſfide, with 
all the trepidation of a diſtracted lover; 


he fell upon his knees, and while the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, imprint- 
ed a thouland kiſſes on the ſoft hand of 


Monimia ; who, regarding him with a 


lack luſtre, and undiſtinguiſhing eye, 
Alas, Renaldo |!” ſaid ſhe, © we were 
Wy | © born 
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© born to be unhappy.'— Would to 
© Heaven,” cried Ferdinand, in a tran- 
ſport of grief, „the wretch Renaldo 
© had never been born! that is the vil- 
lain who ſeduced the affection of this 
unfortunate woman. I admitted the 
traitor into my friendſhip and confi— 
dence, relieved him in his neceſſities, 


% A a «a K a 


hath ſtung the very bofom that che- 
* riſhed him in his diſtreſs.” Then he 
proceeded to inform Madam Clement 
how he had delivered that fame Renal: 
do from priſon, maintained him after- 
wards at a great expence, and at 
length furniſhed him with a ſum of 
money, and proper credentials, to ſup- 
port his intereſt at the court of Vienna, 
Having finiſhed this detail, he aiked 
the phyſician's ſentiments of his wite's 
diſtemper, and being told that her life 
was in extreme. jeopardy, begged he 
would uſe his utmolt endeavours in her 
behalf, and even made him a tender of 
an extraordinary fee, which was re— 
fuſzd; he allo thanked Madam Cle- 
ment for her charity and benevolence 


| towards a ſtranger, and took his leave, 
with many polite profeſſions of grati- 


tude and eſteem. He had no ſooner 


quitted the houſe, than the phyſician, 


who. was a humane man, and a to- 
reigner, began to caution the lady a- 
gainſt his inſinuations, obſerving, that 


{come circumſtances of the ſtory, con- 


cerning Renaldo, were, to his particu— 


lar knowledge, contrary 10 truth; for 


that he himſelf had been applied to for 
letters of recommendation, in behalf 


of Count Melville, by a Jew merchant 


of his acquaintance, who had ſupplied 


the young gentleman with money ſuf- 
ficient for his occaſions, in conſequence 


of a minute enquiry he had made mto 
the character of Renaldo, who was, 


by all reports, a youth of ſtriét ho- 


nour, and untainted morals. 
Madam Clement, thus cautioned, 


entered into deliberation with her own. 
thoughts, and comparing the particu- 
lars of this account with thoſe of Mo- 
nimia's own ſtory, ſhe concluded, that 


Fathom was the very traitor he himſelf 


had deſcribed; and that he had, by a- 


bufing the confidence of both, effected 


a fatal breach between two innocent 


and deſerving lovers. She accordingly 


looked upon him with hortor and de- 
teltation ; but, nevertheleſs, reſolved to 


treat hum, with civility in the mean 
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and, like the ungrateful viper, he 
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time, that the poor young lady might 


not be diſturbed in her laſt moments; 


for the had now loſt all hopes of her 


recovery. Vet the fever abated, and 
in two days ſhe retrieved the uſe of her 
reaſon; though the diſtemper had af. 
tected her lungs,” and ſhe was in all ap- 
pearance doomed to linger a few weeks 
longer in a conſumption. 

Fathom was punQual in his viſita. 


tion, though never admitted into her 


preſence after the delirium vaniſhed; 


and he had the opportunity of ſeeing 

her conveyed in a chariot to Kenſing— 
ton Gravel-pits, a place which may he 
termed the laſt ſtage of many a mortal 


peregrination. He now implicitly be- 
lieved, that death would in a few days 


bafile all his deſigns upon the unfortu- 


nate Monimiaz and foreſecing, that 
as he had owned himſelf her huſband, 


he might be obliged to defray the ex- 


pence incurred by her ſickneſs and bu- 
rial, he very prudently intermitted in 


his vitits, and had recourſe to the intel- 


ligence of his auxiliary. | 

As for Monimia, ſhe approached the 
goal of life; not ſimply with reſigna-, 
tion, but with rapture; ſhe enjoyed in 


tranquillity, the converſation of her 
kind benefactrels, who never ſtirred 


trom her apartment; ſhe was bleſſed 
with the ſpiritual conſolation of a wor- 
thy clergyman, who removed all her 
religious ſeruples; and ſhe congratu- 
lated herſelf on the near proſpect of that 
land of peace where ſorrow is not 
C 3 | 


At length Mrs. La Mer gave notice 


to our adventurer of this amiable young 


lady's deceaſe, and the time fixed for 
the interment z upon, which theſe two 
virtuous afloriates took poſſeſſion of a 
place, from whence they could, unper- 


ceived, behold the funeral. He mutt. 


have a hard heart, who without an e- 


motion of pity can ſee the Jalt offices 
performed to a young creature cut off 
in the flower of youth and beauty, even 


though he knows not her name, and is 


an utter ſtranger to her virtues: how. 
callous, then, mult the ſoul of that wretch 


have been, who, without a ſymptom 
of remorſe or concern, ſaw the ſable 


* LM . C7. Th2s 'Y: © 7 ; 
hearle adorned with white plumes, as 


emblems of Monimia's purity, pals 
before him, while lier incomparable 
merit ſtood full in his remembrante, 
and he knew himſelf the wicked cauſe 
of her untmery Tater © Toe 
| e 
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Perfidious wretch! thy crimes turn 
put ſo atrocious that I half repent me 
of having undertaken to record thy Me- 
moirs ; yet ſuch monſters ought to be 
exhibited to publick view, that man- 
kind may be upon their guard againſt 
impoſtures; that the world may ſee 
how fraud is apt to oyer-ſhoot itſelf: 
and that, as virtue, though it may ſuf- 
fer for a while, will triumph in the 
end; ſo iniquity, though it may proſ- 
per for a ſeaſon, will at Jaſt be over- 
taken by that puniſhment and diſgrace 
which are it's due. 1 


ON AP. . 


FATHOM SHIFTS THE $CENE, AND 
APPEARS IN A NEW CHARAC- 
TER, 


AT NO M's expectations, with 
L relpett to the fair orphan, having 
thus proved abortive, he loſt no time in 
bewailing his miſcarriage, but had im- 
mediate recourſe to other means of im- 
_ proving his {mall fortune, which at 
this perzod amounted to near two hun- 
dred pounds, Whatever inclination 
he had to reſume the character he had 
formerly bore in the polite world, he 
durſt not venture to launch out again 
into the expence neceſſary to maintain 
that ſtation, becauſe his former reſources 
were now (topped, and all the people 
of faſhian, by this time, convinced of 
his being a needy adventurer. Never- 
theleſs, he veſolved to ſound the ſenti- 
ments of his old friends at a diſtance, 
and judge, from the reception he ſhould 
meet with, how far he might preſume 
upon their countenance and favour; 
for he rightly ſuppoſed, that if he 
could in any fhape contribute to their 
intereſt or amuſement, they would eaſi- 
ly forgive his former pretenſions to qua- 
Itty, arrogant as they were, and fill 


entertain him on the footing of a neceſ- 


lary acquaintance. | 
With this view, he one day preſentel 
himſelf at court in a very gay ſuit of 
cloaths, and bowed at a diſtance to 


many of his old faſhignable friegtts of 


oth ſexes, not one pf. whom favaured 
um with any other native, than that of 
a quarter gurtſey, or flight inglination 
of the head; ſor, by this time, alie feu / 
that remembered bim knew. f wh 
ment hx now emerged, and a 


a and when ae e Ys 


him accordingly as the gaol infection 
but the greater 1 of thoſe who 55 


cultivated him in the zenith of Jus for- 


tune, were now utter ſtrangers. to Parry | 


perſon, which they had actually for- 
got, amidit the ſucceſſion of novelties 
that ſurrounded them; or, if they d 


recolle& his name, it was remembere 


as an old faſhion which had been many 


months out of dae. 
Notwithſtanding theſe mortifying dil- 


couragements, our hero, that ſameeveny 


ing, effected a lodgment in 4 certain 


gaming-boule not far from St. James's; 
and, as he played pretty high, and made 
a parade of his ready-money, he was 
ſoon recognized by diyers perſons of 
conſequence, who cordially welcomed 


him to England, on pretence of be- 


lieving he had been abroad, and with 


great complacency, repeated their for- 
this was a certain mY of retaining the 
ies, while his K- 


mer proteſſions of 


favour of thoſe wor 
nances continued to flouriſʒi, and his 
payments were prompt, he knew the 
weaknels of his funds too well, to think 


they could bear the viciſſitudes of play; 
and the remembrance of the two Bri- 
tiſh knights who had ſpoiled him at 


Paris, hung over his imagination with 
the moſt frightful preſages : beſides, he 


perceived that gaming was now ma- 


naged in {uch a manner, as rendered 
(kill and dexterity of no advantage; 
for the ſpirit of play having overipread 
the land like a peitilence, raged to ſuch 
a degree of madneſs and deſperation, 
that the unhappy people who were in- 


fected, laid aſide all thoughts of amuſe- 

ment, economy, or caution, and riſked 

their fortunes an iſſues equally ex- 
1 


travagant, childiſh, and abſurd. 
The whole myſtery of the art was xe - 
duced to the fmple exerciſe of toſs- 
ing up a guinea ; and the Juſt of laying 
wagers, which they indulged 10 a lur- 
rizing pitch. of ridiculous intemperauce, 
Jo one corner of the room might be 
heard a pair of lordlings running their 
Brandmpthers againſt Fach other, that 
1s, betting ſums on the longeſt liver; 
in another, the ſucceſs of the We 


depended upon the lex of the landlady 


ext child; and one of the waiter's 
happeniog to drap. down in an gpqplec- 


tick fit) certain noble peer exclaimed, 


Pad, for nen dane 1 55 
challenge was immediate 125 
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for a ſurgeon to attempt the cure, the 
nobleman who ſet the price upon the 
wee head, inſiſted upon his being 
eft to the efforts of nature alone, other- 
wiſe the wager ſhould be void : nay, 
when the landlord harped upon the 
Joſs he ſhould ſuſtain by the death of 
2 truſty ſervant, his lordſhip obviated 
the objection, by defiring that the fel- 
low might be charged in the bill. 
In ſhort, the rage of gaming ſeemed 
to have devoured all their other facul- 
ties, and to have equalled the raſh en- 
thuſiaſm of the inhabitants of Malacca 
in the Eaſt-Indies, who are ſo poſſeſſed 
with that pernicious ſpirit, that they 
ſacrifice to it not only their fortunes, 
but alſo their wives and children; and 
then letting their hair down upon their 
ſhoulders, in imitation of the ancient 
Lacedemonians when they devoted them - 
| ſelves to death, thoſe wretches unſheathe 
their daggers and murder every living 
creature in their way, In this, how- 
ever, they differ from the gameiters of 
our country, who never find their ſenſes, 
until they have Joſt their fortunes, and 
beggared their families; whereas, the 
Malayſe never run a muck, but in con- 
ſequence of miſery and deſpair. | 
Such are the amuſements, or rather, 
ſuch is the continual employment of 
_ thoſe hopetul youths who are deſtined by 
birth to be the judges of our property, 
and pillars of our conſtitution ; ſuch are 
the heirs and repreſentatives of thoſe pa- 
triots who planned, and thoſe heroes 
who maintained the laws and freedom 
of their country z who were the patrons 
of merit, the tathers of the poor, the 
terror of vice and immorality ; and, at 


once, the ornaments and ſupport of a 


happy nation. 

Our adventurer 
circumſtances with his wonted ſagacity, 
and ſeeing upon what precarious foot - 


ing he muſt ſtand, ſhould he rank him- 


ſelf with ſuch ſociety, he wiſely came 


to the reſolution of deicending one ſtep 


in the degrees of life, and of taking 
upon him the title of phyſician, under 

Which he did not deſpair of inſinuating 
himſelf into the pockets of his patients, 
and into the ſecrets of private families, 
ſo as to acquire a comfortable ſhare of 

ractice, or captivate the heart of ſome 
fddiefs er rich widow, whoſe 'fortune 
would at once render him independent 
"(THEORY ene i ane 
Alfter this determination, his next care 


vs & 


conſidered all theſe 
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was to concert meaſures for his firſt ap- 
er in this new character; well 
:nowing that the ſucceſs of a phyſi. 
cian in a great meaſure depends upon 
the external equipage in which he ft 
declares himſelf an adept in the heal- 
ing art, He firſt of all procured a few 
books on the ſubje& of medicine, which 
he ſtudied with great attention during 
the remaining part of the winter and 
{pring, and reparred to Tunbridge with 
the firſt of the feafon, where he appeared 
in the uniform of ZEſculapius, namely, 
a plain ſuit full trimmed, with a volu- 
minous tye-perriwig; believing that, 
in this place, he might glide, as it were, 
impereeptibly, into the functions of his 
new employment, and gradually accuſ- 
tom himſelf to the method and form of 
preſcription. | 
A man fo well known in the ga 
world could not be ſuppoſed to fl 
ſuch a transformation, without being 
obſerved; and therefore, in order to 
anticipate the cenſure and ridicule of 
thoſe who might be tempted to make 
themſelves merry at his expence, he, 
on his arrival at the wells, repaired to 
the ſhop of an apothecary, and calling 
for pen, ink, and paper, wrote a pre- 
ſcription, which he defired might be 
immediately made up. While this was 
doing by the ſervant, he was invited 
into a parlour by the maſter, with whom 
he entered iuto converſation, touching 
the property of the Tunbridge-water, 
which feemed to have been his particu- 
lar ſtudy: and, indeed, he had peruted 
Rouzee's Treatiſe on that ſubject, with 
indefatigable aſſiduity. From this theme, 
he made digreſſions into other parts ol 
medicine, upon which he ſpoke with 
ſuch plauſible elocution, that the apo- 
thecary, whoſe knowledge in that art 
was not very profound, looked upon 
him as a phyſician of great learning and 
experience, and hinted a deſire of Know 
ing his name and ſituation. | 
Fathom accordingly gave him to un- 
derſtand, that he had ſtudied phyſick, 
and had taken his degrees at Padua, 
rather for his amuſement, than with wy 
view of exerciſing medicing, as he the 
could not poſſibly foreſee the misfor- 
tunes which had lince happened to his 
family, and by which he was now com- 
pelled -to have recourſe to a profeſbon 
that was very much beneath the ex- 
ations of his birth. Vet he bore 


is diſappointments with har 


- 
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and even good humour, and bleſſed his 
ſtars for having inclined him tothe ſtudy 
of any branch of knowledge by which 
he might be enabled to laugh at the 
viciſſitudes of fortune, He then ob- 


ſerved, that he had praiſed with ſome ' 


applauſe at the hot-well, near Briſtol, 
before he thought he ſhould be ever re- 
duced to the neceſſity of taking a fee; 


and that, in all probability, his meta- 


morphoſis, when known, would furniſh 
matter of ſurprize and merriment to 
ſome of his old acquaintance, 

The apothecary was really truck with 
his polite addreſs, and pleaſed with his 
agreeable diſcourſe ; he conſoled him 
for the misfortunes of his family, by 
aſſuring him, that in England nothing 
could be more honourable, or indeed 
profitable, than the character of a phy- 
ſician, provided he could once wriggle 
himſelf into practice; and inſinuated, 
that, although he was reſtricted by cer- 


tain engagements with other perſons of 


the faculty, he ſhould. be glad of an 
opportunity to ſhew his regard for Doc- 
tor Fathom. This was a very effectual 
method which our hero took to intimate 


his new character to the publick. By 


the induſtry and communicative diſpo- 
ſition of the apothecary, it was circu- 
lated in half a day through every family 
in the place; and next morning, when 
Ferdinand appeared, the company forth- 
with aſſembled in ſeparate groupes, and 
from each knot he heard his name re- 
verberated in a whiſper, | 
Having thus announced himſelf to 
all whom it might concern, and allowed 
the ladies two days to diſcuſs the me- 
rit of his transfiguration, together with 
the novelty of the caſe, he ventured to 
ſalute, at a diſtance, a lady and her 
daughter, who had been his patients at 
the hot-well; and, although they ho- 
noured his bow with the return of a 
flight curtſey, they gave him not the 
leait encouragement to make a nearer 
approach, Notwithſtanding this rebuff, 
he conc:iuded, that, ſhould the health 


of either come in queſtion, they would 
renew their application to his ſkill, 


and what was refuſed by their pride, 
would be granted by their apprehenſion, 


Here, however, he happened to be mi(- 


taken in his conjecture. 


The young lady being ſeized with a 


violent head- ache and palpitation, her 


mother deſired the apothecary to re- 


with whom he was contracted, being 
at that time abſent, he propoſed Doc- 
tor Fathom as a man of great ability 
and diſcretion: but the good lady re- 
jedted the propoſal with dildain, becauſe 
ſhe had formerly known him in the 
character of a count; though that very 
character was the chief reaſon that had 
then induced her to crave his advice. 
Such is the caprice of the world in 
general, that whateyer bears the face of 
novelty, captivates, or rather bewitches 


the imagination, and confounds the 


ideas of reaſon and common ſenſe. If, 
for example, a ſcullion from the elink- 
ing of pewter ſhould conceive a taſte 
for the clinking of rhyme, and make 
ſhift io bring together twenty ſyllables, 
ſo as that the tenth and laſt ſhall have 
the like ending, the compoſition is im- 
mediately extolled as a miracle; and 
what appeals to the admiration, is not 
the wit, the elegance or poetry of the 
work, but the uncultivated talent, and 
humble ſtation of the author. A rea- 
der does not exclaim, What a deh- 
« cate ſentiment | what a beautiful ſi- 
© mile! what eaſy and muſical verſifi- 
«© cation!* but cries in rapture, * Hea- 
© vens, what a prodigy ! a poet from 


c the ſcullery! a mule in livery ! or, 


Apollo with a trowel l The publick 
is aſtoniſhed into liberality ; the ſcullion 
eats from thoſe trenchers he ſcowered 
before; the footman is admitted into 


the coach, behind which he was wont 


to ſtand; and the bricklayer, inſtead of 
plaiſtering walls, bedaubs his Uluſtrious 
partuer with the mortar of his praiſe, 
Thus, lifted into a higher ſphere, their 
talents receive cultivation; they become 
profeſſed bards; and though their ſub- 
ſequent works bear evident marks ot 
improvement, they are neglected among 
the reſt of their brethren; becauſe that 
navelty, which recommended them in 
the beginning, no longer remains. 
So it fared with our adventurer in 
his new occupation. There was ſome- 
thing ſo extraordinary in a nobleman's 
underſtanding medicine; and ſo un- 
common in a phyücian's preſcribing 
gratis, that the curioſity and admira- 
tion of the company at Briſtol were 
engaged, and they followed his advice, 
as the, direction of ſome ſupernatural 
intelligence; but now that he profeſſed 
himſelf one of the eue and might 
be ſuppoſed to have re reſhed his me- 


reinforced his knowledge 
Moryz nds 9 = 


zo 
for the oceafiofn, he was as much over- 
„ looked as any other phyfician unſup- 
pbried by intereſt of cabal; oy, at leatt, 
the ftotite he àttracted was not at all to 
the advantage of his*thataRer, becauſe 
mit wholly regarded the decline of his 
fortune which is a never- failing fund 
af dilgrace. e IIs 
Pheſe mortifications did not overcome 
the patience and - perſeverance of Fa- 
thom, who foreſaw that the ſoothing 
hand of time would caſt a veil of ob- 


lion over thoſe ſcenes which were re- 
membered to his prejudicez and that, 


in the mean time, though he was ex- 
cluded from the private parties of the 
fair-ſex, in which his main hope of 
| ſucceſs was placed, he ſhould be able 
to inſinuate himſelf into ſome degree of 
favour and practice among the male 
Patients; and: fome lucky cure, pro- 
perly diſplayed; might be the means of 


propagatitig his fame, and baniſhing 


that reſerve which at preſent interfered 
with his purpoſe. Accordingly, it was 
not long before he found means to break 
that ſpell of univerſal prejudice that 
hedged him in. At the ordinary which 
he freqvented, his polite carriage, fa 

cetious remarks, and agreeable ſtories, 
| ſoon conciliated the regard of his fel- 


low gueſts, among whom he-ſometimes 
rallied his own transformation with 


lingular-good- humour and ſucceſs : he 
Was even witty upon his want of em- 
ployment; and uſed to obſerve, that a 
phyſician, without practice; had one 
comfort to which his brethren were 
_ ſtrangers, namely, that the ſeldomer he 
had occahon to preſcribe, the leſs he had 
upon his conſcience on account of bei 
acceſſary to the death of his fellow- 
( 
Nothing ſo effectually blunts the ſhafts 

bf ridicule, and defeats the aims of 
flander, as this method of anticipation. 

In ſpite of. the arrows that were levelled 


againſt his reputation from every tea- 


table at Tunbridge, he made his party 
Zood among alinoſt all the gay young 
gentlemen that frequented the place; 
far from avviding N they 
began to court his converſation, and he 
was commonly. ſeen. in the walks fur- 
rounded with a group udmirers. xx; . 
Having thus paved the way for a total 
removal of the invidious prepoſſeſſton 
That obſtructeũ his vietys, the one night, 
while every. perſon -was lulled in the 
krms of repoſe, and: univerfal ſilenet 
1 % a1 7 FE 
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. prevailed, tuned his violin; and began 


to play ſome maſterly airs, in a tone ſo 
uncõommonly exprefſive, and with ſuch 
— dexterity of execution, that a 
certain lady who lodged in the fame 
houſe, being waked by the muſick, and 
ignorant of the ſource from which it 
flowed; liſtened with rapture, as to the 
harp of an angel; and wrapping herſelf 
in à looſe gown, roſe and opened her 
chamber: door, in order to diſcover in 


What apartment the muſician reſided, 


She no {oor entered the paſlage, than 
ſhe found her fellow-lodgers already aſ- 
ſembled on' the ſame occaſion; and there 
they remained during the beſt part of 
the night, tranſported by the harmony 
which our hero produced. | 
Doctor Fathom '' was immediately 
known to be the author of this enter. 
tainment ; and thus retrieved the bene- 
fit of that admiration which he had for- 
feited by appearing in the ſhape of a 
phyſician; for, as people had formerly 
wondered to fee a count ſkilled ir medi- 
cine; they were now amazed to find a 
phyſician ſuch a maſter in muſick. 


The good effects of this ſtratagem 


were almoſt inſtantaneous. His per- 


formance became the topick of diſcourſe 
among all tlie faſhionable company : his 


male triends complimented him from 
the information of the other ſex; and 
the lady whom he had regaled, inſtead 


of that ſhyneſs and difdam with which 


the uſed to receive his ſalutation, at their 
very next meeting in the Thorougbfare 
returned his bow with marks of pro- 
found refpe&t. Nay, at midnight, ſhe, 
with the reit, took poſt in the fame place 


ng where they had been ſtationed before; 


and by frequent tittering, and repeated 
whiſpers, gave intimation to Fathom, 
that they, would be glad of a ſecond ſe- 
renade. © But he was too well acquaint- 
ed with the human paſſions to indulge 
this their deſirr: it was his intereſt to 
inflame their'impatience, rather than to 
tify their ex pectation; and therefore 

e tantalized them for ſome hours, by 
tuning his violin, and playing fome 
flouriſhes, which however. produced no- 
thing to fulfil their wies. 
At the ordinary he was. accofted by 2 
gentleman, a lodger in the ſame houfe, 
who aſſured him, that che ladies would 
take ſt· as a greut favour, if he would let 
chem know when he intended to amufe 
hilnfelf: again with his inſtrument, that 
{kt wight not, by filing alrer be 
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hand, deprive themſelves of the pleaſute 
of hearing his muſick. To this meſſage 
he replied with an air of conſequence 
and reſerve that, though muſick was 
not the art he profeſſed, 2 ſhould be al- 
ways complaiſant enough 'to entertain 
the ladies to the utmoſt of his power, 
when their commands wete ſignified to 
him in a manner ſvited to his charaRer; 
but that he would never put himſelf on 
the footing of an itinerantharper, whoſe 
muſick is tolerated through the medium 
of a board partition. he gentleman 
having reported this anfwer to his con- 
ſtituents, they impowerrd him to invite 
Doctor Fathom to breakfaſt, and he was 
next morning introduced with the uſual 
ceremony, and treated with uncommon 
regard by all the females of the houſe, 
aſſembled for his reception. 

Having thus broke the ice of their 
averſion, in one part, ſo as that the 
beams of his perſonal accompliſhment 
had room to operate, he ſoon effected a 
general thaw in his favour, and found 
himſelf growing once more into requeſt 
among the moſt amiable part of the cre- 

- ation, His company was coveted, and 
his taſte conſulted in their balls, concerts, 
and private aſſemblies; and he recom- 
penced the regard they paid to him, 
with an inceſſant exertion of his agree- 
able talents, politeneſs, and good hu- 
—AW IEA | 


CHAP. . 
TRIUMPHS OVER A MEDICAL RIVAL 


XE I, in the midſt of all this atten- 

tion, his medical capacity ſeemed 

to be quite forgot. They reſpected his 

good breeding, were charmed with his 
voice, and admired the fine touches of 

his hand upôn the violin; but, in cul- 

tivating the fiddler, they utterly neglect - 

ed the phyſician; and in vain did he at- 

tempt to divide their 1egard, by taking 

all opportunities to turn the converſation 

into a more intereſting channel. It was 

to little purpoſe he endeavoured to arouze 

the wonder of his audience with frequent 

Yeſcriptions of portentous maladies and 
amazing cures he had feen and perform - 
ed in the courſe of his ſtudy and practice 
abroad; and to no effect did he pub- 
lickly buſy himſelf in making experi- 


ments on the mineral water, in which 
A v* 7 * 8 2 11 34 7 
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and important diſcoveries. Theſe efforts 
did not make a laſting impreſſion upon 
the minds of the company, becauſe they 
ſaw nothing furgrivivg in a phyſician's 
being acquainreEwith all the myſteries of 
his art; and, as their cuſtom was al- 
ready beſpoke for others of the proſeſ - 
fion, whom it was their intereſt to em - 
ploy, our adventurer might have ſtarved 
amidſt the careſſes of his acquaintance, 
had not he derived conſiderable advan - 


tage from a lucky accident in the courſe 


of his expectaney. 


A gentlewoman's daughter, of 4 


weakly conſtitotion, by drinking the 
waters, had fo far recovered her health 
and complexion, as to allure the affec- 


tion of a'young ſquire in the neighbour. 


hood, he amuled her for ſome time 


with his addrefles, until his heart was 


ſeduced by the charms of another young 


lady lately arrived at the wells. The 
forſaken nymph, ſhocked at this diſgrace 
and mortification, relapſed into her for- 
mer languiſhing diforder, and was by 


her mother put under the management 
and preſcription of à phyſician, who 
had been an induſtrious enemy of Fa- 
thom, from his firſt appearance at Tun- 


bridge. The patient, thouph violently 


chagrined at the levity of her quondan 


admirer, was not altogther without hope, 


that the very ſame mconſtancy which had 


prompted him to leuve her, might in time 


induce him to return, after the novelty 
of his new paſſion ſhould be wore off; 
and this hope ſerved to ſupport her un“ 
der the ſorrow and diſgrace of her diſ- 
appointment. At length, however, the 
ſquire and his new miſtrefs diſappeared, 
and ſome buſy body was officious oP 
to communicate this piece of news tot 

forlorn ſhepherdeſs, with this additional 


circumſtance, that they were gone to a 


neighbouring pariſh, to be joined in the 
bands of wedlock. - SE 


Theſe fatal tidings were no ſooner 


imparted tb the abandoned Phillis, than 
ſhe was teized with an hyſteriek fit; and, 
what rendered the accident more unfor- 
tunate, her phyfician had been called to 
the country, and was not expected at 
Tunbridge till next day. The apothe- 
cary Was immediate y ſummoned; and 


being either purtled by the ſymptoms, 
or afraid of eneroaching upon the pro- 
vince of his ors; adviſed the old 


ledy to ſend for Doctor Fathom without 
defay. She bud nôé other objection to 
this expedient, but — 
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knew ſubſiſted between the two leeches: 
yet, hearing that ber own doctor would 
not conſult with Fathom upon his re- 


turn, but perhaps renounce the patient, 


by which means her daughter's health 
might be endangered, ſhe would not 
ſolicit our hero's aſliftance until the 


young lady had remained ſeven hours 
tpeechleſs and inſenſible; when, her fear 


prevailing ayer every other conſidera- 
tion, ſhe implored the advice of our ad- 


venturer; who, having made the neceſ- 


fary interrogations, and felt the patient's 
_ pulſe, which was regular and diſtinct, 

found reaſon to conclude, that the fit 
would not laſt much longer; and, after 
having obſerved that ſhe was in a very 
dangerous way, preſcribed ſome medi- 


cines for external application; and, to 


inhance their opinion of his diligence 


and humanity, reſolved to ſtay in the 


room and obſerve their effect. | 
His judgment did not fail him on this 


occaſion. In leſs than half an hour af 
ter his embrocations had been applied, 


ſhe recovered the ufe of her tongue, 
opened her eyes, and having, in delirious 


exclamations, upbraided her perfidious 


lover, became quite ſenſible and com- 
| 2 though ſhe continued extremely 


low and dejected: to remedy theſe fink- 
| ings, certain cordials were immediately 


adminiſtered, according to the preſcrip- 


extraordinary encomiums were beſtowed 


by all preſent, who believed he had ac- 


tually reſcued her from the jaws of 
death; and as he was by this time let 


into the ſecrets of the family, he found 


himſelf in a fair way of being an egre- 
gious favourite of the old gentlewoman: 


when, unluckily, his brother, having diſ- 


_ miſſed his country patient with uncom- 
mon diſpatch, entered the apartment, and 


eyed his rival with looks of inexpreſſible 


rage; then ſurveying the patient and the 
phials that ſtood upon the table by turns, 
© What, in the name of God, cried 

he, is the meaning of all this traſh?* 
4 Really, doctor, replied the mother, 
a little confounded at being thus taken 
by. ſurprize, Biddy has been taken 
« dangerouſly ill, and lain ſeven or eight 
haurs in a ſevere fit, from which, I 
4 am confident, ſhe would never have 


© recoyered without the help of a phy- 


©« ficiang and as you were abſent, we 


had recourſe to this gentleman, whoſe 
_ © preſcription. hath had a. happy and 
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this offended member of the faculty; 
© plhaw! ſtuff who made you judge 
of effects or cauſes ?* Then advancin 
to the patient, What has been the 
* matter, Miſs Biddy, that you could 
F not wait till my return ?* 

Here Fathom interpoſing, Sir,“ ſaid 
he, if you will ſtep into the next room 
I will communicate my ſentiments of 
* the caſe, together with the method up- 
on which I have proceeded, that we 
may deliberate upon the next ſtep that 
*1s to be taken.” Inſtead of comply 
with this propoſal, he ſeated, himſelf in 
a chair, with his back to our adventurer, 
and while he examined Miſs Biddy's 
pulſe, gave him to underſtand, that he 
ſhould. not conſult with him about the 


matter. | | 


Fathom, not in the leaſt diſconcerted 


at this uncivil anſwer, walked round 
his antagoniſt, and placing, himſelf in 


his front, deſired to know his reaſon for 


treating him with ſuch ſupercilious con- 


tempt. 


© I am reſolved, laid the other, 
« 


never to conſult with any phyſician 
who has not taken his degrees at either 
of the Engliſh univerſities.—“ Upon 
the ſuppoſition, replied our adventurer, 
that no perſon can be properly edu- 
cated for the profeſſion at any other 
{chool ?'!— You are in the right,' an- 
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ſwered Doctor Looby, that is one of 
tion of Doctor Fathom, upon whom 


many reaſons I have to decline the 
« conlulration,” | | 
How far you are in the right,” re- 
torted Fathom, I leave the world to 
judge, after I have obſerved, that in 
your Eogliſh univerſities, there is no 
opportunity of ſtudying the art; no, 
not io much as a lecture given on the 
ſubject; nor is there one phyſician of 
note in this kingdom, who has not 
* derived the greatelt part of his medical 
£. knowledge trom the inſtrugious of to- 
© 1e:gners. | 
Lobby, incenſed at this aſſeveration, 
which he was not prepared to refute, 


exclaimed in a molt infuriate accent, 


© Who are you? Whence came you? 
Where was you bred? You are one 


aof thole, I believe, who graduate them- 


ſelves, and commence dottors, the 
Lord knows how! an interloper, who, 
without licenſe or authority, came 
hither to take the bread out of the 
mouths of gentlemen, who have been - 
trained to the buſineſs in à regular 
manner, and beſtowed great pains and 
expence to qualify themſelvés for the 
See Ds e « profeſſion; 
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* profeſſion 7 for my own part, my edu- 
cation coſt me fifteen hundred pounds. 
Never was money laid out to leſs 
« purpoſe,” ſaid Ferdinand; for it 
does not appear that you have learned 
« ſo much as the baſis of medical ac- 
« quirements, namely, that decorum and 
« urbanity which ought to diſtinguiſh 


you have even debaſed the nobleſt and 
moſt beneficial art that ever engaged 
the ſtudy of mankind,. which cannot 
be too much cultivated, and too little 


tice of it to a ſet of narrow- minded 
illiberal wretches; who, like the low- 
eſt handicraftſinen, claim the exclu- 
five privileges of a corporation; had 


have fatisfied yourtelf in a manner 
conſittent with decency and candour j 
but your behaviour, on this cccaſion, 
is ſuch a malicious outrage upon good 
manners and humanity, that, were it 
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would chaſtiſe you for your inſolence 
© on the ſpot. —Meanwhile, Madam,” 
_ addreſſing himſelf to the mother, © you 


* mult give me leave to inſiſt upon your 


« diſmitling either that gentleman or me 
© without heſitation.” +; 

This peremptory language had an in- 
ſtantanebus effect upon the hearers. 
Looby's face grew pale, and his nether 
lip began to tremble; the patient was 
_ diſmayed; and the old gentlewoman 
concerned and perplexed : fhe earneſtly 
beſought the gentlemen to be reconciled 
to each other, and enter into a friendly 


conſultation upon her daughter's di- 


temper ; but finding both equally averſe 
to accommodation, and Fathom becom- 
mg more and more importunate in his 
demand, ſhe prefented him with a dou- 
ble fee; and giving him to underitand, 


that Doctor Looby had long attended 


the family, and was intimately acquaiut- 
ed with her own and Biddy's conſtitu— 
tion, ſaid, ſhe hoped he would nor take 
it amiſs if ſhe retained her old phyſician. 

Though our hero was much mortified 
at this triumph of his rival, he made a 
virtue of neceſſity, and reti: ed with great 


complaiſance, wiſhing, that Miſs Biddy 


might never 


again be the ſubject of ſuch 
a diſagreeable diſpute, 


Whether the 


patient was frighted at this altercation, 


or difpleaſed with her mother's deciſion 
_@gainit an agreeable young fellow, who 
had, as it were, recalled her from the 


- 


the deportment of every phyſician: 


reſtrained, in ſeeking to limit the prac - 


you doubted my ability, you ought to 


not for my regard to theſe ladies, 1 
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grave, and made himſelf maſter of the 
ſecret that rankled at her heart; or the 
diſeaſe had wound up her nerves for an- 
other paroxiſm; certain it is, ſhe all of 
a ſudden broke forth into a violent peal 
of laughter, which was ſucceeded by the 
moſt doleful cries, and other expreſ- 
ſions of grief; then ſhe relapſed into 
a fit, attended with ſtrong convulſions, - 
to the unſpeakable terror of the old gen- 
:lewoman, who intreated Doctor Looby 
to be expeditious in his preſcription; ac- 
cordingly, he feized the pen with great 
confidence, and a whole magazine of 
anti-hyſterick medicines were, in dif- 
terent forms, externally and internally 
applied. | | 
Neverthelefs, either Nature was diſ- 
turbed in her own efforts by theſe ap- 
plications, or the patient was reſolved 


to diſgrace the doctor: for the more re- 


medies that were adminiſtered, her con- 
vulſions became the more violent; and, 
in ſpite of all his endeavours, he could 
not overcome the obſtinacy of the diſtem- 
per. Such a miſcarriage upon the back 
of his rival's ſucceſs, could not fail to 
overwhelm him with confuſion ; pe- 
cially as the mother baited him with 
repeated intreaties to do ſomething for 


the recovery of her daughter. At leugth, 


after having exerciſed her patience in 
vain for ſeveral hours, this affectionate 
parent could no longer ſuppreſs the lug- 
geittiuns of her concern, but, in an in- 
coherent ltrain, told him, that her duty 
would not ſuffer her to be longer ſilent 
in an affair on which depended the life 
of her dear child: that ſhe had ſeen 
enough to believe he had miſtaken the 
cale of poor Biddy; and he could not 
july blame her tor recalling Doctor 
Fathom, whote preſcription had ope- 
rated in a miraculous manuer, 875 
Looby, ſhocked at this propoſal, pro- 
teſted againſt it with great vehemence, 
as an expedient highly injurious to him 
(ef. © My remedies,” ſaid he, fare juſt 
© beginning to take effect, and in all 
probability the fit will not laſt much 
longer; ſo that by calling in another 
e at this juncture, you will de- 
raud me of that credit which is my 
due, and deck my adverſary with tro- 
phies, to which he has no pretenſion.“ 
She was prevailed upon, by this remon- 
{trance, to wait another half hour, When 
perceiving, as yet, no alteration for the 
better, and being dittracted win her 
tears, which reproached her with want 
8 of 
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Ing her ſenſes, when t 
ſcribed by Fathom was applied; to the 
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of natural affection, ſhe ſent a meſſage 

to Doctor Fathom, deſiring to ſee him 
with all poſſible diſpatch. % 
Hle was not flow in obeying the call; 
but haſtening to the ſcene of action, was 
not a little ſurprized to find Looby ſtill 
in the apartment. This gentleman, 
ſince better might not be, reſolved to 
facrifice his pride to his intereſt, and, 
rather than loſe his patient altogether, 
and run the riſk of forfeiting his repu- 
tation at the ſame time, Raid with in- 
tention to compromiſe his difference with 
Fathom, that he might not be wholly 
excluded from the honour of the cure, 


in caſe it could be effected. But he reck- 


oned without his hoſt, in his calculation 
of the count's placability; for, when he 
put on his capitulating face, and, after 
alight apology for his late behaviour, 
propoſed that all animoſity ſhould ſub- 


ide in favour of the young lady, whole 
life was at ſtake, our hero rejected his 


advances with infinite diſdain, and aſ- 
ſured the mother, in a very ſolemn tone, 
that far from conſulting with a man 
who had treated him fo unworthily, he 


would not ſtay another minute in the 


Houle unleſs he ſhould ſee him diſcarded: 
_n fatisfation barely ſufficient to atone 
for the affront he himſelf had ſuffered 
by the unjult preference ſhe had before 
given to his rival. TOTS | 
There was no remedy: Looby was 
_ vbliged to retreat in his turn; then our 


adventurer approaching the bed- ſide, re- 


connoitred the patient, examined the me- 
dicines which had been adminiſtered, 
and lifting up his eyes in expreſſive ſi- 
lence, detached the Cas with a new 
order to the apothecary. It was well 
the meſſenger uſed expedition, otherwiſe 
Doctor Fathom would have been anti- 
cipated by the operation of nature; for, 
the fit having almoſt run it's career, 
Miſs Biddy was on the point of retriev- 
frontal pre- 


efficacy of this, therefore, was aſcribed 


her recovery, when ſhe opened her eyes, 


and began to pour forth unconnected 
ejaculations; and in a few moments 
after, ſhe was perſuaded to ſwallow a 
draught prepared for the purpoſe, her 
perceptiou returned, and Ferdinand gain- 
ed the reputation of having performed 
A ſoohdminacles.- e 
But he was furniſned with a piece of 
intelligence of much more energy than 
all ſhe had taken; and ſo ſoon as he con- 


his advice tas demanded in ſexeral othet 


cales, 
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cluded ſhe was capable to bear the news 
without any dangerous emotion, he, a- 
mong other articles of chit- chat culled 
for her amuſement, took the opportu. 
nity of telling the company, that Squire 
Stub (the cauſe of Miſs Biddy's difor- 
der) had, m his way to matrimony, 
been robbed of his bride, by a gentle. 
man to whom ſhe had been formerly 
engaged. He had waited for her ou 


bf at an inn on the road, where he 


ound means to appeaſe her diſpleaſi 


which he had, it ſeems, incurred, an 
to ſuperſede her new lover, whom ſhe 


quitted without ceremony; upon which 
the ſquire had returned to Tunbridge, 
curſing her levity ; yet bleſſing his good 
ſtars tor having ſo ſeaſonably prevented 
his ruin, which would have infallibly 


been the conſequence of his marrying 


ſuch an adventurer. | | 

It would be ſuperfluous to obſerve, 
that theſe tidings operated like an ad- 
mirable ſpecifick on the ſpirits of the 


young lady; Who, while ſhe affected to 


pity the ſquire, was ſo much overjoyed 
at his diſappointment, that her eyes be- 
gan to ſparkle with uncommon vmwazity, 
and in leſs than two hours after the lat 


of thoſe terrible attacks, ſhe was reſtored 
to a better ſtate of health than ſhe had 


enjoyed for many weeks. Fathom was 


not forgot amidſt the rejvicings of the 


family: beſides an handſome gratuity 


for the effects of his extraordinary (kill; 


the old lady favoured him with a ge- 
neral invitation to her houſe; aud the 
daughter not only conſidered him as che 
reſtorer of her health, and angel of her 
good fortune, but alſo began to diſco- 
ver an uncommon reliſh for his con ver- 
lation; fo that he was ſtruck with the 


power of ſucceeding Squire Stub in 


er affection: a canquelt which, if ſanc- 
tioned by the approbation of the mo- 
ther, would conſale him for all the dil- 


appointments he had ſuſtained; or Miſs 
Biddy was intitled to a fortune of ten 
thouſand pounds, provided ſhe ſhould 


marry with the conlent of her parent; 


who was the ſole executrix of the fa- 


ther's will. 


Auimated with the hope of ſuch ai 
advantageous match, our adventuzet 


miſſed no opportunity of improving the 
lodgment hehad made; while the two 
ladies failed not to extol his medical ca- 
pacity among all their female acquaint- 
ance. By means of this circulation, 
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caſes;which he managed with ſuchanim- 
ſing air of ſagacity and importance, that 
2 fame began to ſpread; and before the 
end of the ſeaſon, he had raviſhed more 
than one half of the buſineſs from his 
competitor, Notwithſtanding theſe for- 
tunate events, he foreſaw that he ſhould 
find great difficulty in tranſplanting his 
reputation, ſo as to take root in Lon- 
don, which' was the only ſoil in which 
he could propoſe to riſe to any degree of 
proſperity and independance ; and this 
reflection was grounded upon a maxim 
which univerſally prevails among the 
Engliſh people, namely, to overlook and 


wholly neglect, on their return to the 


metropolis, all the connections they may 
have chanced to acquire during their re- 
ſidence at any of the medical wells: and 
this focral diſpoſition is ſo ſcrupulouſly 
maintained, that two perſons who lived 
m the moſt mtimate correſpondence at 
Bath or Tunbridge, ſhall in four and 
twenty hours ſo totally forget their 
friendſhip, as to meet in St. James's 
Park without betraying the leaſt token 
of recognition; fo that one would nna- 
= thoſe mineral waters were ſo many 
ſtreams iſſuing from the river Lethe, fo 
famed of old for waſhing away all traces 
of memory and recollection. 
Aware of this oblivious principle, 
Doctor Fathom collected all his quali- 
fientions, in order to make ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon the heart of Miſs Biddy 
as would reſiſt all her endeavours to 
ſhake him from her rememhrance; and 
his efforts ſucceeded ſo well, that Squire 


. 
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'Stuh's advances to a reconciliation were 


treated with manifeſt indifference. In 
all probability, our hero would have 
made a very advantageous campaign, 
had not his good fortune been retarded 
by an obſtruRion, which (as he did not 
perceive it) he could not poſſibly ſur- 
mount: in difplaying his accompliſh- 
ments to captivate the daughter, he had 
unwittingly made an abſolute conqueſt 
of the mother, who fuperintended the 
conduct of Miſs Biddy with ſuch jea- 
lous' vigilance, that he could find 5 
opportunity of profiting by the progreſs 
he had eie r — for Ge Care- 
ful matron would never loſe fight of her, 
no, not for one moment. | 
Had the old lady given the leaſt in- 
timation to our adventurer, of the ſenti- 
ments ſhe entertained in his behalf, his 


dare, chat he would have quitted His 
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pipe. : 
complaifance was of ſuch a phable ten- Thi 
that excl 


85 
other purſuit, and made her the ſole ob- 
Ject of his attention: but ſhe either de- 
pended upon the effect of his own, good 
taſte and diſcernment, or was too proud 
to diſcloſe a paſſion which he had hither- 
„ 7 ie holed nlp ff nf 
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REPAIRS TO THE METROPOLIS, 


AND ENROLS HIMSELF + AMONG | 


THE SONS OF PAAN. 


B to a proper explanation, the ſeaſon 
being almoſt ended, the ladies departed 
from Tunbridge; and in a little time 
Doctor Fathom followed them to Lon- 
don, having previouſly obtained per- 
miſſion to viſit them in that metropolis. 
He had ſolicited the ſame favour of ſome 


other families, in which he hoped to 
take root, though he knew they were 
pre- engaged to different phyſicians; and 


reſolving to make his firſt medical ap- 
pearance in London with ſome eclat, he 
not only purchaſed an old chariot, which 
was new- painted for the purpoſe, but 
likewiſe hired a footman, whom he 
cloathed in laced livery, in order to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf from the common 


run of his brethren. | 


This equipage, though much more 


expenſive than his finances could bear, 


he found abſolutely neceſſary to give him 


a chance for employment; as every ſhab- 
by retainer to phyſick, in this capital, 
had provided himſelf with a vehicle, 


which was altogether uſed by way of a 


travelling ſign · poſt, to draw in cuſtom- 
ers; ſo that a walking phyſician was 


conſidered as an obſcure pedlar, trudging 


from ſtreet to ſtreet with his pack of 


knowledge on his ſhoulders, ànd ſelling 


his remnants of advice by retail. A 
chariot was not now ſet up for the con- 


venience of a man ſinking under the 
fatigue of extenſive practice, but as a 


piece of furniture every way as neceſſary 
as a large perriwig with three tails; and 


a phyſician, let his merit in other re- 
ſpects be never ſo conſpicuous, can no 


more expect to become conſiderable in 


buſineſs, without the aſſiſtance of this 
implement, than be can hope to live 


without food, or breathe without a wind- 


is re nile is ſo well underſtood, 
ns yoo thoſe who profeſs them - 
"20M ſelves 
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ſelves doctors, every raw ſurgeon, every 
idle apothecary, who can make intereſt 
with ſome fool-hardy coachmaker, may 
be ſeen dancing the hays in all places of 
publick reſort, and grinning to one an- 
other from their re{pe&ive carriages. 
Hence proceed many of thoſe cruel ac- 
cidents which are recorded in the daily 
papers. An apothecary's horſes take 
fright, and run away with his chariot, 
which is heard of no more; an eminent 
| ſurgeon being overturned, is fo terrified 
at the thoughts of mutilation, that he 
_ reſolves to walk on foot all the days of 


his life; and the coachman of a phyſi- 
cian of great practice, having the mis- 


fortune to be diſabled by a fall from the 
box, his maſter can never find another 
to ſupply his place. e 

None of theſe obſervations eſcaped the 
penetrating eye of Fathom; who, before 
he pretended to ſeat himſelf in this ma- 
chine, had made proper inquiry into all 
the other methods practiſed, with a view 
to keep the wheels in motion. In his 
reſearches, he found that the great world 
was wholly engroſſed by a few practi- 
tioners who had arrived at the ſummit 
of reputation, conſequently, were no 
longer obliged to cultivate thoſe arts by 
which they roſe; and that the reſt of the 


buſineſs was parcelled out into ſmall 


incloſures, occupied by different groupes 
of perfonages, male and femaie, who 


ſtood in rings, and toſſed the ball from 


one to another; there being in each de- 


_ partment two ſets, the individuals of 


which relieved one another occaſionally. 
very knot was compoſed of a waiting- 
woman, nurſe, apothecary, ſurgeon, and 


phyſician, and, ſometimes, a midwife. 


was admitted into the party; and in 
this manner the farce was commonly 
performed. _ e 0, att | 

A fine lady, fatigued with idleneſs, 
complains of the vapours, is deprived 
of her ret, though not fo ſick as to have 
recourſe to medicine: her favoui ite maid, 


tired with giving her a*tendance in the 
Night, thinks proper, Fr the benefit of 
her own repoſe, to complain of a violent 
head. ache, and recommends to her miſ- 


treſs a nurſe of approved tenderneſs and 
diſcretion; at whole houſe (in all like- 
lihood) the ſaid chamber-maid hath 
oft given the 'rendezyous to a male 


friend. The nurſe, well {killed in the 


myfleries of her occupation, perſuades 
the patient that her malady, far from 


being {Fght or chimerical, may proceed 
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to a very dangerous degree of the hyf. 
terical affection, unleſs it be nipped in 
the bud by ſome very effectual remedy ; 
then ſhe recounts a ſurprizing cure per- 
formed by a certain apothecary, and 
appeals'to the teſtimony of the waiting. 
woman, who, being the goſſip of his 
wife, confirms the evidence, and corro- 
borates the propoſal. The apothecary 
being ſummoned, finds her ladyſhip in 
ſuch a delicate ſituation that he declines 
preſcribing, and adviſes her to ſend for 
a phyſician without delay. The nomi- 
nation of courſe, falls to him, and the 
doctor being called, declares the neceſ- 
ſity of immediate venæſection, which 
is accordingly performed by the ſurgeon 
of the aſſociation. 

This is one way of beginning the 
game; though the commencement often 
varies, and ſometimes the apothecary, 


and ſometimes the phyſician opens t 


ſcene; but, be that as it will, they al- 


ways appear in a ſtring, like a flight 
of wild geeſe, and each confederacy 
maintains a correſpondence with one 


particular undertaker. Fathom, upon 
theſe conſiderations, ſet up his reſt in 
the firſt floor of an apothecary in the 


neighbourhood. of Charing-Croſs, to 
whom he was introduced by a letter 


trom a friend at Tunbridge, and who, 
being made acquainted with his ability 


and ſcheme, promiſed to let ſlip no op- 


portunity of terving him; and, indeed, 
ſeemed to eſpouſe his intereſt with great 
alacrity. He introduced him to ſome 
of his patients, on the ftrength of a 
gratis viſit, founded forth his praiſe 
among all the good women of his ac- 


quaintance, and even prevailed upon 
him to publiſh advertiſements, import- 
ing that he would every day, at a cer- 
_ tain time and place, give his advice to 


the poor for nothing; hoping, that by 
means of ſome lucky cure, his fame 


might be extended, and his practice 


grow into requeſt. 


In the mean time, his chariot rolled 


along through all the moſt frequented 
ſtreets, during the whole forenoon; and 
at the uſual hour, he never failed to 
make his appearance at the medical 


coffee houſe, with all that ſolemnity of 


feature and addreſs by which the mo- 


dern ſons of Pæan are diſtinguiſhed z not 
but that he was often puzzled about the 
decifion of his diurnal route: for the 
method of driving up one ſtreet and 
down another, without halting, was be- 


come 
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come ſuch a ſtale expedient, that the 
yery apprentices uſed to ſtand at theſhop- 
doors, and'ridicule the vain parade. At 
length, however, he peruſed the map of 
London with great diligence, and hav- 


ing acquired a diſtinct idea of it's topo- 


graphy, uſed to alight at the end of long 
narrow thoroughfares, and pavedcourts, 
where the chariot was ordered to wait 
till his returnz and walking with great 
gravity through the different turnings 
of theſe alleys, regain his carriage by 
another paſſage, and reſume his ſeat with 
an air of vaſt importance. With a view 
to protract the time of his ſuppoſed viſits, 
he would at one place turn aſide to the 
wall; at another, cheapen an urinal; at 
a third corner, read a quack advertiſe- 
ment, or lounge a few minutes in ſome 
book ſeller's ſnop; and, laſtly, glide into 
ſome obſcure coffee - houſe, and treat him- 
ſelf with a dram of uſquebaugh. 

The other means uſed to force a trade, 
ſoch as ordering himſelf to be called 
from church; alarming the neighbour- 
hood with knocking at his door in the 
night; receiving ſudden meſſages in 
places of reſort: and inſerting his cures 


by way of news in the daily papers, had 


been ſo injudiciouſly hacknied-by every 


deſperate ſculler in phyſick, that they 
had loft their effect upon the publick, 


and therefore were excluded from the 
plan of our adventurer, whoſe ſcheme, 
for the preſent, was to exert himſelf in 
winning the favour of thoſe ſage ſybils, 


who keep, as it were, the temple of medi- 


cine, and admit the young prieſt to the 
ſervice of the altar; but this he conſi- 
dered as a temporary project only, un- 
til he ſhould have acquired intereſt e- 
nough to erect an hoſpital, lock, or in- 
firmary, by the voluntary ſubſcription 
of his friends; a ſcheme which had ſuc- 
ceeded to a miracle with many of the 
profeſſion, who had raiſed themſelves 
into notice, upon the carcaſes of the 


Vet, even this branch was already 
over · ſtocked, inſomuch that almoſt every 
ſtreet was furniſhed with one of theſe 
charitable receptacles, which, inſtead, of 
diminiſhing: the taxes for the mainte- 
nance of the poor, encouraged the vul- 
gar to be idle and diſſolute, by opening 


an-aſyhum to them and their families, 


from the difeaſes of poverty and intem- 
ance.» for it remains to be proved, 


* che pariſn · rates are ecrealed, the 


N „ 
bills of mortality leſſened, the people 
more numerous, or the ſtreets leſs in- 
teſted with beggars, notwithſtanding 
the immenſe ſums yearly granted by in- 
dividuals for the relief of the indigent. 

But, waving theſe reflections, Doc- 
tor Fathom hoped that his landlord 
would be a moſt uſeful implement for 
extending his influence; and, for that 
reaſon, admitted him into a degree of 


partnerſhip ; after being fully convinced, 


that he was not under articles to any 
other phyſician. Nevertheleſs, he was 
very much miſtaken in reckoning on 
the importance of his new ally; who 
was, like himſelf, a needy adventurer, 
ſettled upon credit, and altogether un- 
employed, except among the very refuſe 
of the people, whom no other perſon 
would take the trouble to attend: fo 
that our hero got little elſe than expe- 
rience and trouble, excepting a ES 
guineas, which he made ſhift to glean 
among ſojourners, with whom he be- 
came occaſionally acquainted, or young 
people who had been unfortunate in 
their amours. | 

In the midſt of theſe endeavours, he 
did not omit his duty to the old gentle- 
woman, whoſe daughter he had cured 
at Tunbridge ; and was always receiv- 
ed with particular complacency ; which, 
perhaps, he in ſome meaſure owed to 
his genteel equipage, that gave credit 
to every door before which it was ſeen ; 
yet Miſs Biddy was as inacceſſible as 
ever, while the mother became more 
and more warm in her civilities; till at 
length, after having prepared him with 
ſome extraordinary . ſhe. 
gave him to underitand, that Biddy was 

no better than a giddy-headed girl, far 
from being unexceptionable in her mo- 
ral character, and particularly deſicient 
in duty and gratitude to her, who had 
been always a tender and indulgent pa- 
rent; ſhe was therefore determined to 
puniſh the young minx, for her levity, 
and want of natural affection, by alter- 


ing her own condition, could ſhe find a 


worthy and agreeable man, on whom 
ſne could heſtow her hand and fortune 
without a bluſh, . FEE 

Te film was inſtantly removed from 
Fathom's eyes by this declaration, which 
ſhe uttered with ſuch a ſignificancy of 
look, as thrilled to his foul with joyful 
preſage; while he replied, it Would, 
indeed, be a difficult taſk to fmd a man 
| Hep 4. 37" "2000 - 
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who merited ſuch happineſs and honour; 
but, ſurely, ſome there were, who would 
talk their faculties to the uttermoſt, in 
manifeſting their gratitude, and deſire of 
rendering themſelves worthy of ſuch diſ- 
tinction. Though this anſwer was pro- 


nounqced in ſuch a manner, as gave her 
to underitand he had taken the hint, ſne 


would not cheapen her condeſcenſion 
ſo much as to explain herſelf farther at 
that juncture, and he was very well con- 


tented to woo. her on her own terms: 


accordingly, he began to ſeaſon his be- 
haviour with a ſpice of gallantry, when 
he had opportunities of being particular 
with this new inamorata; and, in pro- 
portion to the returns ſhe made, he gra- 

dually detached himſelf from Miſs Bid- 
dy, by intermitting, and at laſt diſ- 


continuing, thoſe ardent expreſſions of 


love and admiration, which he had mace 
ſhift to convey in private looks and ſtolen 
whiſpers, during the rancorous inſpec- 
tion of her mother. | 

Such alteration could not long eſcape 


the jealous eyes of the young lady, no 


more than the cauſe of this alienation, 
which in a moment converted all her 
love into irreconcileable hate, and filled 


her whole ſoul with the molt eager de- 
fire of vengeance: for ſhe now not only 
conſidered him as a mercenary wretch, 


who had lighted her attractions for the 


ſordid gratifications of avarite, but alſo 
zs an interloper, who wanted to inter- 


cept her fortune, in the odious character 
of ea father-in-law. But, before ſhe 
could bring her aim to any ripeneſs of 
contrivance, her mother having caught 
cold at church, was ſeized with a rheu- 
matick fever, became delirious. in lets 
than chree days, and, notwithſtanding 

all the preſcriptions and care of her ad- 
mirer, gave up the ghoſt, without hav- 


ing retrieved the uſe of her ſenſes, or 


been able to manifeit, by will, the ſen- 
timents ſhe entertained in favour of her 
phyſician, who (as the reader will eaſily 
perceive) had more reaſons than one to 
be mortally chagrined at this event. 
Mis Biddy being thus put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole inheritance, not on- 
ly renounced all corre{pondence with 
| Pottar Fathom, by forbidding him the 
houſe, but likewiſe took all opportuni- 
ties of prejudicing his character, by 
| hinting, that her dear mamma had fall- 
en a ſacrifice to his ignorance and pre- 
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ACQUIRES EMPLOYMENT, IN cox. 


SEQUENCE OF A LUCKY MISCAR- 

RIAGE. 7 | 

THESE ill offices, however, far 
from anſwering her purpole, had 


a quite contrary effect: for, in conſe- 


uence of her invectives, he was, in a 
* days, called to the wife of a mer- 


chant, who piouſly hoped that his prac- 


tice would not give Miſs Biddy the lye. 


The patient had long lingered under a 
complication of diſtempers, and bein 


in no immediate danger of her life, Doc- 


tor Fathom was in no hurry: to ſtrike a 


deciſive ſtroke; till the huſband grow- 


ing impatient of delay, and ſo explicit 


in his hints, that it was impoſſible to 


miſapprehend his meaning, our adven- 
turer reſolved to do ſomething effectual 
for his ſatisfaction, and preſcribed a me- 


dicine of ſuch rough operation, as he 


thought mult either oblige his employer, 
or produce a change in the lady's con- 
ſtitution, that would make a noiſe in 
the world, and bring a ne acceſſion to 
his fame. | 25 
Proceeding upon theſe maxims, he 
could not be dilappointed : the remedy 
played it's part with ſuch violence, as 


reduced the patient to extremity, and | 
the merchant had actually beſpoke an 


undertaker z when, after a ſeries of 
ſwoonings and convulſions, Nature ſo 


far prevailed, as to expel at once tlie pre- 
ſcription and the diſeaſe; yet the good- 


natured huſband was ſo much aftected 
with the agonies to which he ſaw the 
wife of his boſom expoſed by this ſpeci- 


fick, that, although the effect of it was 


her perfect recovery, he never could bear 
the fight of Fathom for the future, nor 
even hear his name mentioned, without 


giving ſigns of horror and indignation; 


nay, he did not {cruple to affirm, that 
had our adventurer been endowed with 
the leaſt tincture of humanity, he would 


have juffered the poor woman to depart 


in peace, rather than reſtore her to health 


at che expence of ſuch anxicty and tor- 
ture. 3 


On the aches hand, this extraordinary 
cure was blazoned abroad by the good 


lady and her goſſips with ſuch exagge- 
rations, as rouzed the aſtoniſhment of 
the publick, and concurred with the re- 
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t of his laſt miſcarriage, to bring 


im upon the carpet, as the univerſal 
ſubject of diſcourſe. When a phyſician 
becomes the town talk, he generally 
| concludes his buſineſs more than half 
done, even though his fame ſhould who] - 
y turn upon his ma]-practice z inſomuch 
that ſome members of the faculty have 
been heard to complain, that they never 
had the good fortune to be publickly ac- 


cuſed of homicide ; and it is well known, 


that a certain famous empirick of our 
day never flouriſhed to any degree of 

wealth and reputation, till after he had 
been attacked in print, and fairly con- 


victed of having deſtroyed a good num 


ber of the human ſpecies. Succeſs raiſ- 
ed upon ſuch a foundation, would, by 
a diſciple of Plato, and ſome modern 
moraliſts, be aſcribed to the innate virtue 
and generoſity of the human heart, which 


naturally eſpouſes the cauſe that needs 


protection: but I, whoſe notions of hu- 
man excelience are not quite ſo ſublime, 
am apt to believe it is owing to that 
ſpirit of ſelf- conceit and contradiction, 


which is, at leaſt, as univerſal, if not 


as natural, as the moral ſenſe io warm - 
ly. contended for by thoſe ideal philoſo- 
phers. | | | 


>" £4 moſt infamous wretch often finds 


his account in theſe principles of male- 
volence and ſelf- love; for whereſoever 


his character falls under diſcuſſion, there 


is generally ſome perſon preſent, who, 
either from an affectation of ſingularity, 


or envy to the accuſers, undertakes his 


defence, and endeavours to invalidate 
the articles of his impeachment, until he 
is heated by altercation, and hurried in- 
to more effectual meaſures for his advan- 
tage. If ſuch benefits accrue to thoſe 
who have no real merit to depend upon 
ſurely our hero could not but reap ſome- 
thing extraordinary from the debates to 
which he now gave riſe; as by the mi- 
raculous cure he had effected, all his pa- 
tient's friends, all the enemies of her 
(huſband, all thoſe who envied his other 
adverſary, were intereſted in his behalf, 
excluſive of ſuch admirers as ſurprize 
and curioſity might engage in his cauſe. 
Thus wafted upon the wings of ap- 
plauſe, his fame ſoon diffuſed itſelf into 
all the corners of this great capital: the 
newſpapers teemed with his praiſe; and 
in order to keep up the attention of the 


publick, his e miſſaries, male and female, 


ſeparated into different coffee-houſes, 
companies, and clubs, where they did 


150 
not fail to comment upon theſe articles 
of intelligence. Such à favourable inci- 
dent is of itſelf ſufficient to float the 
bark of a man's fortune: he was, in a. 
few days, called to another lady, labour- 
ing under the ſame diſorder he had ſo 
ſucceſsfully diſpelled; and the thought 
herſelf benefitted by his advice. His 
acquaintance naturally extended itſelf 


among the viſitants and allies of his pa- 


tients; he was recommended from fa- 
mily to family; the fees began to mul- 
tiply; a variety of footmen appeared 
every day at his door; he diſcontinued 
his ham circuit; and, looking upon the 
preſent conjucture as that tide in his af- 


fairs, which (according to Shakeſpeare) 
when taken at the full, leads on io for- 
tune, he reſolved, that the opportunity 


ſhould not be loſt, and applied himſelf 
with ſuch aſſiduity to his practice, that, 
in all likelihood, he would have carried 


the palm from all his cotemporaries, had 
not he ſplit upon the ſame rock which 


had ſhipwrecked his hopes before. 


We haye formerly deſcanted upon 
that venereal appetite which glowed in 


the conſtitution of our adventurer, and 


which all his philoſophy and caution 
could hardly keep within bounds: the 
reader, therefore, will not be much fur-- 
prized to learn, that in the exerciſe of. 


his profeſſion he contracted an intimacy 
with a clergyman's wife, whom he at- 
tended as a phyſician, and whole con- 


jugal virtue he ſubdued by a long and 


diligent exertion of his deluſive arts, 
while her mind was enervated by ſick - 
neſs, and her huſband abroad upon his 


neceſſary occaitons. This unhappy pa- 


tient, who was a woman of an agreea- 


ble perſon and lively convei lation, fell 
a ſacrifice to her own ſecurity and ſelf- 


conceit: her want of health had con- 
fined her to a ſedentary life, and her 
imagination being active and reſtleſs, ſhe. 
had ſpent thoſe hours in reading which 
other young women devote to company 


and diverſion; but, as her ſtudies were 


not ſuperintended by any perſon of taſte, 
ſne had indulged her own fancy without 
method or propriety. The Spectator 
taught her to be a critick and philoſo- 
pher; from plays ſhe learned poetry and 


wit; and derived her knowledge of life 


from books of hiſtory and adventures, 
Fraught with theſe acquiſitions, and 


furniſhed by Nature with uncommon: 


vivacity, ſhe deſpiſed her own ſex, and 
courted the ſociety of men, among whom 
| ſhe 
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_ ſhe thought her talents might be more 
honourably diſplayed ; fully confident 
of her own virtue and ſagacity, which 
enabled her to ſet all their arts at de- 
fiance, Ys | | 
Thus qualified, ſhe, in an evil hour, 
had recourſe to the advice of our ad- 


venturer, for ſome ailment under which 
ſhe had long laboured ; and found ſuch 
relief from his ſkill, as very much pre- 
poſſeſſed her in his favour: ſhe was no 


leſs pleaſed with his obliging manners, 
than with his phyſick ; and found much 
entertainment in his converſation, ſo that 
the acquaintance proceeded to a degree 


of intimacy; during which, he perceiv- 


ed her weak fide, and being enamoured of 
her perſon, flattered her out of all her 


caution, The privilege of his character 


furniſhed him with opportunities to lay 
mares for her virtue, and taking advan- 
tage of that liftleſſneſs, Janguor, and 
Indolence of the ſpirits, by which all 
the vigilance of the foul is relaxed, he, 


after a long courſe of attention and per- 
ſeverance, found means to make ſhip- 


wreck of her peace. 


Though he maſtered her chaſtity, he 


could not quiet her conſcience, which 
inceſſantly upbraided her with breach of 
the marriage-vow ; nor did her undoer 
elcape without a ſhare of the reproaches 
fuggeſted by her penitence and remorſe. 
This internal anxiety co-operating with 
her diſeaſe, and perhaps with the medi- 
cines he preſcribed, reduced her to the 
brink of the grave; when her huſband 
returned from a neighbouring kingdom, 
in conſequence of her earneſt requeſt, 
joined to the information of her friends, 
who had written to him an account of 
the extremity in which ſhewas. The 
good man was affiifted beyond meaſure, 
when he ſaw himſelf upon the verge of 
loſing a wife whom he had always ten- 
derly loved; but what were his emotions, 
when ſhe, taking the firſt opportunity 
of his being alone with her, accoſted 
him to this effect. IJ am now haſten- 
« ing towards that diſſolution, from 
which no mortal is exempted; and 
though the profpe&t of futurity is al- 
together clonded and uncertain, my 
conſcience wilt net altow me to plunge. 
into eternity without unburdening my 
mind, and by an ingenucus confeſſion, 
making all theatonement in my power 
for the ingratitude 1 have been. guilty 
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againſt a virtuous huſband, who never 
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of, and the wrongs I have committed 


gave me cauſe of complaint. You 
ſtand amazed at this preambje ; but, 
alas! how will you be ſhocked when 
I own that I have betrayed you in 
your abſence; that I have treſpaſſed a- 


and fallen from the pride and confi- 
dence of virtue to the moſt abje& ſtate 
of vice: yes, I have been unfaithful 
to your bed, having fallen a victim to 


who took advantage of my weak and 
unguarded moments. Fathom is the 
wretch who hath thus injured your ho- 
nour, and ruined my unſuſpecting in- 


alleviation of my crime but the moſt 
ſincere contrition of heart; and though 


touch the goal of life, I truſt in your 
humanity and benevolence for that 
pardon which will lighten the ſorrows 
of my foul, and thoſe prayers which 


Throne of Grace. 
The poor huſband was ſo much over- 


 whelmed with grief and confuſion at 


this unexpected addreſs, that he could 
not recolle& himſelf till after a pauſe 
of ſeveral minutes ; when, uttering a 
hollow groan, I will not,” faid he, ag- 


© gravate your ſufferings, by reproach- 


ing you with my wrongs; though your 
conduct hath been but an ill return 


for all my tenderneſs and efteem. I 


© look upon it as a trial of my Chriſtian 


< patience, and bear my misfortune with 

© reſignation : meanwhile, I forgive you 
from my heart, and fervently pray, 
* that your repentance may be accepta- 
ble to the Father of mercy. So ſaying, 


he approached her bed-fide, and em- 


braced her in token of his ſincerity. 


Whether this generous condeſcenſion 
diffufed ſuch a compoſure upon her ſpi- 


rits, as tended to the eaſe and refieth- 
ment of nature, which had been almoſt 
exhauſted by diſeaſe and vexation; cer» 


tain it is, that, from this day, ſhe be- 


gan to ſtruggle with her malady in 
turprizing efforts; and hourly gained 
ground, until her health was pretty well 


re-eſtabliſned. 


This recovery was ſo far beyond the . 


huſband's expectation, that he began 


to make very ſerious. reflections on the 


event, and even to wiſh he had not been 
quite ſo precipitate in pardoning the 
backflidings of his wife: for, * 


gainſt God and my marriage vow, 


the infernal inſinuations of a villain, 


nocence. I have nothing to plead in 


at any other juncture I could not ex- 
pect your forgiveneſs ; yet, as I now | 


I hope will entitle me to favour at the 


OY: as. a. a a 
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he could not withold his compaſſion 
from a 8 he did not at all 
reliſm the thoughts of cohabiting, as 
uſual, with a wife, ſelf- convicted of the 
violation of the matrimonial contract: 
he therefore conſidered his declaration 
as no more than a proviſional pardon, 
to take place on condition of her imme- 
diate death; and, in a little time, not 
only communicated to her his ſentiments 
on this ſubje&, but alſo ſeparated himſelf 
from her company, ſecured the evidence 
of ker maid, who had been confidante in 


her amour with Fathom, and immedi- 


ately ſet on foot a proſecution againſt our 
adventurer, whoſe behaviour to his 
wife he did not fail to promulgate, with 
all it's aggravating circumſtances. By 
_ theſe means the doctor's name became 
ſo notorious, that every man was afraid 
of admitting him into his houle, and 
every woman aſhamed of ſoliciting his 


Advice. | : 


CHAP. XIX. 


ulis ECLIPSE, AND GRADUAL DE-. 


_ CLINATION. 


ISFORTUNES ſeldom come 

ſingle : upon the back of this 
hue and cry, he unluckily preſcribed 
phlebotomy to a gentleman of ſome 
rank, who chanced to expire during the 
operation; and quarelled with his land- 
lord the apothecary, who charged him 


with having forgot the good offices he 


had done him in the beginning of his 


career; and defired he would provide 


himſelf with another lodging. 
All theſe miſhaps treading upon the 
heels of one another, had a very mor- 


tifying effect upon his practice. At 


every tea-table, his name was occa- 


ſionally put to the torture, with that of 


the vile creature whom he had ſeduced; 
though it was generally taken for grant- 


ed, by all thoſe female caſuiſts, that 


ſne muſt have made the firſt advances; 
for it could not be ſuppoſed, that any 
man would take much trouble in lay- 

ing ſchemes for the ruin of a perſon 
whoſe attractions were ſo ſlender, eſpe- 
cially conſidering the ill ſtate of her 
health, a eircumſtance that ſeldom adds 
to a woman's beauty or good humour; 
beſides, ſhe was always a pert minx, 
that affected ſingularity, and a maſcu- 


| line manner of peaking ; and many of the other demands, which multiplied 


them had foreſeen, that ſhe would, ſome 


time or other, bring herſelf into ſuch 
a premunire, At all goſſipings, where 
the apothecary or his wife aſſiſted, Fa- 
thom's pride, ingratitude, and mal- 
practice, were canvaſled ; in all clubs of 
married men, he was mentioned with 


marks of abhorrence and deteſtation z 
and every medical coffee-houſe rung 


with his reproach. Inſtances of his ig- 
norance and preſumption were quoted, 
and many particulars: feigned for the 
purpoſe of defamation ; ſo that our hero 
was exactly in the fituation of a horſe- 


man, who, in riding at full ſpeed for 


the plate, is thrown from the ſaddle in 
the middle of the race, and lett without 
ſenſe or motion upon the plain. His 


progreſs, though rapid, had been ſo 


ſhort, that he could not be ſuppoſed to 
have laid up ſtore againſt ſuch a day of 
trouble; and as he {till cheriſhed hopes 


of ſurmounting thoſe obſtacles which 
had ſo ſuddenly ſtarted up in his way, 
he would not reſign his equipage, nor 
retrench his expences; but appeared, as 
uſual, in all publick places, with that 


ſerenity and confidence of feature which 


he had never depoſited; and maintained 


his external pomp, upon the little he 


had reſerved in the days of his proſpe- 


rity, and the credit he had acquired by 
the punctuality of his former payments. 
Both theſe funds, however, failed in a 
very little time: his law-ſuit was a 
gulph that ſwallowed up all his ready 
money; and tie gleanings of his prac- 
tice were. ſcarce {ſufficient to anſwer his 
pocket expences, which now increaſed 


in proportion to the decreaſe of buſi- 
neſs; for as he had more idle time, and 
was tefs admitted into private families, 


ſo he thought he had more occahon to 
enlarge his acquaintance among his own 
ſex, who alone were able to ſupport him 
in his diſgrace with the other. He ac- 
cordingly lifted himſelf in ſeveral clubs, 


and endeavoured to monopolize the ve- 
nereal branch of trade: though this 


was but an indifferent reſource ; for al- 
moſt all his patients of this claſs were 


ſuch as either could not or would not 


properly recompence the phylician.  _ 
For ſome time, he lingered in this 
ſituation, without going upwards or 


downwards, floating like a wiſp of itraw, 


at the turning of the tide, until he could 
no longer amuſe the perſon of whom he 
had hired his coach, horſes, or poſtpone 


upon 
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upon him every day. Then was his 
chariot overturned with a hideous craſh, 
and his face ſo much wounded with the 
ſhivers of the glaſs, which went to 


pieces in the fall, that he appeared in 


the coffee - houſe with half a dozen black 


patches upon his countenance, gave a 


moſt circumſtantial detail of the riſk he 


had run, and declared, that he did not 
believe he ſhould ever hazard himſelf 
again in any ſort of wheel carriage. 


Soon after this accident, he took an 


opportunity of telling his friends, in 


the ſame publick place, that he had 


turned away his footman, on account 


of his drunkenneſs, and was reſolved, 
for the future, to keep none but maids 


in his ſervice, becauſe the men ſervants 
are generally impudent, lazy, debauch- 
| ed, or diſhoneſt; and, after all, nei- 
ther fo neat, handy, or agreeable, as 
the other ſex. In the rear of this re- 


ſolution, he ſhifted his lodgings into a 
private court, being diſtracted with the 


din of carriages, that diſturb the inha- 


bitants who live towards the open ſtreet; 


and gave his acquaintance to underſtand, 


that he had a medical work upon the 
anvil, which he could not finiſh with- 


out being indulged in filence and tran- 


quillity. In effect, he gradually put 


on the exteriors of an author; his 


watch, with an horizontal movement 


by Graham, which he had often men- 


tioned, and ſhewn as a very curious 
piece of workmanſhip, began about this 
time to be very much out of order, and 
was committed to the care of a mender, 


| who was in no hurry to reſtore it. His 
ftye-wig degenerated into a major; he 
ſometimes appeared without a [word, 
and was even obſerved in publick with 
a ſecond day's ſhirt; at laſt, his cloaths 
became ruſty, and when hewalked about 


the fireets, his head turned round in a 
ſurprizing manner, by an involuntary 


motion in his neck, which he had con- 
tracted by an habit of reconnoitring 


the ground, that he might avoid all 
dangerous or diſagreeable encounters, 
_ Fathom, finding himſelf deſcending 


the hill of fortune, with an acquired 
gravitation, ſtrove to catch at every 

+ twig, in order to ſtop or retard his de- 
ſcent. He now regretted the oppor- 
Ttunities he had neglected, of marrying 


one of ſeveral women of moderate for- 
tune, who had made advances to him, 
in the. zenith of his reputationz and 


endeavoured, by forcing himſelf into a 


lower path of life than any he had hi. 
therto trod, to keep himſelf afloat, with 
the portion of ſome tradeſman's daugh. 
ter, whom he meant to eſpouſe. While 
he exerted himſelf in this purſuit, he 


happened, in returning from a place 


about thirty miles from London, to be- 
come acquainted, in the ſtage- coach, 
with a young woman, of a very homely 
appearance, whom, from the driver's in- 
formation, he underſtood to be the niece 
of a country juſtice, and daughter of a 
ſoap- boiler, who had lived and died in 


London, and left her, in her infancy, 
ſole heireſs of his effects, which amount- 
ed tofour thouſand pounds. The uncle, 


who was her guardian, had kept her 
ſacred from the knowledge of the world, 


reſolving to effect a match betwixt her 
and his own ſon; and it was with much 


difficulty he had conſented to this jour- 
ney, which ſhe had undertaken as a 


viſit to her own mother, who had mar- 


ried a ſecond huſband in town. 
Fraught with theſe anecdotes, Fa- 

thom began to put forth his galiantry 

and good humour; and, in a word, 


was admitted by the lady, to the privi- 


lege of an acquaintance, in which ca- 


pacity he viſited her during the term of 
her reſidence in London; and as there 

was no time to be loſt, declared his ho- 

nourable intentions: he had ſuch a ma- 


nifeſt advantage, in point of perſonal 
accompliſhments, over the young gen- 
tleman who was deſtined for her hul- 
band, that ſhe did not diſdain his pro- 
poſals, and before ſhe ſet out for the 
country, he had made ſuch progreſs in 


her heart, that the day was actually 


fixed for their nuptials, on which he 


faithfully promiſed to carry her off in a 
coach and fix. How to raiſe money 
for this expedition, was all the difficulty 


that remained; for, by this time, his 
finances were utterly dried up, and his 
credit altogether exhauſted. Upon a 
very preſſing occaſion, he had formerly 
applied himſelf to a certain wealthy 


quack, who had relieved his neceſſities ' 


by lending him a ſmall ſum of money, 
in return for having communicated to 
him a ſecret medicine, which he affirm- 


ed to be the moſt admirable ſpecifick 
that ever was invented. The nottrum 


had been uſed, and luckily for him, 
ſucceeded in the trial; ſo that the em- 


pyrick, in the midſt of his ſatisfaction, 


began to refle&, that this ſame Fathom, 


who pretended to be in poſſeſſion of a 
| great 
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great many remedies, equally efficaci- 
ous,” would certainly become a formi - 
dable rival to him, in his buſineſs, 
ſnould he ever be able to extricate him- 
ſelf from his preſent difficulties. 


1 


under water, 
the moſt abject dependance; according- 
ly, he had from time to time accom- 
. modated him with ſmall trifles, which 
barely ſerved to ſupport his exiſtence, 
and even for theſe had taken notes of 
hand, that he might have a ſcourge over 
head, in - caſe he ſhould prove inſolent 
or refractory. To this benefactor, Fa- 
thom applied for a reinforcement of 
twenty guineas, which he ſolicited with 
the more confidence, as that ſum would 
certainly enable him to repay all other 
obligations. The quack would advance 
the money 'upon no other condition, 
than that of knowing the ſcheme, which 
being explained, he complied with Fer- 
dinand's requeſt; but, at the ſame time, 
privately diſpatched an expreſs to the 
young lady's uncle, with a full account 
of the whole conſpiracy; ſo that when 
the doctor arrived at the inn, according 
to appointment, he was received by his 
worſhip in perſon, who gave him to un- 
derſtand, that his niece had changed 
her mind, and gone fifty miles farther 
into the country to viſit a relation. This 
was a grievous diſappointment to Fa- 
thom, who really believed his miſtreſs 
had forſaken him through mere levity 
and caprice, and was not undeceived 
till ſeveral- months after her marriage 
with her couſin, when, at an acciden- 
tal meeting in London, ſhe explained 
the ſtory of the ſecret intelligence, and 
excuſed her marriage, as the effect of 
rigorous uſage and compulſion. fs; 
Had our hero been really enamopred 
of her perſon, he might have probably 
accompliſhed his wiſhes, notwithſtand- 
ing the Reps ſhe had taken; but this 
was not the caſe; his paſſion was of a 
different nature, and the object of it ef- 
fectually without his reach. With re- 
gard to his appetite for women, as it was 
an infirmity of his conſtitution, which 
he could not overcome, and as he was 
in no condition to gratify it at a great 
expence, he had of late choſen a houſe- - 


keeper from the hundreds of Drury, and 


to avoid ſcandal, allowed her to aſſume 


his name, As tothe intimation which 


had been ſent to the country jultice, he 


by maintaining him in 
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immediately imputed it to the true au- 
thor, whom he marked for his ven- 
geance accordingly; but, in the mean 
time, ſuppreſſed his reſentment, becauſe 


he in ſome meaſure depended upon him 
for ſubſiſtence. 


On the other hand, the 
quack, dreading the forwardneſs and 
plauſibility of our hero, Which might, 
one time or other, render him indepen- 
dant, put a ſtop to thoſe ſupplies, on 
pretence of finding them inconvenient; 
but, out of his friendſhip and good- 


will to Fathom, undertook to procure. 


for him ſuch letters of recommendation, 
as would infallibly make his fortune in 
fhe Weſt-Indies, and even to fit him 
out in a genteel manner for the voyage. 
Ferdinand perceived his drift, and 
thanked him for his generous offer, 
which he would not fail to conſider with _ 
all due deliberation ; though he was 


determined againſt the propoſal, ' but 


obliged to temporize, that he might not 
incur the diſpleaſure of this man, at. 
whoſe mercy he lay. Meanwhile the. 
proſecution \ againſt him, in Doctors 

Commons, drew near a period, and the 

lawyers were clamorous for money, 

without which he foreſa he ſhould loſe 
the advantage which his cauſe had late 
ly acquired by the death of his anta- 

goniſt's chief evidence: he, therefore, 
ſeeing every other channel ſhut up, be- 
gan to doubt, whether the riſk of being 
apprehended or ſlain in the character of 
a highwayman, was not over- balanced 
by the proſpect of being acquitted of a 

charge which had ruined his reputation 
and fortune, and actually entertained 
thoughts of taking the air on Hounſlow. 
Heath, when he was diverted from this 
expedient by a very ſingular adventure. 


AFTER DIVERS. UNSUC©ESSFUL. 
- EFFORTS, HE HAS RECOURSE 
TO THE MATRIMONIAL NOOSE. 


NHANCING: to meet with one 

of his acquaintance. at a certain 
coffee-houſe, the diſcourſe, turned upon 
the characters of mankind, when, among 
other oddities, his friend brought upon 
the carpet a certain old gentlewoman of 
ſuch a rapacious diſpoſition, that, like a 
jackdaw, ſhe neyer beheld any metalline 
ſubſtance without an inclination, and, 
even an effort, to 2 it for her own uſe 


and 
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andcontemplation: nor was this infirmĩty 
originally produced from indigence, in- 
aſmuch as her circumſtances had been 
always affluent, and ſhe was now poſ- 


ſeſſed of a conſiderable ſum of money 
in the funds; notwithſtanding which, 


the avarice of her nature tempted her to 


Jet lodgings, though few people could 
live under the ſame roof with ſuch an 


original; who, rather than be idle, had 


often filched pieces of her own plate, 
and charged her ſervants with the theft, 
or hinted ſuſpicion of her lodgers. Fa- 


thom, ſtruck with the deſcription, ſoon 


perceived how. this woman's diſeaſe 


might be converted to his advantage; 
and after having obtained ſufficient in- 


telligence, on pretence of ſatisfying his 
curiolity, he viſited the widow, in con- 
ſequence of a bill at her door, and ac- 
tually hired an apartment in her houle, 
whither he forthwith repaired with his 
inamorata. It was not long before he 
perceived, that his landlady's character 
had not been miſrepreſented; he fed her 
diſtemper with divers inconſiderable 


trinkets, ſuch as copper medals, cork- 


fcrews, odd buckles, and a paultry 
ſeal ſet in filver, which were, at diffe- 


rent times, laid as baits for her infir- 


mity, and always conveyed away with 
remarkable eagerneſs, which he and his 
dulcinea took pleaſure in obſerving from 


an unſuſpeCted place. Thus confirmed 


in his opinion, he at length took an op- 


portunity of expoſing a metal watch that 


belonged to his miſtreſs, and ſaw it 


ſeized, with great ſatisfaction, in the 


abſence of lus help-mate, who had gone 
abroad on purpoſe. According to in- 
ſtruction, ſhe {von returned, and began 
to raiſe a terrible clamour about the loſs 
of her watch; upon which ſhe was 
condoled by ber landlady, who ſeemed 
to doubt the integrity of the maid, and 
even propoſed that Mrs. Fathom ſhould 
apply to ſome juſtice of the peace, for 
a warrant to ſearch the ſervant's trunk. 
The lady thanked her for the good ad- 
vice, in compliance with which, {he had 
immediate recourle to a magiſtrate, who 
granted a ſearch-warrant, not againſt 
the maid, but the miſtreſs; and ſhe, in 
a luttle time, returned with the conſtable 
at her back. | 12 5 
Tuheſe precautions being taken, Doc- 
tor Fathom deſired a private conference 


with the old gentlewoman; in which 


he gave her to underſtand, that he had 
undoubted proofs of her having ſecreted, 
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not only the watch, but alſo ſeveral 
other odd things of leſs conſequence, 
which he had loſt ſince his reſidence in 


her houſe: he then ſhewed the warrant 


he had obtained againſt her, and aſked, 
if ſhe had any thing to offer, why the 
conſtable ſhould not do his ny In- 
expreſſible were the anguiſh and confu- 
ſion of the defendant, when ſhe found 
herſelf thus entrapped, and reflected, 
that ſhe was on the pojnt of being de- 


tected of felony; for ſhe at once con- 


cluded that the ſnare was laid for her, 
and knew that the officer of juſtice 
would certainly find the unlucky watch 
in one of the drawers of her ſcritore, 
Tortured with theſe ſuggeſtions, a- 
fraid of publick diſgrace, and dreading 
the conſequence of legal conviction, ſhe 
fell on her knees before the injured Fa- 


thom; and, after having imputed her 


crime to the temptations of neceſſity, im- 
plored his compaſſion, promiſed to re- 
ſtore the watch, and every thing ſhe 
had taken, and begged he would diſmiſs 
the conſtable, that her reputation might 
not ſuffer in the eye of the world. 


Ferdinand, with a ſeverity of coun - 
tenance purpoſely aſſumed, obferved, 


that were ſhe really indigent, he had 


charity enough to forgive what ſhe had 


done; but, as he knew her circum- 


ſtances were opulent, he looked upon 


this excuſe as an aggravation of her 
guilt, which was certainly the effect of 


à vicious inclination ; and he was there- 


fore determined to proſecute her with the 


utmolt ſeverity of the law, as an ex- 


ample and terror to others, who might 
be infected with the ſame evil diſpo- 
ſition. Finding him deaf to all her 
tears and intreaties, ſhe changed the 


note, and offered him one hundred gui- 


neas if he would compromiſe the affair, 


and drop the proſecution, ſo as that her 


character ſhould ſuſtain no damage: af- 


ter much argumentation, he conſented 
to accept of double the ſum, which be- 
ing inftantly paid in Eaſt-India bonds, 


Doctor Fathom told the conſtable, that 


the watch was found; and for once her 


reputation was patched up. This ſea- 
ſonable ſupply enabled our hero to ſtand 
trial with his adverſary, who was non. 
ſuited, and alſo to mend his external 
appearance, which of late had not been 
extremely magnificent. 


Soon after this gleam of good fortune, 
a tradeſman, to whom he was conſi- 


derably indebted, ſering no other pro- 
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bable means to recover his money, in- 
troduced Fathom to the acquaintance of 
a young widow who lodged at his houſe, 
and was ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of a 
conſiderable fortune. Conſidering the 
ſteps that were taking, it would have 
been almoſt impoſſible for him to miſ- 
carry in his addreſſes: the lady had been 


bred in the country, was unacquainted 
with the world, and of a very ſanguine 

f ma- 
trimony had not ſerved to cool. Our 


diſpoſition, which her ſhort trial o 


adventurer was inſtructed to call at the 
tradeſman's houſe, as if by accident, at 
an appointed time, when the widow 
was drinking tea with her landlady: 
on theſe occaſions he always behaved to 
admiration. She liked his perſon, and 
praiſed his politeneſs, good humour, and 
good ſenſe; his confederates extolled 
im as a prodigy of learning, taſte, and 
good nature; they likewiſe repreſented 
him as a perſon on the eve of eclipſing 
all his competitors in phy ſick; an ac- 
quaintance and intimacy ſoon enſued, 
nor was he reſtrifted in point of oppor- 
tunity. In a word, he ſucceeded in 
his endeavours; and one evening, on 
Saree of attending her to the play, 
he accompanied her to the Flect, where 
they were married, in preſence of the 
tradeiman and his wife, who were of 
the party, | e 
Ibis grand affair being accompliſhed 
to his ſatis faction, he next day viſited 
her brother, who was a counſellor of the 


Temple, to make him acquainted with 


the ſtep his ſiſter had taken; and though 
the lawyer was not a little mortified, to 


find ſhe had made ſuch a clandeſtine _ 


match, he behaved civilly to his new 
brother-in-law, and gave him to un- 
derſtand, that his wite's fortune con- 


ited of a jointure of one hundred and 


fifty pounds a year, and fifteen hundred 
pounds bequeathed to her during her 
widowhood, by her own father, who 


had taken the precaution of ſettling it 


in the hands of truſtees, in ſuch a man- 
ner as that any huſband ſhe might after- 
- wards eſpouſe ſhould be reſtricted from 
encroaching upon the capital, which was 
reſerved for the benefit of her heirs. 
This intimation was far from being 
agreeable to our hero, who had been 
Informed, that this ſum was abſolutely 
at the lady's diſpoſal, and had actually 
deſtined the greateſt part of it for the 
Payment of his debts, for defraying the 
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expence of furniſhing an elegant houſe, 
and ſetting up a new equipage. 1 
Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 
he reſolved to carry on his plan, upon 
the credit of his marriage, which was 
publiſhed in a very pompous article of 
the newſpapers; a chariot was beſpoke, 
a ready-furniſhed houſe immediately- 
taken, ande Doctor Fathom began to 
re-appear in all his former ſplendor. 
His good friend the empirick, alarmed 
at this event, which not only raiſed our 
adventurer into the ſphere of a danger- 
ous rival, but alſo furnithed him with 
means to revenge the ill office he had 
ſuſtained at his hands, on the adventure 
of the former match; for, by this time, 
Fathom had given him ſome hints, im- 
porting, that he was not ignorant of his 
treacherous behaviour: rouzed, I ſay, 
by theſe conſiderations, he employed 
one of his emiſſaries, who had ſome 
knowledge of Fathom's brother in-law, 
to prejudice him againſt our adventurer z 
whom he repreſented as a needy ſharper, 
not only overwhelmed with debt and 
diſgrace, but likewiſe previouſly mar- 
ried toa poor woman, who was pre- 


vented by nothing but want from ſeek- 
ing redreſs at law. To confirm theſe 


aſſertions, he gave him a detail of Fa- 
thom's incumbrances, which he had 
learned for the purpoſe, and even brought 
the counſellor in company with the per- 
ſon who had lived with our hero before 
marriage, and who was ſo much incenſed 
at her abrupt diſmiſſion, that ſhe did 
not ſcruple to corroborate theſe allega- 
tions of the informer, © | 
The lawyer, ſtartled at this intelli- 
gence, ſet on foot a minute enquiry into 


the life and converſation of the doctor, 
which turned out ſo little to the advan- 


tage of his character and circumſtances, 
that he reſolved, if poſſible, to diſunite 
him from his family; and, as a previous 
ſtep, repeated to his ſiſter all that he had 
heard-to the prejudice of her huſband, 
not forgetting to produce the evidence of 
his miſtreſs, who laid claim to him by 
a prior title, which, ſhe pretended, could - 
be proved by the teſtimony of- the cler- 
gyman who joined them. Such an ex- 
planation could not fail to inflame the 
reſentment of the injured wife; who, at 
the very firſt opportunity, giving a looſe 
to the impetuoſity of her temper, wþ- 
braided our hero with the molt bitter 
inveRives for his perfidious dealing. 

a . 
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Ferdinand, conſcious of his own in- 
nocence, which he had not always to 
plead, far from attempting to ſoothe her 
_ indignation, aſſumed the authority and 
prerogative of a huſband, and ſharply 


reprehended her for her credulity and 


indecent warmth. This rebuke, inſtead 
of ſilencing, gaye new ſpirit and volu- 
bility to her reproaches, in the courſe of 


Which, ſhe plainly taxed him with want 


of honeſty and affection, and ſaid, that 
though his pretence was love, his aim 
was no other than a baſe deſign upon 
her fortune. = | 
Fathom, ſtung with theſe accuſations, 


which he really did not deſerve, replied 


with uncommon heat, and charged her, 
in his turn, with want of ſincerity and 
candour, in the falſe account ſhe had 
given of that ſame fortune, before mar- 
riage ; he even magnified his own con- 
deſcenſion, in ſurtendering his liberty to 
a woman, who had ſo little to recom- 
mend her to the addreſſes of the other 


ſex; a reflection which provoked this 


mild creature to ſuch a degree of ani- 


| moſity, that, forgetting her duty and 
allegiance, ſhe lent him a box on the 


ear, with ſuch energy as made his eyes 
water; and he, for the honour of his 
manhood and ſovereignty, having waſh- 
ed her face with a dith of tea, withdrew 
abruptly to a coffee-houſe in the neigh- 


bourhood, where he had not long re- 


mained, when his paſſion ſubſided, and 
he then ſaw the expediency of an im- 
mediate reconciliation, which he reſolved 
to purchaſe even at the expence of a 
ſubmiſſion. 35 | | 

It was pity that ſuch a ſalutary reſo- 
lution had not been ſooner taken; for, 
when he returned to his own houſe, he 


- underſtood that Mrs. Fathom had gone 
abroad in a hackney-coach; and, upon 
examining her apartment, in lieu of her 


cloaths and trinkets, which ſhe had re- 
moved with admirable dexterity aud diſ- 
patch, he found this billet in one of the 
| drawers of her bureau. 


4 in, 


BEIN d convinced that you are a 


© cheat and an impoſtor, I have 
withdrawn mylelt from your cruelty 


licit the protection ot the law; and [ 
doubt not bur 1 ſhall ſoon be able to 
prove, that you have no juſt title to, 


«a a K a a 


and machinations, with a view to o- 
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© or demand upon, the perſon or effeds 
of the unfortunate | 


© SARAH Muppy. 


' 


The time had been when Mr. Fathom 
would have allowed Mrs. Muddy to 
refine at her leiſure, and bleſſed God 
for his happy deliverance; but at pre- 
ſent the caſe was quite altered. Smart. 
ing as he was, from the expence of Jaw. 
ſuits, he dreaded a proſecution for hi. 
gamy, which (though he had juſtice on 
his ſide) he knew he could not of him- 
ſelf ſupport; beſides, all his other 
ſchemes of life were fruſtrated by this 


_ unlucky elopement : he therefore ſpeedi- 


ly determined to anticipate, as much as 
in him lay, the malice of his enemies, 
and to obtain, without delay, authen- 


tick documents of his marriage. With 


this view he haſtened to the houſe of the 
tradeſman; who, with his wife, had 


been witneſs to the ceremony and con- 


ſummation; and, in order to intereſt 
them the more warmly in his cauſe, 


made a pathetick recital of this unhappy 


breach, in which he had ſuffered ſuch 


injury and inſult : but all his rhetorick 
would not avail; Mrs. Muddy had been 


before hand with him, and had * 
the better orator of the two; for ſhe 


had aſſailed this honeſt couple with ſuch 


tropes and figures of eloquence, as were 


altogether irreſiſtible. Nevertheleſs, they 


heard our hero to an end, with great 
patience; then the wife, who was the 
common mouth upon all ſuch occaſions, 
contracting her features into a very 
formal diſpoſition, I'll aſſure you, 
{aid ſhe, Doctor Fathom, my huſband 
« and I have been in a very great ter- 
« rification and numbpluſh, to hear ſuch 
bad things of a perſon, whom, as one 
may lay, we thought a worthy. gen. 
« tleman, and were ready to ſerve at all 
© times, by day and by night, as the 
© ſaying is; and beſides, for all that, 
you know, and God knows, as Vs 
are duſttious people, aud work hard 
for what we get, and we have ſerved 
© gentlemen to our own harm, vrhereay 
© my huſband was lait Tuciday ſerved 
« with a ſiterary, being that he was bound 
for an officer that ran away; and 1 
„fad to my huſband, “ Timothy, 
« lays I, . tis a very hard thing for 
© one to ruin one's ſelf for ſtranger 
&« people. There's Doctor F — 370 
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© ſays I, © his account comes to nine 
c“ and forty pounds ſeven ſhillings and 
« four-pence halfpenny;“ and you 
© know, doctor, that was before your 


© laſt bill began: but, howſomever, 


© little did I think, as how a gentleman 
of your learning, would go to deceive 


_ © a poor gentlewoman, when you had 
another wife alive.“ | 


In vain did our adventurer endea- 


your to vindicate himſelf from this aſ- 


perſion; the good woman, like a great 
many modern dilputants, proceeded 
with her declamation, without ſeeming 
to hear what was ſaid on the other fide 
of the queſtion; and the huſband was 
altogether neutral. At length, Ferdi- 
nand finding all his proteſtations in- 
effetual, * Well,” ſaid he, though 
you are reſolved, I ſee, to diſcredit 
all that I can ſay in oppoſition to that 
ſcandalous flander, of which I can 
eaſily acquit myſelf in a court of juſ- 


a 


me a certificate, ſignifying, that you 
were preſent at the ceremony of my 


A K K 


—* You ſhall excuſe us, replied the 
female orator z © people caunot be too 
© wary in ſigning their names, in this 
© wicked world; many a one has been 
© brought to ruination by ſigning his 
© name, and my huſband ſhall not, with 


my good-will, draw himſelf into ſuch 


© a primmineery.” 


Fathom, alarmed at this refuſal, ear- 


neſtly argued againſt the inhumanity 
and injuſtice of it, appealing to ther 
own conſciences for the reaſonableneſs 
of his propoſal ; but, from the evaſive 
anſwers of the wife, he had reaſon to 
believe, that, long before the tune of 
trial, they would take care to have for- 
gotten the whole tranſaction. 


Though he was equally confounded. 


and incenſed at this inſtance of their 
verfidy, he durſt not manifeſt his indig- 
ation, conſcious of the advantage they 
Id over him in divers reſpe&s ; but re- 
Pered, without loſs of time, to the lodg- 
af the clergyman who had nooſed 
um eſolved to conſult his regiſter, and 
ſecumis evidence. Here, too, his evil 
Seni ad got the ſtart of him; for the 
wortlY-clefiaſtick not only could not 
YecoNec\;. features, or find his name 

in the Wk but when importuned by 
his preſſ1), monſtrances, took um- 
brage at t reedom of his behaviour, 
and threaten, if he would not imme - 


Wo 


tice, ſurely you will not refuſe to grant 


marriage with this unhappy woman.“ 
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diately take himſelf away, to raiſe the 
poſſe of the Fleet, for the ſafety of his 
own perſon. | 
Rather than put the paſtor to the 
trouble of alarming his flock, he re- 
treated with a heavy heart, and went in 
queſt of his miſtreſs; whom he had diſ- 
miſſed at his marriage, in hopes of ef- 
fecting a reconciliation, and preventin 
her from joining in theconſpiracy int 
him; but, alas! he met with ſuch a re- 
ception as he had reaſon to expect from 
a ſlighted woman, who had never felt 


any real attachment for his'perſon. She 
did not upbraid him with his cruelty in 


leaving her as a miſtreſs; but, with a 
ſpecies of effrontery, never enough to be 
admired, reproached him with his vil- 
lainy, in abandoning her who was his 


true and lawful wife, to go and ruin a 


poor gentlewoman, by whoſe fortune he 
had been allured. | 


When he attempted to expoſtulate 


with this virago, upon the barbarity of 


this aſſertion, ſhe very prudently declin- 
ed engaging in private converſation with 
ſuch an artful and wicked man, and 
calling up the people of the houſe, in- 
ſited upon his being conducted to the 
door. N 


CHAP. XXI. 


IN WHICH HIS FORTUNE 15 EFFEC= 
2 TUALLY STRANGLED, 


HE laſt reſource, and that upon 

which he leaſt depended, was the 
advice and aſſiſtance of his old friend the 
empirick, with whom ſtill he maintained 
a flight correſpondence; and to whoſe 
houſe he ſtcered his courſe, in great per- 
plexity and tribulation, That gentle 
man, inſtead of conſoling him with al- 


ſurances of friendſhip and protection, 
| faithfully recapitulated all the inſtances 


of his indiſcretion and miſconduRt, tax- 
ed him with want of ſincerity in the 
Walt India affair, as well as with want 
of honetty in his laſt marriage, while 
his former wife was alive; and nag bo 
reminded him of his notes, which he 
detived might be immediately taken up, 
as he (the Pa had preſent occaſion 
for a ſum of money. 

Ferdinand ſeeing it would be imprac- 
ticable to derive any ſuccour from this 
quarter, ſneaked homewards, in order 
to hold a conſultation with his own 

| thoughts; 
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thoughts; and the firſt object that pre- 
ſented itſelf to his eyes, 2 5 he enter- 
ed his apartment, was a letter from the 
tradeſman, with his account incloſed, 
amounting to fifty-five pounds, which 
the writer deſired might he paid without 


delay. Before he had time to peruſe. 


the articles, he received a ſummouns, in 


conſequence of a bill of indictment for 


bigamy, found agiinit him in Hicks's 
Hall, by Sarah Muddy, vos; and 


white he was revolving meaſures to avert 


theſe ſtorms, another billet arrived from 
a certain attorney, giving him to under- 
Rand, that he had orders from Doctor 


Buffalo, the quack, to ſue him for the 
payment of {-veral notes, unleis he 
would take them up in three Gays: krom 
the date of this letter. | 

Such a concurrence of ſiniſter events 
made a deep impreſſion upon the me 
of our adventurer : all his fortituds wa 
inſufficient to bear him up againſt this 
torrent of misfortunes; his reſources 
were all dried up, his invention failed, 


and his reflection began to take a new 


turn. © To what purpole, ſaid he to 

himſelf, © have I deſerted the paths of 
« integrity and truth, and exhaulted a 
fruitful imagination in contriving 


tures; if, inſtead of acquiring A 
ſplendid fortune, which was my aim, 
I have ſuffered fuch a leries of morti- 
ſications, and at lau brought myſelf 
to the brink of inevitable de {truction ? 
By a virtuous exertion of thole talents 
I inherit from nature and education, 
I might, long before this time, have 
rendered myſelf independent, and per- 
haps conſpicuous in life; I might have 
grown up like a young ＋ 03 K, which 
being firmly iooted in it's Kindred foil, 


pands it's leaty arins,. projects a no- 
ble (nave, and towers the glory of the 
plain; ! ſhoul have paid the debt of 
gratitude to my benefactors, and made 
their hearts ling with joy tor the hap- 
effects of their bensvolente x A 


7 a br in. ©” ha 0 AGES 


© friends, a ſhelter to my neighbours in 


c diflreſs ; I ſhould have run the race 


of honour, ſeen my fame diffuſed like 
© a ſweet-ſmelling odour, and felt the 
« ineffable pleaſure of doing good: 
« whereas, I am, after a viciſſitude of 
„ diſappointments, dangers, and fa- 
«© tigues, reduced to milery and ſhame, 
© ageravated by a confcience loaded 
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ſchemes to betray my tellow-crea- 


or adually raiſes up it's lofty head, ex- 


ſhould have been a bulwark to my 


which he could ner withſtan 


with treachery and guilt. I have a. 
buſed the confidence and generoſity of . 
my patron ; I have defrauded his fa. 
mily under the maſk of ſincerity and 
attachment ; : I have taken the moſt 
cruel and baſe advantages of virtucin 
diſtreſs ; J have ſeduced unſuſpecting 
innocence to ruin and deſpair ; I haye 
violated the moſt ſacred truſt repoſed 
in me by my friend and benefactor; I 
have betrayed his love, torn his noble 
heart aſunder, by means of the moſt 
perfidious ſlander and falſe inſinua- 
tions; and finally, brought to an un- 
timely grave the faireſt pattern of hu- 
man be: auty and perfection! Shall 
the author of theſe crimes paſs with 
impunity? Shall he hope to proſper in 
the midit of ſuch enormous guilt? It 
were an imputation upon Providence 
to ſuppoſe it. Ah, no! I begin to 
feel myſelf overtaken by the eternal 
juſtice of Heaven! I totter on the 
edge of wretchedneſs and woe, with- 
out one friendly hand to ſave me from 
the terrible abyſs!” 

Theſe reflections, which, perhaps, the 
miſery of his fello y- creatures would ne- 
ver have inſpired, had he himſelf re- 
mained without the verge of misfortune, 
were now produced from the ſenſation 
of his own calamities; and, for the firſt 
time, his cheeks were bedened with 
the drops of penitence and ſorrow, * Con- 
© traries,” ſaith Plato, * are productu ec of 


© each other.“ Reformation is oftentimes | 
generated from unſucceſsful vice; and 
our adventurer was, at this juncture, 


very well diſpoſed to turn over a new 
leaf, in conſequence of thoſe ſalutary 
ſugyeſttors, though he was far from be- 


ing cured beyond the poſſibility of a re- 
laple: on the contrary, all the faculties 


of his ſon} were ſo wWell- adapted, and 
had been fo long-habituated to deceit, 
that in order to butficare himſelf from 
the evils that environed him, he woul 


not, in all probability, have ſcru 
to practiſe it upon his own father, 


a convenient opportunity occurred/ 15 

Be that as it may, he certainlyalter 
a tedious and fruitleſs exerciſe 9401 in. 
vention, reſolved to effect a + leſtine 
retreat from that coufederacy nemies 
and once 
more join his fortune to tha ee 
whom he propoſed to ſerve 15 : 8 e 
with fidelity and affecti ig, n 
deavouring to atone fee treachery 


of his former conduct, us . 
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ed, he packed up his neceſſaries in a 
portmanteau, attempted to amuſe his 
creditors with promiſe of ſpeedy pay- 
ment, and venturing to come forth in 
the dark, took a place in the Canterbury 
ſtage-coach, after having converted his 
ſuperfluities into ready- money. Theſe 
ſteps were not taken with ſuch privacy as 
to elude the vigilance of his adverſaries ; 
for although he had been cautious enough 
to tranſport himſelf and his baggage to 
the inn, on Sunday evening, and never 
doubted that the vehicle, which ſet out 
at four o'clock on Monday morning, 
would convey. him out of the reach of 
his creditors before they could poſſibly 
obtain a writ for ſecuring his perſon : 
they had actually taken ſuch precautions 
as fruſtrated all his fineſie; and the 
coach being ſtopped in the Borough of 
Southwark, Doctor Fathom was ſeized 


by virtue of a warrant obtained on a 
criminal indictment, and was forth ith 


conducted to the priſon of the King's 


Bench; yet not before he had, by his 


pathetick remonſtrances, excited the 
compaſſion, and even drawn tears from 
the eyes of his fellow-paſſengers. 

He no ſooner recollected himſelf from 


the ſhock whith muſt have been occa- 


lioned by this ſiniſter incident, than he 
diſpatched a letter tohis brother-in-law 
the counſellor, requeſting an immediate 
conference, in which he promiſed to 
make ſuch a propoſal, as would, ſave 


him all the expence of a law-ſuit and 


trial, and at the ſame time effectually 


anſwer all the purpoſes of both. He 


was accordingly favoured with a viſit 

from the lawyer; to whom, after the 
moſt ſolemn proteſtations of his own in- 
nocence, he declared, that finding him- 
{elf unable to wage war againſt ſuch 
powerful antagoniits, he had reſolved 


even to abandon his indubitable right, 


and retire into another country, in or- 
der to ſereen himſelf from perſecution, 
and remove all cauſe of diſquiet from 
the proſecutrix, when he was unfortu- 
nately prevented by the warrant which 


had been executed againſt him. He ſaid 


he was ſtill willing, for the ſake of his 
liberty, to ſign a formal renunciation of 
his pretenſions to Mrs. Fathom and her 
fortune, provided the deeds could be ex- 
ecuted, and the warrant withdrawn, be- 
fore he ſhould be detained by his other 
creditors ; and laſtly, he conjured the 
barriſter to ſpare himſelf the guilt and 
the, charge of ſuborning evidence for the 
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deſtructon of an unhappy man, 'whole 
misfortune was his only fault. | 
The lawyer felt the force of his ex- 
poſtulations: and though he would by 
no means ſuppoſe him innocent of the 
charge of bigamy; yet, under the pre- 
text of humanity and commileration, 


he undertook to perſuade his ſiſter to ac= 
cept of a proper releafe, which he ob- 


ſerved would not be binding, if executed 


during the confinement of Fathom; he 


therefore took his leave in order to pre- 


pare the papers, withdraw the action, 


and take ſuch other meaſures as would 
hinder the priſoner from giving him the 
flip. Next day he returned with an or- 
der to releaſe our hero, who being for- 
mally diſcharged, was conducted by the 


lawyer to a tavern in the neighbourhood, 


where the releaſes were exchanged, and 
every thing concluded with amity and 


concord. This buſineſs being happily. 


tranſacted, Fathom ſtepped into a hack - 
ney-coach with his baggage, and was 
followed by a bailiff, who told him, with 


great compoſure, that he was again a 
priſoner at the ſuit of Doctor Buffalo, 
and defired the coachman to re- conduct 


him to the lodging he had ſo lately diſ- 


charged. | | | 
Fathom, whoſe fortitude had been hi- 


therto of the Pagan temper, was now 
fain to reinforce it with the philoſophy 
of Chriſtian reſignation, though he had 


not as yet arrived to ſuch a pitch of ſelf- 


denial as to forgive the counſellor, to 


whoſe double-dealing he imputed this 


new calamity. After having received 


the compliments of the gaoler on his re- 


commitment, he took pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and compoſed an artful and affect- 


ing epiltle to the empirick, imploring 
his mercy, flattering his weaknels, and 
demonſtrating the bad policy of coop- 


ing up an unhappy man in a gaol, where 
he could never have an oppo. tunity of 


doing juſtice to his creditors ; nor did he 
forget to declare his intention of retiring 
into another country, where he might 


have ſome chance of earning a ſubſiſtence, 


which he had ſo long toiled for to no 


purpoſe in England. This laſt declara- 


tion he made in conſequence of the jea- 
lous diſpoſition of the quack; who, he 
knew, had long looked upon him in the 


odious light of an interloping rival. 
However, he reaped no benefit from this 


ſapplication, which ſerved only to gra- 
tity the pride of Buffalo, who produced 


the extravagant encomiums which Fa- 
| thom 
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| thom had beſtowed upon him, as ſo 


many teſtimonials of his foe's bearing 
witneſs to his virtue. > 


CHAP, XXIV... 


FATHOM BEING SAFELY HOUSED, 


THE READER. IS. ENTERTAINED 
WITH ARETROSPECT. 


UT now it is high time to leave 


the ſeveral ſteps he took to ailert his 


right, and. do juctice to his family. 
Never man indulged a more melancholy 


train of 1deas than that which accompa- 


nied him in his journey to the Imperial 
court: for, notwithitanding the mani- 


fold reaſons he had to expect an happy 
iſſue to his aim, his imagination was 
inceſſantly infected with ſomething that 
chilled his nerves, and ſaddened his 


heart; recurring, with quick ſucceſſion, 
like the unwearied wave that beats upon 
_ theblgak, inhoſpitable Greenland- ſhore, 
This the reader will eaſily ſuppoſe, was 
no other than the remembrance of the 


forlorn Monimia, whole image appear- 


ed tohis fancy in different attitudes, ac - 


cording to the prevalence of the paſſions 
which raged in his boſom. Sometimes 


he viewed her in the light of apoſtacy, 
and then. his ſoul was maddened with 


indignation and deſpair : but theſe tran- 


ſitory blaſts were not able to efface the 


impreſſions ſhe had formerly made upon 


his heart; impreſſions which he had fo 


often and fo long contemplated with 
inconceivable rapture. Theſe pictures 


ſtill remained, repreſenting her fair as 
the moſt perfect idea of beauty, ſoft and 
tender as an angel of mercy and com- 
paſſion, warmed with every virtue of 


the heart, and adorned with every ac- 
compliſhment of human nature; yet the 


alarming contraſt came ſtill in the rear 
of this recollection; fo that his ſoul was 


by turns agitated by the tempeſts of 


horror, and overwhelmed by the floods 


of grief, 7 | 

He recalled the moment on which he 
firſt beheld her with that pleaſing regret 
which attends the memory of a dear de- 


_ ceaſed friend; then he bitterly curſed it, 


as the ſource of all his mistortunes and 


affliction: he thanked Heaven. for hav- 


ang bleſſed him with a friend to detect 


| our adventurer to chew the cud of 
reflection and remorſe in this ſolitary 
manſion, that we may trace Renaldo in 


her 5 and ingratitude; then ar: 


dently wiſhed he had ftill continued un- 


der the influence of her deluſion. In a 


word, the lonelineſs of his ſituation ag- 


gravated every horror of his reflection; 
for, as he found himſelf without com- 


pany, his imagination was never ſolicit- 
ed, or his attention diverted from theſe 


ſubje&ts of woe; and he travelled to 
Bruſſels in a reverie, fraught with ſuch 


torments as muſt have entirely wrecked 
his reaſon, had not Providence inter. 


poſed in his behalf. He was, by his 
poſtilion, conducted to one of the beſt 
inns of the place, where he underſtood 
the cloth was already laid for ſupper, 
and as the ordinary is open to ſtrangers, 
in all theſe houſes of entertainment, he 
introduced himſelf into the company, 


with a view to alleviate, in ſome mea- 


ſure, his ſorrow and chagrin, by the 


converſation of his fellow-gueſts: yet 
he was fo ill- prepared to obtain the re- 


lief which he courted, that he entered 
the apartment, and ſat down to table, 
without diſtinguiſhing either the num- 
ber or countenances of thoſe who were 
preſent ; though he himſelf did not re- 
main ſo unregarded. His mien and de- 
portment produced a prepoſſeſſion in his 
tavour ; and the air of affliction ſo re- 


markable in his viſage, did not fail to 


attract their ſympathy and obſervation, 


Among the reſt, was an Iriſh officer in 
the Auſtrian ſervice; who, having eyed 
Renaldo attentively, * Sir,* ſaid he, 


riſing, © if my eyes and memory do not 
deceive me, you are the Count De 
Melville, with whom 1 had the ho- 
* nour to ſerve upon the Rhine during 
the laſt war.“ The youth hearing his 
own name mentioned, lifted up his eyes, 


and at once recognizing the other to be a 


centleman who had been a captain in 


his father's regiment, ran forwards and 


embraced him with great affection. 
This was, in divers reſpects, a for- 


tunate rencounter for young Melville; 


as the officer was not only perfectly well 
acquainted with the ſituation of the 
count's family, but alſo reſolved, in a 
few days, to ſet out for Vienna, whi- 
ther he promiſed to accompany Renal- 
do, as ſoon as he underſtood his Toute 
lay the ſame way. Before the day fixed 
for their departure arrived, this gentle- 


man found means to inſinuate Himſelf | 
ſo far into the confidence of the count, 


as to learn the cauſe of that diſtreſs 
which he had obſerved in, his features 
, — Senne „„ ˙ „ at. 
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at their firſt meeting; and being a gen- whom he hath actually ſhut yp in 


tleman of uncommon vivacity, as well 
as ſincerely attached to the family of 
Melville, to which he had owed his pro- 
motion; he exerted all his good hu- 
mour and good ſenſe, in amuſing the 
fancy, and reaſoning down the morti- 
fication, of the afflicted Hungarian. He, 
in particular, endeavoured to wean his 
attention from, the loſt Monimia, by en- 
gaging it upon his domeſtick affairs 

and upon the wrongs of his mother and 
fiſter; who, he gave him to underſtand, 
were languiſhing under the tyranny of 
| bis father-in-law. | 3 


This was a note that effectually rouzed 


him from the lethargy of his ſorrow; and 
the deſire of taking vengeance on the 
oppreſſor, who had ruined his fortune, 
and made his neareſt relations miſerable, 
ſo entirely engroſſed his thoughts, as to 
leave no room for other con iderations. 
During their journey to Auſtria, Ma- 
jor F nl (that was the nam@of his 
fellow- traveller) informed him of man, 
circumſtances touching his father'shouſs, 
to which himſelf was an ntter ſtranger. 
The conduct of your mother,” Fai 
he, in marrying Count Trebaſi, was 
not at all agreeable either to the friends 
of the Count De Melville, or to her 
own relations, who knew her ſecond 
huſband to be a man of a violent tem- 
per, and rapacious diſpoſition, which 
the nature of his education and em- 
ployment had ſerved rather to inflame 
than allay; for you well know he 
was a partizan during the whole courſe 
of the late war. They were, more- 
over, equally ſurprized and chagrined, 
when they found {he took no ſtep to 
prevent his ſeizing upon that inhert- 
* tance which of right belonged to you, 
and which, by the laws o Hungary 
is unalienable from the heir of blood : 
nevertheleſs, they are now fully con- 
vinced, that ſhe hath more than ſuf- 
ficiently atoned for her indiſcretion, 
by the Ade of her huſband, who 
hath not only ſecluded her. from all 
communication w th her friends and 
acquaintance, but even confined her 
to the weſt tower of your father's houſe, 


ſoner, and ſubjected to all ſorts of 
inconvenience and mortification. This 
ſeyerity he is believed to have in- 
curred, in conſequence of having ex- 

paſtujajed with him upon his Unjuſt 
' behaviour to you and Mademoiklle 
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© ſome conyent in Vienna; which' yout 
© relations have not as yet been able to 


© diſcover: but the memory of 'yout 
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not you alone, but likewiſe 
© ther and ſiſter, would infalli 


to counterbalance that of Treb: 
where The is ſaid to be kept cloſe pri- 


noble father is ſo dear to alſ thoſe o 
were favoured with his friendſhip; 
and the ſufferings of the ET 
Mademoiſelle have raifed ſuch à ſpiri 
of reſentment againſt her cruel gadler; 
that nothing is wanted but your pre- 
ſence, to begin the proſecution, and 
give a ſanction to the meaſures of 
vour friends, which will in a little 
time reſtote your family to & For my 
or l | 


( 
* 


of it's rights and, fortune. 
own part, my dear count, I confi 
myſelf as one wholly indebted to your 
houſe for the rank and expectation I 
now enjoy; and my finances, intereſt, 
and perſon, ſuch as they are, I ded}- 


cate to your ſervice.?“ BY 2:11 
Renaldo was not flow in —— 
acknowledgments to this genero . 


bernian, whom he informedof his ſcheme, 


recounting to him his uneommon tranſ- 


action with the benevolent ſew-. 


communicating the letters of eto; 


* 


mendation he had received by his means, 
to ſome of the firſt noblemen at the Im 


perial court. Meanwhile he burned wich 


impatience to chaſtiſe Count 'Trebalf, 
for his perfidious conduct to the widow 
and the fatherleſs; and would have tak 

the road to Preſburg, without routing | 
at Vienna, in order to call him to a ſe- 
vere account, had not he been ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed by Major Farrel, who 
repreſented the imprudence of taking 
ſuch a Rep, before he had feeured a 
proper protection from the conſequenees 


with which it might be attended, 


- 


© It is not, ſaid he, your own life 
© and fortune only which depend upon 


your behaviour in this emergency, but 


© alſo the quiet aud happinefs of thoſe 
© who are moſt dear to your affection: 
your mo- 
| bl ſuffer 
by your temerity and precipitation. 
© Firſt of all, deliver your credentials 
© at court, and let us join our endea- 
© yours to raiſe an intereſt ſtron x.” | 
5 6 Ar 
« we ſucceed, there will be no neceſſity 
* for having recourſe to perſonal me. 


T' ſures; he will be 1 to yie 


c up your inheritance which he umuſtly 
© detains, and to reſfore yopy fiſter fo 
c po nad . he en Ihe | 
«© fuſes to do juſtice to the counteſs, ybu 


_ © ſame effort to 


172 
4 will always have it in your power to 
c evince, yourſelf the ſon of the brave 
Count De Melville.“ 


Theſe juſt and ſalutary repreſenta - 


tions had a due effect upon Renaldo, 


who no ſooner arrived at the capital of 


Auſtria, than he waited upon a certain 


prince of diſtinction, to whoſe patron- 


age he was commended; and from whom 


he met with a very cordial reception, not 


only on account of his credentials, but 


alſo for the ſake of his father, who was 


. well known to his highneſs. He heard 
his complaints with great patience and 
affability, aſſured him of his aſſiſtance 


and protection, and even undertook to 


introduce him to the empreſs queen, who 
would not ſuffer the weakeſt of her ſub- 


jects to be oppreſſed, much leſs diſregard 


te cauſe of an injured young nobleman 
who by his own ſervices and thoſe of his 
family was peculiarly intitled to her fa- 
_ vour, EW 

Nor was he the only perſon whoſe 
eountenance and patronage Melville ſo- 


licited upon this occafion ; he viſited all 


the friends of his father, and all his 


tereſted in his behalf; while Major Far- 
rel contributed all his efforts in ſtrength - 
ening the aſſociation. 
ſuit was immediately commenced againſt 
CountTrebaſi; who, on his fide, was not 
idle, but prepared with incredible in- 
duſtry for the aſſault, reſolving to main- 
_ tain with his whole power the acquiſi- 
tion he had made. 8 | 
Tbe laws of Hun 


| „like thoſe of 
ſome other countries 


could name, af- 


ford ſo many ſubterfuges for the pur- 


. poſes of perfidy and fraud, that it is no 
wonder our youth began to complain of 
the ſlow progreſs of his affair; eſpecially 
as he glowed with the moſt eager deſire 
of redreſſing the grievances of his parent 
and ſiſter, whoſe ſufferings he did not 
doubt were doubled ſince the inſtitution 
of his proceſs againſt their tormentor. 
He imparted his ſentiments on this head 
to his friend; And, as his apprehenſions 


every moment increaſed, plainly told him 


he could no longer live without making 

| thoſe with whom he 
was fo nearly connected in point of 
blood and affection: he therefore re- 


ſolved to repair immediately to Preſ- 


burg; and, according to the intelligence 
he Phould procure, elfay to fee and con- 


, verſe with his mother, though at the 


| hazard of his life. 


So that a law - 


that he himſelf ſhould appear 


preceded him, extortin 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
RENALDO ABRIDGES THE PROCEED« 
INGS AT LAW, AND APPROVEG 


; HIMSELF THE SON OF HIS FA- 
THER, | 3 | 


45 E major finding him determined, 
1 infiſted upon attending him in his 
expedition; and they ſet out together 
for Preſburg, where they privately ar- 
rived in the dark, reſolving to keep 
themſelves concealed at the houſe of a 
friend, until they ſhould have formed 
ſome plan for their future operations, 
Here they were informed that Count 
Trebaſi's caſtle was altogether inacceſſi- 
ble ; that all the ſervants who were ſup- 
poſed to have the leaft veneration or 
3 for the counteſs, were diſ- 
miſſed; and that ſince Renaldo wass 
known to be in Germany, the vigilance 

and caution of that cruel huſband were 
redoubled to ſuch a degree, that no- 
body knew whether his unfortunate lady 


was actually alive or dead. 
mother's relations, who were eaſily in- 


Farrel perceiving Melville exceeding- | 


ly affected with this intimation, and 


hearing him declare that he would never 
quit Preſburg until he ſhould have en- 
tered the houſe, and removed his doubts 
on that intereſting ſubje&z not only ar- 
gued with great vehemence againſt ſuch 
an attempt, as equally dangerous and 


indiſereet, but ſolemnly ſwore he would 


prevent his purpoſe, by diſcovering his 
deſign to the ily, unleſs he would 


promiſe to liſten to a more moderate and 


feaſible expedient. He then * 5 
in t 

equipage of one of the travelling Sa- 
voyards who ſtroll about Europe, a- 


muſing ignorant people with the effects 
of a e and in that diſ- 


uiſe endeavour to obtain admittance 
rom the ſervants of Trebaſi, among 
whom he might make ſuch inquiries as 
would deliver Melville from his preſent 
uneaſy ſuſpenſe, 
This propoſal was embraced, though 


reluctantly, by Renaldo, who was un- 


willing to expoſe his friend to the leaſt 
danger or diſgrace; and the major be- 
ing next day provided with the habit 
and implements of his new profeſſion, 
together with a rag attendant wo 
| muſick from 
er viol, approached the caltle- 
be, his ſhew ſo natu- 
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FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM. 


rally, in a yell;partaking of the ſcream of 
Savoy and the howl of Ireland, that 
one would have imagined he had been 


| conductor to Madam Catherina from 
his cradle. So far his ſtratagem ſuc-. 


ceeded : he had not long ſtood in wait · 
ing, before he was invited into the 
_ cqurt-yard, where the ſervants formed 
a ring, and danced to the efforts of his 
-companion's ſkill; then he was con- 
ducted into the buttery, where he exhi- 
bited his figures on the wall and his 
princeſs on the floor; and while they 
 regaled him in this manner with ſcraps 
and four wine, he took occaſion to en- 
quire about the old lady and her daugh- 
| ter, before whom, he faid, he had per- 
5 formed in his laſt peregrination. Though 
this queſtion was aſked with all that air 
of ſimplicity which is peculiar to theſe 
people, one of the domeſticks took the 
alarm, being infected with the ſuſpi- 
cions of his maſter, and, plainly taxed 
the major with being a ſpy, threatening 
at the ſame time that he ſhould be ſtrip- 
ped and ſearched. | : 


This would have been a very dange- 


rous experiment for the Hibernian, who 


had actually in his pocket a letter to the 
counteſs from her Pa, which he hoped 
fortune might have furniſned him with 
an opportunity to deliver. When he 
therefore found himſelf in this dilemma, 
he was not at all eaſy in his own mind: 
however, inſtead of prbteſting his in- 
nocence in an humble and beſeeching 
train, in order to acquit himſelf of the 
anke he reſolved to elude the ſuſpi - 
eion by provoking the wrath of his ac- 
cuſer, and putting on the air of vulgar 
integrity aftronted, began to reproach 
the ſervant in very inſolent terms for his 
unfair ſuppoſition; and undreſſing him- 
elf in a moment to the ſkin,. threw his 
attered garments in the face of his ad- 
verſary, telling him he would find no- 
thin there which he would not be very 
glad to part with; at the ſame time, 
_ raifing his voice, he, in the gibberiſh 
of the clan he repreſented, ſcolded and 
_ curled with great fluency ; ſo that the 
whole houſe reſounded with the noiſe. 
The valet's jealouſy, like a ſmaller fire, 
| ”m * * * ſwallowed u Fog the 

eater flame of his enkindled b 
this abrupt addreſs ; — — of 
which, Farrel was kicked out at the 
gate, naked as he was to the waiſt, 
after his lanthorn had been broke to 
pieces on his head; and there he was 


175 
joined by his domeſtick, who had not 
bern able to recover his apparel and 
effect a retreat, without incurring marks 
of the ſame ſort of diſtinQion. .  _ 
The major, conſidering the riſk he 
muſt have run in being detected, 
thought himſelf cheaply quit for this 
moderate diſcipline, though he was re- 
ally concerned for his friend Renaldo;. 
who, underſtanding the particulars of 
the adventure, determined, as the laſt 
effort, to ride round the .caftle in. the 
open day, on pretence of taking the. 
air, when, venture, the counteſt 
would ſee him from the place of her 
confinement, and favour him with 
ſome mark or token of her being alive. 
Though his companion did not much 
reliſh this plan, which he foreſaw would 
expoſe him to the inſults of Trebaſi; 
et, as he could nat contriye a better, 
e acquieſced in Renaldo's invention, 
with the proviſo, that he would defer 
the execution of it until his father-in- 
law ſhould be abſent in the chace, 


which was a diverſion he every day 


PP 
Accordingly they ſet a 3 vratch, 
and lay concealed until they were in - 


formed of Trebaſi's having gone forth; 


when they mounted their horſes, and 
rode into the neighbourhood of the 
caſtle. Having made a ſmall excurſion 
in the adjoining fields, they drew near- 
er the walls, and at an eaſy pace had 
twice circled them, when Farrel deſcried 
at the top of a tower, a white hand- 
kerchief waved by a woman's hand 
through the iron bars that ſecured the 
window. This fignal being pointed. 
out to Renaldo, his heart began to 
throb 2 great violence; he made a 
reſpe&ful obeiſance towards the part in 
which it appeared, and perceiving the 
hand beckoning him to LI ad- 
vanced to the very buttreſs of the tur- 
ret; upon which, ſeeing ſomething drop, 
he alighted with great expedition, and 
took up a picture of his father in mi- 
niature, the features of which he n 
ſooner diſtinguiſhed, than the tears ran 
down his cheeks, he preſſed the little 
image to his lips with the moſt filial fer- 
vour; then, Foorexing it to his boſom, 
looked up to the hand, which, waved 
in ſuch. a manner, as gave him to un- 
derſtand it was high time to retire, 


Being by this time highly perſuaded 
that his pi id monitor was bo other than 
the. counteſy herſelf, he. pointed to big 
JJ 


'< . 


errant and his ſquire; deceived hy this 
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bpatt, ib token of his filial affection; 
and, laying his hand: on his fword, to 
denote his reſotution of doing her juſtice, 
he took his leave with another profound 
bow, ahd ſufftred himſelf to- be recon- 
dugted to his lodging. 


Every circumſtance of this tranſaction 


vas obſerved by the ſervants of Count 
Trevi, who immediately diſpatched a 


meſſenger to their lord, with an account 
of whit had happened. Alarmed at this 
information, from which. he immediate - 
ly concluded that the ftranger was young 

Malvilte, he forthwith quitted the chace; 


and returning to the caſtle by a private 


poſtern, ordered his harſe to be kept 


ready ſaddled, in hope that his ſon - in- 
law, would repeat the viſit to his mother. 
This precaution would have been to no 
Purpoſe, had Renaldo followed the ad- 


Viss of Farrel, whio repreſented the dan- 


r of returning to' a place where the 


alarm was undoubtedly given by his firſt 
appearance; and exhorted him to return 


to Vienna for the proſecution of his ſuit, 
no that he was ſatisfied of his mother's 


being alive; in order to ſtrengthen this 


admonition, he bade him recollect the 


ſignal for withdrawing, vrhichwas doubt- 


Jeſs the effect of maternal concern, in- 


ſpired by the knowledge of the count's 


vigilance and vindictive diſpoſition, 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſuggeſtions, 
Ml'elville perſiſted in his reſolution. of 


appearing once more below the tower, 


on the ſuppoſition that his mother, in 
expectation of his return, had prepared 
a billet for his acceptance, from which 


he might obtain important intelligence. 
The major ſeeing him lend a deaf ear to 


his remonſtrances, was contented to at- 


tend him in this ſecond expedition, 


Which he preſſed him tq undertake that 
fame afternoon, as Trebaſi had taken 
pare to ciręulate a report of his having 
gone to dine at the ſeat of a nobleman 
A the neighbourhood. Our Kknight- 


er the priſon of the counteſs; who no 


ſooner beheld her ſan return, than ſhe | 


the ſame fign which'ſhe bad 


: 
1 * . 


2. 0 


earnéſtly intreated him to be gone, by 
bete dz 


_ yas gebarre the uſe o pen, ink, and 
paper, and that he had nothing more to 
2c, confented e e eee. 
ready moved to Jom dittance from the 
houle, when, in cken a fall plan: 
fating that Pelonged id The Fatte, "they 
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were met by Count Trebaſi and another = 


rſon on horſeback. 


At fight of this apparition, the blood: 
mounted into Renaldo's cheeks, and his 
eyes began to lighten with eagerneſs and 
indignation ; which was not at all dimi-. 
niſned by the ferocious addreſs of the 


count, who, adyancing to Melville with a 


menacing air, Before you proceed, faid' 
he, I muſt know with what view you 


© have been twice to-day patroling round 
my incloſures, and reconnoitring the 


« different avenues of my houſe; you 


© likewiſe carry on a clandeftine cor- 


© reſpondence with ſome perſon in the 


* family, of which my honour obliges 


me to demand an explanation. 5 
Had your actions been always re- 


© pulated by the dictates of honour, re- 
plied Renaldo, I ſhould never have been 


© queſtioned for riding round that caſtle 


© which you know is my rightful inhe- 
ritance ; or excluded from the ſight 
of à parent who ſuffers under your 


fortune hath favoured me with an 
opportunity of reyenging our wrongs 
in perſon, we ſnall not part until you 
have learned that the family of the 
Count De Melville is not to be in- 
jured with impunity. Here is no ad- 
vantage on either fide in paint of arms 
or number, you are better mounted 
than J am, and ſhall hase the choice 
of the ground on which our difference 
ought to be brought to a ſpeedy de- 
termination. of 3 


1 - 


- Trebaſi, whoſe courage was not of 


the ſentimental kind, but purely owing 
.to his natural inſenſibility of danger, 
| Inſtead of concerting meaſures coolly for 
the engagement, or making any verbal 
reply to this defiance, drew a piſtol. 


without, the leaſt heſitation, and fired it 
at the face of Renaldo, part of whole 


left eye-brow was carried off by the 


ball. Melville was not flow in return - 
ing the compliment; which, as it was 
deliberate, proved the more deciſive: for 


the ſhot entering the count's right · breaſt, 

made it's way to the back bone with 
ſuch a ſhock, as ſtruck him to the 
ground; upon which the other alighted, 


in order to improye the adyantage he 


L's 


tyranny and oppreſſion. It is my part, 
therefore, to expoſtulate; and, lince 


FERDINAND COUNT FATHOM. 


it was his duty to imitate the example 
of his patron on this oecaſion, diſcharg- 
ed a piſtol at the major before he had 
the leaft intimation of his deſign, The 
Hibernian's horſe being a common hire- 
ling, and -unaccuſtomed' to ſtand fire, 
no ſooner. ſaw the flaſh of Trebaſi's 
piſtol, than ſtarting aſide, he happened 
to plunge into a hole, and was overturn- 
ed at the very inſtant when the huſſar's 
piece went off, ſo that no damage en- 
ued to his rider, who pitching on his 
feet, flew with great nimbleneſs to his 
adverſary, then Iaying hold on one leg, 
diſmounted him in a twinkling, and 
ſeizing his throat as he lay, would have 
ſoon diſpatched him without the uſe of 
fire-arms, had he not been prevented 
by his friend Renaldo, who defired him 
to deſiſt, obſerving that his vengeance 
was already fatisfied, as the count ſeem- 
ed to-be in the agonies of death. The 
major was loth to quit his prey, as he 
thought his aggreſſor had acted in a 
treacherous manner; but recollecting 
that there was no time to loſe, becauſe, 
in all probability, the firing had alarmed 


the cattle, he took his leave of the van- 


quiſhed huſſar, with a couple of hearty 
kicks; and mounting his horſe, follow 
ed Melville to the houſe of a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, who was kinſ- 


man to the counteſs, and very well diſ- 


poſed to grant him a ſecure retreat, un- 
til the troubleſome conſequences of this 
rencounter ſhould be over blown. 
Trebaſi, though to the young gentle- 
man he ſeemed ſpeechleſs and inſenſible, 
had neither loft the uſe of his reaſon, 
nor of his tongue, but affected that ex- 
tremity, in order to avoid any farther 
converſation with the victor. He was 
one of thoſe people who never think of 
death until he knucks at the door, and 
then earneſtly intreat him to excuſe them 


for the preſent, and be ſo good as to 


call another time. The count had ſo 
often eſcaped unhurt, in the courſe of 
his campaigns, that he looked upon 
himſelf as invulnerable, and ſet all dan- 
ger at defiance: Though he had hi- 
therto taken no care of the concerns of 


his ſoul, he had a large fund of ſuper- | 


Kition at bottom; and when the ſur- 
geon Who examined his wound, de- 
clared it was mortal, all the terrors of 
and all took hold on his imagination, 


i — 


the millemeaner, of his life. Tubjea 


MM 


"SS 7 


2 themſelves in aggrayated co - 
ours to his recollect ion 4 

He implored the ſpiritual aſſiſta 50 
a good prieſt in n 


had little mercy - to expect, unlefs: he 
would, as much as lay in his power, re- 
dreſs the injuries he had done to his fel- _ 
low creatures. As nothing lay heavier 
Ity and fraud 
the family of 
Count Melville, he earneſtiy 5 7 0 ; 


upon his foul than the erue 
he had practiſed upon 


this charitable clergyman to mediate 


pardon with the counteſs, and at the 4 


ſame time deſired to ſee Renaldo befart᷑ 


his death, that he might put him in poſ< 
ſeſſion of his paternal hire; aut Ef. 
cit his forgiveneſs for the offence he had 


given. 


His lady, far from waiting for the 
prieſt's intereeſſion, no ſooner underſtood 


the lamentable ſituation of her huſband, 
and found herſelf at liberty, than ſhe 


baſtened to his apartment, exprefſed the 


utmoſt concern for his misfortune, and 
tended him with truly conjugal tender- 


neſs and fidelity, Her ſon gladly obey» 
Ecciod with 


ed the ſummons, and was receiv | 
great civility and ſatisfaction by his fas 
ther · in- law; who, in prefence of the 
judge and divers gentlemen aſſembled 


for that purpoſe, renounced all right and 


title to the fortune he had ſo unjuſtly 
uſurped; diſcloſed the name of the con- 
vent to which Mademoiſelle De Mel- 
ville had been conveyed ; diſmiſſed all 


the agents of his iniquity ; and, being 


reconciled to his ſon-in-law, began ta 

repare himlelf in- tranquillity for his 
latter end. Fx 7411 F 
The counteſs was overwhelmed with 


her long-lott fon, who had proved him- 
ſelf ſo worthy of his father. Vet this 
joy was imbittered by reflecting 


that darling ſon: for, though ſhe knew 
his honour demanded the lacrifice, ſhe 


could not lay afide that regard and ve- 


neration which is attached to the name 


of huſband; and therefore reſolved to 


retire into a et where ſhe could 
ſpend the remaindler of her life in devo- 
tion, without being expoſed to any in- 
tereourſe which might interfere with 
the delieacy of lr nt 
been 
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who, in the difcharge of his own con- 
ſcience, gave him to underſtand, that he 


5 
— 


C 


L 


that 
the was made a widow by the hands of 


en en Gut 


—— CC ——————— 
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MESS 10 is SISTER, WHO RE- 


"MOVES THE FILM WHICH HAD 


"LONG "OBSTRUCTED HIS PENE- T 


- TRATION," WITH REGARD 10 
count Aro. 
* the moſt endeating affeftion Kat 
always ſubſiſted between Renaldo 
| 225 5 er e on moment 
imſe ealure or flying to 
S 9 of being the glad 
meſſenger of her | deliverance. Soon, 
therefore, as he underſtood the place of 
her retreat, and had obtained a proper 
order to the abbeſs, ſigned by Count 
 Frebaſi, he ſet out poſt for Vienna, ſtill 
atcompanied by his faithful Hibernian; 
and, arriving at the convent, found the 
abbeſt and the whole houſe ſo engroſſed 
in making preparations for the ceremo- 
ny of giving the veil next day to a young 
woman who had fulfilled the term. of 
| ſibly 


himſelf with enjoying at this meeting; 
and* therefore he was fain to bridle 
his impatience for two days, and keep 
his credentials until the hurry ſhould be 
_ over;' that Mademoiſelle might have no 
intimation of her good fortune, except 
from his own N 
In order to fill u 
val, he viſited his 
vere &joiced to hear the happy iſſue of 
his excurſion to Preſhurg. The prince, 
who was his Ee telt atron, deſired 
he would make himſel rfectly eaſy 
with fegard to the death Fe Count Tre- 
baſt, for he would take care to repreſent 
him in fuch a light to the empreſs queen, 
as would ſcreen him from any nie ed. or 
proſeecution on that account. His 
neſs, moreover, appointed the telldang 
day for er forming the promiſe he had 
made ol preſenting him to that auguit 
1 and, in the mean. time, prepoſ- 
ſoſſed her ſo much in his favour, that 
hen he approached her preſence, and 
was Aeby his noble introdu Kor, 
ſhe W bim with 
770 
you returned to ny dominions. 


« Gu "houſe with equal courage and fi- 
N 2nd, 251 8 tread . 


rw 
"> „ 


_ metiately gave directions for pro 


bation, that he could not poſ- 
ſee his ſiſter with that leiſure 
and latisfaction which he had flattered 


this tedious inter- 
riends at court, ho 


ther; at any time, oꝶ in ax 
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© in his footſte ou m ae. 
© on my ff Noe d tot N T7! 


He was fo much pere with 
this gracious reception, that, while he 
bowed in ſilence, the dro) TEA 
trickled from his eyes; 292 a, Im 

rial wy 


manifeſtation of his delt. that bs im 


n 
him to the command 4, 1 2 ye 055 
Thus fortune ſeemed willing, and indeed 
eager, to diſcharge he. 2. ſhe owed 

him for the different calamities he ry 


undergone. And, as he looked vpn hs | 


generous Hebrew to be the (ole. 
of his ſucceſs, he did not fail to alike 


him acquainted with the happy effect of 
his recommendation and ape oe 


to ex reſs, i in the warmeſt terms, t 
deep ſenſe he had of his uncommon be- 


nevolence: which, by the bye, waz ſtill 
greater with regard to Renaldo, than the 


reader as yet imagines; for he not only 


furniſhed him with mone for his pre- 


ſent occaſions, but had alfo o given him an 


unlimited credit on a banker in Vienna, | 


to whom one of his letters was directed, 
The ceremony of the nun's admiſſion 
being now pefformied, and the convent 


reſtored” to it's former quiet, Melville 


haſted Rither on the wings of brotherly, 


affection, and preſented his letter to the | 
abbeſs; who, havin 


tents, by which ſhe learned that the fa- 

muy Og di quiets of Count Trebaſ 05 

bſittẽd, and that the bearer was t 

brother” of 
him with politeneſs, congratulated 
him on this 175 y event, and begging. 
he would excuſe 1 ſtaying with him in. 
the parlour, on pretence o buſineſs, with- 
drew, ſaying, ſhe would immediately ſend. 


ina young lady who would conſole. him 
for her abſence. 


In a few | 


1 he 
was joined by bis ſiſter 


vy 
ing {ers | leſs than to 77 Renalds, © no? . 


ſooner di finguithed. bis features, t 


| ſhe ſhrieked aloud. with ſurprizes and, 


would have ſunk upon the floor, had not 
he es her in his embrace. da 
t 


a ſudden ) apparition, o 'of her. 1 


a 
their long ſeparation, would . 
young 5 out. 


ly affected this Eplbls 
a look of peculiar 


cency, fayiog, I am glad Y. ſee 
Your 
nher Was a gallant officer, who ſerved , ed ſuch: | commotions. in her ſpixi 5 7 


ſhe thought herſel uries -4 m tne . ' 


to find him ſo abrupt nA 1 en e 
knowledge of all her 1 ah 


well-nigh enda : 
1 a e oo: 


Kak | 
ſty was ſo well pleaſed w ith yo | 


d 
an 


peruſed' the cone . 


Mademoilelle, ſhe received. | 


"FW 


a« „,. 
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mat ite could talk to hich with gener: 
tion or coherence, However, as thoſe 
tranſports ſubſided, they entered into a 
mote deliberate and agrecable conyerſa- 
n. 5: 155 e courſe. of which he gradu- 
ly . . of what had paid at 
; and. inexpreſſible, Eby the 
the felt i n learning that her 
other was releaſed from captivity, her- 
45 ae to freedom, and her brother 
to the Poſſeſſion of his nal, inheri- 
N by iſſe only means to which ſhe 
Ae 2 884 theſe bleſſings might 

WI 5 WR Kh 
1 5 had a, treated. with uncom- 
mou 1 by the abbeſs, ſhe would 
180 ſent to Jeaye the convent until 
on Id be ready. to {et out for Preſ- 
; ſo that they dined together with 
7 good lady, Toll palled the after- 
5590 in that mutual communicatjoa with 
which a brother and ſiſter may be ſup- 
| poſed to. entertain themſelves, on ſuch an 
occaſion, She gave him a detail of the 
infults aud thortifications ſhe had ſuf- 
fered from the brutality of her father- 


| 1 Law; and told him, that her conſine- 


ment in this monaſtery was owing to 


Trebaſi's having intercepted a letter to her 


from Renaldo, ſignifying his intention. 
to return to the empire, in order to aſſert 
Nis own right and redreſs her grievances. 
Then, turning the diſcourſe upon the 
incidents of his peregrinations, ſhe in a. 
particular manner enquired about that 
exquiſite beauty who had been the i inno- 
cent ſource of all his diltreſſes, and upon 
whoſe perfections he had often, in his 


letters 0 his lifter, expatiated with in⸗ 


dications of rapture and delight. 
This enquity in a moment blew u 
that ſcorching flame which had been 
well. -nigh Rifled by other neceffary : avo · 
cations; His s eyes gleamed, his cheeks 
lowed and grew pale alternately, and 
is whole frame ungerwent an imme - 
diate agitation; which being perceived 
by Mademoilelle,” ſhe concluded that 
ſome new ealamity whs anne red to the 
bo of Monimia, and dreading 19 rip 
a wound wich the ſaw was. ſo In 
; - ace cloſed, dhe för he preſent 
reſſe ber curioft and contern, and 
uftriouſly* enleaycured to introduce , 


privy Tefs- -alfeQting fubjekt gf conver-. 


fation.” He fiw her aim, 2 proved, of” 
ber diferetioni, and joining ber endea- 
yours, expieſſed his fungi rise ut her hav- 
ing omitel ta 65 7 a 
bralice ber"! vourite — 


d PSY 


— 16 i remem- © 


whom he had left l land: 3 
no ſooner pronounced this name, tha 
ſhe ſuffered ſome-confuſion in her Frog 
from which, howerer, recolleRting.her- 
ſelf,, © Brother, ſaid they: you muſt 
e * endeavour to forget that wretch, who 
is altogether upwpgiby, of retaining 
© the ſmalleſt ſhare o your regard... 
. and indeed angry at this 
ion, which he conſidered as 
fit of malicious miſcepreſoytations tp 
gently, chid her for her credulity in ber 
eving the envious aſperſion of ſome, 
perſon who repined at the ſuperior-virtue 
of Fathom, whom he affirmed to be an 
honour to the human ſpecies. N 
YN Nothing g is 848 eaſy, replied the 
ou ady, than to. im u Aa 
4 l By e, bein melt —— 
c Tien of guile, 75 ſpects no deceit. 
Vou have been a dupe, dear brother, 
not to the fineſſe of Fathom, but to che 
ſincerity of your own heart. For my 
own pal t, I aſſume no honour. to my 
© own penetration in having. compre- 
© hended the villainy of that impoſtor, 


© which was diſcovered in more than 


one inſtance by accidents I cou d 
« poſſibly foreſee. . cher 


55 Sow mylt know that Slay. — — 


* attended me from my childhood, and 
© jn whote, honeſty I repoled ſuch con- 
c fidence, having Gehege fore of the. 
© inf 4 fervants,... was ſo narrowly: 
£ watched in all her tranſactions, as to 


© be at laſt detected in the very act of 
© conve yin a piece of plate, wich was 


75 aQually ound concealed: unong her 
* . 8 * 4 
' © You may gveſi how much I was. 


p ce "aſtoniſhed when I underſtood this cite: 
cumſtance; I could not truſt. to the 


« evidence ot my. own, ſenſes, and thoul. 
© haye ſtill believed her innocent, in ſpite 
0 of ogular N bad not he, 
in the eee tried for fe · 
c lony, promiſed, to pa A verꝶ WAH» + 
rial Aar to the, 1 „ pre- 
« vided ſhewopl | tak; 
«© would faye her life, n en ating 
This requeſt being camplied, 12 
0 the, in. my ae; opened up ſuch. 
© an. wading beans pt any e 


„ neſz, an pod Take which, 
. 
dea 


6 1 8 her and 97 
1 80 he bar the os 
5 lo much indehie at J. 
WT believed, the human, mind 
en 
© ca 1950 
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* ning and diſſimulation, had not her 
$ tale been congruous, conſiſtent, and 
« diſtin, .and fraught with circum · 
s ſtances that left no room to doubt the 
« leaſt artiele of her eonſeſſion: on con · 
© ſideration of which, the was permit - 
ted to go into voluntary exile. 
She then explained their combination 
an all the particulars, as we have al- 
ready recounted them in their proper 
place; and finally. obſerved, that the 
apinion ſhe had hence canceived of Fa- 
thom's character, was confirmed by what 


he had ſince learned of his perfidious 
_ condudt towards that very nun who had 


lately taken the veil. 


Perceiving her brother ſtruck dumb 
with aſtoniſhment, and gaping with the 


moſt eager attention, ſhe. proceeded to 
relate the incidents of his double in- 
trigue with the jeweller's wife and 
daughter, as they were communicated 
to her by the nun, who was no other 


than the individual Wilhelmina. After 
thoſe rivals had been forſaken by their 


gallant, their mutual animoſities and 
chagrin ſerved to whet the attention and 
Invention of each; ſo that in a little 


time the whole myſtery ſtood diſcloſed 


to both. The mother had diſcovered 
the daughter's correſpondence with Fa- 
thom, as we have formerly obſerved, 


by means of that unfortunate letter 


which he unwittingly committed to the 
charge of the old beldame; and as ſoon 
as ſhe underſtood he was without the 
reach of all ſolicitation or proſecution, 
amparted this - billet to her - huſband, 


- whoſe fury was ſo ungovernable, that 


he bad : almoſt ſacrificed: Wilhelmina 


with his own hands, eſpecially when, 


terriſied by his threats aud imprecations, 
me owned that ſhe had beſtowed the 
chain on this perfidious lover. How- 
ever, his dreadful purpoſe was prevent - 
ed, partly by the interpoſition of his 


wife, whoſe aim was not the death but 


_ - .\mmurement of his daughter, and part- 
Ay by the tears and ſupplication of the 
young gentlewoman herſelf, - who pro- 
- teſted that, although the ceremony of 


the church had not been performed, ſhe 


vas contracted to Fathom,by the molt 
ſolemn vows, to witneſs which he in- 
voked all the ſaints in Heaven. 
The jeweller, upon cooler conſidera · 
tion, was unwilling to loſe the leaſt 


ſpark of hope that glittered among the 


ruins of his deſpair, and reſiſted all the 
importunities of his wife, ho prefled _paſſions, Surprise, Sorrow, fear, bort 


* 1 7 


* 


chain and it's 


bim to conſult the welfare of his daugh 
ter's ſou], in the ond. expectation of 
finding ſome expeſlient.4 lure back the 

lor. .., In. the mean 
time, Wilhelmina was daily and hourly 


expoſedta the mortifying animadyerſions 


of her mamma; who, with all the in- 
ſolence of virtue, inceſſantly upbraided 


her with the backſlidings of her vięious 


life, and exhorted her to reformation 
and repentance. This continual tri. 
umph Jaſted for many months, till at 
length a quarrel happened between the 
mother and the goſſip, at whoſe houſe 
ſhe uſed to give the rendezvous to her 
admirers, that incenſed confidante, in 
the precipitation of her anger, promul- 


gated the hiſtory of thoſe ſecret meetings, 


and, among the reſt, her interviews 
with Fathom were brought to light, 


The firſt people who hear news of 
this ſort, are generally thoſe to whom 
they are moſt unwelcome. The Ger- 


man was ſoon, apprized of his wife's 


frailty, and conſidered the two females 
of his houſe as a couple of devils incar- 
nate, ſent from hell to exerciſe hia pa- 


tience; yet, in the midſt of his difplea- 
ſure, he found matter of conſolation in 
being furniſhed with a. ſufficient reaſon 
for parting with his help-mate, who had 
for many years kept his family in dif- 


quiet. Ile therefore, without hazard- 
ing a perſonal conference, ſent propo- 
ſals to her by a friend, which ſhe did 


not think proper to reject: and ſeeing 
himſelf reſtored to the dominion of his 


own houſe, exerted his ſway fo tyran- 


nically, that Wilhelmina became weary 
of her life, and had recourſe to the com · 
forts of religion, of which ſhe ſoon be · 
came enamoured, and begged. her fa- 
ther's permiſſion to. dedicate the reſt of 


her life to the duties of devotion. She 


was accordingly received in this.con- 
vent; the regulations of which were ſo 


much to her liking, that ſhe performed = 
the taſk of probation with pleaſure, and 
voluntarily, excluded herſelf from the 


vanities of this life. It was here ſhe 


had contracted an acquaintance ,with 
Mademoiſelle - De Melville, to whom 
ſhe communicated. her. complaints of Fa- 

thom, on the ſuppoſition that he was 
related to the count, as he himfelf had 


often declared. 9 


While the young lady. rehearſed the 


particulars of this detail, Renaldo fut- 
tained a ſtrange viciſſitude of different 


„ el 


„ pg” 
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aid indignation, raiſed a moſt tumul- 


twous' conflidt in his Bofoth... Monimia 
ruſnied upon his imagination in the cha- 


racter of innocence betrayed by the in- 
ſinuatibns of treachery. He with hor- 
rbr viewed her at the mercy of a villain, 
who had broken all the ties of gratitude 
ad nowour, dds 

Affrighted at the proſpect, he ſtarted 
from his ſeat, exclaiming in the uncon- 
nected ſtrain of diſtraction and deſpair: 
_ © Have I then nouriſhed a ſerpent in my 
© boſor-! Have I liſtened to the voice 
© of a traitor who hath murdered my 


© peace! who hath tore my heart-ſtrings 
© aſunder, and perhaps ruined'the pat- 


tern of all earthly perfection! It can · 
not be. Heaven would not ſuffer ſuch 
© infernal artifice to take effect. The 
thunder would be levelled againſt the 
© head of the aecurſed projeckor. 

From this tranſport, compared with 
his agitation when ſhe mentioned Mo- 
nimia, his ſiſter judged that Fathom had 
been the occaſion of a breach between 


the two lovers; and this conjecture 


being confirmed by the disjointed an- 
ſwers he made to her interrogations 
upon the affair, ſhe endeavoured to calm 
his apprehenſions, by repreſenting that 
he would ſoon have an opportunity of 
returning to England, where the mil- 
underſtanding might be eaſily cleared 
up; and that, in the mean time, he had 
nothing to fear on account of the perlon 
of his miſtreſs, in a country where in- 
dividuals were ſo well protected by the 
laws and conſtirution of the realm. At 
length he ſuffered himſelf to be flattered 
with the fond hope of ſeeing Monimia's 
charaRet triumph in the inquiry of 
retrieving” that loſt jewel, and of re- 
newing that raviſhing intercourſe and 
exalted exßectation which had been ſo 
erxuelly cut off. He now wiſhed to find 
Fathom as black as he had been exhi- 
bited, that Monimia's apoſtacy, might 
be numbered among the” miſrepreſenta- 
tions of his treachery and fraud: 


Hs love, which' was alike generous; 
and ardent, eſpouſed the”cauſe; and he 
ns longer doubted her conſtancy and 
virtue z but When he reflected how her 
tender heurr möſt have been wiung with 


anguiſh at his unkindnelfs and eruelty, 


a in leaving her deſtitute in a foreign | 
land; nose her ſenſibility muſt” have 
been tortured in finckng herſelf altöge - 
ther . „ K. 2 uffn; who ger-- * 


_ tainly*hatbsv 


muſt be endangered both u e e Th 
rity and ber o deſpair: I ſay, when 
he reflected on theſe circumſtauces, 1 
ſhuddered with horror and diſmay.;, 


* 1 


that very night diſpatched: a letter to 


his friend the Jew, intreating him, in 
the molt preſſing manner, e 
all his intelligence in learning the ſitu- 


ation of the fair yang that ſhe might 
a 


be protected from the vil 
until his return to England. 


HE RECOMPENSES THE ATTACH» 


MENT OP His FRIEND; AND. RE- 


 CELVRS A: LETTER THAT  R&+ 


DUCES HIM TO THE VERGE: OP 


DEATH AND DISTRACTION, 


P's ſtep being taken, his mind 


in ſome meaſure retrieved it's 
former tranquillity; he ſoothed himſelf 
with the proſpe& of an happy recon-, 


ciliation with the divine Monimia, and 


his fancy was decoyed from every diſ- 
agreeable preſage by the entertaining 
converſation of his ſiſter, with whom 
in two days he ſet out for Preſburg, at- 
tended by his friend, the major, who 
had never quitted him ſinee their meet - 
ins at Bruſſels. Here they found Count 


rebaſi entirely rid of the fever which 
had been occaſioned by his wound, and 


in a fair way of doing well; a circum- 


ſtance - that afforded. unſpeakable plea- 
ſure to Melville, whote manner of 


thinking was ſuch as would have made 
him unhappy, could he have charged 


himſelf with»the death of his mother's» - 


have been. 


huſband, howfoever criminal he might 
The count's ferocity did not return» 


with his health; his eyes were opened» 
by the danger he had incurred and his- 
ſentiments turned in a ne channeb; he 
heartily, aſked. pardon of Mademoiſalle 


for the rigorous uſage ſhe had ſuffered» 
from the: violence of his temper; .thank-: 
ed Renaldo for the ſeaſonable lefſon;he» 


had/admigittered, to him.; and not only 
inliſted - upon being removed fromethe“ 


caſtle to an houſe of his on in Pxeſburg, 
but proffered t maꝶe immediate reſtitu | 


tion of · all the: rents. which lie had un- 


juſtly, converted Jois own/ufes 14 


Eber rhigy being ſertled ne malt 
the moſt ' baleful-de+--amicable — to the entire ſatie· 


Aa faction 


/ 
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? « = - 
faction of the parties concerned, as well 


upon his good offices with his. ſiſter, 


as of the neighbouring nobleſſe, among whom he ſounded that ſame evening aſl 
whom the houſe of Melville was in upon the ſubje&, recommending the to 
univerſal eſteem, Renaldo reſolved to major to her favour, as a gentleman a8 
ſolicit leave at the Imperial court to re- well worthy of her choice. Mademoi- en 
turn to England, in order to inveſtigate ſelle, who had never been exerciſed in in 
that affair of Monimia, which was more the coquetries of her ſex, and was now ar 
imtereſting than all the points he had artived at thoſe years, when the vanity fr 


hitherto adjuſted ; but, before he 3 | 


ted Preſburg, his friend Farrel taking 
him afide one day, Count," ſaid he, 


of youth ought to yield to diſcretion, 


conſidered the propoſal as a philoſopher; 


and, after due deliberation, candidly 


V 

vill you give me leave to aſk, if, by owned ſhe had no objection to the I! 
© my zeal and attachment for you, I match. Farrel was accordingly intro- t 
have had the good fortune to acquire duced in the character of a lover, after d 
your eſteem ?'—+* To doubt that eſ- the permiſſion of the counteſs had been t 
teem, replied Renaldo, © were to obtained; and he carried on his ad- x 


fore I loſe the ſenſe of thoſe obligations 
IJ owe to your gallantry and friend- 
ſhip; obligations which J long for a 
proper occaſion to repay.” 7 

Well, then, reſumed the major, 


GK mA a & a a @& 


I will deal with you like a downright 


Swiſs, and point out a method by 
which you may ſhift the load of obli- 
gation from your own ſhoulders to 
mine. You know my birth, rank, 
and expectations in the ſervice ; but 
perhaps you do not know, that as my 


expence has always unavoidably ex- 


ceeded my income, I find myſelf a 


little out at elbows in my circum- 


ſtances, and want to piece them up 
by matrimony, Of thoſe ladies with 


whom I think I have any chance of 


ſucceeding, Mademoifelle De Mel- 


der niy fituation happy in all re- 
=> Her fortune is more than ſuf- 
c 


ficient to diſembarrafs my affairs; 
her good ſenſe will be a ſeaſonable 
check upon my vivacity; her agree- 
able accompliſhments will engage a 
continuation of affeRion and regard : 
Iknow my own diſpoſition well enough 
to think I ſhall become a moſt dutiful 
and tractable huſband ; and ſhall deem 


Melville, the ſon and reprefentative 


of that worthy officer under whom my 

KY was formed; if you will there- 
fore ſanction my claim, I will forth- 
« with begin my approaches, and doubt 


ſuſpect my gratitude and honour, of 
which I muſt be utterly deſtitute be- 
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drefles in the uſual form, ſo much to 


the ſatisfaftion of all concerned in the 


event, that a day was appointed for the 


celebration of his nuptials, when he 
entered into peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
prize. | 15 
A few days after this joyful occaſion, 
while Renaldo was at Vienna, where he 
had been indulged with leave of ab- 


| ſence for ſix months, and employed in 


making preparations for his journey to 
Britain, he was one evening preſented 


by his ſervant with a packet from Lon - 
don, which he no ſooneropened, than he 


found incloſed a letter Creed to him, 
in the hand-writing of Monimia. He 


was ſo much affected at ſight. of thote 


well-known characters, that he food 
motionleſs as a ſtatue, eager to know 
the contents, yet afraid to peruſe the 
billet, While he heſitated in this ſuſ- 


penſe, he chanced to caſt his eye on the 
iofide of the cover, and perceived the 


name of his Jewiſh friend at the bot- 


tom of a few lines, importing, that the 


incloſed was delivered to him by a phy- 


ſician of his acquaintance, who had re- 
commended it in a particular manner to 
his care. This intimation ſerved only 
to increaſe the myſtery, and whet his 


impatience; and as he had the explana- 


| tion in his hand, he ſummoned all his 
- myſelf highly honoured in being more 
cloſely united to my dear Count De 


reſolution to his aid, and breaking the 
ſeal, began to read theſe words: Re- 


© naldo will not ſuppoſe, that this ad- 

« dreſs proceeds from intereſted motives, 

© when he learns, that, before it can be 

© preſented to his view, the unfortunate 

«© Monimia will be no more.“ | 
Here the light forſook Renaldo's eyes, 


not, under your auſpices, to bring : 


the place to à capitulation,* - his knees knocked together, and he fell 


Renaldo wis pleaſed with the frank- at full length inſenſible on the floor. 
neſs of this declaration, approved of His valet hearing the noiſe, ran into the 
his demand, and deſired him to depend apartment, lifted him upon. Nas | 
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and diſpatched a meſſenger for proper 
aſſiſtance, while he himſelf endeavoured 
to recal his ſpirits by ſuch applications 
as chance afforded ; but before the count 
exhibited any figns of life; his brother- 


in-law entered his chamber by accident; 


and, as ſoon as he recollected himſelf 


from the extreme confuſion and concern - 


roduced by this melancholy ſpeRacle, 
be perceived the fatal epiſtle which Mel - 
ville, though inſenſible, ſtill kept with- 
in his graſp ; juſtly ſuſpecting this to be 
the cauſe of that ſevere paroxiſm, he 
drew near the couch, and with difficul- 
ty read what 1s ahove rehearſed, and 
the ſequel to this effect. Fo 


© Yes, T have taken ſuch meaſures 


das will prevent it from falling into 


. ſour hands, until after I ſhall have 
© been releaſed from a being imbittered 
© with inexpreſſible miſery and anguiſh, 
It is not my intention, once ved. 
and ah! ſtill too fondly remembered 
youth, to upbraid you as the ſource 
of that unceaſing woe, which hath 
been ſo long the ſole inhabitant of my 
lonely boſom. I will not call you in- 
conſtant or unkind. I dare not think 
you baſe or diſhonourable; yet I was 
abruptly ſacrificed to a triumphant 
rival, before I had learned to bear 


ſuch mortification ; before I had over- - 


c 

4 

o 

* 

c 

C 

, 

c 

* 

c 

* 

© come the prejudices which I had im- 
© bibed in my father's houſe. I was all 
at once abandoned to deſpair, to in- 
« digence and diſtreſs, to the vile prac- 
© tices of a villain, who, I fear, -hath 
* betrayed us both. What have not I 
« ſuffered from the infults and vicious 
«* deſigns of that wretch, whom you 
© cheriſhed in your boſom ! yet to theſe 
I owe this near approach to that goal 
* of peace, where the canker- worm of 
* ſorrow will expire. Beware of that 
© artfu] traitor; and, oh | endeavour to 
© overcome that levity of diſpoſition, 
* which, if indulged, will not ark 
* ſtain your reputation, but alſo debauc 
* the good qualities of your heart. I 
* releaſe you, in the ſight of Heaven, 
: from all obligations: if I have been 
« 
t 
1 


injured, let not my wrongs be viſited 


on the head of Renaldo, for whom 
ſhall be offered up the laſt fervent 
prayers of hapleſs Monimis-— 


This" letter was a clue' to the Jaby- 
rinth'of Melvitte's diſtreſs: though t 


major had never heatd him mention the 


1 g "7 [ — 
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name of this beauty, he had received 
ſuch hints from his own wife, as ena- 
bled him to comprehend the Whole of 

the count's diſaſter. By the admini- 
ſtration of ſtimulating medicines, Re. 
naldo recovered his perception; but this 
was a cruel alternative, conſidering the 
ſituation of his thoughts. The firſt 
word he pronounced was Monimia, with 
all the emphaſis of the moſt violent de- 
2 he peruſed the letter, and poured 
forth incoherent execrations againſt Fa- 
thom and himſelf. He exclaimed in 4 
frantick tone, * She is loſt for ever! 
* murdered by my unkindneſs! we are 
* both undone by the infernal arts of 


© Fathom! Execrable monſter ! reſtore 


© her to my arms. If thou art not a 
« fiend in reality, I will tear out thy 
« falſe Neel”: a y . 1 | 

So ſaying, he ſprung upon his valet 
who Finds fällen a Rerifee to his | 
undiſtinguiſhing fury, had not he been 
ſaved by the interpoſition of Farrel and 
the family, who diſengaged him from 
his maſter's gripe by dint of force; 
yet, notwithſtanding their joint endea- 


vours, he broke from this reſttaint, leap- 


ed upon the floor, and ſeizing his ſword, 
attempted to plunge it in his own breaſt. 
When he was once more overcome by 
numbers, he curſed himſelf, and all 

thoſe who witheld him ; ſwore he would 
not ſurvive the fair victim who had pe- 
riſhed by his 2 and indiſcretion ; 
and the agitation of his ſpirits increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that he was ſeized with 
ſtrong convulſions, which nature was 
ſcarce able to ſuſtainz every medical 
expedient was uſed to quiet this pertur- 
bation, which at length yielded fo far 
as to ſubſide into a continual fever and 

confirmed delirium, during which he 
ceaſed not to pour forth the moſt pathe- 


tick complaints touching his ruined love, 


and to rave about the ill- ſtarred Moni- 
mia, The major, half diſtracted by 
the calamity of his friend, would have 
concealed it from the knowledge of his 
family, had not the phyſician, by de- 
ſpairing of his life, laid him under the 
neceſſity of making them acquainted. - 
with. his condidogg.. 
The counteſs and Mrs. Farrel were 


. * 


no ſooner informed of his caſe, than 
they haſted to the melancholy. ſcene, 
where they found Renaldo deprived: of 


his ſenſes, panting under the rage of 
an exaſperated 15 „ They fa his 


fate , ana t is eyes'glaring with" 
a2 


frenzy; 
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renzy they heard him invoke the name 
5 on ey 1585 a tenderneſs of ac- 
cent, which even the impulſe of madneſs 
could not deſtroy. Then, with a ſudden 
txaphtzon of tone and geſture, he de- 
pounced yengeance againſt her betrayer 
and called upon the north wind to coo 
the feryour of his brain. His hair hung 


in diſhevelled parcels, his cheeks were 


wan, his looks ghaſtly, his vigour was 


fled, and all the glory of his youth faded; 


the phyſician hung his head in ſilence, 
the attendants wrung their hands in 
deſpair, and the countenance of his 
riend was bathed in tears, * 
Such a picture would have moved the 


moſt obdurate heart: what impreſſion 


then muſt it have made upon a parent 
as ſiſter, melting with all the enthu- 


iaſm of affection! The mother was 


ſtruck dumb, and ſtupified with grief; 
the er e de ch _the bed in 
tranſport of ſorrow, caught her loved 
Renaldo in her arms, and was with 


— 


uch was the diſmal reverſe that over- 


took the late ſo bappy family of Mel-_ 


Lille; ſuch was the extremity to which 
the treachery of Fathom had reduced 
his beſt benefator! 5 

Three days did nature ſtruggle with 


ſurprizing efforts, and then the con- 
 Kitutjon ſeemed to fink under the victo- 


rious fever; yet, as his ſtrength dimi- 


niſhed, his delirium abated, and on 
the fifth morning he looked round, and 
recognized his weeping friends. Though 
now exhauſted to the loweſt ebb of 


life, he retained the perfect uſe of ſpeech, 


and his reaſon being quite unclouded, 
ſpoke to each with equal kindneſs and 
compoſure; he congratulated himſelf 
upon the ſight of ſhore, after the hor- 
rors of ſuch a tempeſt ; called upon the 
. counteſs and his ſiſter, wha were not 
permitted to ſee him at ſuch a conjunc- 
ture, and being apprized by the ma- 
jor of his 5 for excluding them 
from his preſence, he applauded his 
concern, bequeathed them to his future 
care, and took leave of that gentleman 


Vith a cordial embrace. Then he ge- 


ſired to be left in priyate with a cer- 


tein clergyman, who regulated the con- 
. cerns. of his ſoul; and he being diſ- 


miſteg, tutned his face from the light, 
in expeRation of bis final diſcharge: 
im a ee all was ſtill and dreary ; 
he was pa langer beard to breathe, no 
More the ſtream of life was perceived to 
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circulate z he was ſuppoſed to be ab. 


ſolved from all his cares, and an uni- 


verſal groan from the by- ſtanders an- 
nounced the deceaſe af the gallant, ge- 
nerous, and tender-hearted Renaldo. 
Come hither ye whom the pride of 
s youth and health, of birth and afflu- 
© ence inflames; who tread the flowery 
mae of pleaſure, truſting to the frui. 
tion of ever-circling joys: ye who 
c wh on who 
c ambition, and 


lory in your accom 
indulge the views o 


lay ſchemes for future happineſs and 
grandeur; contemplate here the vani- 
ty of life; behold how low this excel. 


© lent young man is laid! mowed down 
© even in the bloſſom of his youth, when 
fortune ſeemed to open all her trea- 
E ſures to his worth!” | | 
Such were the reflections of the ge- 


nerous Farrel; who, while he per- 


formed the laft office of friendſhip, in 
cloſing the eyes of the much-lamented 
Melville, perceived a warmth on the 

ſkin, which the hand of death ſeldom 
leaves unextinguiſhed: this uncommon 


ſenſation he reported to the phyſician; 


who, though he could feel no pulſation 
in the heart or arteries, conjeRured that 
life ſtill lingered in ſome of it's interior 


| haunts, and immediately ordered ſuch 


applications to the extremities and ſur- 
face of the body, as might help to con- 
centrate and reinforce the natural heat. 

By theſe preſcriptions, which, for 


ſome time, produced no ſenſible effect, 


the embers were, in all probability, 
kept glowing, and the vital power re- 
vived ; for, after a conſiderable pauſe, 
reſpiration was gradually renewed at 
long intervals, a languid motion was 
erceived at the heart, a few feeble and 
Irregular pulſations were felt at the wrilt; 
the clay. coloured livery of death began 
to vaniſh from his face; the circulation 
acquired new force, and he opened his 
eyes with a ſigh, which proclaimed his 
return from the ſhades of death. 
When he recovered the faculty of 
ſwallowing, a cordial was adminiſtered ; 
and whether the fever abated, in conſe- 
quence of the blood's being cooled and 
condenſed during the receſs of action in 


the ſolids, or nature in that agony had 


prepared a proper channel for the ex pul- 
ion of the diſeaſe; certain it is, he was 


from this moment ridof all bodily pain j 


he retrieved the animal functions, an 
nothing remained of his malady but an 


treme weakneſs, and languor, the ef. 
Feen Vf ef n * a fect 
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Fet of nature's being fatigued in the 
battle-ſhe had won | 

Unvtterable was the joy that took 
poſſeſſion of his mother and ſiſter, when 
Farrel flew into their apartment, to in- 
timate this happy turn. Scarce could 
they be. reſtrained from pouring forth 
their tranſports in the preſence of Re- 
naldo, Who was ſtill too feeble to en- 
dure ſuch communication: indeed, he 
was extremely mortified and dejected at 
this event, which had diffuſed ſuch 


pleaſure and ſatisfaction among his 


friends ; for, though his diſtemper was 
maſtered, the fatal cauſe of it ſtill rank- 
led at his heart, and he conſidered this 
reſpite from death as a protraction of his 
r, on hdr oet, | 

When he was congratulated by the 


major on the triumph of his conſtitu- 


tion, he replied, with a groan, * I 
* would to Heaven it had been other- 
wiſe; for I am reſerved for all the 
horrors of the moſt poignant ſorrow 
and remorſe..-O Monimia ! Moni- 


at leaſt intentionally innocent of that 
- ruthleſs barbarity which hath brought 
. thee to an untimely grave. Heaven 
and earth! do I ill ſurvive the con- 
© ſciouſneſs of that dire cataſtrophe ! and 
© lives the atrocious villain who hath 


© blaſted all our hopes! 


„ „ K „ „ K „ a a 


With theſe laſt words, the fire darted - 


from his eyes, and his brother, ſnatch- 


ing this occaſional handle for reconcil- 


ing him to life, joined in his exclama- 


tions againſt the treacherous Fathom ; 


and obſerved, that he ſhould not, in 


point of honour, wiſh to die, until he 


ſhould have ſacrificed that traitor to the 
manes of the beauteous Monimia. This 
incitement acted as a ſpur upon exhauit- 
ed nature, cauſing the blood to circu- 
late with freſh vigour, and encourag- 
ing him to take ſuch ſuſtenance as would 
recruit his ſtrength, and repair the da- 
mage which his health had ſuſtained, 
His ſiſter aſſiduouſly attended him in 
| his recovery, flattering his appetite, and 
_ amuſing his ſorrow at the fame time; 
the clergyman aſſailed his deſpondence 
with religious w 8, as well as with 
arguments drawn trom philoſophy ; and 
the fury of his paſſions being already 
expended, he became fo tractable as to 
listen to his remonſtrances; but, not- 


withſtanding the joint endeavours of all 
his friends, a deep ſued melancholy re · 
Ip 1 r 7 


mia! I hoped, by this time, to have 
convinced thy gentle ſhade, that I was 
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mained, after every conſequence of his 
diſeaſe had vaniſhed ;"in vain 


fayed to elude his grief bre and 


io 


diverſions; in vain they tried to 
his heart into ſome new engagement. 


. Theſe kind attempts ſerved only to 
feed and nouriſh that melancholy which 


Rae within his boſom. Monimia ſtill 
muſements, while his reflebtion hiſpe 

ed to him, * Pleaſures like theſe I might 
© have reliſhed with her e 
That darling idea mingled in all the fe- 


4 


male aſſemblies at which he was preſent, 


eclipſing their attractions, and inkancing 
the bitterneſs of his loſs; for abſence, 


enthuſiaſmn, and even his deſpair, had 


heightened the charms of the fair or- 
phan into ſomething ſupernatural and 


* 


divine. 


Time, that commonly weakens the 0 


traces of remembrance, ſeemed to deepen 


it's impreſſions in his breaſt : nightly, 
in his dreams, did he converſe with his 
dear. Monimia ; ſometimes on the ver- 
dant bank of a del ighttul ſtream, where 
murmurs, the dic- 
tates of his love and admiration; ſome- 


f 
he breathed, in ſoft 


times reclined within the tufted grove, 
his arm encircled and ſuſtained her ĩnowy 


neck; whilſt ſhe, with looks of love in- 


effable, gazed on his face, invokin 


Heaven to bleſs her huſband and lord. | 
Yet even in theſe illuſions was his fancy 


oft alarmed for the ill-fated fair ; ſome- 
times he viewed her tottering on the 
brink of a ſteep precipice, far diſtant 


from” his helping and; at other times 


ſhe ſeemed to ſail along the boiſterous 
tide, imploring his aſſiſtance: then 
would he ſtart with horror from his 
ſleep, and feel his ſorrows more than 
realized; he deſerted his couch ; he a+ 


voided the ſociety of mankind; he court- 
ed ſequeitered ſhades, where he could 
indulge his melancholy ; there his mind 


brooded over his calamity, until his ima- 


gination became familiar with all the 


ravages of death; it contemplated the 


gradual, decline of Monimia's health; 
her tears, her diſtreſs, her deſpair, at his 
imagined crvelty ! he ſaw through that 


perſpective every bloſſom of her beauty 


wither, every ſparkle yaniſh from her 
eyes ; he beheld her faded lips, her pale 


cheek, and her inanimated features, the 
ſymmetry of which not death itſelf was 
able to deſtroy. His fancy conveyed. 


ber breathleſs corple to the cold grave z 
dre WAY, Feeder no way Men 


was 


aunted him in the midſt of theſe a- 
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was ſhed ; where her delicate limbs were 
conſigned to duſt ; where ſhe was diſhed 
out a delicious banquet to the unſparing 
worm. | 

Over theſe pictures he dwelt with a 
ſort of pleaſing anguiſh, until he became 


ſo enamoured of her tomb, that he could 


no longer reſiſt the deſire which compel - 
led him to make a pilgrimage to the dear 
hallowed ſpot, where all his once-gay 


hopes lay buried ; that he might nightly 


viſit the ſilent habitation of his ruined 
love, embrace the facred earth with 


which ſhe was now compounded, moiften 
it with his tears, and bid the turf lie 


eaſy on her breaſt. | Beſides the proſpect 
of this gloomy enjoyment, he was urged 


to return to England, by an eager deſire 


of - taking vengance on the perfidious 


 _ Fathom, as well as of acquitting him- 


ſelf of the obligations he owed in that 
kingdom, to thoſe who had aſſiſted him 
in his diſtreſs. He therefore communi- 
cated his intention to Farrel, who would 

have inſiſted upon attending him in the 
journey, had not he been conjured to ſtay 
and manage Renaldo's affairs in his ab- 


_ fence, Every previous ſtep being taken, 


he took leave of the counteſs and his 
ſiſter; who had, with all their intereſt 
and. elocution, oppoſed his deſign, the 
execution of which, they juſtly feared, 
would, inſtead of diſſipating, augment 


his chagrin; and now ſeeing him deter- 


mined, they ſhed a flood of tears at his 
departure, and he ſet out from Vienna 


in a poſt-chaiſe, accompanied by a truſ- 


ty valet de chambre on horſeback, 


CHAP. XXVI. 


RENALDO MEETS WITH A LIVING 
' MONUMENT OF JUSTICE, AND 


ENCOUNTERS A PERSONAGE OF 
SOME NOTE IN THESE MEMOIRS, 


As this domeſtick was very well qua- 

lified for making all the proper 
diſpoſitions, and adjuſting every neceſ- 
ſary article on the road, Renaldo totally 
abſtraded himſelf from earthly conſide · 


rations, and muſed without ceaſing on 
that theme which was the conſtant ſub · 


je&of his contemplation. He was blind 


to the objects that ſurrounded him; he 


ſcarce ever felt the importunities of na- 
ture; and had not they been reinforced 
by the preſſing entreaties of his atten- 


dant, he would have proceeded without 


A «„ „„ A „ „ «„ „„ 


beſto 
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refreſhment or repoſe. In this abſence . 


of mind did he traverſe a great part of 


Germany, in his way to the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, and arrived at the fortreſs 
of Luxemburg, where he was obliged to 
tarry a whole day on account of an ac. 


cident which had happened to his chaiſe. 
Here he went to view the fortifications; 


and, as he walked along the ramparts, 
his ears were ſaluted with theſe words, 

© Heaven bleſs the noble Count De 
Melville! will not he turn the eyes 
© of compaſſion upon an old fellow- 
© ſoldier, reduced to misfortune and dif- 
RE 3 ee , 
Surprized at this addreſs, which was 
attended with the clanking of chains, 


Renaldo lifted up his eyes, and perceiv- 


ed the perſon who ſpoke to be one of two 
malefactors ſhackled together, who had 


been ſentenced for ſome crime to work 


as labourers on the fortifications: his 


face was ſo covered with hair, and his 
whole appearance ſo diſguiſed by the 
ſqualid habit which he wore, that the 
count could not recolle& his features, 
until he gave him to underſtand that 


his name was Ratchkali. Melville im- 
mediately recognized his fellow- ſtudent 


at Vienna and his brother. volunteer up- 
on the Rhine, and expreſſed equal ſur- 


prize and concern at ſeeing him in ſuch 
a deplorable ſituation. 8 


Nothing renders the ſoul ſo callous 


and inſenſible as the ſearing bands of 
intamy and diſgrace. Without betray- 


ing the leaſt ſymptoms of ſhame and 
confuſion, * Count," ſays he, * this is 
* the fate of war; at leaſt, of the war in 
which I have been engaged, ever ſince 


and retreated with your old companion 
Fathom. Long life to that original 
genius! If he is not unhappily eclipſ- 
ed by ſome unfortunate interpoſition, 


ture.“ 


At mention of this deteſted name, 
Renaldo's heart began to throb with in · 


dignation; yet he ſuppreſſed the emo · 
tion, and deſired to know the meaning 


of een encomium which he had 
upon his confederate. It 


© would be quite unneceſſary, replied 
Ratchkali, for a man in my preſent 


« ſituation to equivocate or diſguiſe the 
truth: the nature of my diſgrace 1s - 
perfectly well known. 12 pon: | 
1 A emned 


* 
Sd 
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] took leave of the Imperial army, 


before his terrene parts are purified, I - 
foreſee that he will ſhine a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in the world of adven 


. 
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„ demried to hard labour for life; and © a. magiſtrate and this midiſter of 


© unleſs. ſome lucky accident (which I 
© cannot now forefee) ſhall intervene, all 
] can expect, is ſome alleviation of my 
© hard lot from the generoſity of ſuch 


c . es as you, who compaſſionate. 


© the ſufferings of your fellow-creatures. 
In order to engage this benevolence 
the more in my behalf, I ſhall, if you 
« will give me the hearing, faithfully 
inform you of ſome particulars, which 
© jt may import you to know concerning 
© my old acquaintance Ferdinand Count 
© Fathom, whoſe real character hath 
perhaps hitherto eſcaped your notice.” 

Then he proceeded to give a regular 
detail of all the ſtrokes of fineſſe which 
he, in conjunction with our adventurer, 
had praiſed upon Melville and others, 


during their relidence at Vienna, and 
the campaigns they had made upon 


the Rhine: he explained the nature of 

the robbery which was ſuppoſed to have 
been done by the count's valet, together 
with the manner of their defertion ; he 
deſcribed his ſeparation from Fathom, 


their meeting at London, the trathck - 
they carried on in copartnerſhip, and 


the misfortune that reduced Ferdinand 


to the condition in which he was found 


by Melville. 


After having gratified the honeſt 


© lawyer,* ſaid he, with a ſhare of 
© the unfortunate Fathom's ſpoils, and 
packed up all my own valuable effects, 
my new auxiliary Maurice and J poſt- 
ed to Harwich, embarked in the packet - 


© boat, and next day arrived at Hel- 


* veotſluys ; from thence we repaired to 
© the Hague, in order to mingle in the 


« gaities of the place, and exerciſe our 


* talents at play, which is there culti- 
© vated with univerſal eagerneſs : but, 


* chancing to meet with an old acquain- 
© tance, whom I did not at all deſire to 


_ © ſee, I found it convenient to withdraw 


| © ſoftly to Rotterdam; from whence we 
_ © ſet out for Antwerp; and having made 


2 tour of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
ſet up our reſt at Bruſſels, and con- 
* certed a plan for laying the Flemings 
* under contribution. | 


From our appearance, we procured. 


* admiſſion into the moſt polite aſſem- 
blies, and ſucceeded to a wonder in 


* juſtice was ſo curious, inquiſitive, and 
* clear-ſighted, /that Count Maurice, 
* finding it impoſſible to elude his pene- 
tration, was fain to ſtipulate for his 
own ſafety, by giving up his friend 
to the cognizance of the law. I was 
accordingly apprehended, before I 


© knew the cauſe of my arreſt; and _ 
being unhappily known by ſome ſol- 


diers of the prince's-guard, my cha- 
racter turned out ſo little to the appro- 
bation of the inquiſitors, that all my 
effects were confiſcated for the benefit 
of the ſtate; and I was, by a formal 
lentence, condemned to labour on the 
fortifications all the days of my life; 
while Maurice eſcaped at the expence 
of five hundred ſtripes, which he re- 
ceived in publick from the hands of 
the common executione. 
Tus have I, without evaſion or 
mental reſervation, given a faithful 
account of the ſteps by which I have 
arrived at this barrier, Which is likely 
to be the ze plus ultra of my peregrina- 
tions, unlels the generous count De 
Melville wil deiguſto interpoſe his inte- 
reſt in behalf of an old fellow- ſoldier, 
who may yet live to juſtify his media- 
tion.“ e ee 11309 
Renaldo had no reaſon to doubt the 
truth of this ſtory, every circumſtance 
of waich tended. to corroborate the intel- 
ligence he had already received touching 
the character of Fathom, whom he now 
conſidered with a double portion of ab- 
horrence, as the molt abandoned mit- 
creant that nature had ever produced, 
Though Ratchkali did not poſſeſs a 
much higher place in his opinion, he 
favoured him with marks of his bounty, 
and exhorted him, if poſſible, to reform 
bis heart; but he would by na means 
promiſe to interpoſe his credit in favour 
of a wretch ſelf- convicted of ſuch enor- 
mous villainy and fraud. He could not 
help moralizing upon this rencounter, 
which inſpired him with great contempt 
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for human nature: and next day he pro— 


ceeded on his journey with a heavy 


* all our operations; until our career 


was unfortunately checked by the in- 
© diſcretion of my ally, who, being. de- 
tected in the very act of conyeying a 


* card, was immediately introduced to 


4 


heart, ruminating on the perfidy of man- 
kind, and, between whiles, trauſported ' 
with the proſpect of revenging all his 


calamitics upon the accuried author. 
While he was wrapped up in theſe 
reveries, his carriage rotled along, and 


- had already entered a Wood betwern 
Mons and. Tournay, when his dream 


was ſuddenly interrupted by the explo- 
| 7 ſion 


— oe. _ — 


fiom of ſeveral piſtols that were fired 
among the thickets: at a little diſtance 
from the road. Rouzed at this alarm, 
he ſnatched his ſword that ſtood hy him; 


and, ſpringing from the chaiſe, ran di- 


rectly towards the fpat, being cloſe fol - 
lowed by his valet, who had alighted 


and armed himſelf with a piſtol in each 


hand. About forty yards from the 


highway, they arrived in a little glade 
or opening, where they ſaw a ſingle man 
ſtanding at bay againſt five: banditti, 


after having killed one of their compa- 

nions, and loſt his own horſe, that lay 

dead upon the ground, N 
Melville ſeeing this odds, and imme- 


diately gueſſing their deſign, ruſhed 


among them without heſitation, and in 


an inſtant. ran his ſword through the 


heart of one whoſe hand was raiſed to 
ſmite the gentleman: behind, while he 


was engaged with the reſt in front. At 


the ſame time the valet diſabled another 
by a ſhot in the ſhoulder; fo that the 


number being now equal on both ſides, 
a furious combat-enſued, every man be- 


ing paired with an antagoniſt, and each 


having recourſe to ſwords, as all their 


pieces had been diſcharged. Renaldo's 


adverſary finding himlelf preſſed with 


equal fury and ſkill, retreated gradually 
among the trees, until he vaniſhed alto- 
her into the thicket of the wood; and 

is two companions followed his exam - 


| ple with great eaſe, the valet de chambre 


ing hurt in the leg, and the ſtranger 
ſo much exhauſted by the wounds he 
had received before Renaldo's interpo- 
ſition, that when the young gentleman 
approached to congratulate him on the 
defeat of the robbers, he, in advancing 


to embrace his deliverer, dropt down 


motion leſs on the graſs. 


The count, with that warmth of ſym- 


pathy and benevolence which was natu- 


ral to his heart, lifted up the wounded 
cavalier in his arms, and carried him to 


the chaiſe, in which he was depoſited, 
while the valet de chambre reloaded his 
piſtols, and prepared for-a ſecond attack, 


as they did not doubt that the banditti 


would return with a. reinforcement. 
However, before they re · appeared, Re- 
naldo's driver diſengaged him from the 
wood, and hd ane quarter of an 
hour they arrived at a village, where 
they halted for aſſrſtance to the ſtranger, 
who, though ſtill alive, had not reco- 
vered the uſe of his ſenſes. 
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After he was undreſſed aud Jaid in a 
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warm bed, a ſurgeon examined bis body, 
and found x wound in his AN 
ſword, and another in his right-fide oc- 
caſioned by a piftol-ſhot ; - ſo. that his 
prognoſtick was very dubious : mean. 


while, he applied proper dreſſings to 


beth ;- and; in half an hour after this 
adminiftration, the gentleman gave ſome 


tokens of perception. He looked a- 
round him with a wildneſs ef fury in 


his aſpect, as if he bad thought himſelf 


in the hands of the robbers by whom 
he had been attacked; but, when he 
ſaw the aſſiduity with which: the by- 
ſtanders exerted themſelves in his behalf, 


one raiſing his head from the pillow, 
while another exhorted him to ſwallow 
a little wine which was warmed for the 


purpoſe; when he beheld the fympa- 
thiſing looks of all preſent, and heard 
himſelf accoſted in the moſt cordial terms 


by the perſon whom he recollected as his 


deliverer; all the ſeverity vaniſned from 
his countenance; he took Renaldo's 


hand and preſſed it to his lips; and 
while the tears guſhed from his eyes, 


© Praiſed be God, ſaid he, © that vir- 

tue and generoſity are ſtill to be found 

© among the ſons of men l 
Every body in the apartment was af- 


fected by this exclamation ; and Mel- 
ville, above all the reſt, felt ſuch emo- 


tions as he could ſcarcely reſtrain, He 
intreated the gentleman to believe him- 
ſelf in the midſt of ſuch friends as would 
effectually ſecure him from all violence 
and mortification z he conjured him to 
compoſe the perturbation of his ſpirits, 


and quiet the apprehenſions of his mind 
with that reflection; and proteſted, that 
he himſelf would not quit the houſe 


while his attendance ſhould be deemed 
neceſſary for the ſtranger's cure, or his 
converſation conducive to his amule- 
ment. FOO Sr e by 


| Theſe affürahert, conlidered with the. 


heroiek part which the young Hunga- 
rian had already acted in his behalf, in- 


ſpired the cavalier with ſuch a ſüblime 


idea- of Melville, that he gazed upon 


him with ſilent aſtoniſhment, as an an- 


gel ſent from heaven for his ſuccour; 
ang, in the tranſport e Wh 
could not help exclaiming, Sure Pro- 
« vidence hat {till ſomething in reterve 
for this unfortunate wref In whoſe 


- « favour ſuch a miracle f coltage and 


edi 


A 8 hath inte 


ng accommodated with proper care 


and attendance,” his conſtitutfon, in 
| | ittle 
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ttle time, overcame the fever; and at 
the third dreſſing, the ſurgeon declared 
him out of all danger from his wounds. 
Then- was Renaldo indulged with op- 
portunities of converſing with the pa- 
tient, and of inquiring into the parti- 
culars of his fortune and deſigns in life, 


with a view to manifeſt the inclinations 
he felt to ſerve him in his future occa- 


hons. * 
The more this ſtranger contemplated 
the character of the count, the more his 
amazement increaſed, on account of his 
extraordinary benevolence in favour of 
a perſon whoſe merit he could not poſ- 
fibly know; he even expreſſed his ſur- 
prize on this ſubje& to Renaldo, who 
at _— told him, that, although his 
beſt offices ſhould always be ready for 
the occaſions of any gentleman in diſ- 
treſs, his particular attachment and re- 
gard to him was improved by an addi- 
tional conſideration: I am no ſtranger, 
ſaid he, to the virtues and honour of 
the gallant Don Diego De Zelos.“ 
Heaven and earth !* cried the ftran- 
ger, ſtarting from his ſeat with extreme 
emotion, * do I then live to hear my- 
© felt addreſſed by that long-loſt appel- 
lation! My heart glows at the expreſ- 


_ * flon! My ſpirits are kindled with a 


flame that thrills through every nerve! 


Say, young gentleman, if you are 


© really an inhabitant of earth, by what 
means are you acquainted with the 
* unhappy name of Zelos ?* | 

In anſwer to this eager interrogation, 


Renaldo gave him to underſtand, that in 


the courſe of his travels, he had reſided 
a ſhort time at Seville, where he had 
frequently ſeen Don Diego, and often 
heard his character mentioned with un- 
common eſteem and veneration. Alas!” 
replied the Caſtilian, * that juſtice is no 
longer done to the wretched Zelos; 
* his honours are blaſted, and his repu- 
© tation canker- bitten by the venomous 
* tooth of {lander.” . | 


He then proceeded to unfold his EF . 


fortunes, as they have already been ex- 
plained in the firſt volume of theſe Me- 
moirs; at the recapitulation of which, 
the heart of Melville being intendered 
by his own calamities, was fo deeply 
affected, that he re-echoed the groans 
of Don Diego, and wept over his ſuf- 
ferings with the molt filial ſympathy. 
When he repeated the ftory of that cruel 
fraud, which was practiſed upon him 
by the faithleſs Fadini, Melville, whoſe 
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mind and imagination teemed with the 
villainies of Fathom, was immediately 
ſtruck with the conjecture of his being 
the knave; becauſe, indeed, he could 
not believe that any other per ſon was ſo. 
abandoned by principle and humanity, 
as to take ſuch a barbarous advantage 
of a gentleman in diſtreſses. 


c HAP. XXVII. 


HIS RETURN TO ENGLAND, AND - 
MIDNIGHT PILGRIMAGE TO Mo- 
NIMIA'S TOMB, wi 9 ng ay 


JE conſidered the date of that un- 
patalelled tranſaction, which a- 
greed with his conje&ure; and, from the 


inquiries he made concerning the perſon 


of the traitor, gathered reaſons ſufficient 


to confirm his ſuppoſition. Thus cer- 


tified, * That is the villain,” cried the 
count, * whoſe infernal arts have vver- 
© whelmed me with ſuch miſery as Hea- 
ven itſelf hath no remedy to diſpel! - 
To revenge my wrongs on that per- 
fidious mitcreant, is one of the chief 
reaſons for which I deign to drag a- 
bout an hateful being. O Don Diego! 
what is life, when all it's enjoyments 
are fo eaſily poiſoned by the machi- 
© nations of ſuch a worm! So ſaying,” 
he ſmote his breaſt in all the agony of 
woe, and beſought the Spaniard to re- 
late the ſteps he took in couſequence ot 
this diſaſter. : . e, e 
The Caſtilian's cheeks reddened at 
this information, which reinforced his 
own reſentment; and, caſling up his eyes 
to Heaven, Sacred powers l' cried he; 
let him not periſh, before you bring 
him within my reach !--You aſk me, 
noble cavalier, what meaſures I took. 
in this abyſs of miſery: For the firſt 
day, I was tortured with apprehen- 
fions for the friendly Fadini, fearing 
© that he had been robhed and mur- 
6 dered for the jewels which he had, 
« perhaps, too unwarily expoled to ſale: 
« but this terror ſoon vaniſhed before 
© the true preſages of my fate; when, 
© on the morrow, I found the whole 
family in tears and confuſion, and 
© heard my landlord pour forth the moſt 
© bitter imprecations againſt the fugi - 
c tive who had deflowered his daughter, 
« and even robbed the houſe. Vou will 
«© aſk, which of the paſſions of my heart 


© were intereſted — N ; they 


Were 
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were ſhame and indignation: all my 
grief flowed in another channel; I 
bluſhed to find my judgment deceived. 
J ſcorned to complain; but in my 


heart denounced vengeance againſt my 
baſe betrayer. I ſilently retired to my 


aaa «„ A 


my own thoughts. | 8 
I had bore greater calamities, with- 
© out being driven to deſpair: I ſum- 
© moned all my fortitude to my aſſiſt- 
© ance, and reſolved to live in ſpite of 
© affliction. Thus determined, I betook. 
N 
c 
c 
c 


myſelf to the houſe of a general officer, 


whoſe character was fair in the world; 
and having obtained admiſſion in con- 
ſequence of my oriental appearance; 
«© To a man of honour,” ſaid I, “the 


«© unfortunate need no introduction: my 


© habit proclaims me a Perſian; this 


« paſſport from the States of Holland 


will confirm that ſuppoſition. I nave 
«© been robbed of jewels, to a conſide- 
* rable value, by a wretch whom ] fa- 
e youred with my confidence; and now, 
* reduced to extreme indigence, I come 
© to offer myſelf as a ſoldier in the ar- 
„ mics of France. I have health and 
« ſtrength ſufficient to diſcharge that 
« duty: nor am I unacquainted with a 
military life, which was once my glo- 
& ry and occupation. 
cc. for your protection, that I may be 


& received, though in the loweſt order 


of them that ſerve the king; and that 
„ your future favour may depend upon 
« my behaviour in that capacity.” 
The general, ſurprized at my decla- 
ration, ſurveyed me with uncommon 
attention; he peruſed my certificate, 
© aſked divers queſtions concerning the 
© art of war; to which I returned ſuch 


© anſwers as convinced him that I was 


© not wholly ignorant in that particu- 
c lar. In ſhort, I was inliſted as a vo- 
© Junteer in his own regiment, and ſoon 
after promoted to the rank of 2 tu- 
„ baltern, and the office of equerry to 


© his own ſon; who, at that time, had 


© attained to the degree of colone], 


though his age did not exceed eighteen. 


4 years. 


This young man was naturally of 
© a ferocious ditpoliuon, which had been 


© rendered quite untractable by the pride 

© of birth and fortune, together with 

« the licence of his education. As he 
„did not know the reſpect due to a 
g gentleman, fo. he could not poſſibly 


© pay it to thole who were unfortunatel y 


apartment, in order to commune with 


a «a 


I therefore ſue 
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under his command. Divers morti.. 
fications I ſuſtained with that forti- 
tude which became a Caſtilian, who 
lay under obligations to the father; 


rum, he ſmote me. Sacred Heaven! 
he ſmote Don Diego De Zelos, in pre. 
ſence of his whole houſhold. 


c 
c 
c 
« 
still at length, laying. aſide all deco. 
c 
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Had my ſword been endowed with 


ſenſation, it would of itſelf have ſtart- 
ed from the ſcabbard, at this indig- 
© nity offered to it's maſter. I unſheath- 
* ed it without deliberation, ſaying, 
*© Know, inſolent boy, he is a gentle- 
“man whom thou haſt thus outraged; 
and thou haſt cancelled the ties which 
have hitherto reſtrained my indigna- 
& tion.“ His ſervants would have in- 
terpoſed, but he commanded them to 


retire; and, fluſhed with that confi- 


c 

c 

* dence which the impetuoſity of his 
© temper inſpired, he drew in his turn, 
and attacked me with redoubled rage; 
but his dexterity being very unequal 
© to his courage, he was ſoon diſarmed 
and overthrown z when pointing my 


© {word to his breaſt, “ In conſidera. 


„tion of thy youth and ignorance,” 


« ſaid I, “I ſpare that life which thou 
© haſt forfeited by thy ungenerous pre- 


„ ftumption.”? 


„With theſe words I put up my 
© weapon, retired through the midſt of 
© his domeſticks; who, {ceing their ma- 


ter ſafe, did not think proper to op- 


© pole my paſſage; and mounting my 
© horſe, in leſs than two hours entered 


the Aultrian dominions, reſolving to 


proceed as far as Holland, that I 
* might embark in the firſt ſhip for 
* Spain, in order to waſh away, with 


my own. blood, or that of my ene- 


© mies, the cruel ſtain which had fo 
long defiled my reputation. 
© This was the grievance that ſtill cor- 


roded my heart, and rendered inef- 
« tetual the inhuman ſacrifice I had 


made to my injured honour. This 


© was the conſideration that inceſſantly 
* prompted, and ſtil] importunes me, to 
© run every riſk of life and fortune, ra- 


© ther than leave my fame under ſuch 
© an ignominious aſperſion. I purpoſe 
« to obey this internal call. I am apt 
© to believe it is the voice of Heaven ; 
« of that Providence which manifeited 


it's care by ſending fuch a-generous. 
© auxiliary to my aid, when Was over- 
powered by banditti, ou the very firſt | 


© day of my expedxton,' a 
* | Te e e ee 
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Having in this manner gratified the 
eurioſity of his deliverer, he expreſſed a 


deſire of knowing the quality of him to 


whom he was ſo ſignally obliged ; and 
Renaldo did not ſcruple to make the 
Caftilian acquainted with his name and 
family : he likewiſe communicated the 
ſtory of his unfortunate love, with all 
the ſymptoms of unutterable woe, which 
drew tears from the noble-hearted Spa- 
niard, while with a groan that announc- 
ed the load which overwhelmed his ſoul, 
I had a daughter, faid he, © ſuch as 
* you deſcribe the peerleſs Monimia; 
© had Heaven decreed her for the arms 
of ſuch a lover, I, whom am now the 
« moſt wretched, ſhould have been the 
© moſt happy parent upon earth.“ 
Lhus did theſe new friends alternately 
Indulge their mutual ſorrow, and con- 


cert meaſures for their future operations. 


Melville earneſtly ſolicited the Caſtilian 
to favour him with his company to Eng- 
land, where, in all probability, both 
would enjoy the gloomy ſatis faction of 
being revenged upon their common be- 
trayer Fathom ; and, as afarther induce- 
ment, he affured him, that as ſoon as 
he ſhould have accompliſhed the melan- 
choly purpoſes of his voyage, he would 
accompany Don Diego to Spain, and 


employ his whole intereſt and fortune 


in his ſervice. The Spaniard, thunder- 


ſtruck at the extravagant generoſity of 


this propoſal, could ſcarce believe the 
evidence of his own ſenſes, and after 

ſome pauſe, replied, * My duty would 
teach me to obey any command you 
* ſhould think proper to impoſe; but 
© here my inclination and intereſt are ſo 
* agreeably flattered, that I ſhould be 
* equally ungrateful and unwiſe, in pre- 
© tending to comply with reluctance.” 
This point being ſettled, they moved 
forwards to Mons, as ſoon as Don Die- 
go was in a condition to bear the ſhock 
of ſuch a removal; and there remaining 
until his wounds were perfectly cured, 
they hired a poſt-chaiſe for Oſtend, em- 
barked in a veſſel at that port, reached 
the oppoſite ſnore of England, after a 
ſhort and eaſy paſſage, and arrived in 
London without having met with any 
ſiniſter accident on the road. 

As they approached this capital, Re- 


naldo's grief jeemed to regurgitate with 


redoubled violence. His memory was 
waked to the moſt minute and painful 
exertion of it's faculties; his imagina- 
tion teemed with the moſt afflicting ima- 
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ges, and his impatience became ſo ar- 
dent, that never lover panted more ca- 
gerly for the conſummation of his wiſhes, - 
than Melville for an opportunity o 
ſtretching himſelf upon the grave of the 
loſt Monimia. The Caſtilian was aſto- 
niſhed as well as affected at the poig- 
nancy of his grief, which, as a proof 
of his ſuſceptibility and virtue, en- 
deared him till more to his affection; 
and though his own misfortunes had 
rendered him very unfit for the office of 


a comforter, he endeavoured, by ſooth- 
ing diſcourſe, to moderate the exceſs of 


his friend's affliction. | 165 
Though it was dark when they alight- 
ed at the inn, Melville ordered a coach 


to be called; and being attended by the 
| Spaniard, who would not be perſuaded 


to quit him upon ſuch an occaſion, he 
repaired to the houſe of the generous 
Jew, whoſe rheam diſtilled very plen- 
tifully at his approach. The count had 


_ already acquitied himſelf in point of 


pecuniary obligations to this benevolent 


Hebrew; and now, after having made 


ſuch acknowledgmen!s as might be ex- - 
pected from a youth of his diſpoſition, - 
he begged to know by what channel he 
had received that letter which he had 
been ſo kind as to forward to Vienna. 
Joſhua, who was ignorant of the 
contents of that epiſtle, and ſaw the 


young gentleman extremely moved, 


would have eluded his enquiry, by pre- 
tending he had forgot the circumſtance; 

but when he underſtood the nature of 
the caſe, which was not explained with- 
out the maniteſtation of the utmoſt in- 
quietude, he heartily condoled the de- 
ſponding lover, telling him he had in 
vain employed all his intelligence about 


that untortunate beauty, in eonſequence 


of Melville's letter to him on that ſub- 
ject; and then directed him to the houſe 
of that phyſician, who had brought the 
fatal billet which had made him miſe- 
rable. 

No ſooner did he receive this infor- - 


mation than he took his leave abruptly, 


with promiſe of returning next day, and 
hied him to the lodgings of that gentle- 
man, whom he was lucky enough to find 
at home. Being favoured with a private 
audience, When I tell you, {aid he, 
that my name is Renaldo Count De 
Melville, you will know me to be the 
© molt unfortunate of men. By that 
letter, which you committed to the 
© charge of my worthy friend Joſhua, 

JJ the 
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the fatal veil was removed from my 
eyes, which had been ſo long darken- 
ed by the artifices of incredible deceit, 
and my own incurable miſery fully 
preſented to my view, If you were 
acquainted with the unhappy fair, who 
hath fallen a victim to my miſtake, 
you wil have ſome idea of the inſuf- 
ferable pangs which I now feel in re- 
collecting her fate, If you have com- 
paſſion for thele pangs, you will not 
refuſe to conduct me to the ſpot where 
the dear remains of Monimia are de- 
poſited ; there let me enjoy a full ban- 
quet of woe; there Jet me feaſt that 
worm of ſorrow that preys upon my 
heart: for ſuch entertainment have I 
reviſited this (to me) ill-omened iſle; 


your condeſcenſion at theſe unſeaſon- 


impatience is my afffiction whetted, 
that no ſlumber ſh+i! 2141! mine eyelids, 


I ſhall have adored that earthly ſarine 
where my Monimia lies! Vet would 
I know the circumſtances of her fate. 


.comfortleſs? Ra! was not ſhe aban- 
doned to indigence, to inſults; left in 


why did Providence wink at the tri- 
umph of ſuch conſummate perfidy ?? 
The phyſician having liftened with 
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complacency to this effuſion, replied, 
It is my profefſion, it is my nature to 


„ ſympathize with the afflifted. I am 
a judge of your feelings, becauſe I 
know the value of your loſs, I at- 
tended the incomparable Monimia in 
her laſt illneſs, and am well enough 
acquainted with her (tory, to conclude, 


miſunderſtanding, effected and fo- 
mented by that traitor who abuſed 
your mutual confidence. 

He then proceded to inform him of all 
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the particulars which we have already 


recorded, touching the deſtiny of the 
beauteous orphan, and concluded with 
telling him he was ready to yield him 
any other ſatis faction which it was in his 
power to grant. The circumſtances of 
the tale had put Renaldo's ſpirits into 


ſuch commotion, that he could utter no- 


thing but ipterjections and unconnected 


words. When Fathom's behaviour was 


for this ſatisfaction I intrude upon 


able hours; for to ſuch a degree of 


no peace reſide within iny boſom, until 


Did Heaven ordain no angel to minifter 
to her diſtreſs? Were her laſt moments 


the power of that inhuman villain who 
betrayed us both! Sacred Heaven! 


that ſhe fell a facrifice to an unhappy 


deſcribed, he trembled with fierce agi. 
tation, ſtarted from his chair, pronounc- 
ing. Monfter! fiend! But we ſhall one 
day meet.“ 


When he was made acquainted with 
the benevolence of the French lady, he 


exclaimed, © O heaven-born charity and 


« compaſſion! Sure that muſt be ſome. 


* ſpirit of grace, ſent hither to mitigate 
© the tortures of life! Where ſhall I 
* find her, to offer up my thanks and 
© adoration ?* Having heard the con- 


_cluſion of the detal, he embraced the re- 
later, as the kind benefaQor of Moni- 


mia, ſhed a flood of tears in his boſom, 
and preſſed him to crown the obligation, 
by conducting him to the folitary place 


where now ſhe reſted from all her cares. 
The gentleman, perceiving the tran- 
ſports of his grief were ſuch as could not 
be oppoſed, complied: with his requeſt, 
attended him in the vehicle, and directed 
the coachman to drive to a ſequeſtered 
field, at ſome diſtance from the city, 


where ſtood the church, within whoſe 


awful iſle this ſcene was to be adted. 
The ſexton being ſummoned from his 
bed, produced the keys, in confequence 
of a gratification, after the phyſician 
had communed with him apart, and 
explained the intention of Renaldo's 
Vvint. 5 . | 
During this pauſe, the ſoul. of Mel. 
ville was wound up to the higheſt pitch 

of enthuſiaſtick ſorrow. The uncom- 


mon darkneſs of the night, the folemn 
filence, and lonely ſituation of the place, 


_ conſpired with the occafion of his com- 
ing, and the diſmal images of his fan- 
cy, to produce a real rapture of gloomy 


expectation, which the whole world 


would not have perſuaded him to diſ- 


appoint. The clock ſtruck twelve, the 
owl ſcreeched from the ruined battle- 
ment, the door was opened by the ſex- 
ton; who, by the ligkt of a glimmer- 


ing taper, conducted the deſpairing lover 
to a dieary aiſle, and ſtamped upon the 


ground with his foot, ſaying, Here 
* the young lady lies interred. 
Melville no ſooner received this inti- 


mation, than falling on his knees, and 
preſſing his lips to the hallowed earth: 
« Peace," cried he, * to the. gentle te- 
© nant of this lent habitation." Then 

turning to the by- ſtanders, with blood- 
ſhot eye, ſaid, Leave me to the full 


enjoyment of this occaſion : my gri 


is too delicate to admit the company 
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c even of my friends; the rites to be 


performed require privacy; adieu then, 
© here muſt T paſs the night alone. 

The doctor, alarmed at this decla- 
ration, which he was afraid imported 


ſome reſolution fatal to his own life, 


began to repent of having been acceſſiry 


to the viſit, attempted to diſſuade him 


from his purpoſe, and finding him ob- 
ſtinately determined, called in the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſexton and coachman, and 
ſolicited the aid of Don Diego, to foree 
Renaldo from the execution of his de- 
ſign. | 

The Caſtilian, knowing his friend 
was then very unfit for common alter- 
cation, interpoſed in the diſpute, ſaying, 
© You need not' be afraid that he will 
| © obey the dictates of deſpair z his re- 


« ligion, his honour will baffle ſuch 


© temptations ; he hath promiſed to re- 
«ſerve his life for the occafions of his 
„friend; and he ſhall not be diſap- 
pointed in his preſent aim.“ In order 
to corroborate this peremptory addreſs, 
which was delivered in the French lan- 
guage, he unſheathed his ſword, and 
the others retreating at ſight of his wea- 
pon, Count, ſaid he, enjoy your 
grief in full tranſport ; I will ſcreen 
you from interruption, though at the 


| © hazard of my life; and while you 


give a looſe to ſorrow, within that 


7 ghaſtly vault, IT will watch till morn- 


ting in the porch, and meditate upon 
the ruin of my own family and peace.” 
He accordingly prevailed upon the 
pays to retire, after he had fatis- 


Hed the ſexton, and ordered the coach- 


man to return by break of day. 
Renaldo thus left alone, proſtrated 

himſelf upon the grave, and poured 

forth ſuch lamentations as would have 


drawn tears from the moſt ſavage hearer. 


He called aloud upon Monimia's name, 


Are theſe the nuptial joys to which 
© our fate hath doomed us? Is this the 


fruit of thoſe endearing hopes, that 
intercourſe divine, that raptured ad- 


* miration, in which ſo many hours 
inſenſibly elapſed ! Where, now, are 


_ ©. thoſe attractions, to which I yielded 
© up my captive heart? Quenched are 
© thoſe genial eyes that gladdened each 


© beholder, and ſhone the planets of my 
_ © happineſs'and peace! Cold! cold and 
* withered are thoſe lips that ſwelled 
© with love, and far out-bluſhed tlie 
' damaſk roſe! and ah! for ever ſilen 
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© had power to lull the pangs of thiſery 
© and care! no more ſhall my e 0 
© be raviſhed with the muſick of that 
© yoice, which uſed to thrill in (oft vi- 
« brations to my ſoul! O ſainted ſpirit ! 
© © vnlpotted ſhade of her whom 1 
* adored ; of her whoſe memory I ſhall 
« {till revere with ever-bleeding ſorrow 
and regret ; of her whoſe image will be 
« the latt idea that forſakes this hapleſs 
* boſom ! Now art thou conſcious of my 
«© integrity and love; now doſt thou 
« behold the anguiſh that I feel. If the 
pure effence of thy nature will per- 
© wit, wilt thou, ah! wilt thou indulge 
this wretched youth with ſome kind 
« fignal of thy notice, with ſome token 
© of thy approbation ? wilt thou aſſume 
© a medium of embodied air, in ſem- 
© blance of that lovely form, which 
* now lies mouldering in this dreary 
tomb, and ſpeak the words of peace 
© tomy diſtempered ſoul ! Return, Mo- 
* nimia! appear, though but for, one 
© ſhort moment, to my longing eyes! 
© youchſafe one ſmile; Renaldo will be 
© ſatished ; Renaldo's heart will he at 
« reſt; his grief no more will overflow 
it's banks, but glide with equal cur= 
© rent to nis lateſt hour. Alas! theſe 
© are the raving of my delirious ſorrow! 
Monimia hears not my complaints; 
* her ſoul ſuhlimed far, far above all 
* ſublunary cares, enjoys that felicity, 
of which ſhe was debarred on earth. 
In vainI ſtretch theſe eyes, environed - 
with darkneſs, undiſtinguiſhing and 
void: no object meets my view; no 
* ſound ſalutes mine ear, except the 
« noiſy wind that whiſtles through theſe 
© yauited caves of death.. 

In this kind of exclamatien did Re-. 
naldo paſs the night, not without a cer- 
tain fpecies of woeful enjoyment, which 
the ſoul is often able to conjure up from 
the depths of diſtreſs; infomuch, that. 
when the morning intruded on his pri- 
vacy, he could ſcarce believe it was the 
light of day, ſo faſt had fleeted- the . - 
minutes of his devotion... 

His heart being thus diſburdened, and 
his impatience gratified, he became fo _ 


calm and compoſed, that Don Diego 


was equally pleaſed and aſtoniſhed at 
the air of ſerenity with which he came 


forth, and embraced him with warm 
acknowledgments of his goodneſs and 
attachment ; he frankly owned, that his 
mind was now more at eaſe than he had 
ever found it, ſince he firſt received the 
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fatal intimation of his loſs; that a few 
ſuch feaſts would entirely moderate the 
Keen appetite of his ſorrow, which he 
would afterwards feed with leſs precipi- 
tation, 1 


He alſo imparted to the Caſtilian, the 


plan of a monument, which he had 
deſigned for the incomparable Moni- 
mia; and Don Diego was ſo much 
ſtruck with the deſcription, that he ſo- 


heited his advice in projecting another, 


of a different nature, to be erected to 
the memory of his own ill- fated wife 


and daughter, ſnould he ever be able to 


xe-eſtabliſh himſelf in Spain, 


Þ HAP. XXVIII. 


nE RENEWS THE RITES OF SOR- 
ROW, AND IS ENTRAN CED. 


| HILE they amuſed themſelves 
A with this fort of converſation, 
the phyſician returned with the coach, 
and accompanied them back to their inn, 
where he left them to their repoſe, after 
having promiſed to call again at noon, 
and conduct Renaldo to the houſe of 
Madam Clement, the benefactreſs of 
Monimia, to whom he eagerly deſired to 
));õ;VXC EEO Eo Eg 
The appointment was obſerved with 


all imaginable punctuality on both ſides. 


AMelvitie had arrayed himſelf in a ſuit 
of deep mourning, and he found the 
good lady in the like habit, aſſumed upon 
the ſame occaſion : the goodneis of her 
heart was manifeſt in her countenance z 
the ſenſibility of the youth dilcovered 
zÿtſelf in a flood of tears, which he ſned 
at her appearance, His ſenſations were 
100 full for utterance ; nor was ſhe, for 
tome time, able to give bim welcome: 
while ſhe led him by the hand to a ſeat, 
the drops of lympathy ruſhed into either 
eye; and at length ſhe broke ſilence, 
_ taying, Count, we mult acquieſce in 
© the diſpenſations of Providence; and 
© quiet the tranſports of our grief, 


© with a full aflurance that Monimia is 


© happy.” | 


This name was the key that un⸗ 
focked the faculty of his ſpeech. 1 


£ muſt ſtrive,” ſaid he, to eaſe the an- 
«© gviſh of my heart with that conſo- 
lation. But ſay, humane, benevo- 
« lent lady, to whoſe compaſſion and 
© generoſity that hapleſs orphan was in- 
© debted for the laſt peaceful moment 


— 


© ſhe enjoyed upon earth; ſay, in all 
© your acquaintance with human na. 
ture, in all your intercourſe with the 
daughters of men, in all the exerciſe 
of your charity and beneficence, did 
© you ever obſerye ſuch ſweetneſs, pu- 
« rity, and truth; ſuch beauty, ſenſe, 
and perfection, as that which was the 
© inheritance of her whoſe fate I ſhall 
for ever deplore? . She was, indeed, 
replied the lady, the beſt and faireſt 
© of our ſex.* N | 
This was the beginning of a conver- 
ſation touching that lovely victim, in the 
courſe of which, he explained thoſe 


wicked arts which Fathom practiſed to 


alienate his affections from the ador- 
able Monimia ; and ſhe deſcribed the 


cunning hints and falſe inſinuations by 


which that traitor had aſperſed the un- 


ſuſpecting lover, and ſoiled his charac- 


ter in the opinion of the virtuous or- 
phan. The intelligence he obtained on 
this occaſion, added indignation to his 


grief; the whole myſtery of Monimia's 


behaviour, which he could not before 
explain, now ſtood diſcloſed before him; 
he ſaw the gradual progreſs of that in- 
ternal plan, which had been Jaid for 
their mutual ruinz and his foul was 


inflamed with ſuch defire of vengeance, 
that he would have taken his leave ab- 
ruptly, in order to ſet on foot an imme- 


diate enquiry about the perfidious author 


of his wrongs, that he might extermi- 


nate ſuch a monſter of iniquity from 
the face of the earth; but he was re- 


ſtrained by Madam Clement, who gave 


him ta underſtand, that Fathom was 
already overtaken by the vengeance of 
Heaven ; for ſhe had traced him in all 


the courſe of his fortune, from his firſt 
appearance in the medical ſphere to 


his total eclipſe. She repreſented the 
villain as a wretch altogether unworthy 
of his attention; ſhe {aid he was {0 
covered with infamy, that no perſon 


could enter the liſts againſt him, with- 


out bearing away ſome ſtain of diſho- 
nour ; that he was, at preſent, peculiar- 
ly protected by the law, and ſheltered 


from the reſentment of Renaldo, in the 


cavern of his diſgrace. 
Melville, glowing with rage, replied, 
that he was a venomous ſerpent, which 
it was incumbent on every foot to cruſh; 
that it was the duty of every man to 
contribute his whole power in freeing 
ſociety from ſuch a pernicious hypocrite; 
and that if ſuch inſtances ot N 
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and ingratitude were ſuffered to (on 
with impunity, virtue and plain-dealing 
would ſoon be expelled from the habi- 
tations of men. Over and above theſe 


© motives,' ſaid he, I own myſelf ſo 


« vitiated with the allay of human paſ- 
ſion and infirmity, that I deſire, I 
eagerly pant for an occaſion of meet- 
ing him hand to hand, where I may 
upbraid him with his treachery, and 
ſhower down vengeance and deſtruc- 
tion on his perfidious head.“ 

Then he recounted the anecdotes of 
our adventurer, which he had learned 
in Germany and Flanders, and conclud- 
ed with declaring his unalterable reſo- 
lution of releaſing him from gaol, that 
he might have an opportunity of ſa- 


. 
c 
6 
c 
« 
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crificing him with his own hand to the 
The diſcreet lady, 


manes of Monimia. 
perceiving the perturbation of his mind, 


would not farther combat the impetu- 


oſity of his paſſion; contenting herſelf 
with, exacting a promiſe, that he would 


not execute his purpoſe, until he ſhould 


have deliberated three days upon the 
conſequences by which a ſtep of that 
kind might be attended; before the ex- 
piration of that term, ſlie thought mea- 
| ſures might be taken to prevent the 
young gentleman from expoſing his 
life or repatation to unneceſſary hazard. 
Having complied with her requeſt in 
this particular, he took his leave; after 
he had, by repeated entreaties, prevailed 
upon her to accept a jewel, in token of 
his veneration for the kind benefactreſs 


of his deceaſed Monimia: nor could 


his generous heart be ſatisfied, until he 
had forced a conſiderable preſent on the 


humane phyſician, who had attended ner 


in her laſt moments, and now diſcovcred 
a particularſympathy and concern tor her 
deſponding lover. This gentleman at- 
_ tended him to the houſe of the benevo- 
lent Joſhua, where they dined, and 
where Don Diego was recommended, 
in the moſt fervid terms of friendſhip, 
to the good offices of their hoſt. Not 
chat this duty was performed in preſence 
of the ſtranger, Renaldo's delicacy would 
not expoſe his friend to ſuch a ſituation; 


while the phyſician, before dinner, en- 


tertained that ſtranger in one apartment, 
Melville withdrew into another, with 
the Jew, to whom he diſcloſed the af- 
fair of the Caſtilian, with certain cir- 
cumſtances, which ſhall, in due time, 
E Ee ena | 

Jolhua's curioſity being whetted by 
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this information, he could not help ey ing 
the Spaniard at table, with ſuch a pa- 
ticular ſtare, that Don Diego perceived 
his attention, and took umbrage at the 
freedom of his regard. Being unable 
to conceal his diſpleaſure, he addreſſed 


| himſelf. to the Hebrew, with great ſo- 
| lemnity in the Spaniſh tongue, ſaying, 
© Signior, is there any ſingularity in 


my appearance? or, do you recolle& 
© the features of Don Diego De Zelos ! 
© Signior Don Diego, replied the 
other in pure Caſtilian, * I crave your 
pardon for the rudeneſs of my curi- 
oſity, which prompted me to ſurvey 
a nobleman, whole character I revere, 
and to whoſe misfortunes I am no 
ſtanger ; indeed, were curiclity alone 
concerned, I ſhould be without ex- 
cuſe, but as I am heartily inclined to 
ſerve you, as far as my weak abilities 
extend, I hope your generolity will 
not impute any little involuntary treſ- 
paſs of punctilio to my want of cor- 
diality or eſteem.” 35 
The Spaniard was not only appeaſed 
by this apology, but alſo affected with 
the compliment, and the language in 
which it was conveyed. He thanked 


the Jew for his kind declaration, intreat- 


ed him to bear with the peeviſhnels of a 
diſpoſition, ſore with the galling hand 
of affliction; and, turning up his eyes 


to Heaven, Were it poſſible,” cried 


he, for fate to reconcile contradictions, 
© and recal the wremeable current of 
Events, I would now believe, that 
there was happineſs ſtill in reſerve far 
the forlorn Zelos; now that I tread. 
the land of freedom and humanity; 
now that I find mylelf befriended by 
the moſt generous of men. Alas! 1 
alk not happineſs! if, by the Kind en- 
deavours of the gallant Count De 
Melville, to whom I am already in- 
debted for my life; and by the efforts 
of his friends, the honour of my name 
ſhall be purified and cleared from the 
poiſonous ſtains of malice, by which it 
ls at preſent ſpotted ; I ſhall then enjoy 
all that ſatisfaction, which deſtiny can 
beſtow.upon a wretch, whole woes are 
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Renaldo comforted him with the af- 
ſurance of his being on the eve ot: tri- 


umphing over his adverſaries; and Jo- 


ſnua confirmed the con ſolation by giving 
bim to underſtand, that hre had corre- 


ſpondents in Spain, of ſome inſtuence 


in the late; that be had already written 
%, = 0 
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to them on the ſubject of Don Diego, 


in conſequence of a letter which he had 
received from Melville, while he tarried 
at Mons, and that he, every poſt, ex- 
pected a favourable anſwer on that ſub- 
ect. EN 
: After dinner, the phyſician took his 
leave, though not before he had pro- 
miſed to meet Renaldo at night, and ac- 
company him in the repetition of his 


midnight viſit to Monimia's tomb; for 


this pilgrimage the unfortunate youth 
reſolved nightly to perform, during the 
whole time of his refidence in England; 
it was, indeed, a ſort of pleaſure, the 


proſpe& of which enabled him to bear 
the toil of living through the day; 


though his patience was almoſt quite 
exhauſted before the hour of aſſignation 
arrived, ETD I” : 
When the doctor appeared with the 
coach, he leaped into it with great eager- 
_ nels, after he had, with much difficulty, 


prevailed with Don Diego to ſtay at 


home, on account of his health, which 
was not yet perfectly eſtabliſhed. The 
_ Caſtilian, however, would not comply 
with his requeſt, until he had obtained 
the count's promiſe, that he ſhoula be 
permitted to accompany him next night, 
and take that duty alternately with the 
phy ſician. E 
| About midnight they reached the 
place, where they found the ſexton in 
waiting, according to the orders he had 


received; the door was opened, the | 


mourner conducted to the tomb, and 


left as before to the gloom of his own 


meditations. Again he laid himſelf 


on the cold ground; again he renew- 


ed his lamentable ſtrain; his imagina- 
tion began to be heated into an ex- 


taſy of enthuſiaſm, during which, he 


again fervently invoked the ſpirit of his. 
deceaſed Monimia. 


In the midſt of theſe invocations, his | 


ear was ſuddenly invaded with the ſound, 
of ſome few ſolemn notes, iſſuing from 


the organ, which ſeemed to feel the im- 


pulſe of an inviſible hand. 
At this awful ſalutation, Melville 


was rouzed to the keeneſt ſenſe of ſur- 


prize and attention: reaſon ſhrunk be- 
ore the thronging ideas of his fancy, 
which repreſented this muſick as the 
prelude to ſomething ſtrange and ſuper- 
natural; and, while he waited for the 
ſequel, the place was ſuddenly illumi— 
nated, and each ſurrounding object 
brought under the cognizance of his eye. 
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What paſſed within his mind on hiſs 
occaſion, is not eaſy to be deſcribed : 
all his faculties were ſwallowed up by 


thoſe of ſeeing and of hearing; he had 


mechanically raiſed himſelf upon one 
knee, with his body adyancing for- 
wards; and in this attitude he gazed 
with a look, through which his ſoul 
ſzemed eager to eſcape. To his view, 


thus ſtrained upon vacant ſpace, in a 


few minutes appeared the figure of 4 
woman arrayed in white, with a veil 


that covered her face, and flowed down 
Nes, her back and ſhoulders. The 
X | 
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phantom approached him with an eaſy 
ſtep, and, lifting up her veil, diſcovered 
(believe it, O reader!) the individual 
countenance of Monimia. 7... 

At fight of theſe well-known features, 


ſeemingly improved with new celeſtial 


graces, the youth became a ſtatue, ex- 


preſſing amazement, love, and awful 


adoration. He ſaw the apparition ſmile 


with meek benevolence, divine compaſ- 


ſion, warmed and intendered by that 
fond, pure flame, which death could 
not extinguiſh : he heard the voice of 
his Monimia call Renaldo! Thrice he 
eſſayed to anſwer; as oft his tongue de- 
nied it's office: his hair ſtood upright, 
and a cold vapour ſeemed to thrill 
through every nerve. This was not 
fear, but the infirmity of human nature, 
oppreſſed by the preſence of a ſuperior 
being | | iS 
At length his agony was overcome; 
he recollected all his reſolution, and in 
a ſtrain of awe · ſtruck rapture, thus ad- 
dreſſed the heavenly viſitant. Haſt 


thou then heard, pure ſpirit, the wail - 
ings of my grief? Haſt thou deſcend- 


ed from the realms of bliſs, in pity to 
my woe? and art thou come to ſpeak 


foul? To bid the wretched ſmile; to 


the afflicted breaſt; to fill thy lover's 
heart with joy and pleaſing hope, was 


der, then, bleſt ſhade, that now, when 
reunited to thy native heaven, thou art 
{till kind, propitious, and beneficent, to 
us, who groan in this inhoſpitable vale 
of ſorrow thou haſt left; tell me, ab! 
© tell me, doſt thou ſtill remember thoſe 
fond hours we paſſed together? Doth 
© that enlightened boſom feel a pang of 
« ſoft regret, when thou recalleſt our 3 


the words of peace to my deſponding 
lift the load of miſery and care from 
ſtill the darling taſk of my Monimia, 


ere yet refined to that perfection which 
mortality can never attain: no won-⸗ 
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FERDINAND COUNT PAT HAM: 


© tal ſeparation ? Sure that megkened. © 

glance beſpeaks thy ſympathy! Ah! 
© how that tender look averpowers me |, 
c Sacred Heaven the pearly drops Q 
_ © pity trickle dawn thy cheeks! Such 

are the tears that angels ſhed over 
man's diſtreſs! Turn not away :- 
thon beckoneſt me to follow; yes, I 
will follow thee, #therial ſpirit, as far 
as theſe weak limbs, encumbered with 
mortality, will bear my weight ; and 
would to Heaven I could, with eaſe, 
put off theſe vile, corporeal ſhackles, 
« and attend thy flight! | 

So ſaying, he Rarted from the ground, 
3nd in a tranſport of eager expectation, 
at awful diſtance, traced the footſteps 
of the apparition; which, entering a de- 
tached apartment, nk down upon a 


R a na K 


chair, and with à ſigh exclaimed, * Iu- 


© deed, this is too much!' What wag 


the diſorder of Renaldo' s mind, When 


he perceived this Phenomenon! Betore 
1efletion could perform it's office, moy- 
ed by a ſudden impulſe, he ſprung for- 


wards, crying, If it he death to touch 


. thee, let me die! and caught in hig 
arms, not the ſhadow, but thæ warm ſub- 
ſtance of tho all. accompliſhed Monimia. 


: Myſterious powers of Providence! 


this is no phantom! this is no ſhade! 
© this is the life, the panting bolom of 
© her whom I have 40 long, fo bitterly 
* deplored! I fold her in my arms! I 
« preſs her glowing breaſt to mine! I 


CY 


and ingenuous love | ſhe ſmiles upon 
me with inchanting tenderneſs ! O let 
© me gaze on that tranſcendent beauty, 
_ © which the more I view it, raviſhes the 
> more | Theſe charms are too intenſe 
* I ficken while I gaze! Merciful 
Heaven! is not this a mere illuſion of 
the brain? Was ſhe not fled for ever? 
Had not the cold hand of death di- 
vorced her from my hope? This mutt 
be ſome Wurde N of my diſtem- 


d 775 ſome ſoothing 
Lee if back. _ 


heavenly NF that I may never 
wake. 


O gentle youth!” replied the beau - 
tegus orphan, ſtill claſped in his em, 
brace, © what j joy now fills the boſom of 


* Monimia, Mt this triumph of 
* tue and thy love? When 1 ſee theſe 
þ traꝝſpoi Nat thy affection, when I find 
ther reſtored to that place in my eſterm 
and aumiration, which thou hadſt loſt 
a * the arts of calumay and analics { | 


19 


thy vir- 


ſee her bluſh with virtuous pleaſure 


ant, O ye 


e N 


toy 
This is a meet eicher mat fan- 

guine hopes ark not preſage 

Sa entirely were the 4 — of Re- 
naldo engroſſed in tlie contemplation of 
his Fong Monimia, that he {law not 
the reſt of the company, who wept with. 
tranſport (over this, affekting ſtene: he 
wag therefore aniazed at the inter Abe 
of Madam Clemeyt;. who, while the 
ſhower of ſympathetick pleafure bedexr+ 
ed her cheeks, congratulated the lovers 
upon this happy event, Eryings © Theſe 
are the ys which virtue calls her 
© on. ad alſo received the com- 
pliments of a rererend clergyman; who 
told Monimia, ſhe had re zt lat 
the fruits of that pious refgyation 10 
the will of Heaven, which ſhe bad {@ 
devautly practiſed. 1 the term of 
her affliftian: and, Jafily, they were 
accoſted by the ghyſicizn, who was not 
quite ſo hackneyed in the ways of 
death, or fo callous to 14 finer tenſs- 
tions of the ſou}, put that he blybbered 
plenti fully, while he petitioned Heaven 
fn behalf of ſuch au accompliſhed and. 
deſerving pir. 

Monimia, taking Madam Clement 
by the hand, © Whateyer joy, ſaid ſhes 
c Reoaldo derives from this accaſion y 


is owing to the bounty; the campaſ+ 


: * Hog, and maternal care of this incom- 


* parable lady, together with the Kind 


© admopitions and humanity of thats 
* two worthy gentlemen.” | 

Melvilie, whoſe paſſions wete kill ” | 
agitation, and whole mind could not 
yet digeſt the incidents that occurred; 
embraced them all by turns but, like 
the faithful needle; which, . though 
ſhaken for an inſtant from it's poize, 
immediately regains it's true direction, 


and points invariably to the pole, he 


ſoon returned to his Monzmia ; agaig he 
held her 11 bis arms; again he drank 
inchan ram her eyes, and thus 
poured och the eſfuſions of his ſoul: 
Can ] then truſt the evidence of ſenſe? 
* And art tnou really to my wiſh re- 
© ſtored ? Never, O never, did thy beau - 
ty ſhine with ſuch bewitelling grace, 
as that which now confounds and 
eaptivates my view! ſurethere is ſome 
thing more than mortal in thy looks 
Where haſt thou Jived 5 Where hor- 
© rowed this perfection? Whence art 
thou now deſtended ? Oh! 1 am a 
© amazement, joy; and fear! Thou wilt 
© not leave mel no, we mult not part 
© again: by ghis War K, 2 hopfand 


times 
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times more ſweet than all the fragrance 
« of the Eaft, we never more will part! 
O this is rapture, extaſy, and what no 
« Janguage can explain) 

In the midft of theſe ejaculations, he 
raviſhed a banquet” from her glowing 
lips, that kindled in his heart a flame, 
glided to his marrow : this was a privi- 
ege he had never claimed before, and 
now permitted as a recompence for all 
the penance he had ſuffered; neverthe- 
leſs, the cheeks of Monimia, who was 


altogether unaccuſtomed to ſuch fami- 


harities, underwent a total ſuffuſion ; 
and Madam Clement diſcreetly relieved 


by interfering in the diſcourſe, and ral- 
_ lying the count, upon his endeavours to 
monopolize ſuch a branch of happineſs. 


my dear lady!' replied Renaldo, 


VPvho by this time had, in ſome meaſure, 
recovered his recollection, forgive the 
© wild tranſports of a fond lover, who 
© hath ſo unexpectedly retrieved the jew- 
el of his ſoul! yet, far from viding 
© to hoard up his treaſure, he means to 
communicate and diffuſe his happineſs 


to all his friends.—-O my Monimia! 
© how will the pleaſure of this hour be 
© propagated!” As yet thou knoweſt 
© not all the bliſs that is reſerved for 
© thy enjoymerit : meanwhile, I long to 
© learn by what contrivance this happy 
£ interview hath been effected; ſtill am 


© T ignorant how I was tranſported into 


© this apartment, from the lonely vault 
in which I mourned over my ſuppoſed 
„ . 


& HAP. XXIX. _ 
THE MYSTERY UNFOLDED. AN- 
OTHER RECOGNITION; WHICH, 


' IT IS TO BE HOPED, THE READER 
_ COULD NOT FORESEE, _ 


death, as a ſtratagem ſhe had concerted 
ROTO ITT TRY; 14 as Wh. ifs 
with the clergyman and doctor, in or- 


der to defeat the pernicious deſigns of 


Fathom, who ſeemed determined to ſup- 
port his falſe pretenſions, by dint of 


perjury and fraud, which they would 
nave found it very difficult to. elude. 
She obſerved, that the phyſician _ had 
actually deſpaired of -Monimia's lite, 
and it was apt Bll afier the herſelf was 


Which ruſhed through every vein, and 


HE French lady then explained | 
the whole myſtery of Monimia's 


made acquainted. with the prognoſtick, 
that ſhe wrote the letter to Renaldo, 
which ſhe committed to the care of Ma- 
dam Clement, with an earneſt intreaty, 
that it ſhould not be ſent till after her 
deceaſe: but that lady beljeving the 
count had been certainly abuſe by his 
treacherous confident, diſpatched the 
billet without the knowledge of Moni- 


mia, whoſe health was reſtored by the 
indefatigable care of the phyſician, and 


the ſage exhortations of the a > 
by which ſhe was reconciled to. 


Renaldo might Kill be innocent; and 


that notion contributed not a little to 


her cure. | Hs 5 
The letter having ſo effectually an- 
ſwered their warmeſt hopes, in bring 
ing back Renaldo ſuch a pattern of con- 
ſtancy and love; the confederates, in 
conſequence of his enthuſiaſtick forrow, 
had planned this meeting as the moſt in- 
tereſting way of reſtoring two virtuous 
lovers to the arms of each other; for 
which purpoſe the good clergyman had 
pitched upon his own church, and in- 
dulged them with the uſe of the veſtry, 
in which they now were preſented with 
a ſmall but elegant collation. 
Melville heard this faccin& detail 
with equal joy and admiration ; he pour- 
ed forth the dictates of his graritude to 
the preſervers of his happineſs ; © This 
church,“ ſaid he, ſhall henceforth 


poſſeſs a double thare of my venera- 
© tion; this holy man will, I hope, fi- 
« nith the charitable work he has begun, 
© by tying thoſe binds of our happineſs, 
_ © which nought but death ſhall! have 


power to unbind.* Then turning to that 
22555 which was the tar of his regard, 


Do I not over-rate,” faid he, © my 
* intereſt with the fair Monimia?“ She 
made no verbal reply; but anſwered by 
an emphatick glance, more eloquent 


than all the powers of hin and 
ſpeech. This language, which 1s uni- 
verſal in the work of love, he perfectly 


well underſtood; and in token of that 


faculty, ſcaled the aſſent which ſhe bad 
ſmiled, with à kiſs imprinted on her 


poliſhed forehead. 


In order to diſſipate thoſe intereſting 


7 


ideas, which, by being too long indulg- 
ed, might bave endangered his reaſon, 
Madam Clement intreated him, to en 


tertain the company with 4 detail of 


8 ; 1 a)! x * ARDENT 1% +» let 
what had happened to him in his Taft 


120 journey 


| one life. In 
a word, the villainy of Fathom had in- 
ſpired her with ſome faint: hope that 
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Ioan yy bold: n 
journey to the empire; and Monimia 


expreſſed a defire of knowing, in parti- 


cular, theiſſue of his conteſt with Count 
Trebaſi, who, ſhe, knew, had uſurped 


the ſucceſſion of his father. 
Thus lolicited, he could not refuſe 


to gratify their curioſity and concern: 
he explained his obligations to the be- 


nevolent Jew; related the ſteps he had ta- 


ken at Vienna for the recovery of his 
inheritance; informed them of his hap- 
py rencounter with his father-in-law; 
of his ſiſter's deliverance and marriage; 
ol the danger into which his life had been 

precipitated by the news of Monimia's 
Ne and, laſtly, of his adventure 
with the banditti, in fayour of a gen- 
tleman, who he afterwards underttood 
had been robbed in the moſt baſe and 


barbarous manner by Fathom. He like- 


wile, to the aſtoniſhment of all preſent, 
and of his. miſtreſs in particular, com- 
municated ſome circumſtances, which 


* 


ſhall appear in due ſeaſon, 1 
Monimia's tender frame being quite 
fatigued with the ſcene ſhe had acted, 
and her mind overwhelmed with the 


* tidings ſhe had heard, after 


aving joined the congratulations of the 
company, on the good fortune of her 
Renaldo, begged leave to retire, that ſhe 
might by repoſe recruit her exhauſted 
ſpirits ; and the night being pretty far 
ſpent, ſhe was conducted by her lover 
to Madam Clement's coach, that ſtood 
in waiting, in which alſo the reſt of the 
company made ſhift to embark, and 
were carried to the houſe of that good 
lady; where, after they were invited to 
dine, and Melville intreated to bring 
Don Diego and the Jewalong with them, 


they took leave of one another, and re- 


tired to, their reſpective lodgings in a 


_ tranſport of joy and, ſatisfaftion. 
As for Renaldo, his rapture was till 


mixed with apprehenſion, that all he had 


ſeen and heard was no more than an 
unſubſtantial viſion, raiſed by ſome gay 
delirium of a diſordered imagination. 
While his breaſt underwent thoſe vio- 
lent, though bliſsful emotions of joy and 


. .admjratjon, his friend the Caſtilian ſpent 


the night in ruminating over his own 
calamities, and in a ſerious and ſevere 
review of his own conduct. He com- 
pared. his own behaviour with that of 
the young, Hungarian, and found himſelf 
Jo light in the ſcale, that he ſmote his 
breatt, with Violence, exclaiming in an 
,agopy of remorſe. eee. 


\ 
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until each lonely aiſle re-echoes his diſ- 
treſs. What would be his penance, 
had he my cauſe? were he conſcious 
of having murdered a beloved wife and 
darlingdaughter! Ah, wretch l ah, cruel 
homicide ! what had thoſe dear vic- 


ever aiming to give thee ſatisfaction 
enamoured of a peaſant ; ſay, that ſhe 
her race: the inclinations are invo- 
equal in pedigree and worth, Had 


have juſtified, at leaſt excuſed, that con- 
duct which appeared ſo criminal; or 


plicated pardon : Oh, barbarous mon- 


was all the father extinguiſhed in my 
heart? How ſhall my own errors be 
forgiven, if I refuſe topardon the frail- 
ties of my o] Blood; of thoſe who 
are moſt dear to my affection ] Vet 


half! my heart was burſting while I 


I was maddened with revenge! I Was 
guided by that ſavage principle which 
falſely we call honour 4 accurſed phan - 
tom that 'aſſumes the ſpecious title, 
and miſleads df wretched nation! Is 
+ it then hongurable to ſculk like an af- 
v een the ee kene 

the heart of ſome ynhappy man, who 
'© hath incurred my groundleſs jealouſy 
or ſuſpicion, without indulging bim 
with that opportunity which the worſt 

| "C2 « cxithinal 


ſolitary grave is his couch; he con- 
verſes with darkneſs and the dead, 


tims done to merit ſuch a fate? Were 
they not ever gentle and obedient, 


and delight ! Say, that. Serafina was 
had degenerated from the honour of 
Tuntary ; perhaps that ſtranger was her 


they been fairly queſtioned, they might 


had they owned the offence, and ſup- 


iter that I am! was all the huſband, 


nature pleaded ſtrongly in their be- 
diſmiſſed them to the ſhades of death. 
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? criminal enjoys or is it honourable 
6. ts; porſori two defenceleſs women, a 


tender wife; . an amiable daughter, 


Vhom even afrown would almott have 
 deftreyed! Oh,; this is cowardice, 
« brutality, hell. born fury and revenge! 
Heqven hath not merey to forgive ſuch 
© extcrabtegyilt. Who gave thee power, 
$ abandoned ruffian, over the lives of 
« thoſe whom God hath ſtationed as thy 
« fellows of probation; over thoſe whom 
© he had fent to comfort and aſſiſt thee ; 
to ſweeten al} thy cares, and ſmoot 
ö the rough uneven paths of life? Oh; 
I am doomed to never-ceafing horror 
s and remorſe! If miſery can atone for 


© ſuch enormous guilt, J have felt it in 


© the extreme; like an undying vulture, 
« it preys upon my heart; to ſorrow I 
am wedded ; I hug that teeming con- 
© fort to my ſoul z never, ah! never ſhall 
6. we part; for ſoon as my fame ſhall 
© ſhine unelouded by the charge of trea- 


_ © ſon that now hangs over it, I will de- 


© vote myſelf to penitence and woe z. a 
©. cold; damp pavement ſhall be my bed, 
© my raiment ſhall: be ſackcloth, the 
© fields ſhall furniſhherbage for myfood, 
the ſtream ſhall quench my thir, the 
© minutes ſhall - be numbered by my 
© groans, the night be privy to my 
« ſtrains of ſorrew, till Heaven, in pity 
to my ſufferings, releaſe me from the 
„ penance 1 endure—pcrhaps the ſaints 
t whom I have murdered will intercede 
for my remis. 
Such was the exerciſe of grief in which 


[ 


a A 


tie hapleſs Caſtilian conſumed the night; 


he had not yet conſigned himſelf to 


reſt, when Renaldo entering his cham- 


ber, diſplayed ſuch a gleam of wildneſs 
and rapture in his countenance, as over- 


whelmed him with amazement; for, till 


that moment, he had never ſeen his vi- 
{age unoblcured with woe. .* Pardon 
this abrupt intruſion, my friend, cried 
Melville, I could no longer withold 

from your participation the great, the 
unexpected turn, which hath this night 


_ © difpelied all my forrows; and reftored. 
me to the fruition. of ineffable joy. 


Monimia lives 1 the fair, the tenuer, 


the virtuous Monimia lives, and ſmiles 


upon my vows! This night I retrieved 


+ her from the graue: I held her in theſe 


arms; I preſſed ber warm, delicious 
_ + lips to mine! O, Ham giddy with in- 
5. tolerable plealure = 
Don Diego was confounded at this 
declaration, which he conſidered. as-th 


*. 
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effect of a difordertd brain: he never 
doubted . that Renaldo's grief had at 
length grerpowered his reaſon, and that 
his-words werethe effect of mere frenzy. 
While he muted'on this melancholy ſub- 
ject, the count compoſed. his features; 
and, in a ſuccinct and well- connected 
detail, explained the whole myſtery ot 
his happineſs; to the inexpreſſible aſto · 
niſhment of the Spaniard, who ſhed tears 
of ſatis faction, and ſtraining the Hun- 


| garian to his breaſt, £.0 my S : 


he, you ſee what recompence Heaven 
© hath--in tore for thoſe WhO purſue the 
paths of real virtue z thoſe paths-from 
© which I mylelf have been fatally miſ-. 
led by a faithleſs vapant, Which hath 
« ſeduced my ſteps, and left me dark · 
© ling in.. the abyſs of wretchedneſs. 
* Such. as you deſcribe this happy fair, 


+ was once my Serafina, rich in every 


grace of mind and hody which nature 
© could beſtow. Had it pleaſed Heaven 
© to bleſs her with a lover like Renaldo 
£ hut no more, the irrevocable ſhaft is 


-* fled; I will not taint your enjoyment 


with my unavailing-ſighs!* 
_ Melville aſſured this diſeonſolate fa- 
ther, that no pleaſure, no avocation, 


ſhould ever ſo entirely ingroſs his mind, 


** that he ſhould ſtill find an hour for 
{ſympathy and friendſhip : hecommuni- 


cated the invitation of Madam Clement, 
and inſiſted upon his compliance, that 


he might have an opportunity of ſeeing 
and. approving the object of his paſſion. 
I can refuſe nothing to the requeſt of 


Count De Melville, replied the Spa- 


niard, © and it were ungratetul in me to 


decline the honour you: propoſe. I 


£ own myſelf inflamed with a deſire of 
© beholding a young lady, whoſe per- 
fections E have ſeen refſected in your 
© forrowz' my ourioſity is, moreover, 
© intereſted on account of that humane 
5 gentlewoman, whole uncommon ge + 


- © neroſity ſheltered ſuch virtue in diſtreſs; 
but my, diſpoſition is infeRious, and 
vill, I am afraid, hang like a damp up- 


on the general feltivity of your friends,” 

Melville would take no denial; and, 
having obtainrd his conſent, repaired to 
the houſe of ſoſhua, wholt countenance 
ſeemed to unbend gradually, into a total 
expreſſion of joy and ſurprize, as he 
learned ie circum ſtances of this amaz- 
ing event: he faithfully promiſed to at- 
tend the count at the appointed hour, 


and in the mean time earneſtly ex horted 
him to take ſome repaſe, in order to 
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quiet the agitation of his ſpirits, which 
muſt have been Viokently hurried on this 
coccaſion. The advice was falutary, and 
Renaldo reſal ved to follow itt. 
He returned to his lodgings, and laid 
himſelf down; but, notwithſtanding the 
fatigue he had undergone, ſleep refuſed 
to viſit his eyelids, all his faculties being 
kept in motion by the idras that eroud- 
ed fo faſt upon his imagination: never - 
thelefs, though his mind continued in 
agitation, his body was refreſhed, and 
he aroſe in the forenoon with more fere- 
nity and yigour than he had enjoyed fot 
many months ; every moment his heart 
throbbed with new rapture, when he 
found himſelf on the brink of poſleſſing 
all that his ſout held dear and amiable. 
He puton his gayeſt looks and apparel z 
inũſted upon the Caſtilian's doing the 
ſame honour to the occaſion; and the al. 
teration of dreſs produced ſueh au advan- 
tageous change in the appearance of 
Don Diego, that when . Joſhua arrived 
at the appointed hour, he could ſcarce 
recognize his features, and compliments 
ed him very politely on the improvement 
of ne beh. 4 
Prue it is, the Spaniard was a per- 
ſonage of a very prepoſſeſſing mien, and 
noble deportment; and had not grief, 
by increaling his native gravity, in ſome 
meaſure diſcompoſed the ſymmetry of 
his countenance, he would have paſſed 
for a man of a-very amiable and engag- 
ing phyſiognomy. They ſet out in the 
Jew's coach for the houte of Madam 
Clement, and were -wſhered into an a- 
partment, where they found the clergy- 
man and phyſician 'with that lady, to 
whom Don Diego and the Hebrew were 
by Melville introduce. 
Before they had ſeated themſelves, 
Renaldo enquired about the health of 
Monimia, and was directed to the next 


mitted him to go thither, and conduct 
her to the company. He was not {low 


in availing himſelf of this permiſſion: 


be difappeared in an inſtants and, dur- 
ing his fhort abſence, Don Diego was 
ſtrangely diſturbed; the blood fluſſred, 
and-tortook his:cheeks by turns; a cold 
vapour ſeemed to ſhaver t 


mon palpitation. Madam Clement ob- 
ſerved his diſcampoture, and kindly en- 
quired/into che cauſe; when he replied, 
I cave ſuch an ãntereſt in what con- 


nn eee 


* 


10. you father? :?: 


hrough bis 
ner ves and at his breaſt he felt uncom- 


© with the perfections of Monimia; that: 
I am, as it were, agonised witk en 


pettation ; yet never did my curioſiiy 


© before raiſe ſuch tumults as theſe that 
© now -aguate my boſom?! 4d 

He had ſcarce + pronounced theſt 
words, when the door re-opening, Re- 
naldo led in this mirror of elegance ant 
beauty, at fight of whom the Iſraelite's 
countenance was diftortedanto'a Rareof 
admiration. Bat if ſuch was the aft. 
niſliment of Jothug, what were the emo: 
tions of the Caſtilianz when, in the beau 
teous orphan, he beheld-the individual 
features of his long-loſt Serafiinz1! ! 
His feelings art not to be deſcribed ; 
the fond parent, hoſt affcftion ſhoots 


even to a ſenſe of pain, feels not half 


{uch tranſport, when be unexpected! 

retrieves. 9 child from the en- 
gulphing bilſows or devauring flame: 
The hope of Zelos had been totally ex- 
tinguiſned; his heart had been inceſſant: 
iy torn with anguiſh and remorſe, up- 
braiding him as the:murderer of Sera! 
ina. His, therefore, were the additional 
tranſports of a father diſburdened of 
the guilt of ſuch enormous homicitle. 
His nerves were too much overpowered 
by this ſudden recognition, to manifeſt 
the ſenſation of his foul by external 
ſigns. He ftarted not, nor did he 
lift an hand in taken of fürprize; he 


moved not trom the ſpot on whick ht 


ſtood; but, rivetting his eyes to thoſt 
of the lovely phantom, remained with: 
out motion, until ſhe, approaching with 
her lover, fell at his fert, and elaſpin 
his knees, exclaimed, + May I yet wk 


This powetfail- ſhock arrouzed his 


faculties; à cold ſweat: bedewed his 


forehead; his knees began to totter; 


he dropped upon the floor, and throwing 
room by Madam Clement, who per- 


his arms aroundcher, eried, O nature! 


O Serafina! Mereiful Providence thy 


« 
I . 
190. 
* * 


© iningination is fa much-1prepoſieſfed © | 


* ways, art paltGrding:out. 80 ſay- 


ing, he fell upon ber neck, and wept 


aloud ; the tears of ſympathetick 14 


trickled down. her ſnowy boſom, 


hea ved with capture inexpreſſible. Re- 
naldo's eyes poured forth the hrin 
ſtream; the cheeks of Madam Cleme 
were not 


with uphfted hands adored/the-Power 


dry in this conjunctureg fie 
kneeted hy Serafina, -kified her with all 
the eagennels eÞrbaternal:alfe&ion,/ and 


a 


that pre-ordained: this blefſed event ; t)ie 


clergymam und door: * 
* 3 5 N | . tne 
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to his brethren in Egypt! F 
Don Diego having found utterance to 
his , paſhon, proceeded in this ſtrain, 
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the general tranſport; and as for Joſnua, 


the drops of true benevolence. flowed 
from his eyes, like the oil on Aaron's 
beard, while he ſkipped about the room 
in an aukward extaſy, and in a voice 


reſembling the hoarſe notes of the long- 


cared tribe, cried, © O father Abraham! 


© ſuch a moving ſcene hath not been 


* ated fince Joſeph diſcloſed himſelf un- 


O my dear child ! to find thee thus 


again, after our Jaſt unhappy parting, 


4 is wonderful! miraculous! Bleſſed 


de the all- good, Almighty Power, that 


« fayed thee for this hour of joy! Yet 


© while my heart yearns towards thee 
while I pant with inconceivable af- 


fection, and thus review theſe living 


features, which were ſo long my ſtudy 
and delight, I dare not aſk by what 


< myſterious means this meeting is ef- 


_ © feRed z leſt, in the fond enquiry, I 


* find my. preſent bliſs unreal, and 


© awake to miſery again! | 

O ever honoured father!' ſhe re- 

plied, if to ſee your Serafina at your 
feet, melting with filial love and ve- 

5 neration, can impart a gleam of ſatis- 


faction to your breaſt, enjoy that plea- 


© ſure, and behold her. now reſtored to 


your protection and - paternal will, 


CAE ores: abies endl dabers 
Alas l had Heaven thought proper to 


© reſerye another parent for this inter- 
« view, our joys had been compleat 
© but . the hath already paid her debt to 


© nature, and from the ſeats of bliſs 
- © Jooks down well pleaſed on this inte- 


c reſting ſcene. 


Ah, my Antonia l' cried the fa- 
ther, interrupting her, © ſhe is then at 
« reſt, Peace be to her unſpotted ſoul; 


©, to have found her. here had been too 


much. How my Serafina hath ſurvived 
_ © my blindfold rage, I know not; but 
fre the guilt of fair Antonia's death 

c ſtill hangs u 5 


n my ſoul !!! 
- © Diſauts that 2 thought,” ſaid 
Serafina; my mather quietly bade adieu 


Ide life in England ; the peaceably ex- 


+ pired within theſe arms, and with her 
© lateſt breath prayed for her hapleſs 
© hyſhand.'—* Her mind was ever god - 


Alike, he reſumed, * ſhe was a ſaint in 
eme, ill beſtowed ov Tuch a wretch 
as me! yet thy words have razed a 


s dreadful burden from my conſcience; 
Jam not tlien ibe dire aſſaſſin, who 


explained.“ 
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© ſacrificed his wife and daughter to an 
« infernal motive, falſely titled honour? 
© though I am more and more inyolved 
© in a myſte;zy, which, I long to hear 

That ſhall be my taſk,” cried Re- 
naldo; ( but firſt permit me to implore 
« your ſanction to my paſſion for the in- 


comparable Serafina. You already 


know our mutual ſentiments; and 
though I own the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
ineſtimable worth and beauty. would 
be a recompence that infinitely tran- 
ſcends the merit I can plead, yet as it 
hath been my good fortune to inſpire 
her with a mutual flame, I hope to 
reap from your indulgence, what J 
could not expect from my own de- 
ſert; and here we preſent ourſelves, in 


nedictions? ?:! 55 4. 
Were ſhe more fair, and good, and 
gentle than ſhe is, anſwered the Catti- 


lian, (and to my partial obſervation,” 

-* nought e'er appeared on earth more 
_ 5 beauteous and engaging) I would ap- 
prove your title to her heart, and 


recommend you to her ſmiles, with 


the knowledge of thoſe tender ties of 


youth; a youth! to whoſe uncommon 
courage and generofity I owe my life 


inexpreſſible delight that now reyels 
in my boſom!—Enjoy, my children, 
the happy fruits of your rcciprocal 
attachment, May Heaven, which 
hath graciouſly conducted you through 
a labyrinth of perplexity and woe, to 
indulge you with that uninterrupted 
ſtream of pure felicity, which is the 
hope, and ought to be the boon, of vir- 
tue ſuch as vote, ! 

So ſaying, he joined 
embraced. them with the moſt. cordial. 
love and ſatisfaction; which. diffuſed. 


itſelf to every individual of the com- 
pany, who fervently. invoked the Al- 


mighty Power in behalf of. this enrap · 
tured, pair. The tumult of theſe emo- 
tions having a little ſubſided, and the 
Caſtilian being ſeated between Renaldo 


and his beauteous bride, he politely be - 


ment, begging the. would. permit him to 


demand the performance of the count s 
| promiſe, 


% 


hope of your paternal, aſſent and be- 


all a father's influence and power - 
yes, my daughter! my joy on this 
occaſion is infinitely augmented by 
love, that bind thee; to this amiable 


and my ſubſiſtence, together with the 


this tranſporting view of bliſsful days, = 


heir bands, and 
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promiſe, that he might be forthwith 
made acquainted "with thoſe circum- 
Rances of his own fate, which he was 
fo impatient to learn. 

The lady having affared: Kin, that 
the. and all the company would' take 
pleaſure in hearing the recapitulation, 
the Spaniard, addreffing himſelf to Mel- 
ville, © In the name of Heaven, ſaid 
| he, © how could you ſupplant that rival, 


«© who fell a ſacrifice to m reſentment, | 
after he had bewitched the heart of 


Serafina? for ſure the affection he had 
© kindled in her breaſt, muſt have long 
© ſurvived his death. — That rival, 
| replied the count, who incurred your 

„ diſpleaſure, was no other than Re- 
« n; do.“ With theſe words, he ap- 
plied to one e 2 a patch of black filk 
provided for th 


tleman tarted with attonithment, cry- 
ing, Good Heaven! the very coun- 
© renance of Orlando, whom I new! 
pt this is ſtill more amazing. 

'4 0 n AP. xxx, 0 


4 RETROSPECTIVE LINK, NECESSA- 


RY FOR THE CONTATENSTOON 


of THESE MEMOIRS. | 


[NDULGE” me Vn 1 patient 
10 hearing, proceeded the Hunga- 
rian, and all thele riddles ſoon will 
© be. explained. Inf. med with the 


* defixe of ſeeing foreign countries, 1 


6 diſobeyed the will of an indulgent fa - 
6 * ther, bs has houſe withc rawing 


ID, 


EI TA 


2 b the cold applauſe of that re- 
red by ea 1 was“ warmly 
a Interetted by the uncommon character, 


and e efly longed to ſee this pattern 


her up in that reſtraint to Which 
Spaniſh ladies are ſobjected, 1 ſoon 
found ah W of kein d. her rat © 


OO © 


1 ſr rfe&ion. As Don Diego did not 


0! 


1 0 — 


Will, 1 preſume; 
* ftantly ales by her beauty, 


PD 


purpaſe, and turning 
his face towards Don Diego, that gen- 
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fer out for 5 in dil- 


J Þ Hat" 2Þ Arn Nc PP WoW 36-ob De 


ab Won he were even in- 0 


church; and no Haan here 5 
4 - 


c deportment. Had 1 thought that Pop 


iego's favour was unenpaged, 


o haps I ſhould have follower he dic | 


© kates of vanity and inexperience, and 
© preſented myſelf 55 85 9 
© ter, among the croud of her profeſſed 
admirers. Tknew her father had beea 
an officer of diftinguiſhed' 14 and 
reputation, and dit not doubt th at he 


of unexceptionable pedigree, any 
will even add, of untainte: fame; Je 
did I ſuppoſe my own father could 
have objeRted againſt ſuch an advan- 
tageous match; but, by dint of i in- 
duſtrious enquiry, I learned, that't 
divine Serafina was already reg 
to Don Manuel De Mendoza, 2 and 


deſpair. 


2 After having wad a thöuländ 


projects for retarding and preventin 
that deteſted union, I reſolved to ava 
myſelf of my talent for drawing, an 
profeſſed ge 

ence, in hope of being employe d by 


let ſlip no opportunity of im 
his daughter's education. 

ingly, I had the good fortune to At⸗ 
tract his notice, was invited to his 


proving 


and firdithel with unteſtricted opp6r- 
tunities of conyerfin with the de 
object of my love. The paſſion which 
her beauty faq kindled, Fas, by the 
| perfections of her ind, inflamed to 
ſuch a degree of tranſport,, as could 
not be concealed from her penetration. 
She chanced to reliſh my converſation 
I gradual acquired k Jer friendſhip 3 
pity was the next pa 
tertained in m Ae 1 then ven- 
tured to diſclo le m ſelf, aud the dear 
charmer did not fal of my pre · 
© ſumption. | She and her mother had 
© been perplexed with ſome religious 
« feruples, concernip which 0 ap- 
c pealed t to my opinion; ard I was Rapp) 
« Er to fet their minds at Lale. 

s ſort of intercourſe Hatyra un 
uy 855 a mutual confilente” among 83 
and, in a wofd, I was bleſſed With 
7 the dau beer le 
' probation.” Don Dies o 


Ly 6 clan deſtihe'? ea Bris e Ree | 


TBaſon,” 


t, tha 


is 


would have regarded a oung ſv] 0 | 


this infor mation overwhelmed me "with | 


If a maſter of that ſci- 


the father of Serafina, who, T knew, | 


Eco id | 


' houſe, honoured with his approbationg | 


non that ſhe t en- 


love atid” 1 8 7 2 
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what agonies I felt at ſuch a ſpectacle. 


I ran towards the ſpot in a tranſport 


of horror! I claſped my lovely mil. 
treſs in my arms, and finding her ſtill 


© breathing, endeavoured, but in vain, 
© to wake her from the trance; Anto- 
nia was overwhelmed: with the fame 


lethargick power. My fancy was im- 
mediately ſtruck with the apprehenſion. 
of their being poi ſoned, Regardleſs 


of my own ſituation, I alarmed the 


family, called for aſhſtance, and re- 


veſted the fervants to ſummon Don 


jego to the diſmal ſcene. I was in- 


formed, that. their maſter had rode 
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equal ſorrow and amazement, and ear- 


privy to our deſign, and who, after a 
very minute enquiry, was found in a 


had been confined. Such was the con- 
fuſion of the houſe, that no perſon eves 
dreamed of aſking how I ha enterea; 
each domeſtick, in all probability, 


ſuppoſing that I had been introduced 


by his fellow; fo that I tarried un- 


queſtioned, on pretence of concern for 
the diſtreſs of a family, in which I had 


of reflection, than they gave ſigns of 


neſtly called for Iſabella, who was 


jone and ſolitary chamber, where ſhe 


* was impoſſible to render him propi- © portupity, and ſeeing the. caſement t 
« tigus to the yiews.in which our hearts ( open, intended o rob the houſe, but c 
s and hands were ſo deeply intereſted: © was prevented and flain by Don Diego . 
I did not then know how little he was © himſelf, whoſe retreat, however, did fe 
addicted to ſuperſtition, _ not a little confound our conjecture. c 
Without entering into a detail of For my own part, f remained all night ; 
© the ſchemes we projected to delay the in the houſe, tortured with fear, vex- 
* happineſs of Mendoza, I ſhall only * ation, and ſuſpence. ia p 
* oblc that knowing the fatal day © My hope was altogether diſappoint- p 
Was at length unalterably fixed, we © ed by this unhappy accident, and | 
determined to elude the purpoſe of * ſhydgered at the proſpect of lofing Se. 2 
Don Diego by flight, and every thing © rafina far ever, either by this myiteri- P 
© was actually prepared for our eſcape. * ous malady, or by her marriage with c 
© When the hour of appointment arrive Mendoza, which I now deſpaired of c 
© ed, I repaired to the place at which I being able to defeat. The major-domo c 
had propoſed to enter the houſe, and * having waited ſeveral hours for his c 
ſtumbled in the dark over the body © Jord's return, without ſeeing him ap- 
of a man ſtill warm and bleeding. © pear, thought proper to diſpateh a meſ- . 
Alarmed at this occurrence, I darted “ ſenger to Don Manuel, with an account 
myſelf through the window, and ruſh- * of what had happened; and that no- 3 
ing to the apartment of the ladies, bleman arriving in the morning, took | 
© (immortal powers!) beheld the peerleſs * poſſeſſion of the houſe. About four 
4 Serafina, and her virtuous mother, * o'clock in the afternoon, Serafina he- 4 
_ © ſtretched on a couch, and in all ap- „gan to ſtir, and at five the and her 
« pearance ky ey of life. mother were perfectly awake. 15 
The company will eaſily conceive They no ſooner recovered the uſe 
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been ſo generouſly entertained; and 
fort t by Iſabel la tent my reſped s and duty 
while I pondered on this ſurprizing * to her ladies; ſhe was therefore not a 
excurſion, an apothecary in the neigh- little ſurprized, when, after cvery other 
bourhood entered the, chamber, and * ſervant had withdrawn, ſhe hrard the 
having examined the pulſes of the la- lovely Serafina exclaim, with all the 
dies, declared their lives were in no * violence of grief, Ah, 1ſabellat 
danger; and adviſed that they ſhould ““ Orlando is no mere!” but their aito- 
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be undreſſed and conveyed to bed. * niſhment was ſtill greater, when ſue 
While their women were buſied in this © afſured them of my being alive, and 
employment, I went into the court= in the houſe. They recounted to her 
yard, attended by ſome of the ſervants * the adventure of laſt night, which ſhe 
with lights, in order to view the body * explained by informing them of the 
of the man which I had found atmy * leitais which Don Diego had inter- 
arrival. His apparel was mean, his * cepted ; and they immediately con- 
countenance feracious, a long ſpado * cluded, that he had, in the precipita- 
was buckled to his thigh, and in his © tion of his wrath, killed, by miſtake, 
© belt were ſtuck a brace of loaded. piſ- © the perſon who was found dead in the 
* tols; ſo that we concluded he was court- yard. This conjecture alarm: 
* tome thief, who had waited for an op- ing them on wy necounts they by the 


t ecküm of Iſabella, cola me to... 


iego ſhould 
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g opens the incomparable Serafina, 
E took A ate advantage of our ab- 
2 2 He poſted to Ma- 
Aud impeached you to the ſecretary 
5 of" ſte,” of having maintained a wal 
hann correſpondence with the enemies 
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of” Spain, included me in þis_ateu- 
fatiog, ag, a ſpy for the houſe of Au- 


ſta, and framed ſuch. a plauſible” 
tale from the circy 14 of your ' 
diſtreſs, that Don Diego was outlaw ** 
ed, and Mendoza gratified with s 
grant of his eſtate, 75 TIT 
* Theſe melancholy incidents made 
« Teep impreſſon_upod the mind” of 
the virtuous Antonia; who, 'waving * 
every other conſideration,” would have 


perſonally appeared for the Vindica- 


tion of her huſband's honour, had not 
we diſſuaded her from fuch a aſh 


undertaking, by demonſtrating ber 


inability to contend with ſuch-a po W 
erful antagoniſt, and repreſenting, 
that her appearance would be infalli- 
bly attended with the ruin of Serafi- 
na, who would certainly fall into the 


hands of the villain to whom 'ſhe had 


been contracted. We exhorted her 
to wait patiently for ſothe happy re- 


volution of fortune, and encoura 


her with the hope of Don Diego's * 
exerting himſelf effeckually in his 
own Gefen. , 
c Meanwhile, our worthy landlord 


was ſuddenly cut off by death; and 
his widow being reſolved to retire in- 
to her on country, we ſecretly em- 


barked in the ſame ſhip,” and arrived 
in England about eighteen months 


ago. Antonia ſtill continued to pine 


over the ruin of her houſe; as ſhe' 


could hear no tidings of Don Diego- 
the concluded he was dead, ' and 


mourned with unabating ſorrow. ' In 
vain I affared her that ſoon as my 


own affairs ſhould" be adjuſted; IL 


would exert my whole endeavours to 


find and ſuctour him She could 


not imagine that a man of his ſpirit 
and diſpofition would hve ſo long in 


obſcurity z and her afftiftion' derived 
new force from the death of the'ton-' 


ſuPs widow, with whom ſhe had 


lived in the moſt unbounded intimacy 


and friendſhip; From that day her 
health evidently declined :*' ſhe fore- 


| 


& _ 


0 at the remembranee df that te 1 
Dae s ſcene” 


« ſaw her diſſolution and comforted her- 


© (ef with the nepe of "ſeeing ber bur. 


band and her friend, in a place where 


© no treachery is felt, and no ſorrow is 


Known; confident” of my integrity; 
ſhe,” 


and the purity of my love, me, 


the moſt pathetick terms, recommend: 
«© ed Serafina to my eure. 


© Ha! weepeſt thou, Fair extpllehcs, 


— — v— . 


— 


© that fatal breac | | 

© the miſery and vexation which we 
© have ſuffered, and which is now ſo 
_ © happily expelled.” 


Hhould appear to juſti 
proſecute his ace 


« the bed of death, joined thy ſoft hand 
© to mine, and ſaid, Renaldo, I be- 


„ queath this orphan to your love; it 
is à ſacred pledge, which, if you 


« cheriſh with due honour and regard, 
ill 


e internal peace and happineſs w 


ce ever {mile within your boſom; but if 
«you treat it with indifference, diſho- 
&©.nour, or neglect, juſt Heaven will 
„ puniſn your breach of truſt with 


« everlaſting diſappointments and diſ- 


««- quiet.?? U i | 
4 Signior Don Diego, I ſee you are 
© moved, and therefore will not dwell 
on ſuch diftreſsful circumltances, 
© The excellent Antonia exchanged this 
© life for a more happy ſtate; and fo 
© exquiſite was the ſorrow of the ten- 


© .der-hearted Serafina, as to torture 


© me with the apprehenſion that ſhe 


would not long ſurvive her pious 
© mother. How I obeyed the injunc- 


tions of that departing ſaint, Moni- 


mia (for that name the now aſſumed) 


© can teſtify, until that artful ſerpent, 


_ © Fathom, glided into our mutual con- 
_ © fidence, abuſed our ears, poiſoned 
© our unſulpeRing faith, and effected 

E productive of all 


Heaven, ſaid the Caſtilian, ; hath 


«.viſited me for the fins, and errors of 


my youth; yet, ſuch mercy hath. 


© been mingled with it's chaſtiſements, 
I dare not murmur or repine. The 


* tears of penitence and ſorrow ſhall 
water my Antonia's grave; as for 
Mendoza, I rejoice at his treachery, 


by which the obligation of my pro- 


s miſr is cancelled, and my honour 


« fully acquitted. He ſhall not triumph 


in his guilt: my ſervices, my cha- 
© radtery and eg * ſoon con- 
front his perfidy, and, I 
his intereſt. The king is juſt and 


hope, defeat 


*. gracious, nor is my family and name 


%% ; rh 
Here the Jew interpoſing, preſented to 
im a eiter from a perſon of conſequence 


at Madrid, whom Joſhua had intereſted 


in the cauſe of Don Diego; that noble- 
man had r found means to repre- 


ſent the caſe of Zelos to his majeſty, 
Who had actually ordered Don Manuel 
to be confined, until the injured perfon 

i * himſelf, and 
uſer according to the 


258. 4 


+ ſhall lift up it's head. I ſhall again 
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| © ſcene, when: the good Antonia, on 


terms of law: at the ſame time Don 
Diego was ſummoned to preſent him- 
ſelf before the kingwithin a limited time, 


to anſwer to the charge which Mendoza 


had brought againſt him. 

The Spaniard's heart overflowed with 
gratitude and joy, when he read this in- 
timation; he embraced the Jew; who, 
before Zelos could give utterance to his 
thoughts, told him that the Spaniſh am- 


baſſador at London, having been pre- 


poſſeſſed in his favour, craved the ho- 
nour of ſeeing Don Diego; and that he, 
Joſhua, was ready to conduct them to 
the houſe, | 1 

© 'Then is my heart at reſt l' cried the 
Caſtilian; the houſe of Zelos once more 


* reviſit my native country with ho- 


© nour, and abaſe the villain who hath 
ſoiled my fame 0 my children! this 
day is replete with ſuch joy and fatis- 


faction, as I did not think had been 
in the power of Heaven to grant, with- 
out the interpoſition of a miracle! To 
you, Renaldo; to you, illuſtrious lady; 


indebted for the reſtoration of that for 
which alone I wiſh to live, and when 
my heart ceaſes to retain the obliga- 
tion, may I forfeit the name of a & . 
© ſtilian, and ſcorn and diſhonour be 
© my portion! 8 | 


Perhaps all Europe could not produce 


another company ſo happy as that which 


now fat down to dinner in the houſe of 
Madam Clement, whoſe own benevo- 
lent heart was peculiarly adapted for 
ſuch enjoyment. The lovers feaſted their 
yes, more than their appetite, by a ten- 

er intercourſe of glances, which need- 
ed not the ſlow interpretation of ſpeech; 
while the Spaniard regarded them al- 
ternately with looks of wonder and pa- 
ternal joy, and every individual ſur- 
veyed the all-deſerving pair with admi- 


ration and eſteem. 


|  Serafina taking the advantage of this 


general ſatisfa&ion, when the heart, ſoft- 
ened into complacency, depoſits every 
violent thought: © I mult now, {aid ſhe, 
© try my- intereſt with Renaldo: the 
© good company ſhall bear witneſs to 
© my n or repulſe. I do not alk 
you to forgive, but to withold your 
© vengeance from the wretched Fathom. 
© His fraud, ingratitude, and villainy, 
© are, I believe, unrivalled : yet his baſe 


© deſigns have been defeated; and Hea- 


C yi s hath made him the invo- 
e DA OR A Tout 


is FT p 


and to theſe worthy gentlemen, am I 
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© conſtancy and virtue to the teſt. Be- 
« ſides, his perfidy is already puniſhed 
« with the laſt degree of human miſery 
© and diſgrace: the doctor, who has 
© traced him in all his conduct and 
_ © yiciſſitudes of fortune, will draw a 
picture of his preſent wretchedneſs, 
« which, I doubt not, will move your 
© compaſſion, as it hath already excited 
mine. The generous hoſteſs was read 
to enforce this charitable propoſal, with 
all her eloquence, when' Melville, with 
a look that well expreſſed his magna- 
nimity of love, replied, Such a boon 
© becomes the gentle Serafina. O! every 


moment furniſhes me with freſh matter 
© to admire the virtues of thy ſoul: if 


© thou, whoſe tender heart hath been ſo 
rent with miſery and anguiſh, canſt 
_ © intercede for thy tormentor, who now 
* ſuffers in his turn, ſhall I refuſe to 
« pardon the miſerable wretch! no, let 
me glory in imitating the great exam- 
© ple, and ſolicit Don Diego in behalf 
_ © of the ſame miſcreant, whol. perfidious 
© barbarity coſt him ſuch intolerable 


Fe. woe. Enough, cried the Caſtilian, 


I have diſclaimed the vindictive prin- 


* ciples of a Spaniard; and leave the 


_ © miſerable object to the ſting of his own 
* conſcience, which ſoon or late, will 


© not fail to avenge the wrongs we have 


© ſuſtained from his deceit,” 
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[JNIVERSAL was the applauſe 
Which they acquired by this noble 
ſacrifice of their reſentment: the after- 
noon was ſpent in the utmoſt harmon 

and good humour; and, at the earnel 
ſolicitation of Renaldo, whoſe fancy ſtill 


harboured the apprehenſions of another 


ſeparation, Don Diego conſented that 
the indifſoluble knot ſhould be tied be- 
tween that young gentleman and Sera- 
fina in two days; and the place appoint- 
ed for the ceremony, was the very church 
where they had been reſtored to the arms 
of each other. Tet 

Ibs lovely bride, with a filent bluſh 
that ſet her lover's heart on fire, ſub- 
mitted to this determination; in conſe- 
quence of which, the company els bs. 


poke for that auſpicious hour, and the 
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L luntary inſtrument for bringing our 


„ „ „ „ „ „„ „ „ „„ «„ 


denoted how well od t 
meaning of this addreſy, *Surely, Sig- 


- 


evening being pretty far advanced, they 
took leave of the ladies, and retired 'to 

their reſpeQive homes; Don Diego and 
his future ſon-in-law being reconducted 


to their lodgings, in the coach of the 


ew; who, taking an opportunity of be- 
15 alone with Melvil 8 that 
it would be neceſſary on this occaſion to 
ſupply the Caſtilian with a ſum of mo- 
ney, in order to ſupport his dignity and 
independence, in furniſhing Serafina 
with every thing ſuitable to her tank and 
merit; and that he would willingly ac- 
commodate him, provided he knew how 
to propoſe it ſo as to give no offence to 
his punRilious diſpoſition. 
Renaldo, thanking him for this ge- 
nerous anticipation, adviſed him to ſoli- 
cit the Spaniard's correſpondence in the 
way of buſineſs, and to put the whole 
on the footing of his own intereſt z by 


which means Don Didgo'y ict could 


ſuſtain no affront. Fraught with this 
inſtruction, the Iſraelite deſired a pri- 
vate audience of the Caſtilian; in which, 
after an apology for the freedom of his 
demand, * Signior Don Diego, ſaid he, 
* as your fortune hath been ſo long em- 
bezzled by your adverſary in Spain, 
and your correſpondence with that 
country entirely cut off, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that your finances are at pre- 
ſent in ſuch a condition, as to main - 
tain the ſplendor of your family, 
Count De Melrille-s whole fortune is 

at your command; and had not hne 
been afraid of giving umbrage to the 
culiar delicacy of your ſentiments, 
be would have preſſed you to uſe it 
for your convenience. For my own | 
art, over and above the inclination I 
ave to ſerve Don Diego, I conſult 
my own private advantage in deſiring 
you to accept my ſervice on this occa- 
'hon. Money is the chief comniodity = 

in which I deal, and if you honour 
me with your commands, I ſhall be 

n gainer by my obedience 

Don Diego replied, with a ſmile that 
well he underſtood the 


« nior, I am bound by the ſtrangeſt 
© ties, to exert my utmoſt endeavours 
for your advantage; and I pray God 
© this your propoſal may have that iſſue: 
© I am well acquainted with the count's 


« genepoſity and refined notions of ho- 


© nour; and too much obliged by him 
© already, to heſitate" with punctilious 
« reſerve in accepting his future aſſiſt · 

| Dda  * ancez. 


arrival in England: 
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© ance; nevertheleſs, ſince you have con- 
. © trived a ſcheme for removing all ſcru- 
.©* ples of that ſort, I ſhall execute it 
with pleaſure; and, in the form of 
c buſineſs, you ſhall have all the ſecu- 
E rity I can give for what ſhall be ne- 


c cefſary 
6 OB... . | | | 
The preliminaries being thus ſettled, 
Joſhua adyanced for his uſe a thouſand 
pounds, for which he would take nei- 
ther bond, note, nor receipt; deſiring 
only that the Caſtilian would mark it in 


to anſwer my preſent occa- 


his own pocket-book, that the debt 


might appear, in caſe any accident ſhould 
| befal the borrower, Although the Spa- 
niard had been accuſtomed to the un- 
common generoſity of Melville, he could 


not help wondering at this nobleneſs 


of behaviour, ſo little to be expected 


ſrom any merchant, much leſs from a 


Jewiſh broker. | 


While this affair was on the anvil, 


Renaldo, who could no longer with. 
hold the communication of his happineſs 
from his ſiſter and relations in Germa- 
ny, took up the pen; and in a letter to 


his brother-in-law, recounted all the 


_ circumſtances of the ſurprizing turn of 
fate which he had experienced ſince his 
he likewiſe related 
the ſtory of Don Diego, informed them 
of the day appointed for his nuptials, 
and intreated the major to make a jour- 


ney to London with his wife; or, if that 


ſhould be impracticable, to come as far 


as Bruſſels, where they ſhould be met 


by him and his Serafina. There was 
no but one day between him and the 
_ accompliſhment of his deareſt wiſh, and 


that was ſpent in procuring a licenſe, and 


_ adjuſting the preparations for the grand 
Feſtival, Don Diego in the forenoon vi- 


notes to the amount of five hundred 


pounds, to defray the neceſſary expence 


of her wedding ornaments. 
All the previous ſteps being taken for 
.the ſolemnization of this intereſting e- 


vent, and the hour of appointment ar- 


. rived, the bridegroom, accompanied by 


rendez vous, which was the veſtry- room 
of the church we have already deſeribed; 
Where they were received by the good 
, clergyman in his caronicals; and here 
they had not waited many minutes, 


ſited Madam Clement, to whom he re- 
peated his warm acknowledgments of her 
pt) and maternal affection to his 
daughter; and preſented to Serafina, bank 
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when they were joined by Madam Cle. 
ment and the amiable bride, eſcorted by 


the friendly phyſician, who had all a. 


long bore ſuch a ſhare in their concerns. 
Serafina was dreſſed in a ſack of white 
ſattin, and the ornaments of her head 
were adjuſted in the Spaniſh faſhion, 
which gave a peculiar air to her appear- 
ance, and an additional ſpirit to thoſe 
attractions which engaged the heart of 
each beholder, There was nothing re. 
markable in the habit of Renaldo, who 
had copied the plainneſs and elegance 
of his miſtreſs ; but when ſhe entered 
the place, his features were animated 
with a double proportion of vivacity, 
and their eyes meeting, ſeemed to kindle 
a blaze which diffuſed warmth and joy 
through the countenances of all preſent, 

After a ſhoit pauſe, her father led her 
to the altar, and gave her away to the 
tranſported Renaldo, before the prieſt 
who performed the ceremony, and be- 


ſtowed the nuptial benediction on this 


enraptured pair. The ſanction of the 
church being thus obtained, they with- 
drew into the veſtry, where Melville 
feated his title on her roly lips, and pre- 
ſented his wife to the company, who 


_ embraced her in their turns, with fer- 
vent wiſhes for their mutual happineſs. 


Though the ſcene of this tranſactiog 
was remote from any inhabited neigh- 
bourhood,' the church was ſurrounded 
by a crowd of people; who, with un- 


common demonitrations of ſurprize and 


admitation, petitioned Heaven to bleſs 
ſo fair a couple. Such, indeed, was 
their eagerneſs to ſee them, that ſome 
lives were endangered by the preſſure of 
the crowd, which attended them with 
loud acclamations to the coach; after the 
bridegroom had depofited in the hands 
of the miniſter, one hundred poünds for 
the benefit of the poor of that pariſh, 
and thrown ſeveral hand fuls of money 
among the multitude. | Serafina reim- 
barked in Madam Clement's convent- 

ence, with that good lady and Don 


Diego; while Renaldo, with the clergy- 


man and dector, followed in Joſnua's 
coach, to a pleaſant country houſe upon 
the Thames, at the diſtance of a few 


en dy miles from London : this the Jew had 
bis father-in-law, haſtened to the place of 


borrowed from the owner for a tew days, 
and these they were received by that ho- 
neſt Hebrew, who had provided a very | 
elegant entertainment for the occaſion z 
he had alſo beſpoke a ſmall hot excel- 
ia at of , hk 
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heir ears while they ſat at dinner; and 
* afternoon being calm and ſerene, he 
revailed on them to take the air on the 
iwer, in a barge which he had prepared 
c ISS: 
But, notwithſtanding this diverſity of 
amuſement, Renaldo would have found 
it the longeſt day he had ever paſſed, 
had not his imagination been diverted 
by an incident which employed his at- 
tention during the remaining part of the 
evening. They had drank tea, and 
engaged in a party at whiſt, when they 
were ſurprized with a noiſe of conten- 
tion from a publick-houſe that fronted 
the windows of the apartment in which 
they ſat. Alarmed at this uproar, they 
forlook their cards; and, throwing up 
the caſement, beheld a hearſe ſurround- 
ed by four men on horſeback, who had 
ſtopped the carriage, and 1 pull- 
eld the driver, from his ſeat, This un- 
common arreſt had engaged the curioſity 
of the publican's family, who ſtood at 
the deor to obſerve the conſequence z 
when, all of a ſudden, appeared a per- 
ſon in canonicals, well mounted z who, 
riding up to thoſe who maltreated the 
driver, beſtowed upon one of them ſuch 
a blow. with the but-end of his whip, 
as laid him ſprawling on the ground; 
and, ſpringing from his ſaddle upon the 
box, took the reins into his own hand, 
ſwearing with great vehemence, that he 
would murder every man who ſhould 
attempt to obſtruct the hearſe. 
The good prieſt who had married Re- 
naldo, was not a little ſcandalized at 
this ferocious behaviour in a clergyman, 
and could not help ſaying aloud, he 


was a diſgrace to the cloth; when the 


horſeman looking up to the window, 
replied, © Sir, may I be d—n'd if any 
* man in England has a greater reſpect 
for the cloth than I have; but, at pre- 
© ſent, I am quite dittracted.“ So ſay- 
ing, he whipped up the horſes, and had 


actually diſentangled the hearſe from 


thoſe who ſurrounded it; when he was 
oppoſed by another troop, one of whom 
alighted with great expedition, and cut 
the harnels ſo as mg 5 not. poſ- 
fibly proceed. Finding himſelf thus 
driven to bay, he leaped upon the ground, 
and exerciſed his weapon with ſuch a- 
mazing ſtrength and agility, that ſeveral 
of his antagoniſts were left motionleſs 


On the field, before he was overpowered ; 


And difarmed by dint of numbers, wha 
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The mad parſon being thus taken 
priſoner, an elderly perſon of à very 
eren appearance, went up to the 

earſe, and unbolting the door, a young 
lady ſprung out, and ſhnieking, ran di- 
rectly to the publick houſe, 70 the infi- 
nite aſtoniſhment and affright of the 
whole family, who believed it was the 
ſpirit of the deceaſed perſon,” whoſe. body 
lay in the carriage. Renaldo, who was 
with difficulty reſtrained” from interpo- 
ſing in behalf of the clergyman againſt 
ſuch odds, no ſooner perceived this ap- 
parition, than ſuppoſing her to be ſome 
diſtreſſed damſel, his Quixotiſm awoke, 
he.deſcended in an inſtant, and ruſhed 
into the houſe, among thoſe who pur- 
ſued the fair phantom. Don Diego 
and the phyſician took the ſame road, 
while the real clergyman and Joſhua 


tarried with the ladies, who were, by 


this time, very much intereſted in the 
event. | 5 FRESH) $A 
. Melyille found the young lady in the 
hands of the old gentleman, who had 
releaſed her from the hearſe, and who 
now bitterly upbraided her for her fol- 
ly and Kifobelience | while ſhe. pro- 
teſted, with great vivacity, that what- 
ever ſne might ſuffer from his ſeverity, 
ſhe would never ſubmit to the hateful 
match he had propoſed, nor break the 


promiſe ſhe had already made to the 


gentleman who bad now attempted to 


reſcue her from the tyranny of a cruel 


father. This declaration was followed 


by a plentiful ſhower of tears, which 
the father could not behold with un- 


moiſtened eyes, although he reviled her 
with marks of uncommon diſpleaſure; 
and, turning to the count, I appeal to 
you, Sir, ſaid he, whether I have 


not reaſon to curſe the undutiful ob- 
_© ſtinacy of that pert baggage, and re- 
nounce her for ever as an alien to my 
© blood: She has, for ſome months, 
been ſolicited in marriage by an ho- 


© neſt citizen, a thirty thouſand pound 
man; and, inſtead of liſtening to ſuch 


an advantageous propoſal, the'hath 
beſtowed her heart upon a young fel- 

low not worth a groat,—Ah, you 
-* degenerate huſſy ! this comes of your 
plays and romances ; if thy mother 
were not a woman of an unexception- 
able life and converſation, I h | 7 
.* verily believe thou art no child of 


ould 


mine: run away with a beggar! for 


„ ſhame!” 
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« 8 to whom your daughter's af- 
© feCtion inclines, is that clergyman who 
exerted himſelf ſo manfully at the 
door. Clergyman!ꝰ cried the other, 
adad! he has more of the devil than 
the church about him. A rufhan ! 
he has, for aught I know, murdered 
the worthy gentleman whom I intended 
for my ſon- in- law; and the rogue, 
if I had not kept out of his way, 
would, I ſuppoſe, have ſerved me 
with the fame ſauce. Me! who have 
been his maſter for many years, and 
had reſolved to make a man of him. 
Sir, he was my own clerk; and this is 
the return I have met with from the 
ſerpent which I cheriſhed in my bo- 
©« ſom.” BN 75 ' 
Here he was interrupted by the arrival 
of the citizen for whom he had expreſ- 
fed fuch concern: that gentleman had 
received a contuſion upon one eye, by 
Which the ſight was altogether obſtruct - 
ed; ſo that he concluded he ſhould 
never retrieve the uſe of that organ, and 
with great clamour took all the ſpectators 
to witneſs the injury he had ſuſtained; 
he entered the room with manifeſt per- 
turbation, demanded ſatisfaction of the 
father, and peremptorily declared it 
ſhould not be aloft eye to him, if there 


a a O „ a 6a 


was law in England. This unſeaſon - 


able demand, and the boiſterous man- 
ner in which it was made, did not at all 
ſuit the preſent humour of the old gen- 


tleman, who told him peevithly he owed 


him no eye; and bade him go and aſk 
reparation of the perſon who had done 
him wrong. nn 155 

The young lady ſnatching this fa- 
vourable occaſion, earneſtly intreated 
Melville and his company to intercede 


with her father in behalf of her lover; 


who, the aſſured them, was a young 
gentleman of a good family, and un- 


common merit; and, in compliance with 


her requeſt, they invited him and his 
daughter to the houſe in which they 
lodged, where they would be diſincum- 


bered of the crowd which this diſpute 
had gathered together, and more at lei- 


ſure to conſult about the meaſures ne- 
ceſſary to be taken. The old gentleman 
thanked them for their courteſy, which 
he did not think proper to refuſe; and 


while he led, or rather hauled Made- 


moiſelle over the way, under the auſpices 
of the Caſtilian, Renaldo ſet the lover 
at liberty, made him a tender of his 

good offices, and. adviſed him to wait, 
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at the publick-houſe for an happy iſſue 
of their negociation. | | 
The pſeudo-parſon was very much 


affected by this generous proffer, for 


which he made ſuitable acknowledg- 
ments, and proteſted before God, he 
would die a thouſand deaths, rather than 


part with his dear Charlotte. Her fa- | 


ther no ſooner entered the apartment, 
than he was known by Joſhua to be a 


conſiderable trader in the city of Lon- 


don, and the merchant was glad to find 
himſelf among his acquaintance. He 
was fo full of the ſto 
brought him thither, that he had ſcarce 
ſat down, when he began to complain 
of his hard fate, in having an only 


child, who was ſo mean, ſtubborn, and 


contumacious; and every ſentence was 
concluded with an apoſtrophe of re- 
proaches to the delinquent. 5 
The Jew having allowed him to ring 
out his alarm, condoled his mis fortune, 
and gravely counſelled the young lady 
to wean her affections from ſuch an un- 
worthy object; for he ſuppoſed her fa- 
vourite was a man of no principle, or 
liberal endowments, otherwiſe her fa- 
ther would not exclaim ſo bitterly againſt 
her conduct. Charlotte, who wanted 
neither beauty nor underſtanding, aſ- 
ſured him, that her lover's character 


was, in all reſpects, unblemiſhed; for 


the truth of which aſſertion ſhe appealed 
to her papa; who owned, with reluc- 
tance, that the young man was a gen- 
tleman by birth, that he had ſerved him 
with remarkable diligence and rein 
and that his accompliſhments were fa 

ſuperior to his ſtation in life. But 
© then,” ſaid he, © the fellow has not a 
© ſhilling of his own; and would you | 
© have me give away my daughter to a 


© beggar?” 


Sad forbid!” cried the Jew, 1 
© always underſtood you poſleſſed an 
© ample fertune, and am ſorry to find 


it otherwiſe.—“ Otherwiſe !* replied 


the citizen, with ſome acrimony, „take 
care what you ſay, Sir; a merchant s. 
credit is not to be tampered with,'— 
© I beg your pardon, anſwered the He- 


| brew, © I concluded that your circum- 


© ſtances were bad, becauſe you objected 
to the poverty of the young man, after 
you had owned he was poſſeſſed of 
every other qualification to make your 

daughter happy; for it is not to be 
' imagined, that you would thwart het 
. inchnations, or ſeek to render an _ 

| chli. 


ry which had 
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« child miſerable, on account of an ob- 
© ſtacle which you yourſelf could eaſily 
remove. Let us ſuppoſe you can afford 
to give with your daughter ten thou- 
« ſand pounds, which would enablethis 
© young man to live with credit and 
© reputation, and engage advantageouſly 
in trade, for which you ſay he is well 
qualified: the alternative then wil: 


| © be, whether you would rather ſee her 


in the arms of a deſerving youth, 
© whom ſhe loves, enjoying all the com - 
© fotts of life, with a moderate fortune, 
© which it will always be in your own 


power to improve; or tied for life to a 


© monied man, whom ſhedeteſts, curſing 
© her hard fate, and deſpiſing that ſu- 
6 2 of wealth, in ſpite of which 
© the finds herſelf ſo truly wretched ?* 
The old gentleman ſeemed to be ſtart- 
led at this obſervation, which was re- 


inforced by Renaldo's ſaying, that he 


would, moreover, enjoy the unutterable 
pleaſure of giving happineſs to a worthy 
man, whoſe gratitude would co-operate 
with his love, in approving himſelf a 
dutiful ſon, as well as an affectionate 
huſband. He then repreſented the fa- 


mily diſquiets, and diſmal tragedies, 


produced from ſuch mercenary and com- 
858 matches; and, in concluſion, re- 
lated the ſtory of Don Diego and his 


daughter; which, when the merchant 


heard, he ſtarted up with marks of ter- 
ror in his countenance, and throwing up 
the caſement, called upon Valentine with 
great vociferation: this was the name 
of his daughter's admirer; who no 
ſooner heard the ſummons, than he flew 
to the ſpot from whence it came, and 
the merchant, without any farther pre- 
amble, ſeizing his hand, joined it with 
that of 2 ſaying, with great 
trepidation, * Here, take her, in the 
© name of God, and thank this honour- 
© able company for your. good fortune.” 

The lavers were tranſported, with 
exquiſite joy at the ſudden determina- 
tion in their favour, Valentine having 


kiſſed the hand of his miſtreſs, with all 


5 agerneſs of rapture, and acknow- 
| Ky the merchant's. generofity, paid 
his reſpects to the ladies with a very po- 
lite addreſs, and with demonſtrations of 
uncommon gratitude and ſenſibility, 
thanked. the gentlemen, and the count 
in particular, for their good offices, to 
Which he attributed the happineſs he 
now enjoyed. While Serafina and Ma- 
dum Clement care ed the amiable Char 
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mily, who recoll 
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lotte, the reſt of the company congra- 
tulated her admirer upon his choice and 
ſucceſs; though the clergyman could 
not help repre hending him for profan- 
ing the ſacerdotal habit. Rater 
alentine heartily aſked Fr for 
having given ſuch cauſe of offence ; and 
e. he ſhould be forgiven, as it was a 
diſguiſe which; he thought abſolutely 


neceſſary for the execution of a ſcheme 


upon which his happineſs altogether 


depended. He then, at the requeſt of 
Renaldo, unfolded the myſtery of the 


hearſe, by giving them to underſtand, 
that Charlotte's tather having got ink- 
ling of their mutual paſſion, had diſ- 
miſſed his clerk, and conveyed his 
daughter to e Da, inthe neigh- 
bourhood of London, in order to cut 


off their correſpondence: notwithſtand= 


ing theſe precautions, they had found 
means to communicate with each other 
by letters, which were managed by a 
third perſon ; and his rival being very 
importunate in his ſolicitations, they 
had concerted the expedient of the hearſe, 
which he provided and conducted 
through a road contiguous to the end 


.of the merchant's 1 where Char- 


lotte being apprized of the deſign, wait - 
ed for it's approach, and embarked in 


it without heſitation. Valentine thought 


himſelf ſufficiently ſcreened from diſ- 
covery by his diſguiſe; but he was un- 
fortunately met by a ſervant of the fa- 
ed his features, and 
immediately gave the alarm; upon which 
the father and his friends took horſe, 

and ef them hy two different roads, 

until they were overtaken at this place. 

He had ſcarce finiſned this ſhort re- 
lation, when his rival bluntly entering 
the apartment, with an handkerchiet 
tied round his eye, committed Valen- 


tine to the charge of a conſtable, who 


attended him by a warrant from a juſ- 


tice of the peace in that neighbourhood z 


and threatened to proſecute the mer- 
chant on an aftion of damages for the 
loſs of an eye, which be (aid he had ſuſ- 
tained in his ſervice. The company en- 
deavoured to appeaſe this citizen, by 
repreſenting, that his misfortune was 
no other than a common inflammation ; 
nor was it owing to malice aforethought 
but entirely to the precipitate paſſion of 
an incenſed young man, who, by the 

bye, acted in his on defence. At the 
ſame time the merchant promiſed to 
make any reaſonable ſatisfaction; open 
er 1:4 3039-1 EE ak 1 
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importing, that he would, in ten days 
from the date, beſtow upon him his 
daughter in marriage, with a portion of 
fifteen thouſand pounds; or, in caſe of 
failure, pay him double the ſum. 
The merchant, exaſperated at this 
extravagant demand, told him flatly, he 
had already diſpoſed of his daughter to 


Valentine, who, hie believed, was a much 


more deſerving man; and that he was 


ready to wait upon the magiltrate who 


had granted the warrant, in order to 
give bail for his future ſon-in-law. 
This was a mortifying declaration to 
me plaintiff, though he condoled him- 
felf with the hope of being a gainer by 
the loſs of his eye; and now the pain was 
over, would have been very ſorry to find 
his fight retrie ei. The old gentleman, 


| Joſhua, and Renaldo, accompanied the 


priſoner to the hoſe of the juſtice, where 
he was, immediately admitted to bail: 
upon their return, Valentine ſhifted his 
dreſs, and they ſupped together with 
great cordiality and mirth, maintained 
at the expence of the diſcarded lover. 
After ſupper, Don Diego walked a 
mögt GI Madam Clement, for 

whom, by this time, he had contracted 
an extraordinary degree of affeQion, 
Valentine had the honour to dance with 
the incomparable Serafina, whoſe beau- 
ty and attractions dazzled the eyes of the 
new comers, and ſtruck her baſhful 
partner with awe and confuſion; and 
Melville preſented his hang to the agree- 
able Charlotte, who performed ſo much 
to the ſatisfactiou of 5 father, that he 
could not help expreſſing his joy and 
pride: he praited God for throwitig him 
in the way of our company, and engag · 
ed the clergyman to unite the young 
couple; after having appointed à day 


for the ceremony, and invited all preſent 


to the wedding. The evening having 
been inſenſibly conſumed in theſe avo- 


cations, and the night pretty far ad- 5 


vanced, the ladies withdrew without 
ceremony; and the retreat of Serafina 
filled Renaldo's breaſt with tumult and 
eme tion; his blood began to flow in 
impetuous tides, his heart to beat with 
redoubled vigour and velocity, while his 
eyes ſeemed to flaſh with more than hu- 
man ſplendor : now his imagination be- 
gan to anticipate with the enthuſiaſtick 
rage of an inſpired 1 ; he was inſtan 
taneouſly tranſported from the converſa - 


tion, and every netve was braced to ſuch 
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which the other demanded an obligation, 


and with a thi 
morning, on the ſuppoſition of Tov 


a degree of impatience, that human na. 
ture could not long endure the tenſion. , 
He, therefore, having withſtood the, 
impulſe about a quarter of an hour, at 
length gave way to his impetuoſity; and, 


. ſpringing from his friends, found him- 


elf in a dark paſfage, at the farther end 
of which he perceived Madam Clement 
coming out of, a chamber with a light, 
which at ſight of him ſhe ſet down, and 
vaniſhed in a moment. This was, the, 
ſtar that pointed to his paradiſe; he 
hailed the ſignal, entered the apartment; 
and, like a hon ruſhing on his prey, ap- 
proached the nuptial- bed, where Sera-, 
fina, ſurrounded by all the graces of,; 
beauty, ſoftneſs, ſentiment, and truth, 
lay trembling as a victim at the altar, 
and ſtrove to hide her bluſhes from his 
view]: the door was ſhut, the light ex- 
tinguiſhed ; he owned his lot was more 
than mortal man could claim. 108 
Here let me draw the decent veil, that 
. ought to ſhade the ſacred myſteries of 


 Hymen, Away,unhallowed ſcoffers, who 


profane with idle pleaſantry, or immo- 


_ deft hint, theſe holy rites ; and leave 


thoſe happy lovers to enjoy, in one an- 
other's arms, unutterable bliſs, the well- 
earned palm of virtue and of conſtancy, 
which" has undergone the moſt ſevere 
refinement: a more deſerving pair night's. 
curtain ſhrouds not in it's dark extent. 
The thoughts of - Renaldo's felicity 
threw a damp on the ſpirits of Valen- 
tine, who ſaw the term of his probation 
protracted a ſew days longer, and could 
not help wiſhing in his heart that he 
had atchieved the adventure which would 
have abridged his expectation, though at 
the expence of the n diſ- 
pleaſure. He filled a bumper to the 
health of the bride and bridegroom; and, 
throwing up his eyes, with marks of 
admiration, exclaimed, How happy is 
the count! Alas, five days longer 
© muſt I rein my impatience !'—* It is 
© but reaſonable, you rogue, that your 
© betters ſhouid have the ſtart of you, 
ſaid the merchant, who did him juſtice 


in tlie glaſs, and counſelled him to 


drown his impatience with good claret. 
The youth followed his advice, and it 
was late before the company retired to 
_ Theſe citizens, however, reſolved to 
ſeize an opportunity of rallying the new: 
married couple, according to cuſtom; 
that view. aroſe early in the 


N 


\ 
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in GN op; but they were not a 
little furprized, when they entered the 
breakfaſhng room, to ſee Renalde and 
his amiable bedfellow already dreſſed, 
and waiting to do the honours of the 
houſe. The old gentleman would fain 
have cracked a joke upon 
dinary diſpatch; but he was fo much 
, over-awed by the dignity, and tamed by 
the ſweetneſs of Serafina's carriage, that 


be durſt not give utterance to his con- 
ception; and Valentine ſtvod ſilent and 
ſuperior - 


abaſhed, as in the preſence of a 
being. After breakfaſt, theſe genile- 


men and Charlotte again expreſſed their | 


ſenſe of the obligations they owed to 
this happy family, repeated their invi · 
tation; and, taking leave, returned to 
London in a coach that was provided 
over night. 25 | | 
Our friends being thus left to them · 
ſelves, Don Diego turning towards 

Melville, Now, ſaid he, * that I have 


yielded to the impatience of your love, 


© as well as to the eagerneſs of my own 
« deſire to make you happy, I muſt beg 
© leave to interrupt, for a little while, 
_ © the ſtream of your mutual pleaſure, 
and propoſe a melancholy excurhon, 
© which, however, will not be wholly 
void of enjoyment. I have too long 
delayed the performance of my duty 
Lat Antonia's grave: let us ſpend the 
_ © forenoon in that pious pilgrimage I 
vill drop a few tears to the memory 
_ © of that excellent woman, and never 
© afterwards ſhall my friends be troubled 
Gr on. 
Tbe propoſal being univerſally ap- 
3 they ſet out for the place, which 
ad oft been viſited by the gentle Sera- 
ina, ho conducted her father to a black 
marble· ſtone, which Renaldo had ur- 
dered to be laid over the grave; and, as 
he kneeled to kiſs the monument, he 


perceived this plain ipfcription-.in the 
Spaniſh tones F 4k De Zelos 
primera en todo lo que es fer bueno, 7 
n ſegundo en todo lo gue fut ſer deſdi- 


* chade, F cog e that is, An- 


tonia De Zelas, unmatcbad in wirtue, 


and unequalled in misfortune, adieu! 
2 faithful record!” cried the Caſti- 
lian, ſmiting his breaſt, while bis tears 


_ diſtilled upon the marble; . 
« neſs was the gift of Heaven, but thy 
© misfortunes were derived from the 


© guilt of Don Diego; yet his forrow 
» ſhall expiate his 3 his penĩ - 


+ tence find favour in the ſight of Hea- 


their extraors | 


the meanneſs of her a 
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ven. Reet, rolt, ill-fated virtue l eter 
nal peace ſhall guard thy tomb ad 

« angels miniſter to thy unſpotied ſhade; 


© nor ſhall thine aſhes lis in dark ob» 
© ſeurity : here will I raiſe a mo at 
© more ſuited: to thy excellence 
name.“ Serafina melted with filial 
* nor yu 0 wy 00 oo 
at this a ing icene, Which F | 
dir fe dat Aeneas e. IN 


THE LONGEST AND THE LAST» = 
F* HE nature of this vilithad ſoften- 


IA every heart, and ſaddened eve- 


ry cauntenance ; and they walkedin fa- 
lemn ee to the other ſide of the 
church · yard, in order to regain their 
carriages; when, at the turning of the 
ſtile, they ſaw a young woman, in 
wretched attire, running out of a poor 
habitation, wringing her hands in all 
the agony of deſpair. Notwithſtandin 
the diſtrattion in her countenance, and 
| rel, ſhe diſco - 
vered a regularity of features, and a de- 
licacy of air, which. did not at all cor» 


reſpond with the miſery of her equipage. 


exhibitions of extreme diſtreſs 

ſoon attracted the notice and compaſſion 
of our company; and Melville's beaute- 
ous  help-mate,. accoſting this forlorn 
damſel with à pity-breathing aſpect, 
aſked the cauſe of her diorder. | 
« Alas; dear lady!” cried the other, 


with all the emphaſis of woe, * an un- 


5 h gentleman now . breathes. his 
© laſt, within this inhoſpitable hovel, 


amidſt ſuch exceſs of miſery, as would 


melt the moſt flinty boſom: What, 
then, muſt I feel, who am connected 


* with him by the ſtrangeſt ties of love 


© and. covjugsl affe&ian ! Who is 


the unfortunate object? ſaid the phy- 

ſician. He was ance well known in 
the gay world, replied 2 : 
man; his name is Fathom.” Every 


individual of the company ftarted at 
mention of that deteſted name. Sera- 


fina began to tremble with emotion; 


and Renaldo, after a ſhort pauſe, de- 
clared he would go in, not with a view 
to exult over his miſery, but in order to 
contemplate the cataſtrophe of ſuch a 
wicked life, that the moral might be the 
more N engraved on his remem- 
brance. The young counteſs, whote 
CCT 
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tender lieart could not bear the ſhock of 
ſuch a ſpeRacle, retired to the coach 
with Madam Clement and the "Jew, 
while Renaldo, accompanied by the reſt, 
entered a diſmal apartment, altogether 
void of furniture and convenience, 
where they beheld the wretched hero of 
thefe Memoirs, ſtretched 'atmoſt naked 
upon ſtraw, inſenſible, convulſed, and 
ſeemingly in the graſp of death. He 
was wore to the bone either by famine 
or diſtemper; his face was overſhadow- 


ed with hair and filth ; his eyes were 


ſunk, glazed, and diſtorted ; his noſ- 
trils dilated; his lips covered with a 
black flough, and his complexion faded 
into a pale clay- colour, tending to a 
yellow hue: in a word, the extremity 
of indrgence, ſqualor, and diſtreſs, could 


not be more feelingly repreſented, | 


While Melville peruſed this melan- 


choly leſſon, and groaning, cried, © Be- 


© hold the fate of man!' he perceived a 
letter in the right-hand of the unfortu- 
nate Fathom, which lay faſt clinched 
acroſs his breaſt, Curious to know the 
contents of this paper, which the young 
woman faid he had kept in that poſition 
for © ſeveral days, he drew nearer the 
wretched” couch, and was not a little 


ſurprized to ſee it addreſſed to the Right 


Honourable Renaldo Count De Mel- 


ville, to the care of Mr. Joſhua Ma- 


naſſeh, merchant in London. When he 
attempted to diſengage this billet from 
the author's hand, the ſorrowing female 
fell on her knees, entreating him to de- 
fiſt, and telling him, ſhe had promiſed, 
upon oath, to communicate the contents 
to no perſon upon earth, but to carry 
the letter, upon her huſband's deceaſe, 
to the gentleman to whoſe care it was 
„ nc 
Renaldo affured her, upon his ho- 
nour, that he was the very Renaldo 
Count De Melville for whom it was in- 
tended j and the young ereature was ſo 
much confounded at this information, 
that before ſhe could recollect herſelf, 

Melville had opened the billet and read 
dee wards; ns PPS ale nun 


F this paper ſhould fall into the 
2 hands of the noble Renaldo, he 
„ will underſtand” that Fathom was the 
© moſt execrable traitor that ever impoſ- 
ed upon Inſuſpecting benevolence, or 
© attempted to betray a gerferous benefac- 
tor. His whole life was a ſeries vf 
1 fraud, perfidy, and the moſt aborni- 
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© nable ingratitude: but, of all the crimes 
that lay heavy upon his ſoul, his be. 
© ing acceſſary to the death of the in- 
comparable Serafina, whoſe father he 
© had alſo robbed, was that for which 
© he deſpaired of Heaven's forgiveneſs, 
© notwithſtanding the dreadful com- 
punction and remorfe which have long 
« preyed upon his heart, together with | 
© the incredible miſery and deplorable 
death which by this time he hath un- 
* dergone. ''Though theſe ſufferings and. 
© ſorrows cannot atone for his enormous 
© guilt, perhaps they will excite the 
© compaſſion of the humane Count De 
e Melville; at leaft, this confeffion; 
© which my conſcience dictates under all 
© the'terrors of death and futurity, may 
© be a warning for him to avoid hence- 
« forth a ſmiling villain, like the exe- 
© crable Fathom, upon whoſe miſerable 
* ſoul Almighty God hive mercy!” | 


Renaldo was deeply affected with the 
contents of this ſcroll, which denoted 
ſuch horror and deſpair.” ' He ſaw there 
could be no diſſimulation or finiſter de- 
ſign in this profeſſion of penitence: he 

| beheld the condition of the writer, which 
put all his humane paſſions in commo- 
tion; ſo that he remembered nothing of 

Fathom but his preſent diſtreſs. le 
could ſcarce contain thoſe indications 
which might have been juſtly deemed the 
effect of weakneſs and inſirmity; and 
having deſired the phyſician and ergy” 
man to contribute their aſſiſtance for the 
benefit of that wretch's ſoul and body, 
he ran to the coach and communicated 
the letter to the ladies; at the ſame time 
drawing a picture of the object he had 
ſeen, which brought tears into the eyes 
of the gentle Serafina; who earneſtly 

intreated her lord to uſe his endeavours 
for the relief and recovery of the unhap- 
py man, that he might, if poſſible, live 
to enjoy the benefit of mature repentance, 
and not die in that 'dreadful deſpair 
which he manifeſted in the letter 

Renaldo returning to the houſe, found 
the pious clergyman reading prayer 


* 


wih great fervency; while Don Diego . 


ſtood with his right hand upon his breaſt, 
looking ſtedfaffly upon the agonmg 
Fathorn, and the young woman kneeled 
with her ſtreaming eyes lifted up to 
Heaven; in an extaſy of grief and devo-, 
tion: the — had run to an apo: 
thecary's ſhop in the neighbourhood; 


from whence he ſoon retürned with an 
1 : „„ vo a 8 A aſſiſtant, 


r 
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aſſiſtant, who applied a large bliſter to 
the back of the miſerable patient, while 
the female, by the doctor's direction, 
moiſtened his mouth with a cordial which 


1 . 


: Ai and Fathom lifted into it, after 


condu 


ere che 
* 


. 7 64371 mf Inis e 
E She then proceeded to relate her, tory, 


ring. this tranſaction, the ladies were 
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lived . a, whole, year, until, I was des 


I owed to his bounty. 
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his fir arrival in tom, in the manner 
already deſcribed in theſe Memoirs, 
Heaven, continued ſhe, was pleaſed 
to reſtore the ule, of my reaſon which 
„ had loſt, when I found myſelf a- 
* bandoned by the count; but, all: my 
connection with. my own family, be- 
ing entirely cut off, and every door 
ſhut againſt a poor creature who could 
procure no recommendation, except 
the certificate ſigned by the phyſician 
of Bedlam, which, inſtead of intro- 
troducing me to: ſervice, Was an un- 
ſurmountable objection to my charac- 
ter; I found myſelf deſtitute, of all 
means of ſubſiſting, unleſs, I would 
condeſcend. to live the infamous and 
wretched life of a courtezan z an ex- 
. pedient, rendered palatable by the ter- 
rors of want ca-operating with the re- 

fleQion of the irretrievable loſs Thad 
already ſuſtained. I aſk pardon for 
offeriding your chaſte ears with this 
impure confeſſion of my guilt, which, 
Heaven knows! L. then did, and now 
do, look upon with abhorrence and 
deteſtation. I beuree forfeited 
my innocence, and wanted 
to encounter miſery and death. Nez 
vertheleſs, before I could determine 
to embrace the condition of a proſti- 
tute, I was. one day accoſted in the 
© vat, down by me upon a bench, and 
© taking notice of the deſpondence which 
was evident in my.cquntenance, preſſ. 
ed me to make him acquainjed wit 
the. nature, of my, mizfortupe; $9 

much, ſympathy. and good ſenſe ap- 
peared in his deportment and, conver- 
lation, that I gratified his. requeſtʒ 
and he, in return for my confidence, 
« ſaved me from the moſt horrible part 
« of my proſpect, by taxing me mto 
bis protection, and relepving me. for 
his own appetite. In this, ſudatian 


wt 


« prized.of my keeper by an.apopleRick + 


| a out of doors by his 
relations; hodid nqt, however, frp 


© me of the cloaths and moveables,which 
ar from * | 
© ing. as yet reconciled to a, vicious life, 
«1 reſolved to. xenqunce. che pathsiof 
©. ſhame; and conxexting my eſtects into 
« ready money, bixed a ſmall hop, aud 
« furniſhed it with haberdaſhery ware, 


: - 


intending to earn an honeſt. livelihood 
6. þy. the {ale of theſe, commoditics,, to- 


& ff & * ry PR - = 5 a 


« gether with the plain - work in which I 
$f un Ups WR ry " ho ed 


T 
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© hoped to be © 
* ſcheme. did not anſwer my expecta- 
hands: and, as I was u ſtranger in the 
© neighbourhood, nobody would in- 


« truſt me with any other buſineſs ;. ſo 
that, notwithſtanding the moſt parſi - 


« monious ceconomy, I ran in debt to 
my landlord, who feized my effects; 
6 and an hoſier, from whom I had re- 
« ceived ſome parcels upon credit, took 


. © out a writ againſt me; by virtue of 
_ 5 which, I was arreſted and imprifoned 


in the Marſhalſea, where I found my 
« firſt ſeducer, Good Heaven! what 


did I feel at this unexpected meeting, 
« overwhelmed as I was before with my 
1 owndiltreſs! I, with a loud ſcream, 
© fainted away; and, when I recovered, 


( found myſelf in the arms of Mr. Fa- 


© thom, who wept over me with great 
© affliction. All his proſpects of gajety 
had now vaniſhed, and bis heart was 


© ſoftened by his on misfortunes, to 


© a feeling of another's woe, as well as 


1 to a due. ſenſe of his own guilt. * He 


. * expreſſed. the. deepeſt ſorrow for hav- 
. © ing been the occaſion of my ruin, en- 


deavoured to comfort me with pro- 


..4 miſe of aſſiſtance; and, indeed, by 
_ © praſtiſing medicine among the priſon- 
#4 ers, made ſhift to keep us both from 


4 ſtarving. But, furely, no ſinner un- 


« derwent ſuch fevere remorſe as that 
« which he ſuffered during his impii- 


 * ſonment. From the day of our meet- 
- © ing, I never once ſaw him fmile; a 
- © melancholy cloud continually over- 


© hung his countenance, He numbered 


the minutes by his groans; he uſed 


to ftart with horror from his ſleep; 
and, ſtriking his breaſt, would ex- 


k claim, 0 Elinor ! I am the worſt 
> of villains 17 Sometimes he ſeemed ; 


 -* difordered in his, brain, and raved 


about Renaldo and Monimia: in a 
— « word, his mind ; was in a drea dful 8 


_ ,,4 ſituation; and all his agonies were 


.:  -*cpmmynicated 16 me, whom, by this , 
4 time he had married, in order to make 


4 ſome. atonement for my wrongs, 


ys P Wankel as he then was, I remem: 
s bered the accompliſhed youth who had 
Ko: kart; the old 


. * captivated my virgin heart; th 
- . © impreſſions. ſtill remained; I ſaw his 


nz © penitence, pitied his misfortune; and, 

Ibis wite being dead, conlenteT'to join 
© his fate, the ceremony having been 
I 


performed by a fellow-priſonicr, 


oped to be employed fo ſoon 2s my 
* talents ſhould be known. But this 


ly; he looked around him Witt amaze- 
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© was in orders. Though his hard. 
© hearted creditor had no other chance of 


wer * being payed, than that of ſetting him 
tion. The goods ſpoiled upon my | 


© at liberty, he lent a deaf ear to all our 


* ſupplications; and this cruelty con- 
© ſpiring with the anguiſh of 


my huſ. 
© band's own reflection, affected his 


© health and ſpirits to ſuch a degree, tht | 


© he could no longer earn the miferable 
< pittance which had hitherto ſupported 


our lives. Then our calamities began 


© to multiply. Indigence and famine | 


© ftared us in the face; and it was with 


* the utmoſt difficulty that we reſiſted 
© their attacks, by felling or pledgin 
© our wearing-apparetl, until we were 25 
© almoſt quite naked, when we found 
© ourſelves diſcharged by an aft paſſed 
© for the relief of infolvent debtors. 


© This charitable law, which was in. 
© tended for a confolation to the wretch. 


© ed, proved to us the moſt ſevere dif. 
© aſter: for we were turned out into 
the ſtreets, utterly deſtitute of food, 
«© raiment and lodging; at a time when 
© Mr. Fathom 2 15 weakened by his 
« diſtemper, that he could not ſtand a · 


© lone. I ſupported him from door to 


door, imploring the compaſhon of 
© charitable Chittians; and was at 
« length ene to ſhelter hind in this 

© miſerableplace, where his diſcafe gain- 


© ing ground, he lay three days in that 


* deplorable condition, from which he 

© hath nowbeen-reſcued (though; I fear 
too, late) by your humanity and be- 
bs, eee on, COONS 
She ſhed a flood of tears at the con- 
cluſion of this mournful tale, which did 
not fail to affect the whole audience; 


eſpecially Seruffna, who aſſured her, 
chat whatever ſhould happen to her buſ- 


band, ſhe might depend upon finding 

favour and Nie provided her con- 
duct ſhould correſpond with her pro- 

© feffions. While this grateful crea- 
ture kiffed the hand of her kind bene. 
faQtteſs, Fathom, uttered: a groan, be- 
gan to ſtir in the bed, and with a lan- 

guid voice calted upon Elinor; who in- 
Taurtty' withdrawing the curtain, pre- 
ſented the whols'company to his view. 
He 'fiad now retrieved rhe uſe of his 
perception, by the operation bf the bliſ- 
ters, Which n't@ torture him fevere- 


niet” an Ae Au, 
the three perfons agamſt whom 1 


arrows of his fraud and treachery had 
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dow arxived at the land of departed ſouls, 
and chat the ſhades of thoſe whom he 
had ſo e injured, were come 
to ſee him tormented according 
demerus. 
Fraught with this notion, which was 
confirmed by the bodily pain which he 
1 — 2 the appearance of che cler 


- a. tone- replete. with horror, Ts there 


mn yilits 
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be expended for convenience of Fa- 
Wehn yd his Ale ien de laid injunc · 
tions upon the phy ſician to repesr his 

and "that Sele nz together 
lergy an, aud Jo ua, taking 
leave of the others till neut days the 
count ſet out with the ladies and his 


— R to. che houſe where tliey 
man and Joſhua, whom lie miſtook for | 
- . the miniſters of yengeance,.. he cried in 


odged the precedin night. 


| 22155 der mu imagine the 
ble of de tene wn hol - 


no mercy, then, for penitence! is there ly upon the” ſtrange occurrence of the 


© no pity: due to the miſeries I ſuffered” 
| Hr earth! Save me, O bountiful 
V 


en l. from the terrors of everlaſt- 
8 woe 3 hide me from theſe dread- 
* 


executioners, whoſe looks are tor- 
ture! Forgive me, generous Caſtilian! 
2 O Renaldo! thou hadſt once a tender 
© heart I dare not lift my eyes to Se- 
© rafina! that pattern of human excel - 


© lence, who fell a victim to my atro . 


« cious guilt; yet her aſpect is all mild- 
-+ neſs and compaſſion Ha: are not 
i theſe, the drops of pity! Ves, they 
© are tears of mercy: they fall like re- 
_ * freſhing ſhowers upon my drooping 
_ © foul l Ah, murdered innocence | wilt 
thou not intercede for thy betrayer at 
the Throne of Grace!* . 
Hlere be was interrupted by Melville, 
who, with, a grave and ſolenin air, pro- 
nounced, Great hath been thy guilt, 
« unhappy. Ferdinand, and great have 
© been. thy ſufferings, Yet, we come 
| ©. not to inſult, but to alleviate thy diſ- 
© treſs, Providence hath kindly. de- 
« feated thy dire intentions; which we 
therefore now forgive, and tranſmit to 
— * oblivion, whether it be thy lot to yield 
Aup thy ſpirit 1 
vive the dangerqus malady with which 
rhou art at preſent overwhelmed. Suf- 
fer not thyſelf. to deſpair, for the 
ok mercy of Heaven is infinite; and ſuh- 
mit to the directigos of this worthy 
yy” gentleman, who will employ his ki 
1 « tor thy recovery, While we ſmall take 
care to furniſh thee with neceſ 


I. tendance. 23 0 % . + 
-.* be. prejudicial. 

wv; nin Vs. 1 27 cee 
= 2 2 
e 
Fete, 465 


ito 0 


5. mich 1 Wee 


Row er to ad ſpecious p 
for vindicating/ their compaſſion, ** Don 


honeſtly owned that; 


treſs; 
jately, or to. ſur- | 


diſcuſſions; 


* nor! 
ry at- 


day, which ſeemed ta have been con- 
certed | . reſcience, in ore 
der to ſatis * the ven ee, and afford 


matter of triumph, to che generoſity of 
thoſe who Had 9 ſo grieyoully joked 
by the guilty” Fathom; Though not 
one of them 2550 1a E 


offices of humanity 
performed, and even 
extt 


in a * ing the 
whic] Hy 


Dia o {aid it would ill become ; tranſ- 

r like him, to withold- his for- 
berg 7 8 a ſinner who had wronged 
him. 


Clement appealed to lde 
abe mg Heaven, 2 b had un- 
doubtedly directed them that way, 


for 
the Porte they had fulfilled. Sera- 
fina obſerved, that the crimes of the 
delinquent were obliterated by his [or- 
row, miſery, and repentance. Renaldo 

excluſive of other 
reaſons, he could not deny bimſelf the 


luxurious enjoyment of communicating 
happineſs to hi 


is fellov/ creatures in dii- 
and each fervemly ed that 
their charity might not be iſappointcd | 
the death of the object. | 
While they amuſed themſelves in theſe 
athom; after having. lain 
ſome hours ſilent, in confequenet of Re- 
naldo's advice, could no longer ſuppreſs 
the aſtoniſhment of his mind; but, ad- 
dreſſing hinſelf ro his fe, < 'D Eli- 
laid he, © my deſirium id gi 
„ paſt though I fil de 
phantaſies th my diſte fain; 


. Amehg other reveries, 1 fg - ation 
0 


Was regaled with à vi perfect 

ng, © and diſtin, as tö pliers BOT ang 

+. * reality." " Methou  'Coupt De Mel- 
c pille, ego: : Zelos, and 105 5 


* divine S xrabna, the very 


are pow PETE oa: the e 1 
. the ber r Regs ceagiunit the guil- 
N d for. the apoth * 
<ba ks 


Gs ſum pl; money is ,* 145 11 


Hy that uch 2 wiſe 
_ Treant ought, to live; yet all ooneurred 
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© that Renaldo ſpoke peace to my de- 
c ſpairing ſoul. TI heard the words diſ- 
« tinly : I retain them in my memory. 
© 1 ſaw the tears trickle from Serafina's 
© eyes; I heard her father utter a compaſ- 


ſionate ſigh; and ſhould actually believe 


that they were perſonally preſent, had 
eyes, the funeral proceſſion of that 


don ! and were I not convinced that 
ſuch a meeting could not be effected 


Interpoſition of Heaven. Yet every 
thing I now ſee, correſponds with the 
words of Renaldo, which ſtill ſound 
in my ears. When my perception 
miſery, among ſtraw; and thou, poor 
injured innocence, waſt naked and 
in a warm, eaſy, comfortable bed: I 
ſee around me the marks of human 
charity and care; and the favourable 


this Happy, alteration? Do I really 
awake from that dream of miſery in 


© which we have continued ſo long? or 
do I ſtill utter the extravagant ravings 


© of a diſtempered brain? 
_ Elinor was afraid of imparting at 


once all the particulars of the happy 
change he had undergone, leſt they 


might leave a dangerous impreſſion upon 


bis fancy, which was not yet duly com- 
oſed: ſhe contented herſelf, therefore, 


with telling him that he had been oblig- 


ed to the humanity of a gentleman and 


lady, who chanced to paſs that way by 
accident, and who,. underſtanding his 


deplorable caſe, had furniſhed him with 
the conveniencies which he now enjoyed: 
- ſhe then preſented to him, what the doc- 


tor had directed her to adminiſter; and, 


admoniſhing him to commit his head 
to the pillow, he was favoured with a 

breathing ſweat, fell faſt aſleep, and in 
a few hours waked again altogether cool 
and undiſturbed, eee 


It was upon this occaſion that his wife 


explained the circumſtances of that viſit 
which had redeemed him from extre- 
mity of wretchedneſs and the jaws of 


death; upon which he ſtarted up, and 


_ throwing himſelf upon his knees, ex- 
claimed, all- gracious Power | this was 
the work of thy own bounteous hand; 
the voice of my ſorrow and repen- 


s tance hath been heard. ＋ hou haſt 


than morta 


not J long ago ſeen with my o.] 


a A K a 


young lady whoſe wrongs God par- 


without the immediate and miraculous. 


forſook mie, I lay in the moſt abject 


forlorn. Now, I find myſelf repoſed 


change in thy appearance, glads my 
poor dejected heart. Say, whence. 
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« inſpired my benefactors with more 

| | goodneſs, in my behalf; 
© how ſhall I praiſe thy name! how 
« ſhall I requite their generofity! O 1 
am bankrupt to both! yet, let me not 
periſh until I ſhall. have convinced 
them of my reformation, and ſeen 
them enjoying that felicity which 
ought to be reſerved for ſuch conſum- 
mate Virtue... ie ono 2h: 
Next day in the forenoon he was vi- 
ſited by the phyſician, whom he now 
recollected to have ſeen at the houſe of 
Madam Clement; and, after having 
thanked that gentleman for his huma- 
nity and care, he earneſtly : begged to 
know by what means "ety 18 had been 
preſerved. When he was ſatisfied in 
this particular, and given to underſtand 


that ſhe was now happy in the arms of 


Renaldo, Bleſſed. be God! he cried, 
for having defeated the villainy of him 


* who ſought to part ſuch lovers. Dear 


Sir, will you add one circumſtance to 
your charity, and bear to that happy 
couple, and. the noble Don Diego, the 


penitent, whom their compaſſion hatli 
raiſed to life. I have been ſuch a 


no regard, I will not therefore uſe 
| profeſſions, I dare not hope to be 
admitted into their preſence, I am, 
indeed, aſhamed to ſee the light of 

the ſun; how then could I bear the 
looks of that injured family! Ah, no! 
let me hide mylelf in ſome obſcure re- 


treat, where I may work out my ſal- 


vation with fear and trembling, and 

« pray inceſſantly to Heaven for their 

6 Fear 8 
The phyſician promiſed to repreſent 


his contrition to the count and his lady; 


and accordingly proceeded to their ha- 
bitation, where — repeated theſe ex- 
preſhons, and pronounced: his patient 
out of danger; ſo that their thoughts 
were now employed in concerting a 
ſcheme for his future ſubſiſtence, that 


he might not be expoled by indigence 


to a relapſe in point of morals. Renaldo 
being full averſe to any perſonal inter- 
courſe with ſuch a wretch, until he 
ſhould give ſome undoubted proofs. of | 
amendment, and as yet afraid of in- 
truſting him with any office that re. 
quired integrity, reſolved, with the ap- 
probation of all preſent, to ſertle him 


in a cheap country in the north of Eng- 


land, where he and his wife could lire 
| comfortably 


reſpects and the-remorſe of a ſincere _ 


traitor to them, that my words deſerve _ 


* Y * 


comfortably on an annuity of fixty 
pounds, until his behaviour ſhould en- 


title him to a better proviſion. 


This reſolution was juſt taken, when 
Joſhua arrived, with a gentleman whom 


he introduced to Don Diego as the ſe- 


cretary of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. Af - 
ter the firſt compliments, this ſtranger 
told the Caſtilian, that he waited upon 
him at the deſire of his excellency, who 


would have come in perſon, had he not 


been confined by the gout z then he put 


into his hand a letter from the court of 


Madrid, written by a nobleman of 


Diego's acquaintance, who informed 
him that Don Manuel De Mendoza 
having made away with himſelf by poi - 

ſon, in order to avoid the diſgrace of a 


legal conviction, his catholick majeſty 

vas now convinced of Don Diego's in- 
nocence, and granted him leave to re- 
turn and take poſſeſſion of his honours 


and eſtate. This information was con- 


firmed by the ſecretary, who aſſured him 


that the ambaſſador had orders to make 
him acquainted with this favourable de- 
ciſion of the king. The Caſtilian hav- 
ing firſt acquitted himſelf in the moſt 
polite terms to the ſecretary and the Jew, 


who, he ſaid, had always been a meſ- 
ſenger of glad tidings, communicated 


his happineſs to the company ; and this 
evening concluded the third day of their 
rejoicing. | „ . 
Next morning, Don Diego went to 
viſit the ambaſſador, accompanied by 


Joſhua and the ſecretary 3 while the 


phyſician, repairing to the habitation of 


Fathom, fignified, by Renaldo's di- 


rection, the reſolution which had been 
taken in his behalf; and the patient no 
ſooner heard his doom, than lifting up 
his hands, he cried, * I am unworthy 
© of ſuch tenderneſs and benevolence ! 


while Elinor ſhed a flood of tears in 


ſilence, unable to give utterance to her 
grateful thought. 


guine hope. r 
Tube Spaniard having paid his devoirs 
to his excellency, returned before din- 


ner; and, in the afternoon, deſiring a 
private conference with Serafina, they 


retited into another apartment, and he 


expreſſed himſelf to this effect. You 
have contracted, my dear child, an 
„habit of calling Madam Clement your 
her ma- 
, the hath 
e apellation; 


* mother; and, doubtleſs, 
< ternal tenderneſs and reg 
acquired a juſt title to 
by * ** #19; 3 7 ' : | 


© fortune at her feet. 


a aA a «a „„ 


Melville's bounty 
having ſo far tranſcended her moſt ſan- 


© ſhall have 


. 
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yet, I own, I would fain ſtrengthen it 
by a legal claim. I no ſooner cetriev- | 


ed my daughter, than I gave her away 
© to the moſt deſerving 


ing youth that ever 
ſighed with loye. I rejoice in the gift 
- which ſecured yourhappineſs; butLleft. 
_ myſelf in aſolitary ſituation, which even 
the return of m. d fortune cannot 
render eaſy and upportable. When 
I reviſit the caſtle of Zelos, every well- 
known obje& will recal the memory 
of my Antonia, and I ſhall want a 
companion to fill her place, and to 
ſympathize with me in that, ſorraw 
which will be derived from my. re- 
membrance. Who.is there ſo worthy 
to ſucceed your mother in the affec- 
tion of Don Diego, as ſhe who inte- 


a a 


ſembles her ſo ſtrongly in every virtue 
of the ſex? ſimilar attractions will 
produce ſimilar effects. My heart is 
already attached to that good lady; 
and, provided Serafina ſhall ap ove. 
of my choice, I will lay myſelf and 


The fair counteſs replied with an en- 
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chanting ſmile, that before this Gecla- 


ration, the had with pleaſure perceiyed 
the progrels which Madam Clement 
had made in his heart; and that ſne did 
not believe there was a perſon upon 

earth better qualified to repair the loks 


he had ſuſtained; though the foreſaw 


one obſtacle to his happineſs, which ſhe 
was afraid would not be eaſily ſur- 
| © You mean, anſwered the 
Caſtilian, © the difference of religion, 


« which. I am reſolved to remove by 


© adopting the proteſtant faith z though 
Jam fully ſatisfied that real goodneſs 
1s of no particular perſuaſion, and 
that ſalvation cannot depend upon 
belief, over which the will has no in- 
fluence, I inveſt you therefore with 
* the charge of declaring my paſſion and 
$: 1 and impower you to ſatisfy 
her ſcruples with regard to the fcli- 


gion which I now profeſs; and which 


© 1 ſhall not openly relinquiſh, until I 
ſecured, in this country, 
« effects ſufficient to ſcreen me from the 
ill confequences of my king's diſ- 
e . 
Serafina undertook this office with 
pleaſure, becauſe ſhe had reaſon to think 
his addreſſes would not be diſagrecable 
to Madam Clement; and that ſame | 
night made the count acquainted with 
the nature of her commiſſion. Norwas 
| 5 | der 
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reſts her love for Serafina, and re- Y 
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zer expettation diſappointedʒ the French 
lady, with that frankneſs which is pe- 
cular to virtue and good breeding, con- 
feſſed that Don Diego was not indiffe- 
rent to her choice, and did not heſitate 


in receiving him upon the footing of a 
lover. At we have already dwelt cir- 
Cumſtantially on the paſſion of love, ſo 


as perhaps even to have tired our readers, 


we ſhall not repeat the dialogue that 


paſſed, when the Spaniard was indulged 
with an opportunity to explain his ſen- 


timents. Suffice it to obſerve, that the 


lady's days of coquetry were now over, 
and that ſhe was too wiſe to trifle with 


the time which every moment became 
more and more precious, It was agreed, 


then, that Don Niego ſhould ſettle his 
affairs in Spain, and return to Eng- 


land, in order to eſpouſe Madam Cle- 
ment, with a view to fix his reſidence 
in this i(land ; where Renaldo likewife 
propoſed to enjoy the ſweets of his for- 
tune, provided he could draw hither his 
intereſts and connections. . 
Mieanwhile, having for ſome days 


enjoyed his bliſs with all the fulneſs of 


_ rapture, amidſt this ſmall but agreeable 
ſoeiety, he ſhifted the ſcene, and con- 


ducted his dear partner to a ready- fur- 


niſhed houſe in to vn; which, = cork 
with an occaſienal equipage, his friend 
- Joſhua had hired for the accommoda- 
tion of him and his father-in-law; who, 
during his ſtay in England, failed not 
to cultivate the miſtreſs. of his heart, 
vrith the moſt pun&ual aſſiduity. Hi- 


therto Serafina had been as a precious 


| Jewel locked up in a caſket, which the 


owner alone has an opportunity to con- 


template; but now the count, who was 


roud of ſuch a prize, reſolved to let 


ber ſhine forth-to the admiration of the 
whole world. With this view, he be- 
ſpoke fuch ornaments as befitted her 
quality; and while the mantua-makers 
Were employed in her ſervice, made a 


tour among his former -acquaintance, 


and diſcharged the obligations under 


which he lay to ſome who had aſſiſted 


him in his diſtreſs. He did not, how- 


ever, introdute them to his charming 
Serafina; becauſe not one of them had 
formerly treated her with that delicacy 
of regard which he thought ber due; 
and ſome of them were much mortified 


nit their negleRt, when they ſaw what a 
_ dazzling: 


re ſhe made in the beau 


monde. | 
She was viſited by the Spaniſh and 
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Imperial ambaſſadors, 

foreigners of diitinction, to whom Mel. 
ville had letters of recommendation; 
pg hn firſt publick appearance was in 
A at the © accompanied b 
Madam Chants, the count, and Dol 
Diego: the entertainment was already 
began; ſo that her entrance had the 
greater effect upon the audience, whoſe 


attention was ſoon detached from tbe 


performance, and rivetted upon this 
amiable apparition, which ſeemed to be 
ſome bright being of another world, 
dropped from the clouds among them. 
Then did: the ſpirit of curioſity play 
at's part; a thonfand whilpers circu- 
lated : as many glaſſes were exalted to 
reconnoitre this box of - foreigners; for 


ſuch they conchuded: them to be from 


their appearance. Every male ſpectator 
acknowledged Serafina to be the para · 
gon of beauty; and every female con- 


teſſed, that Melville was the model of 
a ſine gentleman. The charms of the 


young counteſs did not eſcape the eye 
and approbation of royalty itſelf; and 


when. her rank was known, from the 


information of the ambaſſadors and 
other people of condition who were ſeen 


ſaluting her at a diſtance, that ſame 


evening a thouſand bumpers were ſwal · 


lowed in honour of the Counteſs De 
Melville. The fame of her beauty was 
immediately extended over this immenſe 


metropolis, and different ſchemes were 
concerted for bringing her into life. 
Theſe, however, ſhe reſiſted with un · 
wearied obſtinacy. Her happineſs cen- 
tered in Renaldo, and the cultivation of 
a few friends within the ſhade of do - 
meſtick quiet: ſhe did not even forget the 
concerns of the wretched Fathom and 
his faithful Elinor, who daily enjoyed 

freſh .inftances of her humanity and 
care; when his fever forſook him, he 


vas ſuprlied with nouriſhing food for 


the recovery of his health; and ſoon as 
he found himſelf in a condition to tra- 
vel, he gave notice to his. benefaftor, 
who defired Joſhua: to ſettle with him 
the manner in which he was to recewe. 
his allowance, and to pay the firſt half 
year's ſalary per advance... 
This affair being adjuſted, and the 
place of- his retreat ſigniſied, the Jew 
told Elinor, that ſhe might wait upon 


the counteſs before their departure; and 


ſhe did not fail to make uſe of this per · 
miſſion. After they had made the ne- 


ceſſary preparations ſor their pen, 
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and taken pes , the York ſtage- 


= eoach; Mrs. Fathom, cloathing herfelf 


in decent apparel, went to the houſe of 
Count Melville, and was . 
admitted to the preſence af Serafina; 
who received her with her u ſual compla- 
cency, enriched her with ſalutary ad- 


vice, comforted her with hope of better 


things, provided her conduct and that 
of ker huſpand ſhould henceforth be 
found irreproachable, and wiſhing her 
peace and happineſs, preſented her with 
à box of linen, and twenty guineas in a 
purſe. Such exceſſive goodneſs ovet- 
powered this ſenſible young woman to 
ſuch a degree, that ſhe ſtood before her 
in ſpeechleſs awe and veneration; and 
the counteſs, in order to relieve her from 
the confuſion under which ſhe ſuffered, 
quitted the room, leaving her to the care 
of her woman. It was not long, how- 


ever, before her gratitude broke out in 


loud exclamations and a violent paſſion 
of tears, which all her efforts could not 
for a good while overcome. By this 
time the coach was brought up to the 


gate, for the reception of Serafina, 2 


took an airing every day at the fam 
hour; when Reualdo, leading her to the 
vehicle, beheld a man plainly drefſed 
ſtanding within the court, with his head 
and body bent towards the earth, ſo 
that his countenance could not be per- 
„ it Tor on EDS votes 47 ny 
_ Melville, who ſuppoſed him to be 
ſome unfortunate man come to implore 
his charity, turned towards him, and 
aſked, with a humane accent, if he 
wanted to ſpeak with any perſon in the 


houſe. To this interrogation the ſtran- 


ger replied, without lifting up bis head, 
Overwhelmed as I am with Count 
Melville's generoſity, together with a 
_  ©* conſciouſneſs of my own unworthi- 
*-nefs, it ill becomes a wretch like me 

to importune him for farther favour; 
yet I could not bear the thought of 
Wwithdrawing (perhaps for ever) from 
i the prefence of my benefactor, without 
* ſoliciting his permiſſion to ſee his face 
Jin mercy, to acknowledge my atro- 
1 cious crimes, to hear my pardon con- 
5 firmed by his voice, and that of his 

* accompliſhed counteſs, whom IJ dare 
not even at a diſtance: behold; and to 
1 exprefs my fervent wiſh for their pro- 


Melville, whofe' heart was but too 
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tender, could not hear this addreis with: 

out emotion: he recognized the com- 
panſon of his infantey and youth; he re- 
membered the happy ſcenes he had en- 
Joyed with Fathom, whoſe voice had al- 
Ways ſuch an effect upon his ear, as to 
excite the ideas of friendſhip and eſteem; 

and he was difturbed by this unexpected 
meeting,” which alſo diſcompoſed the 
beauteous Serafina. Renaldo having 
pauſed à little, It is with pam,” fai 

he, I recolle& any thing to the preju- 
dice of Fathom, whoſe future behavi- 


© yiour will, I hope, eraze the memory 
© of his offences, and juſtify what other 


© ſteps I may take in his favour. Mean- 
© while, I heartily forgive what is paſt 3 
© and; in token of my ſincerity, preſent 
my hand. Which our adventurer bath- _ 
ed with his tears. The counteſs, whoſe 
mind was uniſon with her huſband, re- 
peated her aſſurances of pardon and pro- 
tection; at which the penitent rejoiced 
in ſilence; white: he raiſed his head and 
took a parting view of thoſe charms 


which had formerly enſlaved his heart. 


Having thus obeyed the diftates of 
his duty and inclination, he next morn - 
ing embarked in the ſtage · coach, with 
his faithful Elinor, and in ſix day ar- 
rived at the place of his retreat, which 


he found extremely well - adapted to the 


circumſtances of his mind and fortune: 
for all his vice and ambition were no- 
quite mortified within him, and his whole 
attention engroſſed in atoning for his for- 
mer crimes, by a ſober and penitent life, 
by which alone he could deſerve the un- 
common generoſity of his te 8 
While he thus accommodated himſelf 
to his new ſyſtem, Renaldo received let- 
ters of congratulation from his ſiſter; 
who, with the major, had come to Bruſ- 
ſels, in order to meet her brother and 
Serafina, according to his propoſal. 
This intimation being communicated to 
Don Diego, he reſolved to accompany 
them to Flanders, in his way to Spain. 


Preparations were made for their depar- 
ture; the clergyman and phyſician were 


honoured with vatuable marks of friend- 
ſhip and eſteem from the gounteſs, Re- 
naldo, and the Caſtilian, Who was con- 
voyed to Deal by Madam Clement, to 
whom, at parting, Don Diego preſented 
a diamond ring, as à pledge of his invio- 
lable love. ite 199 E130 e 3 
Here the travellers hired a veſſel fer 
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We in a few 
©. Hours; in two days more they arrived 
dt Bruſſels, where Mrs. Farrel and her 


i - huſband were ſtruck with admiration at 


. 5 dend, which they reached 


| de ſurprizing beauty and accompliſh- 
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mauent of their fiſter-in-law, whom they 
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careſſed with equa 


tenderneſs and joy, 
In a word, all parties were as happy as 
good fortune could make them; and 


Don Diego ſet out for Spain, after they 


had agreed to reſide in the Low Coun- 
tries till his return. | 
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